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INTRODUCTION. 


The  papers  included  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  of  Social 
Science  comprise  all  of  the  Boston  addresses  of  1903,  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  no  oflBcial  stenographer  had  been  engaged  for  the 
Boston  meeting,  the  reports  of  running  debates  are  taken  from  th^ 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  of  that  city ;  but,  in  most  instances, 
such  reports  have  been  revised  by  the  contributors  to  the  discus- 
sion. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  remind  essayists  once  more  of 
the  invariable  rule  of  the  Association,  that  all  papers  engaged  for 
the  General  Meeting  are  so  secured  with  the  understanding  that 
they  may  be  published  in  the  Journal  if  deemed  advisable.  The 
members  of  the  Council,  however,  are  not  pledged  in  advance  to 
the  publication  of  any  particular  paper.  If  writers  choose  to  pub- 
lish elsewhere,  it  must  be  with  the  stipulation  that  their  papers 
may  also  be  printed  in  the  Journal^  at  the  option  of  the  Council  as 
to  date  of  publication.  Heads  of  Departments  are  not  solicitous 
to  secure  essays  which,  in  general  form  and  substance,  have  been 
read  elsewhere  before  presentation  at  the  Association  Meeting. 

A  list  of  all  addresses  and  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Table  of 
Contents. 


MEMBERS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


All  officers  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Association,  but  per- 
sons serving  on  the  Department  Committees  may  or  may  not  be 
members  of  the  Association. 

In  the  list  herewith  submitted  the  annual  and  life  members  are 
given  alphabetically,  and  the  honorary  and  corresponding  members 
according  to  nationality.  The  only  distinction  between  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  is  that  the  former  reside  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  in  foreign  countries.  It  was  voted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Council  that  the  Journal  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  not  be  sent  to  any  member  who  has  not  paid  his  dues 
for  the  year  in  which  the  convention  is  held  which  is  reported  in 
the  Journal.  It  was  subsequentiy  voted  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Woodmont,  Conn.,  July  6,  1898,  that  the  General  Secretary  be 
permitted  to  use  his  discretion  in  carrying  into  effect  this  reso- 
lution. 


BUSINESS   OF   1903. 


The  American  Social  Science  Association  held  its  Forty-first 
Annual  Meeting  at  Boston,  Mass.,  beginning  Thursday  morning, 
May  14,  and  closing  with  the  session  of  Saturday  morning,  May 
16.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  carried  on  in  Hunt- 
ington Hall,  which  was  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation by  the  Faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The  members  of  the  Association  were  called  to  order  at  10.15 
by  President  Straus,  who,  after  a  brief  introductory  address,  ap- 
pointed a  nominating  committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  Frederic  J. 
Kingsbury,  Hon.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  and  William  M.  F.  Round, 
Esq.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  list  of  oflBcers  as  reported  was 
adopted,  and  their  names  will  be  found  on  a  succeeding  page  of 
the  Journal, 

In  addition  to  the  general  business  transacted,  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Council  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Brunswick  Hotel  on  Friday  afternoon.  May  15.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received,  and  ordered  on  file. 

It  was  then 

VoUd^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  selections  from  the  volumes 
of  Essays  published  by  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  and  with  a 
view  to  publication  in  book  form,  said  committee  being  authorized  to  draw 
upon  the  Treasurer  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
following  were  named  as  members  of  the  committee :  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Hon.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  and  John  Graham  Brooks, 
Esq. 

Voted,  That  the  Heads  of  Departments  serve  as  a  Committee  on  Member- 
ship. 

Voted,  That  the  General  Secretary  be  directed  to  publish  the /<7«r«fl/ within 
sixty  days  from  date  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  and  that  the  Treasurer 
be  directed  to  draw  on  the  investment  account  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such 
publication. 

Voted,  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  in  Boston  in  May, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  committee  may  determine. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  without  date. 

FREDERICK  STANLEY  ROOT, 

General  Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION,  BY-LAWS, 
LIST  OF  OFFICERS,  MEMBERS,  ETC. 


OF   THE 


American  Social  Science  Association 

AUGUST,  1903. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  American  Social  Scixncb  Asso- 
ciation. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  classified  in  fiTe  departments :  the  first,  of  Educa- 
tion and  Art ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the 
fourth,  of  Social  Economy ;  the  fifth,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  as  many  Vice-Presidents  as 
may  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council,  charged  with  gen- 
eral supervision;  five  Department  Committees,  established  by  the  Council, 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  respective  departments ;  and  such  Local 
Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  Council  at  different  points,  to  serve 
as  branch  associations.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  President^  Tirecuurer^  Sec- 
retary^  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents^  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each 
Department^  and  ten  Directors^  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  their 
own  By-laws.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman,  and  Sec- 
retaries of  Departments,  and  Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  members 
of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  The 
President,  or  in  his  absence  a  Director,  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Council.  The 
Chairmen  of  the  Local  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
respective  committees.  Whenever  a  Branch  Association  shall  be  organized 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  President  shall  be  ex  officio  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Association,  and,  together  with  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
in  that  Association.  And,  whenever  a  Local  Department  shall  be  organized 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  Chairman  shall  become  ex  officio 
a  member  of  the  parent  Association.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each 
Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  may  appoint 
such  special  Department  Committees  as  they  may  think  best.  The  General 
Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless  he  resigns,  or  is  removed  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting  in  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Council;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  pay  the  salary  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretary  of  one  Department. 

IV.  Elections  to  membership  shall  be  made  by  Standing  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Council  in  such  manner  as  Council  may  provide.  Any 
person  so  elected,  and  on  payment  of  annual  membership  fee  of  five  dollars, 
may  continue  a  member  by  papng  annually  such  further  sum  as  may  be  fixed 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On 
payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  any  person  may  become  a  life  member, 
exempt  from  assessments.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be 
elected  and  exempted  from  the  payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Department 
Meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment. 


BY-LAWS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


[Note. —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Association,  held  May  Of  1900^ 
at  Washington,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  revise  Constitution  and 
formulate  By-)aws  to  be  considered  and  adopted  by  the  Council  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  That  committee  consisted  of  the  Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin,  the  Hon. 
Francis  Wayland,  and  the  General  Secretary. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Association,  held  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1900,  this  committee  reported  the  following  B^-laws, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council.  Since  the  Constitution 
confers  upon  the  CouncU  power  to  enact  its  own  By-laws,  no  further  action  by 
the  Association  is  necessary.] 

ARTICLE  I. 

ORDXR  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  following  order  of  business  shall  be  observed  at  all  meetings  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Association :  — 

(a)  Reading  of  minutes.  (</)   Report  of  committees. 

(b)  Report  of  Treasurer.  (/)     Unfinished  business. 
{c)    Report  of  General  Secretary.  (/)   New  business. 


ARTICLE  II. 

QUORUM. 

The  quorum  of  the  Council  at  all  regular  and  special  meetings  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  of  whom  three  shall  be  of  the  ex-offuw  members  of  the 
Council. 

ARTICLE  III. 

YACANCIXS. 

Section  i.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed  on  the  first  day  of  the  general 
session  of  the  Association  to  nominate  officers,  and  such  committee  shall  re- 
port upon  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  general  session. 

Sect.  2.  The  President  may  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the  year  in 
any  office. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

AMENDMENTS. 

The  By4aws  of  the  Association  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the 
Council  at  any  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  XUl 

ARTICLE   V. 
TREASURER. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  Treasarer  to  forward  bills  for 
annual  dues  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  successive  year,  and  to  meet 
all  Inlls  for  printing,  publishing,  salaries,  etc.,  on  presentation  of  vouchers 
approved  by  President  or  First  Vice-President,  and  the  General  Secretary. 

Sect.  2.  No  funds  shall  be  set  apart  for  permanent  investment  without  vote 
of  Council ;  and  all  funds  so  set  apart  may  be  invested  by  the  Treasurer  at  his 
discretion. 

Sect.  3.  The  President  or  First  Vice-President  may  draw  on  the  Treasurer 
in  favor  of  the  General  Secretary  at  any  time  for  such  sums,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time,  as  the  President  or  First  Vice-President 
may  deem  necessary  to  meet  any  proper  expenses  incident  to  the  management 
of  the  Association  or  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  to 
Membershq). 

ARTICLE  VI. 

PRINTING. 

Section  i.  The  selection  of  papers  for  publication  in  the  Journal  shall  be 
left  with  the  President  and  General  Secretary,  the  latter  serving  also  as  editor 
of  iht /(fuma/,  and  with  the  Heads  of  Departments.  The  Chairman  of  each 
Department  will  indicate  to  the  General  Secretary  what  papers,  in  hb  judg- 
ment, are  available  for  publication  in  the  report  of  proceedings. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Secretary  to  print  and  db- 
tribute  such  information  concerning  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  may  be  useful  in  securing  new  members. 

Sect.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Secretary  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute a  cloth-bound  copy  of  the  annnal  Journal  of  the  Association  to  each 
member  in  accordance  with  provisions  under  article  referring  to  Membtrsh^s, 
Each  essayist  will  be  entitled  to  twenty-five  reprints  of  his  p^er  at  the  expense 
of  the  Association,  on  condition  that  his  application  is  placed  on  file  prior  to 
the  printing  of  his  paper. 

Sect.  4.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary,  the 
funds  of  the  Association  will  not  justify  publication  in  cloth,  the  current 
edition  of  the  Journal  shall  appear  in  paper.  The  uniform  date  of  publication 
shall  be  within  six  months  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association.  Dis- 
tribution of  ih.t  Journal  shall  be  effected  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

MEMBERSHIPS. 

Section  i.  Elections  to  membership  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
provisions  contained  in  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution. 

Sect.  2.  After  initial  payment  of  assessment  fee,  all  members  in  arrearages 
for  the  next  following  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
Journal,    Failure  to  remit  annual  dues  for  two  consecutive  years  shall  result 
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in  loss  of  membership  in  the  Association.    The  General  Secretary,  however, 
may  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  the  application  of  this  rule  in  given  cases. 


ARTICLE  VIIL 

SALARIES. 

The  General  Secretary  shall  be  paid  the  amount  of  his  salary  in  quarterly 
instalments  upon  the  first  days  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July,  respec- 
tively ;  and  he  shall  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  at  his  discretion  such  sums  as 
may  be  allotted  by  vote  of  Council  for  clerical  assistance. 


OFFICERS   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

1908-1904. 


PrentUnt^  John  Ghahau  Brooks,  Cambridge,  Mais. 

Honorary  Prtndent^  Frank  6.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. 

First  Viee-PresuUtU,  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  LL.D.,  New  York  Dty. 

Seamd  Vice-President^  Hon.  Frbdbrick  J.  Kingsbury,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

DIRECTORS. 

President  Charlbs  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

W.  A.  GiLxs,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. 

Edward  T.  Pottbr,  Newport,  R.I. 

Eugbnb  Smith,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

BooKBR  T.  Washington,  Esq.,  Toskegee,  Ala. 

Sbymour  Dbxtbr,  Esq.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Hon.  St.  Clair  McKblwat,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Wm.  M.  F.  Round,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  C.  S.  Hamlin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Col.  Jacob  L.  Grbbnb,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice- Presidents » 


Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin,  LL.D.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Hon.    Francis     Wayland,   LL.D.,     New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Prest.  Danibl  C.  Oilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Hon.  WiLUAU  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Washing. 

ton,  D.C. 
Hon.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Wash- 

ii4;ton,  D.C. 
Prest.  J.  B.  Angbll,  LL.D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Hon.  A.  D.  Whitb,  LL.D.,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Hon.  John  Eaton,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.   Gborgb   Wbstinghousb,  Washington, 

D.C. 


Hon.  John  W.  Fostbr,  LL.D.,  Washington, 

DC. 
Lucy  HallfBrownb,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mrs.    Carounb     H.    Dall,    Washington, 

D.C. 
Gracb  PBCKJIAM  Murray,  M.D.,  New  York. 
H.  HoLBROOK  Curtis,  M.D.,  New  York. 
Rev.    F.    G.    Pbabody,   D.D.,   Cambridge, 


Prof.  Gborgb  L.  Raymond,  L.H.D.,  Prince* 

ton,  N.J. 
Mrs.  Virginia    B.  McKblway,    Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
C  A.  Woods,  Marion,  S.C. 
Rev.  JosBPH  Andbrson,  D.D.,  Waterbory, 

Conn. 


General  Secretary,  Frbdbrick  Stanlby  Root,  M.A.,  129  E.  15th  St.,  New  York. 
Treasurer t  W.  C.  LbGbndrb,  59  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


Department  Officers. 

I.    Rducaiien  and  Art.--  Mr.  S.  T.  Dutton,  New  York  City,  Ckairmam  ;  Mr.  Jambs  P. 
MuNROB,  Boston,  Mass..  Secretary. 

II.    Health.— SiMVKi.  H.  Durgin,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman;  Dr.  Hibbbrt  W. 
Hill,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary, 

III.  Social    Economy.^  J  OHM    Graham    Brooks,    Cambridge,     Mass.,    Chairman; 
HoRACB  G.  Wadun,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary, 

IV.  /nrispmdence. —  Hon.  Charlbs  Bulklby  Hubbbll,  New  York  City,   Chairman; 
Prof.  Isaac  Frankun  Russbll,  New  York  City,  Secretary. 


LIFE   MEMBERS. 


Extract  from  Constitntion :  **  On  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  any  per- 
son may  become  a  Life  Member,  exempt  fron^  assessments." 


Angell,  Mr.  George  T.,  19  Milk  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Baldwin,  Hon.   S.  E.,   LL.D.,   New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Barnard,  Mr.  James  M.,  140  Beacon 

St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M.,  140  Beacon 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Blatchford,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Mr.  Gamaliel,  502  Beacon 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
•Cole,  Mr.  W.  A.,  New  York  City. 
•Dike,   Mr.    Henry  M.,   New  York 

City. 
Dodge,  Mr.  Charles  C,  33  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Dodge,  William  E.,  Jr.,  99  John  St., 

New  York  City. 
Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Boston,  Mass. 
Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
•Farwell,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hermann,  Mrs.  H.,  59  W.  56th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Hewitt,  Hon.  Abram  S.,  9  Lexington 

Ave.,   New  York  City. 
Hoyt,  Hon.  J.  W.,  The  "Victoria," 

Washington,  D.C. 
James,  Hon.  D.  WUlis,  45  Wall  St, 

New  York  City. 
•Lawson,  Rev.  Albert   G.,  Camden, 

N.J. 


Letchworth,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Portageville, 

N.Y. 
Libbey,  Mr.  Jonas    M.,  New   York 

City. 
Sanborn,  Hon.   Frank    B.,  Concord, 

Mass. 
Sanborn,  Mrs.  Louisa  L.,  Concord, 

Mass. 
Smith,    Prof.   Goldwin,   LL.D.,    To- 
ronto, Canada. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Anson  Phelps,  45  Cedar 

St,  New  York  City. 
Stokes,   Mr.  1.  N.  Phelps,  47  Cedar 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Stokes,   Mr.  Thomas,  47  Cedar  St, 

New  York  City. 
Straus,   Hon.   Oscar  S.,  43   Warren 

St,  New  York  City. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry,  145  W.  38th  St, 

New  York  City. 
Ward,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.,  119  W.  52d  St, 

New  York  City. 
Ware,  Mr.  William  R.,  130  E.  37th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Wayland,  Prof.  Francis,  LL.D.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
White,  Hon.  Andrew  Dickson,  LL.D., 

Berlin,  Germany. 
Wolcott,     Miss     Ella     L.,    Elmira, 

N.Y. 
Young,  Mr.  J.  Edward,  130  William 

St.,  New  York  City. 


[NamM  marked  with  (*)  cannot  be  found  by  poet-office  officiale.] 


HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 


In  America, 

Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt,  Providence, 

R.I. 
Major-gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  150  Nassau 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Edmund  A.  Meredith,  Esq.,  care  The 

Toronto  Income  Trust  Co.,  Yonge 

St.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Hon.  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  Buenos 

Ajrres. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Sb  Walter  Crofton,  The  Close,  Win- 
chester. 

Lord  Radstock,  London. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Hen 
gorst,  Dolgelly,  Wales. 

Henry  Dunning  McLeod,  Esq.,  Ox 
ford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 

Alfred  Field,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

Thomas  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Henry  W.  Ackland,  M.D..  F.R.S., 
Oxford. 

Miss  Louisa  Innes  Lundsden,  Glen- 
bogie,  Rhynie,  Scotland. 

Herl^rt  Spencer,  Esq.,  London. 

Miss  J.  Frances  Dove,  Wycombe  Ab- 
bev,  Bucks,  England. 

Lord  Hobhouse,  15  Bruton  Street, 
London. 


Prof.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  London. 
Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  London. 
Moncure  D.  Conway,  Esq.,  London. 

In  France, 

M.   August   Laugel,   12    Rue  de    la 

d'Anjou,  Paris. 
M.    £mile    Cacheux,   25    Quai    St, 

Michel,  Paris. 
•M.  fimile  Trelat,  Paris. 
M.  F.  Buisson,  Bd.  163  Montpamasse, 

Paris. 
M.  £mil  Levasseur,  24  Rue  Monsieur 

le  Prince,  Paris. 
M.  Arthur    Raffalovich,  19    Avenue 

Hocbe,  Paris. 
M.   Pierre  Claudio  Jannet,  22   Rue 

Oudinot,  Paris. 

In  Italy, 

Signor  Martino  Beltrani-Scalia,  Rome. 
Prof.  C.  F.  Gabba,  Pisa. 
•Prof.  Alberto  de  Errea,  Cavaliere 
della  Coma  d'  Italia,  Venice. 

In  Belgium, 

•M  P.  Buls,  Brussels. 
M.  Van  de  Rest,  Brussels. 


[The  names  on  this  list  marked  with  a  (*)  are  those  of  persons  in^o  cannot  be  found  by  post* 
oiBoe  officials.] 


LIST  OF   ANNUAL   MEMBERS,  1903. 


[Note. —  With  reference  to  this  enrollment  some  explanations  are  essential, 
and  they  are  as  follows : — 

The  *'  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,*'  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  but  now  an  independent  body, 
still  retains  a  certain  connection  with  the  Association  in  the  form  of  Associate 
Memberships.  The  following  clauses  from  vote  passed  at  the  Saratoga  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  define  the  existing  status: — 

Voted,  That  the  roembera  of  the  Institute  be  ipso  facto  associate  membera  of  the  Association 
in  leturn  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Institute  in  making  members  of  the  Association  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute. 

In  the  list  subjoined,  such  associate  members  are  marked  with  a  star.  In 
the  matter  of  academic  titles,  such  only  are  given  as  are  known.  Members 
are  earnestly  solicited  to  communicate  with  the  editor  at  once  respecting 
academic  titles,  and  also  to  correct  any  errors  which  may  be  found  upon  the 
roll.  All  resignations  should  also  be  promptly  reported  to  the  permanent 
address  of  the  General  Secretary,  129  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City.] 


•Abbey,  Edwin  A.,  Fairford,  Eng- 
land. 

Abrahams,  A.,  800  St.  Marks  Ave., 
BrookWn. 

Adams,  B.,  23  Court  St.,  Boston. 

Adams,  Elbridge  L.,  91 1  Wilder  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

*Adams,  Henry,  Washington,  D.C. 

*Adams,  Herbert,  LL.D.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Adams,  Oscar  Fay,  41  Marlboro  St., 
Boston. 

Addam,  Miss  Jane,  Hull  House, 
Chicago. 

Ade,  George,  the  Record^  Chicago. 

Agar,  John  E.,  31   Nassau  St.,  New 

.     York. 

Aiken,  W.  M.,  St.  James  Building, 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

•Alden,  Henry  M.,  care  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York. 

Aldrich.  Charles  F.,  Home  Insurance 
Building,  Chicago. 

Aldrich,  Nelson  W.,  Providence,  R.I. 

•Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Aldridge,  George  W.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

•Alexander,  John  W.,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

•Allen,  James  Lane,  66  5th  Ave.,  New 
York. 


Allen,  Hon.  John  B.,  505  Harvard 
Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Allen,  S.  H.,  501  Jackson  St., 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Allen,  Thomas,  12  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston. 

Allen,  Miss  Viola,  27  W.  93d  St., 
New  York  City. 

Allen,  William  A.,  Madison,  Neb. 

Allison,  Hon.  W.  B.,  1124  N  St., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ames,  Gen.  Adelbert,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Ames,  James  Barr,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Amory,  Robert,  M.D.,  279  Beacon 
St.,  Boston, 

Anderson,  E.  Ellery,  27  William  St., 
New  York. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.D.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn- 
Anderson,  Warren  E.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Anderson,  Winslow,  M.D.,  1220  Sut- 
ton St.,  San  Francisco. 

Andrews,  Charles,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Andrews,  Hon.  Charles  B.,  LL.D., 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

Angell,  Henry  C,  16  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Anthony,  Prof.  Wm.  A.,  Cooper 
Union,  New  York. 

Archer,  Frederick,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Ashley,   Prof.  Clarence    D.,   LL.D., 

N.Y.  Un.  Law  School.  New  York. 
Ashlejr,  George  Hall,  15  W.  22d  St., 

Induinapolis,  Ind. 
Ashmore,  George  C,  M.D.,  794  Re- 

pablic  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Atwood,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  **  Bloom- 

ingdale,"  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Atwood,  J.  M.,  159  Meigs  St.,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 
Audsley,  G.  A.,  Bowling  Green  Office, 

II  Broadway,  New  Yoric. 
Austen,  Peter  T.,  218  St.  Johns  PL, 

Brooklyn. 
Avery,  A.  C,  Morganton,  N.C. 
Avery,  Edward  H.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 
Ayer,    Benjamin    F.,    99    Pine    St., 

Chicago. 
Ayers,  Howard,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Bacon,    Edwin    M.,    6    Beacon    St., 

Boston. 
Bacon,  Henry,  12  bis  Rue  Vineuse, 

Paris,  France. 
Bacon,   Robert,  33   Wall    St.,   New 

York  City. 
Baker,  David  S.,  170  Westminster  PI., 

Providence,  R.I. 
Baker,  Prof.  George  S.,  190  Brattle 

St.,  Cambridge. 
Baker,  Hon.  John  H.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Bakewell,   Prof.   Charles    Montague, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
•Baldwin,   Hon.   S.  E.,  LL.D.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Baldwin,  William  H.,  Jr.,  32  Nassau 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin,    Wm.   D.,     25    Grant    PL, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Ball,  Thomas,  29  S.  Mountain  Ave., 

Montclair,  N.J. 
Band,  A.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Bangs,  John  Kendrick,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Barber,  Walter  L.,  M.D.,  Waterbury, 

Conn. 
Barclay,  Shepard,  705  Olive  St.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Barr,  Mrs.  Amelia  £.,  Comwall-on- 

Hudson,  N.Y. 
Barrows,  Charles  Clifford,  M.D.,  8  W. 

36th  St.,  New  York. 
Bartholomew,  Hon.  J.  M.,  Bismarck, 

N.D. 
Bartlett,  Franklin,  41  Park  Row,  New 

York, 
Bartlett,  John,  165  Brattle  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Baylor,   Mrs.   Frances   C,  313   Hall 

St.,  West  Savannah,  Ga. 


Beach,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.,  28  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston. 
Beach,  H.  H.  A.,  M.D.,  28  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Bostbn. 
Beard,    Daniel    C,  204    Amity  St., 

Flushing,  L.I. 
Beates,  Henry,  Jr.,  M.D.,  1504  Wahiut 

St.,  Philadelphia. 
Beaver,   Hon.  James  A.,  Bellefonte, 

Pa. 
•Beckwith,  J.  Carroll,  58  W.  57th  St, 

New  York  City. 
BelL  Clark,  M.D.,  39  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Belmont,  August,  32  Nassau  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Benedict,  £.  C,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Benedict,  Frank    Lee,   15 14   H   St., 

N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
•Benson,  Frank  W.,  Salem,  N.H. 
Bentley,  Edwin,  M.D.,  617   Main  St., 

Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Bergen,  Van  Brunt,  Shore  Road  and 

77th  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Berger,  Victor  L.,  1229  Second  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bemays,     August    C,    M.D.,    3623 

Laclede  Ave..  St.  Louis. 
Betts,  B.  Frank,  M.D.,  1609  Girard 

Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
•Bigelow,  Hon.  John,  Highland  Falls- 

on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Bigger,  L.  A.,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Bingham,  E.  F.,  1907   H  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.C. 
•Bird,  Arthur,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Bishop,  J.  Remsen,  117  Huntington 

PL,  Mt.  Vernon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Bispham,   David    S.,   Players'    Club, 

New  York. 
Bixler,  James  W.,  D.D.,  5  Broad  St., 

New  London,  Conn. 
Bjorksten,  Meodove,95  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 
Blaikie,  William,  206  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Blair,  James  L.,  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
•Blashfield,  Edwin   H.,  48   W.  S9th 

St.,  New  York. 
Blenner,   Carle  J.,   58    W.  57th   St., 

New  York. 
Blount,  Hennr  F.,  The  Oakes,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
•Bhim,  Robert  F.,  90  Grove  St.,  New 

York. 
Blumenberg,  Marc  A.,  Broadway  and 

70th  St.,  The  Ormonde,  New  York. 
Blumer,  G.  Alder,  M.D.,  Butler  Hos- 

pital.  Providence,  R.I. 
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Boardman,  D.  L.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Boies,  Col.  H.  M.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Bonaparte,    Hon,  Charles    J.,   Balti- 
more, Md. 
Bonney,    Charles    C,    511    Tacoma 

Building,  Chicago. 
Bookman,  D.  S.,  i  Madison  Sq.,  New 

York. 
Borland,  WUfred  P.,  Biirley,  Wash. 
Boutelle,  Hon.  C.  A.,  157  Broadway, 

Bangor,  Me. 
Bowker,  R.  R.,  274  Lafayette  Ave., 

Brooklyn. 
Bowles,  Samuel,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Boyde,  David  R.,  Norman,  Okla. 
Boynton,  F.  D.,  114  So.  Geneva  St., 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Bracken,  H.  M.,  M.D.,  loio  4th  St., 

South  Minneapolis. 
Bradley,  A.   C,   2013  Q  St.,  N.W.. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Braislin,  Miss  Alice  G.,  Bordentown, 

N.J. 
Braman,    James    C,    50    State    St., 

Boston. 
Bramer,  J.  C,  Aubumdale,  Mass. 
Branner,  J.  C.,  Stanford  University, 

Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Brantley,  W.  G.  Brunswick,  Ga. 
Breaux,  Hon.  Joa.  A.,  1728  Canal  St., 

New  Orleans. 
Breed,  William  J.,  1213  W.  8th  St., 

Cincinnati. 
Brett,  George  P.,  66  5th  Ave.,  New 

York. 
Brevoort,  James  R.,  390  N.  Broad 

way,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Brewer,  Hon.  David  J..  LL.D.,   Su 

premeCourt  U.S. .Washington,  D.C 
Brewster,  Hon.  Lyman  D.,  Danbury, 

Conn. 
Brickell,  Robert  C,  634  Franklin  St. 

Huntsville,  Ala. 
Brinkerhoff,  Roeliff,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Bristol,   J.   J.   D.,    I    Madison   Ave, 

New  York. 
Broadhead,  G.  C  Columbia,  Mo. 
Brock  way,  Z.  R.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Bronson,  J.  H.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Brooks,  Edward,  5971  Drexel  Road, 

Philadelphia. 
Brooks,  Noah,  Castine,  Me. 
Bro¥m,  Amos  P.,  Stenton  Ave.,  Ger- 

mantown.  Pa. 
Brown,  Glenn,  918  F  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Brown,  J.  Stanford,  i  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
Brown,  John  Howard,  378  Boylston 

St.,  Boston. 


Brown,  Julius  L.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Brown,  W.  L.,  42  W.  72d  St,  New 
York. 

Browne,  Dr.  Lucy  Hall,  158  Mon- 
tague St.,  Brooklyn. 

•Brownell,  W.  C,  153  5th  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Bruce,  A.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Brush,  Edward  N.,  M.D.,  Sheppard 
&  Enoch  Pratt  Hosp.,  Baltimore. 

•Brush,  George  de  Forest,  50  E.  8ist 
St.,  New^York  City. 

Buchanan,  John  L.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Buchanan,  Joseph  R.,  San  Jos^,  Cal. 

Buchanan,  Joseph  R.,  45  Park  PL, 
New  York. 

•Buck,  Dudley,  34  Sidney  PI.,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

Buel,  J.  W.,  3941  Market  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bullock,  Charles  J.,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

•Bunce,  Wm.  Gedney,  21  Woodland 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Burdette,  Robert  G.,  891  Orange 
Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Burdick,  E.  C,  29  Broad  St,  New 
York  City. 

Burleigh,  C.  B.,  Augusta,  -Me. 

Bumam,  A.  R.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Burnett,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson, 
Maythan  Hall,  Rolvenden,  Kent, 
England. 

Burnett,  Swan  M.,  M.D.,9i6Farragut 
St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

•Burroughs,  John,  West  Park,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Frederick  R.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Burton,  James,  487  W.  22d  St.,  New 
York. 

Busey,  Samuel  C,  M.D.,  901  i6th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Butler,  Prof.  Nathaniel,  Colby  Uni- 
versity, Waterville,  Me. 

Byford,  Henry  T.,  100  State  St., 
.  Boston. 

Bynum,  William  P.,  Jr.,  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

•Cable,  George  W.,  L.H.D.,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Cadwalader,  John,  263  S.  4th  St., 
Philadelphia. 

Cadwalader.  John  L.,  40  Wall  St., 
New  York. 

Callaway,  S.  R.,  25  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

Cameron,  Hon.  John  D.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Camp,  W.  H.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Campbell,  R.  D.,  Grand  Forks, 
N.D. 
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Canfield,  James  H.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

*Cannan,  Bliss,  640  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  N.Y. 

Carter,  Hon.  James  C,  54  Wall  St., 
New  York. 

Carter,  Robert  I.,  Times  Star^  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Case,  Theodore  S.,  M.D.,  900  W.  1 5th 
St.,  Kansas  City«  Mo. 

Cawein,  MfltUson  J.,  1828  W.  Market 
St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

«Chadwick,  George  W.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

ChamberUdn,  Hon.  D.  H.,  40  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Chamberlain,  Hon.  Joshua  L.,  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Chamberlain,  J.  W.  C,  M.D.,  Lowry 
Arcade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Chambers,  P.  H.,  M.D.,  24  E.  53d  St., 
New  York. 

Champney,  Benjamin,  40  Pleasant 
St,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Champney,  J.  Wells,  96  5th  Ave., 
New  York. 

Chappie,  J.  M.,  33  Kent  Sq.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  105  £. 
22d  St.,  New  York. 

Chase,  George,  35  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 

•Chase,  William  M.,  303  5th  Ave., 
New  York. 

Chickering.  J.  W.,  The  Portner, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Choate,  WUliam  G.,  40  Wall  St., 
New  York. 

Chopin,  Miss  Kate,  3317  Morgen  St, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Christy,  Howard  C,  76  W.  85th  St., 
New  York. 

Church  Frederick  E.,  Hudson,  N.Y. 

Clark,  Edward,  417  4th  St,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Clark,  James  Gardner,  M.D.,  646 
Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Thomas  B.,  5  E.  34th  St., 
New  York. 

•Clemens,  Samuel  L.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Clowes,  George  H.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Cobb,  Henry  Iverson,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Cochran.  W.  Bourke,  31  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

Coit,  J.  M,,  St  Paul's  School,  Con- 
cord, N.H. 

Coker,  J.  L.,  HarUville,  S.C. 


Cole,  Hon.  Charles  C,  1705  N   St, 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Coleman,    Thomas    D.,    M.D.,    505 

Greene  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Coles,  Rev.  A.  W.,  D.D.,  316  Wash- 

ington  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.Y.    * 
•Collins,    Alfred   Quinton,   Carnegie 

Hall.  New  York  City. 
Collins,   Joseph,   M.D.,  47    W.  38th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Collins,   Michael  F.,  270    Ri«er  St, 

Troy,  N.Y. 
Conner,  P.  S.,  M.D.,  215  W.  9th  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Connolly,  M.  W.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Connor,  Leartus,  M.D.,  103  Carr  St., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
•Conway,  Moncure  D.,  care  E.  Con- 
way, 29  Broadway,  New  York. 
Cooke,    Geoige     Willis,    Wakefield, 

Mass. 
Coolidge,  Hon.  T.  Jefferson,  64  Ames 

Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cooper,  Kllwood,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Corcoran,  John  W.,  LL.D.,  Tremont 

Building.  Boston,  Mass. 
Corliss,    Guy  C.   H.,  Grand  Forks, 

N.D. 
Comwallis,  Kinahan,  16  E.   22d  St., 

New  York. 
Corson,   Hiram,   Cornell   University, 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Corthell,  E.  L.,  27  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
Costa,    Paul    F.,    Security   Building, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Coues,  Elliott,  1726  N  St,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Courtney,   Walter,    M.D.,    Brainerd, 

Minn. 
Cowan,  Dr.  Frank,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
•Cox,  Kenyon,  75  W.  S5lh  St.,  New 

York. 
Coy,  Edward  G.,  Lakeville,  Conn. 
Crack,  S.  G.,  Macon,  Mo. 
Craig,  William  Bayard,  Des  Moines, 

la.,  Drake  University. 
Craigie,  Mrs.  Paul  M.  T.,  56  Lancas- 
ter Gate,  London,  England. 
Crampton,  C.   A.,   Int.    Rev.   Treas. 

Dept,  Washington,  D.C. 
Crandall,  Charles   H.,  New  Canaan, 

Conn. 
Crane,  R.  T.,  Crane  &  Co..  Chicago, 

111. 
Crane,   William  H.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 
Cranmer,  G.  L.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
•Crawford,  F.  Marion,  60   5th  Ave., 

New  York. 
Crawshaw,     Prof.    W.    H.,    Colgate 

University,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
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Cninden,    Frederick   M.,   Public   Li- 
brary, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Culberton,  J.  C,  M.D.,  317  W.  7th 

St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Curtin,  Jeremiah,  Bristol,  Vt. 
Curtin,   Dr.   Roland  G.,   22  S.  i8th 

St.,  Philadelphia. 
Curtis,    George    W.,    New    Haven, 

Conn. 
Curtis,  H.  Holbrook,  M.D.,  118  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York. 
Curtis,   Prof.   Mattoon  M.,  43  Adel- 

bert  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Curtis,  William  E.,30  Broad  St.,  New 

York. 
Curtis,  William  Eleroy,  1801  Connect- 
icut Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Cutting,  R.   Fulton,  32  Nassau  St., 

New  York  City. 
Dabney,  Prof.  Charles  W.,  Univeisity 

of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
Dana,  Charles  L.,  M.D.,  50  W.  46th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
*Dannat,    William    T.,    45    Avenue 

Villiers,  Paris,  France. 
Dargan,  £.  Keith,  Darlington,  S.C. 
Davies,    Julien    T.,    32   Nassau   St., 

New  York. 
Davis,    Dr.   Booth    Colwell,  Alfred, 

N.Y. 
Davis.  H.  E.,  Elkhis,  W.  Va. 
Davis,  Hon.  John,  Court  of  Claims, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Davis,  Richard  Harding,  34  W.  30tli 

St.,  New  York. 
Day,  Richard  E.,  Litt.D.,  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity   of    State   of    New    York, 

Albany. 
Dayton,  Charles  W.,  27  William  St., 

New  York. 
De  Blois,  Austen  K.,  Elgin,  111. 
Deemer,  Hon.  H.  E.,  Red  Oak,  la. 
•De  Koven,  Reginald,  83  Irving  PL, 

New  York. 
Dennis,  Charles  H.,  1893  Roscoe  St, 

Chicago,  111. 
Dering,  Prof.  D.  W.,  New  York  Unl- 

versity.  New  York. 
De  Wotf,  J.  Halsey,  30  Market  Sq., 

Providence,  R.I. 
Dexter,  Hon.  Seymour,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Dimock,  H.   F.,  Pier  No.  11,  North 

River,  N.Y. 
Dinwiddle,  William,  Kensington,  Md. 
Dithmar,     Edward     A.,    Hotel    San 

Remo,  8th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Dittenhoefer,    A.    J.,    96    Broadway, 

N.Y. 
Dixon,  J.  M.,  5886  Von  Veisen  Ave., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Doane,  W.  H.,  2223  Auburn  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dodd,  Amzi,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 

Dodge,  Walter  Phelps,  325  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dolbear,  A.  E.,  Tufts  College,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Doremus,  Charles  A.,  59  W.  51st  St., 
New  York  City. 

Doughty,  William  Howard,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Douglas,  Rev.  George  W.,  D.D., 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y. 

Dowd,  C.  F.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Downs,  William  H.,  524  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Drake,  Gen.  J.  Madison,  116  Jeffer- 
son Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Draper,  Daniel,  Central  Park  Observ- 
atory, New  York  City. 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  6  W.  i02d  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Dresser,  Horatio  W.,  272  Congress 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Drew,  John,  Racquet  Club,  New  York. 

Drexel,  George  W.,  600  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Drumgoole,  Will  Allen,  Estill  Springs, 
Tenn. 

Duane,  Russell,  911  Pine  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Du  Bois,  W.  E.  B.,  Atlanta  Univer- 
si^,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dudley,  Charles  B.,  Drawer  334, 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C." 

Dunning,  Rev.  A.  E.,  D.D.,  i  Somer- 
set St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

•Duveneck,  Frank,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dwight,  William  B.,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Dyer,  Col.  D.  B.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Eastman,  Joseph,  4  E.  70th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Eaton,  Hon.  John,  Washington,  D.C. 

Eberhard,  Ernest,  M.D.,  Vernon 
Heights,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Ebetsole,  E.  C,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Edgar,  William  C,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Edgren,  A.  H.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Edmunds,  A.  Lawrence,  P.O.  Box 
1425,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edwaids,  George  Wharton,  Plainfield, 
N.J. 

Egan,  Maurice  Francis^  212  N.  Capi- 
tal St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

*Eggleston,  Edward,  Joshua's  Rock, 
Lake  George,  N.Y. 

Eidlitz,  Cyrus  L.  W.,  Townsend 
Building,  New  York  City. 
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Eilers,    A.,     751    St.    Marks     Ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Eliot,   Pres.  Charles   W.,   LL.D.,  17 

Qoinqr  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ellery,  Chauncev,  St.  James  Building, 

Broadway  and  26th  St.,  New  York. 
Elverson,    James,  2024   Walnut   St., 

Philadelphia. 
Engelman,  George  J.,  208  Beacon  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Evans,  James,  M.D.,  Florence,  S.C. 
Evans,  J.  G.,  Grant  Park,  111. 
Everard,  Mrs.  James,  697  5th  Ave., 

New  York, 
Eyre,  Wilson,  Jr,  929  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fairchild,  Hon.  Charles  S.,  46  Wall 

St.,  New  York. 
Fairchild,  George  T.,  Berea,  Ky. 
Famam,  Prof.  Henry  W.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Farrdl,  James  C,  60  Willett  St.,  Al- 
bany, N.Y. 
*Fawcett,    Edgar,    104  Gt  Portland 

St.,  London,  England. 
Fels,    Maurice,    131 2    Franklin    St., 

Philadelphia. 
Ferguson,  Prof.  Henry,  123   Vernon 

St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Femald,  M.  C,  Orono,  Me. 
Femow,   B.,  Army  and   Navy  Club, 

New  York. 
Finertv,  John  F.,  3562  Grand  Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 
Finley,  John  H.,  Care  S.  S.  McClure 

Co.,  141  E.  25th  St.,   New   York 

City. 
Finn,  Joseph  L.,  62  Oak  St.,  Jersey 

City,  N.J. 
Fiske,  Amos   K.,  7   West  43d   St, 

New  York  Qty. 
Fiske,  Harrison  Grey,  1432  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Fiske,   Stephen,   64   5th  Ave.,   New 

York. 
♦Fiske,  Willard,  Florence,  Italy. 
Fitch,  Clyde,  147  East  38th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Flanders,   Henry,    419    Walnut   St., 

Philadelphia. 
Fleming,  Mrs.  Williamina  P.,  Harvard 

College    Observatory,    Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Flower,  B.  O.,  Pierce  Building,  Cop- 
ley Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Folwell,   William  W.,  1020  5th   St., 

S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Forman,  Allan,  20  Liberty  St.,  New 

York. 
*Foote,  Arthur,  Dedham,  Mass. 


Fowler,  Hon.  Charles  M.,  720  North 

Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
*Fox,  John,  Jr.,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 
Frankland,   F.   W.,    346    Broadway, 

New  York. 
Freedley,  Edwin  F.,  3905  Fairmount 

Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Freer,  Charles  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Freer,  Frederick  W.,  28  Free  Studio 

BuUdine,  Chicago,  111. 
French,  Daniel  C.,  125  W.  nth  St., 

New  York. 
French,    W.   M.   R.,   Art    Institute, 

Chicago,  111. 
Fries,  John  W.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Frothingham,  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
•Fuller,  Henry  B.,  Chicago,  lU. 
FuUer,  Hon.  Melville  W.,  Washing- 

ton,  D.C. 
Fulton,    Robert    B.,    Univenity    of 

Mississippi,  University  P.O.,  Miss. 
Funk,  I.  K.,  195  Washington  Park, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Gage,  Hon.  Lyman  J.,  171 5  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  Washmgton,  D.C. 
Gaines,  R.  R.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Gallaudet,  Edward  M.,  LL.D.,  Gal- 

laudet  College,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gaily,  M.,  130  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
Gantt,  James  B.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Gardiner,  Charles  A.,  32  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 
•Garland,    Hamlin,    care    McClure^s 

Magazine^  New  York  City. 
Garrett,  John  B.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
Gates,  Pres.  Merrill  E.,  LL.D.,  1429 

New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Catling,  Richard  J.,  834  West  End 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Gay,  Dr.  George  W.,  665   Boylston 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
•Gay,  Walter,  Ti  Rue  Ampere,  Paris. 
Gs^ley,  Charles  Mills,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Gelatt,  Roland   B.,  417    W.   Market 

St,  Louisville,  Ky. 
George,  A.    J.,   43    Thomdike    St., 

Brookline,  Mass. 
Gerhardt,   Karl,  Box  23,  Station  A, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Gericke,    Wilhelm,    Upland    Road, 

Brookline,  Mass. 
•Gibson,  C.  D.,  Players'  Club,  New 

York  City. 
Gibbons,   Henry,  Jr.,  920  Polk  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gifford,  R.  Swain,  152  W.  S7th  St., 

New  York. 
Gilbert,  C.  B.,  226  Mount  Prospect 

Ave.,  Newark,  N.J. 
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GUbreath,  Sidney  G.,  Peabody  Nor- 
mal College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

♦GUchrist,  W.  W.,107  15th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa. 

*Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  33  E.  17  th 
St.,  New  York. 

Giles,  William  A.,  64  Borden  Block, 
Chicago,  111. 

♦GiUette,  WUliam,  Plaza  Hotel,  New 
York. 

•Gilman,  Pres.  D.  C,  LL.D.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Gladden,  Rev.  Washington,  D.D., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Goddard,  Morrill,  New  York  Journal^ 
New  York  City. 

♦Godwin,  Parke,  19  E.  37th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Gordon,  Armstead  C,  Staunton,  Va. 

•Gordon,  Rev.  G.  A.,  D.D.,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Gordy,  Wilbur  F.,  104  Gillette  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Gould,  G.  W.,  1631  Lunt  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Graham,  George  E.,  Manager  Press 
Association,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Graham,  George  S.,  509  Crozier  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•Grant,  Robert,  205  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston. 

Gray,  Elisha,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Gray,  Judge  J.  C,  Court  of  Appeals, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Greene,  David  M.,  41  First  St.,  Troy, 
N.Y. 

Greene,  CoL  Jacob  L.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Greene,  J.  Warren,  3  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

•Gregory,  Eliot,  6122  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Grew,  Henry  S.,  89  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Griffin,  Percy,  48  Exchange  PL,  New 
York. 

•Griffis,  Rev.  William  Elliott,  D.D., 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Grinnell,  George  B.,  346  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Grosvenor,  Lemuel  E.,  185  Lindley 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Grosvenor,  Prof.  E.  A.,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 

Guild,  Curtis,  Jr.,  Box  1596,  Boston. 

Guthrie,  W.  D.,  40  Wall  St.,  New 
York. 

Habberton,  John,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

•Hadley.  Pres.  Arthur  T.,  LL,D., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Hainer,  Bayard  F.,  Perry,  Okla. 
Haines,  H.  S.,  American  Society  Civil 

Engineers,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Hatford,  R.  J.,  1622  22d  St,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.C 
Hall,  C.  H.,  Salem,  Ore. 
Hall,  Thomas,  10  Water  St,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
Halladay,     Waller,     120    Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Hallett,    Hon.    Moses    B.,     Denver, 

Col. 
Halsall,    W.  F.,  620  Atlantic  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Halstead,   Albert,   Postal  Telegraph 

Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Halstead,    Murat,    643   W.  4th   St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Hamilton,  T.   F.,   Saratoga  Springs, 

N.Y. 
Hamlin,  C.  S.,  Ames  Building!  Bos- 
ton. 
Hanford,  C.  H.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
•Hardy,   Arthur    Sherburne,  care  of 

E.   £.    Hardy,  Tremont  Building, 

Boston. 
Hargis,   Thomas     F.,     **  Rossmore," 

Lewinsville,  Ky. 
•Harland,      Henry,     144     Cromwell 

Road,  London,  England. 
Harney,  George  E.,  113  E.  36th  St, 

New  York  City. 
Harney,  Will  Wallace,  Miami,  Fla. 
Harper,  Pres.  William  R.,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Harris,  Prof.  W.  T.,  LL.D.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
•Harrison,  Alexander,  17  Rue  Cam- 

pagne  Premiere,  Paris,  France. 
Harrison,  Hon.  Carter  H.,  295  Schil- 
ler St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Harrison,  Hon.  Lynde,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Harrison,  Ralph  C,  919  Pine  St,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
•Harte,    Bret,    74     Lancaster   Gate, 

London,  England. 
Harter,  George  A.,  Delaware  College, 

Newark,  Del. 
Hartwell,   H.   W.,  147  Summer  St, 

Waltham,  Mass. 
Harvey,  Alexander,   267    5th    Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Harvey,  George  F.,  Saratoga  Springs, 

n.y; 

Haskell,  W.  E.,  the  Times,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

•Hassam,  Childe,  152  W.  57th  St., 
New  York. 
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Hastings,  Frank  Seymour,  29  Broad 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Hanpt,  Prof.  Lewis  M.,    107  North 

35th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hawes,  Miss  Susan  M.,  98  Park  Ave., 

Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Hawkins,  Rush  C,  21  W.  20th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Hawthorne,  Julian,  216  W.  138th  St., 

New  York. 
•Hay,  Hon.  John,  LL.D.,  Washing- 

ton,  D.C. 
Haynes,  D.  O.,  396  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Hazard,  R.  G.,  Peacedale,  R.I. 
Henderson,  Hon.  J.  B.,  i6th  St.  and 

Florida  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hering,  Prof.  D.  W.,  New  York  Uni- 

versity.  University  Heights,  N.Y. 
•Heme,  James  A.,  79  Convent  Ave., 

New  York. 
Herrick,  A.  B.,  120  Liberty  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Herrick,   Prof.   C.   Judson,    Denison 

University,  Granville,  Ohio. 
Herring,  William,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 
Hill,  Alfred  R.,  M.D.,  669  5th  Ave., 

New  York. 
Hin,  J.   Stanhope,    21    Buckingham 

St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ^ 

Hinds,  Prof.  J.  I.  D.,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Hitchcock,  Hon.  Henry,  LL.D.,  709 

Wainwright  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hoadley,  Hon.  George,  22   William 

St.,  New  York. 
Holland,  Rev.  Robert  A.,  2918  Pine 

St,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Holls,  Frederick  W.,  120  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Holt,   Henry,   29  W.  23d  St.,  New 

York. 
•Howard,  Brooson,  20X  W.  78th  St., 

New  York. 
♦Howells,  W.  D.,  40   W.  59th   St., 

New  York. 
Howes,  Prof.  Charles  F.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Howland,  Richard  S.,  Journal  Oifice, 

Providence,  R.I. 
Hoyt,  Colgate,  36    Wall    St.,  New 

York. 
Hubbell,  Hon.  Charles  Bulkley,  New 

York  City. 
Hughes,   Rupert,  Criterion,   156  5th 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Hunneker,   James    G.,  care   Musical 

Courier^  St.  James   Building,  New 

York  City. 
Hunt,  Richard  H.,  28   £.   21st    St., 

New  York  City. 
Huston,  J.  W.,  Boise  City,  Ida. 


•Hutton,  Laurence,  care  of  Harper 

Brothers,  New  York  City. 
Hyde,  James  Nevins,  100  State  St., 

Chicago,  IlL 
Jackson,  Theodore    F.,   10   W.  43d 

St.,  New  York. 
Jacobi,  A.,  M.D.,  no   W.  34th    St., 

New  York. 
Jacques,  David    R.,   120  Broadway, 

New  York. 
James,    Prof.    E.   J.,   University    of 

Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
♦James,  Henry,  Lambs  House,  Rye, 

England. 
•James,  Prof.  William,  LL.D.,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Janeway,   Edward  G.,  M.D.,  36  W. 

40th  St.,  New  York. 
•Jefferson,    Joseph,   LL.D.,    Players* 

Club,  New  York  City. 
Jenkins,  Judge  James  G.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Jenks,  Prof.  J.  W.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Jewett,  Miss  Sarah  Ome,  South  Ber- 
wick, Me. 
John,   Samuel   Will,   2669  Highland 

Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Johnson,   Henry  V.,   1038    Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.,  Denver,  Col. 
•Johnson,    Robert    Underwood,    the 

Century  Maga^iney  New  York  City. 
Johnston,  J.  B.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Johnstone,  E.  R.,  Times,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Jones,  Breckenridge,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kaler,  James   Otis,   P.O.  Box   1079, 

Portland,  Me. 
Keasbey,  Lindley   M.,   Bryn    Mawr, 

Pa. 
Keaton,  Hon.  James   R.,  Oklahoma 

City,  Okla. 
•Kelley,    Edgar    Stillman,    Steinway 

Hall,  New  York  City. 
Kellogg,  Dr.  James  H.,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich. 
Kelly,  Robert  Morrow,  1536  2d  St., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Kenealy,  Alexander  C,  445  xst  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
•Kennan,    George,    Baddeck,    Cape 

Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 
Kent,  William,  Passaic,  N.J. 
Kimball,  Benjamin  A.,  Concord,  N.H. 
Kingsbury,  Hon.  Frederick  J.,  Water- 
bury  Conn. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  Athenaeum  Club, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  London. 
Kobbe,  Gustav,  138  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Kohlsaat,  H.  H.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Kohns,   Lee,  27   W.   74th   St.,  New 

York. 
Kursheedt,  Manuel    A.,  35    Warren 

St.,  New  York. 
fLa  Farge,  Bancel,  51  W.  loth  St., 

New  York. 
♦La   Farge,   John,   51    W.  loth   St., 

New  York. 
Laffam,  W.  M.,  335  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York. 
Landon,  J.  S.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Lang,  B.  J.,  8   Brimmer   St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
*Lathrop,    Francis,    29    Washington 

Sq.,  New  York. 
Lea,   Henry    Charles,   2000    Walnut 

St.,  Philadelphia. 
Leeman,  J.  Howard,  40  Water  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Le  Gras,  Gustave,  7 1  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York. 
Leipziger,  Dr.  Henry  M.,  324  E.  soth 

St.,  New  York. 
Leverett,  Frank,  312  N.  Thayer  St., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Levy,  James,  St.  Paul  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Lewis,  Hon.  Charlton  T.,  34  Nassau 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Lewis,    £.    H.,    Lewis    Inst.,    Madi- 
son and    Robey  Streets,  Chicago, 

111. 
Lmdsey,  C.  E.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Lippincott,    Craig,    218    W.    Ritten- 

house  Sq.,  Philadelphia. 
Lippincott,  John   H.,  132   Sip  Ave., 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Littlejohn,   Prof.    J.   Martin,  303   S. 

Main  St.,  Burkville,  Mo. 
♦Lodge,  Hon:  Henry  Cabot,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Logan,  James  £.,  M.D.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 
Ix>gan,   Walter  S.,   27   William   St., 

New  York. 
Lord,  James   Brown,    160   5th   Ave., 

New  York. 
Loring,  Augustus  P.,  22  Congress  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
♦Lounsbury,  Prof.  Thomas  R.,  LL.D., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Low,  A.  Maurice,  1410  G.  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Lowery,   Francis   P.,  Calumet   Club, 

New  York. 
Ludlow,  Henry  G.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  P.O.  Box   17 17, 

Boston,  Mass. 
♦Mabie,  Hamilton   W.,  L.H.D.,  the 

OuUook,  New  York  City. 


MacLaren,  Archibald,  Lowery  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Macmonnies,  Fred  W.,  Paris,  France. 

Magie,  W.  J.,  556  N.  Broad  St.,  Eliz- 
abeth, N.J. 

Magill,  Prof.  E.  H.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Magruder,  Benjamin  D.,  7  Washing- 
ton PL,  Chicagoj 

•Mahan,  Capt.  A.  T.,  160   W.  86th 
St.,  New  York. 

Marshall,  James,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Marshall,  Louis,  47  E.  7  2d  St.,  New 
York. 

Martin,   John,  973  Lexington    Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Mason,  Miss  Ida,  x  Walnut  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mathews,  Joseph  McD.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

♦Matthews,  Brander,  681   West  End 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Maurice,  C.  S.,  Jekyl  Island,  Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

Mayer,  David,  1043   sth   Ave.,   New 
York. 

McBryde,  John  M.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

McCfidl,  John  A.,  346  Broadway,  New 
York. 

McCutcheon,   F.   W.,  40    WaU    St., 
New  York  City. 

McClure  A.  K.,  Times  Office,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

McCracken,  W.  D.,  381  Central  Park, 
W.,  New  York. 

♦McDowell,   E.  A.,   381    Park    Ave., 
New  York. 

McKeen,  James,  32  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 

♦McKelway,    Hon.    St.    Clair,     121 
Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn. 

McKelway,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  121  Hicks 
St.,  Brooklyn. 

McKewer,   Gen.   Chauncey,  1508   H 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

♦McKim,    Charles    FoUen,    160    sth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

McLain,  John  S.,  Journal^  Minneap 
olis,  Minn. 

♦McMaster,  John  Bach,  LL.D.,  PhU 
adelphia.  Pa. 

Means,   W.  G.,  Esq.,  40  Water  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Meigs,  John,  High  School,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 

♦Melchers,  Gari  I.,  Egmont,  Holland 

Merriam,  Prof.  A.R.,  D.D.,  Hartford, 
Coim. 

Metcalf,    Stephen    O.,     Providence, 
R.I. 

Metcalfe,  James  S.,  19  W.  31st  St., 
New  York. 
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*Miller,  Joaquin,  Oakland   Heights, 

Cal. 
Miller,  George  Doaglas,  125  State  St., 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Miller,  John  S.,  4810  Kenwood  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Milligan,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Mills,    Luther    L.,   122    Lasalle  St, 

Chicago,  111. 
•Mitchell,  Donald   G.,   LL.D.,   New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Mitchell,  John  W.,  M.D.,  227  Benefit 

St.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Moffett,   Samuel   £.,  351    W.  114th 

St.,  New  York. 
Morehouse,  George  R.,  2033  Walnut 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Morey,  Prof.  William  C,  Rochester, 

N.Y. 
Morrow,  Judge  W.  W.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Moulton,  Mrs.   Louise  Chandler,  28 

Rutland  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
♦Mowbray,  H.  Siddons,  66  W.  nth 

St.,  New  York  City. 
*Muir,  John,  Martinez,  Cal. 
Munn,  Charles  A.,   14  £.  22d    St., 

New  York. 
Munson,  C.  LaRue,  WilHamsport,  Pa. 
Murrav,  Grace  Peckham,  M.D.,  New 

York  City. 
Myles,  Robert  C,  M.D.,  46  W.  38th 

St..  New  York. 
Naegele,  C.  F.,  318  W.  57th  St.,  New 

York. 
Nash,  George  K.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Nast,  Thomas,  Morristown,  N.J. 
♦Nelson,   Henry    Loomis,   New   Ro- 

chelle,  N.Y. 
Nelson,  William  R.,  the  Star^  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
♦Nevin,  Ethelbert,  221  W.  57th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Nicoll,  Delancy,  123  E.  38th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
North,  Thomas  M.,  160  Central  Park, 

S.,  New  York. 
Northrop,  Pres.  Cyrus,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
•Norton,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot,  LL.D., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Noves,  Daniel  R.,  St^  Paul,  Minn. 
Oaidey,  Henr^ 
York  City. 


Henry,  243  E.  i8th  St.,  New 


Ogden,    Robert   C,  784    Broadway, 

New  York. 
Olmsted,  John  C,  Brookline,  Mass. 
O'Meara,    Stephen,  Journal    Office, 

Boston. 


Orlady,  George  B.,  Huntington,  Pa. 

Ormond,  Alexander  T.,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Osborne,  Thomas  M.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Packard,  Prof.  A.  S.,  275  Angell  St., 
Providence,  R.I. 

Page,  Edward  D.,  238  E.  15th  St., 
New  York  City. 

•Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  1759  R  St, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow,  Players*  Club, 
New  York. 

•Paine,  Prof.  John  K.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  6  Joy  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Palmer,  Walter  L.,  5  Lafayette  St, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Paquin,  Paul,  M.D.,  Asheville,  N.C. 

•Parker,  Prof.  Horatio  W.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Parker,  Judge  Alton  B.,Kingston,N.  Y. 

Parkman,  Henry,  LL.D.,  209  Wash- 
ington St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Parrish,  James  C,  45  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Parrish,  Samuel,  25  Broad  St,  New 
York  City. 

Parsons,  A.  S.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Parsons,  Frank,  11  St.  James  Ave., 
Boston. 

Patterson,  John  H.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Paxton,  James  D.,  47  x  Ashland  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Payne,  W.  H.,  M.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Peabody,  Stephen,  30  E.  54th  St., 
New  York. 

•Pearce,  Charles  Sprague,  Paris, 
France. 

Pearce,  Richard,  17 12  Sherman  Ave., 
Denver,  Col. 

•Peck,  Prof.  Harry  Thurston,  LL.D., 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Peckham,  Wheeler  H.,  685  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Pelle,  Stanton  J.,  The  Concord, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Perkins,  C.  E.,  Burlington,  la. 

•Perkins,  Hon.  James  Breck,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

♦Perry.  Thomas  Sargeant,  44  Sahu- 
rada  Machi,  Azabee,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Peterson,  Frederick,  M.D.,  201  W. 
54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Pettus,  Miss  Isabella  M.,  415  Madi- 
son Ave,  New  York. 

Phillips,  Wendell  C,  350  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Pidgin,  Charles  Felton,  Room  256* 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Pierce,  C.  S.,  "  Arisbe,"  Milford,  Pa. 
Pierson,     William,    13     Hillyer    St., 

Orange,  N.J. 
Place,  Chester  A.,  Beaumont,  Texas. 
Poole,  Murray  E.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
•Porter,  Benjamin   C,   22   W.   nth 

St.,  New  York. 
Porter,  D.  G.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
•Potter,  Edward  Clark,  Enfield,  Mass. 
Potter.  Edward  T.,  Newport,  R.I. 
Potter,  Rev.  E.  N.,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
Pratt  Inst.   Free  library,   Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Pratt,  S.  G.,  176  W.  i86th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  63  Marl- 
boro St ,  Boston,  Mass. 
•Pyle,  Howard,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Rawiter,  S.,  44  E.  7Sth  St.,  New  York. 
Raymond,  Prof.  George  L.,  L.H.D., 

Princeton,  N.J. 
Rea,  George  Bronson,  80   Wall   St., 

New  York. 
•Reid,   Robert,  Players*   Club,  New 

York  City. 
Reid,  Whitelaw,  450  Madison  Ave., 

New  York. 
•Remington,    Frederick,    New    Ro- 

chelle,  N.Y. 
Reynolds,  James  B.,  84  Eldridge  St., 

New  York. 
♦Rhodes,  James  Ford,  176  Newbury 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rice,  Charles  E.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Rice,  Hon.  W.  N.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Richardson,  C.  W.,  M.D.,  1102  L  St., 

Washington,  D.C. 
•Riley,  James  Whitcomb,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 
Rinehart,  C.  D.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
•Roberts,  C.  G.  D.,  Netherwood,  N. J. 
Robertson,   Miss    Clare    L.,    16   8th 

Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Robertson,  Robert  H.,  x6o  5th  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Rock  wood,  Prof.  C.  G.,  Jr.,  34  Bayard 

Lane,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Roelker,  William  G.,  Providence,  R.I. 
•Roosevelt,       President      Theodore, 

LL.D.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Root,   Charles  G.,  36  N.  Main  St, 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Root,  Frederick  Stanley,  129  E.  15th 

St.,  New  York. 
Rosendale,  Hon.  S.  W.,  57  State  St., 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Rosse,   Dr.   Irving  C,    11 10   F   St., 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Rotch,  Miss  Joanna,  Milton,  Norfolk 

County,  Mass. 


Rouse,  Henry  C,  45  Wall  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Rowe,  G.  H.  M.,  M.D.,  City  HospiUl, 

Boston,  Mass. 
•Royce,  Prof.  Josiah,  LL.D.,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
•Ruckstuhl,   F.   W.,  939  8th    Ave., 

New  York. 
Russell,  Judge  Horace,  280  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Russell,  Prof.   Isaac  F.,  D.C.L.,  120 

Broadway,  New  York. 
Russell,  R.   H.,  3  W.  29th  St.,  New 

York. 
Rutan,  Charles  H.,  in  Davis  Ave., 

Brookline,  Mass. 
•St.  Gaudens,  Augustus,  3  bis  Rue  de 

Bagneux,  Paris. 
Saltus,  Edgar,  109  E.  i8th  St.,  New 

York. 
Sampson,  T.  R.,  Sherman,  Tex. 
Sanders,   D.   J.,    Biddle    University, 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
Sargent,  John  S.,  33  Tife  St.,  Chelsea, 

England. 
Satterlee,  Col.  Herbert  L.,  Ph.D.,  120 

Broadway,  New  York. 
Savage,  Richard  Henry,  Hotel  Gerard, 

123  W.  44th  St.,  New  York. 
Scarborough,   Prof.    W.   S.,   Wilber- 

force,  Ohio. 
Schadle,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  27  Pine   St.,  New 

York. 
Schirmer,  Rudolph  G.,  35  Union  Sq., 

New  York. 
Schmidt,  Prof.  Nathaniel,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.Y. 
•Schurz,    Hon.  Carl,    LL.D.,   16  E. 

64th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  L.,  135  E.  21st 

St.,  New  York. 
Schwan,  L.  M.,  80   Broadway,  New 

York. 
Scribner,  Frank   K.,  26  E.  21st   St., 

New  York. 
•Scudder,     Horace     E.,    LL.D.,    17 

Buckingham  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Seward,  Hon.  Frederick   W.,  Mont- 
rose, Westchester  County,  N.Y. 
Seymour,  John  S.,  27  Pine  St.,  New 

York. 
Seymour,  John  S.,  40  Wall  St.,  New 

York. 
•Shaler,   Prof.   N.  S.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 
Shedd,  J.  Herbert,  Providence,  R.I. 
Sheldon,  George  R.,  4  Wall  St.,  New 

York  City. 
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•Shelley,  Harry  Rowe,  35  Union  Sq., 
New  York. 

Shepard,  Mrs.  EHzabeth  A.,  85  Pros- 
pect St.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Shepley,  George  F.,  Ames  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sherman,  D.  C,  25  Madison  St., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

•Simmons,  Edward,  Carnegie  Build- 
ing, New  York. 

•Sloane,  Prof.  W.  M.,  109  E.  69th 
St.,  New  York. 

Slocum,  Miss  Jane  M.,  126  W.  23d 
St.,  New  York. 

Smith,  Edwin  Burritt,  164  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago. 

Smith,  Eugene,  31  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 

Smith,  J.  Harper,  Somerville,  N.J. 

Smith,  Pres.  George  Williamson, 
D.D.,  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson,  dntury  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Smith,  Samuel  G.,  125  College  St.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Smith,  W.  W.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Sneath,  Prof.  E.  Hersey,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Solly,  Dr.  S.  Edwin,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col. 

Speer,  Hon.  Emory,  Macon,  Ga. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Sarah  A., 9th  and  D  Sts., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Stackhouse,  T.  B.,  Dillon,  S.C., 
Box  168. 

Steams,  Frederick,  371  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

•Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  Bronz- 
vUle,  N.Y. 

Sterling,  E.  C,  22  Westmoreland  PI., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stevenson,  Adrian  D.,  x8  Wall  St., 
New  York. 

Stickney,  George,  care  of  First 
National  Bank,  Grand  Haven, 
Mich. 

•jStillman,  W.  J.,  Rome,  Italy. 

♦Stimson,  Frederic  J.,  709  Exchange 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

•Stockton,  Frank  R.,  Convent  Sta- 
tion, N.J. 

•Stoddard,  Charles  Warren,  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Stokes,  James,  47  Cedar  St.,  New 
Yoric. 

Stone,  Alfred  Holt,  Greenville,  Miss. 
'  Stone,  George  H.,  Thompson vUle,  Ga. 

Stowe,  Alfred,  49  Westminster  St., 
Providence,  R.I. 


Straus,  Isador,  6th  Ave.  and  14th  St., 

New  York. 
Street,  Hon.  Robt.  G.,  Court  House, 

Galveston,  Texas. 
Street,  Webster,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Sullivan,  Isaac,  Hailey,  Ida. 
•Sullivan,  T.    R.,  31    Massachusetts 

Ave.,  Boston. 
Sumner,  George  G.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Sunderland,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 
Swift,  E.  Y.,  184  Lafayette  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 
Taft,  Royal  C,  Box  X144,  Providence, 

R.L 
Taft,  Hon.  Russell  Smith,  Burlington, 

Vt. 
Taggart,   Rush,  195  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  I.  T.,  Hotel  Kenshigton, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Talcott,  J.  B.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Taylor,    Hon.    Frederick    R.,    Fort 

Wa3me,  Ind. 
Taylor,  H.  C,  Chatfield,  100  Wash- 
ington St.,  Chicago. 
Taylor,   James  Knox,  The  Portland, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Taylor,  Pres.  James  M.,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Taylor,   James   R.,    268   Henry    St., 

Brooklyn. 
Terry,  Seth  S.,  66  Broadway.  N.Y. 
Thatcher,  Prof.  Oliver  J.,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
•Thayer,  Abbott  H.,  Scarborough  -on- 

Hudson,  N.Y. 
Thayer,  Hon.  Amos  Madden,  Federal 

Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Thiry,    J.    H.,    Long    Island    City, 

N.Y. 
Thomas,  Allen  M,  45  W.  54th  St., 

New  York. 
•Thomas,  Augustus,  New   Rochelle, 

N.Y. 
Thomas,  Samuel,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 
Thompson,    Hugh     L.,    Waterbury, 

Conn. 
•Thompson,  Maurice,  Crawfordsville, 

Ind. 
Thompson,   Hon.  O.  C,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Thompson,   Hon.    Seymour    D.,   35 

Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
Thomson,  Dr.  William,  1426  Walnut 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thurber,  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  3482,  New 

Yoric. 
Thurston,  Ernest   L.,  1508  Kenesaw 

St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Torrance,   Hon.  David,  105  Atwater 

Ave.,  Derby,  Conn. 
Townsend,  James  B.,  Calamet  Clab, 

New  York. 
Townsend,  Prof.  W.  K.,  D.C.L.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Trask,  Mrs.  Spencer,  27  Pine  St.,  New 

York. 
Trask,  Spencer,  27   Pine    St.,  New 

York. 
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I.    DBPARTMBNT  OP  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 


I.    SOME  RESPONSIBILITIES  OP  CAPITALISTIC  OR- 
GANIZATIONS. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  ANDERSON,   ESQ.,  OF  THE  SUFFOLK  BAR. 
[Read  Thursday  morning,  May  14.] 

In  consideiing  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  capitalistic 
organizations,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  overlooked  that 
the  career  of  the  labor  organizations  has  not  been  marked 
by  any  such  love  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  fair  dealing  as  to 
evoke  our  moral  enthusiasm.  Their  attitude  in  arbitrarily 
and  unjustly  excluding  from  opportunity  to  labor  all  who 
will  not  become  members  of  their  organizations  and  submit 
to  their  regulations;  in  tyrannically  boycotting  any  work 
undertaken  to  be  carried  on  by  non-union  or  what  they  call 
"unfair  labor";  in  Umiting  the  opportunities  for  apprentices 
to  learn  the  trades,  and  thus  checking  that  wholesome  indus- 
trial development  which  finds  its  basis  in  the  proper  training 
of  youth ;  in  resorting  to  brickbats,  bludgeons,  and  even 
dynamite,  at  times  of  strikes,  in  order  to*  prevent  non-imion 
labor  from  taking  the  place  of  strikers ;  in  opposing  the  intro- 
duction of,  and  even  destroying,  labor-saving  machinery;  and, 
in  too  many  cases,  of  deUberately  breaking  the  contracts 
which  the  organizations  have  made  for  a  scale  of  wages, — 
are  but  illustrations  of  the  general  lack  of  legal  and  ethical 
responsibility  which  has  for  many  years  marked  the  contest 
they  have  carried  on. 

Nor  have  the  labor  organizations  any  moral  standing  to 
denounce  trusts,  for  their  movement  is  as  distinctly  a  com- 
bination or  trust  as  is  the  capitalistic  movement.  The  only 
ground  upon  which  the  organizers  of  labor  may  denounce 
capital,  simply  for  organizing,  is  that  the  labor  movement  is 
subsequent  in  time  and  an  absolutely  necessary  result  of  the 
prior  organization  of  capital.     The  t\^o  movements  are  alike 
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in  motive  and  object.  If  organization  is  legitimate  for  capital, 
it  is  legitimate  for  labor:  if  it  is  legitimate  for  labor,  it  is  legiti- 
mate for  capital.  The  point  is  that  neither  has  any  standing 
for  condemning  the  other  simply  because  of  the  fact  of  organ- 
ization. 

In  the  contest,  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  between  these  two 
opposing  forces,  often  with  a  violence  which  gives  it  the  as- 
pect of  a  real  warfare,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  at  least  two 
main  desiderata :  — 

First,  that  the  parties  to  the  contest  should  become  so 
nearly  equal  in  real  and  apparent  power  that  each  may  come 
to  a  respect  for  the  other  (for  respect  is  closely  akin  to  fear 
in  the  last  analysis),  to  the  end  that  an  equiUbrium  approxi- 
mating justice  may  result.  As  human  nature  now  is,  and  is 
likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come,  the  strong  are  seldom  just 
to  the  weak.  It  is  only  the  reasonably  strong  that  get  ap- 
proximate justice.  The  organization  of  labor  is  an  absolute 
condition  precedent,  under  present  conditions,  to  any  sound 
social  and  industrial  progress.  To  oppose  that  organization, 
to  attempt  to  prevent  it  by  legislation,  or  to  denounce  it  in 
terms  recently  used  at  the  Manufacturers*  Association  at  New 
Orleans,  is  both  futile  and  foolish.  No  greater  disaster  could 
occur  to  this  country  to-day  than  the  disorganization  of  labor, 
— the  destruction  of  the  labor  organizations.  John  Mitchell 
is  one  of  the  great  conservative  forces.  George  F..  Baer  is 
the  real  opponent  of  order  and  progress. 

The  second  desideratum  is  that  there  should  be  an  increased 
respect  for  law  and  for  justice  on  the  part  of  both  Labor  and 
Capital,  that  our  civilization  should  not  be  merely  superficial, 
and  our  justice  a  sort  of  unstable  equilibrium  between  vio- 
lent, contending  forces,  but  that  both  Capital  and  Labor  should 
increasingly  recognize  the  obligation  incumbent  upon  every 
human  being  to  do  his  fair  share  of  the  world's  work,  and  to 
receive  only  his  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 
Until  our  political,  social,  and  industrial  organization  is  founded 
in  ethical  conceptions  approximately  sound  and  controlling, 
our  condition  will  be  that  of  a  limited  chaos:  we  may  have 
a  despotism  of  capital  tempered  by  assassination,  actual  or 
metaphorical,  on  the  part  of  labor;  or  we  may  have  a  despot- 
ism of  labor  organizations  tempered  by  capitaUstic  bribery 
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of  legislatures,  city  governments,  officials,  and  perhaps  even 
of  the  courts. 

The  final  appeal  must  be  to  justice.  This  is  a  moral  uni- 
verse. There  can  be  no  sound  and  conservative  progress  ex- 
cept along  the  line  of  just  laws  justly  enforced. 

Capital  has  in  this  contest  an  infinitely  greater  reason  for 
desiring  law  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  than  has  Labor.  This 
is  so  because  to-day  Capital  founds  its  enormous  power  directly 
upon  a  basis  of  law, — the  law  which  permits  incorporation, 
and  incorporation  with  practically  tmlimited  capitalization. 
Repeal  every  corporation  act  of  this  country,  or  even  require 
every  corporation  organized  to  pay  in  its  entire  capital  stock 
in  cash  or  its  equivalent  in  tangible  property,  as  does  our 
present  Massachusetts  corporation  law,  and  you  take  from 
Capital  three-fourths  of  its  present  power.  But  law,  statute 
or  constitutional,  finds  its  ultimate  basis  in  the  ballot  box, — 
in  the  choice,  supposedly  free,  of  the  great  mass  of  those  ex- 
ploited by  and  through  the  law  they  themselves  create.  In 
other  words.  Labor  in  this  country  has  within  its  power  to 
destroy  Capital.  Property  exists  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
ballot-box.  It  behooves  Capital  to  be  careful  how  it  teaches 
injustice  to  those  who  control  the  ballot-box. 

In  weighing  the  power  of  the  two  contending  forces,  noth- 
ing is  more  foolish  and  misleading,  even  when  not  used  as  an 
attempt  to  deceiva^  than  a  comparison  of  wages  with  interest 
and  dividend  rates,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  share 
received  by  Capital  and  the  share  received  by  Labor  in  the 
joint  product  of  both.  Interest  and  dividend  rates  are  hardly 
indicative  of  the  power  really  exercised  to-day  by  Capital 
in  the  industrial,  social,  and  political  world.  In  fact,  as 
Capital  becomes  more  absolutely  dominant  and  appropriates 
to  itself  under  our  present  system  a  larger  part  of  our  natural 
resources  and  of  the  joint  product  of  Labor  and  Capital  based 
upon  those  natural  resources,  safe  investment  for  small  amounts 
of  capital  becomes  more  difficult,  and  interest  rates  accord- 
ingly drop.  The  tearful  widow  and  orphan,  held  up  in  legis- 
latures and  courts  as  getting  so  small  a  return  upon  their 
small  accumulations,  receive  their  poor  return,  not  because 
a  larger  part  is  going  in  wages,  but  because  the  organizers 
of  monopolies  are  so  using  their  capital  in  the  manipulation 
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and  control  of  business  as  to  take  to  themselves  the  larger 
part  of  the  product.  Capital  is  to-day  dynamic,  not  static. 
Its  real  power  is  not  to  be  measured  by  interest  and  dividend 
rates,  but  by  its  use  in  the  control  of  industry,  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  stocks,  in  which  is  vested  under  our  system  of  law 
a  potency  mysterious  and  unfathomable  to  the  many,  and 
in  the  control  of  legislation. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  because  Capital  is  increasing 
its  now  enormous  power  by  and  through  our  system  of  law, 
as  it  now  is,  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  any  such  leg- 
islation as  the  Sherman  Act. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  this  law  was  never  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  being  enforced.  It  was  on  the  statute  books 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  practically  unenforced,  through  a 
period  during  which  we  had  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations,  both  perhaps  equally  under  the  domination 
of  capitalistic  influence.  The  recent  decision  under  this  act 
has  shown  that  it  may  be  a  poHtical  weapon  of  enormous 
potency;  and,  under  the  last  amendment  by  Congress,  it 
is  very  clear  that  there  is  now  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  politi- 
cians of  the  dominant  party  a  means  of  obtaining  campaign 
funds  such  as  was  never  dreamed  of  before. 

It  is  a  law  far  more  likely  to  be  abused  than  used,  affording 
infinite  opportunity  for  blackmail,  and  offering  no  real  remedy 
for  the  evils  from  which  we  are  really  suffering.  It  may  avail 
for  poUtical  purposes  and  to  injure  business.  It  will  not 
avail  to  reinstate  the  reign  of  competition.  If  executed  at 
all,  its  execution  will  be  spasmodic,  unequal,  unjust,  like 
the  execution  of  the  prohibitory  Uquor  law  in  most  States. 
The  blackmail  6i  the  Tammany  poUce  will  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  blackmail  that  will  be  levied  if  the  Sherman 
Act  and  other  similar  legislation  are  put  into  real  operation. 

No  law  or  movement  directed  against  the  organization  of 
Capital,  simply  because  it  is  an  organization,  can  possibly 
succeed.  The  industrial  trend  toward  organization  is  as 
certain  and  inevitable  as  the  trend  of  the  waters  toward  the 
great  river,  and  thence  into  the  ocean.  No  dam  can  stem  the 
current. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  aspects  of  monopoly  as 
we  now  have  it. 
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Monopolies  in  Natural  Resources. 

Under  our  law  permitting  the  private  ownership,  not  only 
of  the  surface  of  the  land,  but  of  all  minerals  and  metals  be- 
neath the  surface,  the  coal  and  iron  sifpply  of  the  country 
will  soon  be  entirely  under  monopoly  control.  The  implied 
claim  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  when  it  offers  its 
stock  and  bonds  for  sale,  falls  little  short  of  asking  the  public 
to  buy  those  securities  on  the  faith  of  that  corporation's  hav- 
ing so  nearly  a  control  ovet  the  iron  supply  of  the  country  as 
to  enable  it  to  place  any  value  it  pleases  on  its  holdings  of 
land  and  mineral  rights.  Even  if  this  implied  claim  is  now 
somewhat  of  an  exaggeration,  the  nature  of  the  business  and 
the  enormous  power  exercised  by  the  interests  that  have 
created  that  enterprise  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  statement 
that  there  now  exists  the  potentiality  of  such  monopoly. 

The  condition  of  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  supply  is  just  cause  for  revolutionary  sentiments 
and  activities.  96*29  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite  deposits 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  transportation  companies 
engaged  in  handling  this  coal.  (See. Report  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission,  1903,  p.  22.)  Here  is  one  of  nature's  great 
gifts  to  mankind,  upon  the  use  of  which  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  most  of  us  are  dependent,  cabined,  cribbed,  cornered, 
and  confined,  so  that  the  few  may,  and  do,  assess  upon  the  many 
a  tax  as  groundless  in  justice  and  fair  dealing  as  the  exactions 
of  the  Turkish  tax-farmer,  to  whose  tender  mercies  the  people 
of  a  whole  province  is  turned  over,  with  legal  process  to  take 
from  them  what  he  will.  And  this  capitalistic  organization, 
not  content  with  availing  itself  of  the  absurd  and  unjust  law 
that  has  permitted  such  a  monopoly  to  any  corporation  or 
combination  of  corporations — except  railroad  companies — 
has,  in  the  teeth  of  express  constitutional  and  statutory  provi- 
sions forbidding  it,  been  efifected  by  our  public  highway  cor- 
porations. What  a  lesson  in  lawlessness,  in  practical  anarchy, 
in  greedy  tyranny!  The  papers  of  this  May  9,  1903,  contain 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  labor  organization  in  Haverhill 
has  ''prohibited  manufacturers  from  teaching  new  men  to 
turn  shoes,"  in  order  to  maintain  the  union's  comer  of  this 
kind  of  labor.     Nothing  could  be  more  anti-social,  more  tyran- 
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nical,   more  tmjustifiable.     Has  capital  any  locus  standi  in 
justice  to  complain  of  this  tyrani^y? 


Thb  Transportation  Monopoly. 

Comparatively  few  people  now  deny  that  competition  ought 
never  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  means  of  regulating  rail- 
road rates.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  railroad 
business  is,  and  in  its  nature  ought  to  be,  a  regulated  monop- 
oly. But  the  vice  of  combination  among  railroads  is  found, 
not  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  combination,  but  in  that  the  com- 
bination is  always  a  stock-watering  enterprise,  having  as  its 
main  object  not  the  elimination  of  the  wastes  of  competition, 
but  the  creation  and  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds  representing 
purely  the  power  of  charging  extortionate  rates.  The  **mer- 
gers"  are  bad  because  in  the  process  of  merging  the  whole  be- 
comes greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the  parts,  and  because  the 
public  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  this  anti-axiomatic  increase. 
The  extent  to  which  this  form  of  exploitation  has  gone  is  in- 
credible until  one  tries  to  collate  and  analyze  the  figures. 

Every  one  of  us  is  daily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  pro- 
moters of  railroad  combinations  as  truly  as  we  are  taxed  for 
police  protection  or  for  schools. 

Infinitely  worse  than  the  stock-watering  mergers  is  the 
inequality  of  rates, — ^^the  rebate  system, — through  which  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  established  its  monopoly.  That  all 
citizens  of  a  free  coimtry  are  not  entitled  to  equal  use  of  the 
pubUc  highways  is  a  proposition  too  absurd  to  discuss.  That 
charitable  endowments  in  large  numbers  are  now  being  estab- 
lished from  the  wealth  created  by  this  sort  of  exploitation 
is  but  another  evidence  of  our  infinite  capacity  for  hypoc- 
risy. Robin  Hood  was  the  great  exemplar  of  our  modem 
founders  of  charitable  endowments. 

Can  Capital  claim  that  in  its  use  of  its  control  of  our  pubUc 
highway  corporations  it  has  met  its  moral  responsibilities,  and 
that  Labor  cannot  justly  use  its  voting  power  in  favor  of  State 
ownership  upon  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  reduplication  ? 

The  evils  of  State  ownership,  that  we  know  not  of,  will 
not  much  longer  terrorize  us,  imless  saner  counsels  prevail 
among  our  railroad  manipulators. 
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Trusts. 

Passing  from  monopolies  in  gifts  of  nature  and  in  public 
service  corporations,  we  come  to  what  are  popularly  known 
as  * 'Trusts." 

The  main  objection  to  these  combinations  is  found,  not  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  combinations,  but  in  their  enormous 
over-capitalization  and  in  the  use  that  is  made  of  that  over- 
capitalization. Generally,  three  things  besides  property  and 
good  will  of  the  business  are  capitalized. 

(a)  The  saving  of  the  waste  of  competition,  such  as  less 
travelling  salesmen,  less  for  advertising,  better  regulation 
of  credits,  conformation  of  supply  to  demand,  etc.  This 
is  a  real  economy;  and  it  may  be  argued,  at  least  plausibly, 
that  the  capitalists  who  bring  about  a  combination  between 
various  competing  plants,  thus  making  these  savings  possible, 
without  either  raising  prices  to  the  consumer  or  lowering 
the  wages  of  the  employees,  are  entitled,  as  a  reward  for  their 
foresight  and  enterprise,  to  capitalize  in  the  form  of  corpora- 
tions and  to  sell  to  the  investing  public,  securities,  inter- 
est and  dividends  upon  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  earned  and  paid  by  means  of  these  savings.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  the  promoters  of  these  savings  are  entitled 
to  the  entire  benefit  derived  therefrom,  and  that  in  a  proper 
organization  of  society  the  employed  and  consuming  classes 
should  not  share  to  some  appreciable  degree  in  the  savings 
thus  made  possible.  But,  even  if  this  is  so,  it  constitutes 
the  least  of  the  valid  objections  to  the  modem  combina- 
tion. 

(6)  Besides  the  saving  of  these  wastes  of  competition,  there 
are  certain  economic  benefits  derived  from  the  fact  of  com- 
bination which  are  capitalized,  and  perhaps  legitimately 
capitalized,  such  as:  ability  to  buy  in  large  quantities, 
and  therefore  more  cheaply;  more  perfect  organization  and 
a  saving  in  the  salaries  of  higher  officials;  ability  to  handle 
large  orders,  to  sell  in  large  quantities,  and  therefore  at  a 
smaller  percentage  of  profit;  the  saving  of  transportation 
by  shipping  from  the  plant  nearest  in  location  to  the  con- 
sumer; the  utilization  of  what  in  smaller  enterprises  are  waste 
products;  the  opportunity  for  experimentation  which  comes 
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from  a  control  of  different  plants  in  different  localities;  the 
use  of  abundant  capital;  a  specialization  of  labor.  These 
also  are  real  economies,  advantageous  to  the  public  as  a 
whole,  provided  the  results  are  properly  distributed. 

To  illustrate  by  figures.  Suppose  you  have  a  lot  of  steel 
manufacturing  plants  or  leather  manufacturing  plants,  sit- 
uated in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  fair  aggregate  cost 
of  which  is  $100,000,000,  earning  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  involved,  while  operating  as  separate  plants. 
It  may  well  be  that,  operated  as  a  single  combination,  the  same 
plants,  without  either  raising  prices  or  lowering  wages,  may 
produce  and  distribute  an  equal  amount  of  product,  and  have 
as  net  earnings  $5,000,000  more  per  annum  than  under  the 
old  competitive  system.  This  annual  earning  will  capitalize 
for  at  least  $50,000,000,  which  may  be  plausibly  argued  to 
be  a  legitimate  reward  to  those  whose  enterprise  and  busi- 
ness grasp  have  made  the  combination  possible. 

(c)  But  capitalists  have  not  stopped  in  their  career  of  cap- 
italizing the  benefits  of  combination  and  in  their  use  of  cor- 
porate franchises,  within  the  above  designated  limits.  They 
have  gone  much  further,  and  have  capitalized  supposed 
increased  profits  based  not  upon  any  economy  of  produc- 
tion, but  upon  a  supposed  monopoly  control  of  the  market, 
which  means  always  one  of  two  things: — 

(i)  An  actual,  if  not  nominal,  reduction  of  wages,  so  that 
the  employed  class  are  really  getting  a  less  actual  share  of 
the  product;  or 

(2)  An  increase  in  price  to  the  consumer. 

This  is  the  capitalization  of  monopoly, — the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  power  of  extortion.  It  is  the  elimination  of  the 
check  in  behalf  of  fair  prices  which  we  have  always  been  taught 
to  believe  found  its  main  if  not  only  source  in  competition. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  stocks  and  bonds  have  been  issued  by 
corporations  during  the  last  seven  years  representing  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  this  power  of  extortion. 

In  connection  with  the  flotation  of  this  enormous  mass  of 
securities,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  few  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rency question. 

The  Democratic  campaign  of  1896  in  behalf  of  free  silver 
was  intended  and  understood  to  be  a  distinct  anti-capitalistic 
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campaign.     The  Democratic   programme   involved    three   in- 
telligible propositions: — 

(a)  That  a  shrinking  currency  and  dropping  prices  gave 
the  creditor  an  unjust  advantage  over  the  debtor  class,  and 
tended  to  concentrate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few;  or, 
conversely,  an  increasing  currency  would  quicken  business, 
relieve  debtors  and  mortgagors,  and  tend  toward  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 

(b)  It  was  asserted  that  it  was  impracticable  to  provide 
an  elastic  currency,  increasing  as  business  demands  increase, 
upon  the  gold  basis  alone;  that  there  was  not  gold  enough 
to  provide  basis  for  a  sufficient  currency. 

(c)  That  bimetaUism  was  therefore  the  only  method  by 
which  a  further  heaping  up  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few 
could  be  prevented. 

To  these  propositions  the  Republicans,  besides  putting  in 
a  general  denial,  answered, — 

1.  That  there  was  no  stringency  of  currency,  and  that  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  currency  would  have  no  tendency 
to  quicken  business  or  to  bring  what  we  ordinarily  call  pros- 
perity; that  the  per  capita  circulation  of  currency  was  ade- 
quate; and 

2.  That  any  attempt  to  inflate  the  currency,  except  by  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  gold,  would  certainly  bring  distress 
and  destruction. 

The  Republicans  won.  With  true  Machiavellian  states- 
manship they  proceeded  by  every  known  device,  except 
bimetallism,  to  increase  the  circulating  medium  until  it  is 
now  more  than  35  per  cent,  per  capita  greater  than  it  was  in 
1896. 

The  results  are: — 

(a)  As  prophesied  by  the  Democrats,  business  has  in- 
creased enormously  in  volume;  ** prosperity" — at  least  superfi- 
cial prosperity — ^has  come ;  the  debtor — mortgagor — class  has 
been  greatly  relieved,  especially  throughout  the  agricultural 
districts,  where  they  have  been  assisted  also  by  a  series  of 
remarkable  crops.     But 

(b)  The  employed  classes,  except  that  more  of  them  are 
employed,  since  1896  have  seen  their  wages  actually  reduced 
in  purchasing  power. 
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(c)  Instead  of  this  increased  prosperity's  resulting  in  a 
more  equitable  division  of  the  joint  product,  the  increase 
in  volume  of  the  currency  has,  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
trusts,  worked  out  a  great  additional  advantage  to  the  capi- 
talistic classes  who  in  1896  so  violently  contended  that  we 
wanted  no  increase  in  circulating  medium. 

As  results,  the  cost  of  living  is  now  greater  than  at  any 
time  since  the  years  just  succeeding  the  Civil  War;  actual 
wages  are  lower  than  for  many  years ;  the  wage-earning  class 
are  more  dissatisfied  probably  than  ever  before;  the  capital- 
ists, who  denotmced  bimetallism  as  the  worst  sort  of  infla- 
tion heresy,  are  trying  to  relieve  the  overloaded  Wall  Street 
stomach  of  its  undigested  insecurities  by  pro\'iding  a  new 
currency  inflation  measure  along  the  lines  of  the  wildcat 
banking  enterprises  of  the  *4o*s.  Wall  Street,  which  in  1896 
said  the  then  supply  of  gold  was  adequate  for  all  currency 
,  purposes,  now  wants  a  currency  inflation  in  comparison  with 
which  free  silver  would  be  as  nothing. 

There  are  many  other  incidental  results  of  this  development 
of  trusts  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

By  this  means  the  actual  control  of  business  has  been  taken 
from  the  trained  business  men,  who  have  grown  up  in  these 
various  industries,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  promoters  and 
stock  market  manipulators.  When  you  have  a  corporation, 
say,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000,000,  you  find  that  capi- 
talization represented  by: 

(a)  Probably  $50,000,000  of  bonds  bearing  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest,  and  sold  to  the  investing  public,  none  of 
whom  have  any  voice  or  control  in  the  management  of  the 
business  itself; 

(6)  By  $10,000,000  or  $20,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  which 
sometimes  does,  and  sometimes  does  not,  share  by  vote  in 
the  control  of  the  business; 

(c)  By  a  block  of  common  stock  representing  really  noth- 
ing but  ** water,"  or  **capitaHzed  monopoly,"  the  football 
of  the  market,  kept  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  promoters, 
bought  in  or  controlled  in  sufficient  quantities  before  the 
annual  elections,  so  that  the  boards  of  directors  are  selected 
not  by  the  real  parties  in  interest,  but  by  the  manipulators, 
who  thus  get  entire  control  of  the  book-keeping,  and  may 
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put  out  reports  bulling  or  bearing  the  stock  according  to  their 
own  desires.  They  find  their  real  interest  and  profit,  not 
in  dividends  which  may  possibly  be  earned  upon  their  stock, 
but  in  buying  and  selling  it,  or  otherwise  manipulating  it 
for  new  combinations.  The  result  is  that  the  real  control 
of  business  has  become  enormously  centralized  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  actual  busi- 
ness carried  on,  who  have  no  personal  contact  with  or  interest 
in  either  the  vast  majority  of  those  employed  in  the  in- 
dustry or  those  whose  investments  constitute  the  real  working 
capital  of  the  industry.  This  control  is  worse  than  that  of 
non-resident  landlords.  It  is  selfish,  heartless,  greedy,  in- 
human; and  this  not  because  the  persons  exercising  this 
enormous  power  are  at  bottom  really  worse  than  other  people, 
but  because  the  system  which  they  have  thus  constituted 
gives  free  reign  to  the  worst  elements  in  human  nature,  with 
none  of  the  checks  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  soften 
and  civilize  and  humanize  most  human  relations. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  employed  class  will  receive 
or  expect  fair,  just,  and  human  treatment  from  an  employ- 
ing class  so  entirely  cut  loose  from  every  bond  of  human  sym- 
pathy, using  their  power  as  inevitably  such  power  will  be 
used  tmder  such  conditions.  Capital  is  setting  no  example 
of  fair  and  just  dealing  with  labor  tmder  these  new  conditions. 
Formerly,  even  when  the  great  majority  of  employers  were 
brought  into  close  and  individual  contact  with  their  employees, 
we  find  that  nearly  every  movement  in  behalf  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  labor  met  the  violent  opposition  of  the  em- 
ployers. Child  labor  was  justified ;  factory  inspection  bitterly 
fought;  legal  limitation  upon  the  hours  of  labor  contested 
to  the  last  ditch;  employers'  liability  acts  forced  through 
the  legislature  only  by  the  terror  of  the  labor  vote;  labor 
^  organizations — *  *  collective  bargaining  * ' — recognized  only  after 
long  and  bitter  struggles,  and  then  only  occasionally  and 
in  the  least  possible  degree.  With  the  lessons  of  such  a 
history  impressed  upon  them,  what  are  the  laboring  classes 
to  expect  from  the  employer  of  the  future,  when  that  em- 
ployer lives  not  even  in  a  mansion  upon  the  hill  overlooking 
the  factory,  with  his  office  in  the  factory,  but  lives  in  New 
York,  Chicago,   Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  and  has  his  office 
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'*down  town*'  and  exercises  his  activity  in  the  stock  market? 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  employee  is  not  too  dull 
to  merit  title  to  American  citizenship,  he  will  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely learn  the  lesson  pf  organization  and  the  power  that 
comes  from  organization;  and  he  will  use  that  power,  found 
mainly  at  the  ballot-box,  perhaps  with  no  more  limitations 
found  in  conscience  or  fair  dealing  than  have  been  used  against 
him  by  the  power  of  capital. 

The  * 'community  of  interest  idea"  has  been  defined  as 
**the  right  to  do  what  one  wills  with  one's  own.''  The  words 
**one's  own**  depend  upon  the  law  which  makes  possible 
the  existence  of  private  property.  It  is  very  obvious  that, 
if  the  laboring  classes  combine,  and  choose  to  use  as  a  com- 
bination, the  ballot-box,  they  may  radically  change,  or  even 
destroy,  property  rights,  not  only  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

If  labor  follows  the  example  set,  and  does  what  it  will  with 
*'its  own," — the  ballot-box, — it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the 
originator  of  the  ''community  of  interest"  idea. 

For  the  past  generation  the  legislation  of  this  country  has 
been  mainly  controlled  by  capital.  Our  national  tax  laws 
have  been  dictated  by  capital,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue,  but  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  or  destroying  com- 
petition, and  for  giving,  generally  in  lieu  of  contributions 
to  the  campaign  funds  of  one  or  both  of  the  chief  political 
parties,  private  privileges  and  emoluments  as  a  result  of 
public  law.  This  has  not  conduced  to  respect  for  law  or  for 
the  process  of  law-making. 

In  not  a  few  of  our  States  the  sale  of  legislation  is  a  regu- 
lar business  carried  on  by  the  bosses  of  the  dominant  party, 
as  well  established  and  recognized,  and  far  more  lucrative, 
than  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine.  As  an  illustration, 
it  came  within  a  few  weeks  to  my  knowledge  that  in  one  New  ^ 
England  State  a  non-resident  desired  legislation  to  put  a 
street  through  a  part  of  his  property,  so  that  it  might  be  prof- 
itably developed.  To  obtain  such  legislation,  he  applied,  not 
to  the  government  of  the  city  in  which  his  land  lies,  not  to 
tlie  legislature,  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  law  was  a 
proper  public  measure;  but  he  had  the  desired  bill  drawn 
by  his  lawyer,  paid  $3,000  to  the  boss  of  the  dominant  party 
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in  that  State,  and  the  bill  became  law.  The  corruption  of 
the  State  legislatures  in  many  of  our  States  is  so  notorious 
and  wide-spread  that  no  detailed  statement  of  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  facts  before  any  body  of  intelligent  Americans. 
In  justice,  however,  a  caveat  should  be  filed  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  probably  not  true  that  the  majority  of  legislators  in  the 
States  in  which  this  corruption  is  most  rife  do  themselves 
receive  actual  bribes  for  their  votes.  They  are  mostly  well- 
meaning  and,  within  limitations,  entirely  honest  men.  Their 
votes  are  controlled,  however,  by  party  machinery;  and  the 
party  machinery  is  in  turn  controlled  by  capitalists  and  pro- 
moters, who  make  campaign  contributions  or  pay  into  the 
pockets  of  the  party  bosses  money  as  compensation  for  the 
control  of  the  party  votes  by  these  bosses.  It  hardly  need 
be  observed  that  the  beginning  of  this  sort  of  corruption  was 
found  in  the  greed  of  capital  in  obtaining  monopoly  of  State 
franchises  and  other  legislation,  by  means  of  which  they 
desired  to  exploit  the  public. 

Of  course,  this  system  has  resulted  not  merely  in  unjust 
law,  making  such  exploitation  possible,  not  merely  in  gen- 
eral loss  of  respect  for  law;  but  it  has  also  degraded  our  leg- 
islators by  making,  in  many  instances,  the  holding  of  public 
office  not  an  honor,  but  a  disgrace,  and  by  inducing  "strikers,*' 
blackmailers,  and  corruptionists  generally  to  go  into  politics 
for  the  purpose  not  only  of  receiving  bribes  as  compensation 
for  their  votes  for  improper  legislation,  but  of  demanding 
pay  for  refraining  from  obstructing  just  and  proper  legis- 
lation. A  corrupt  gas  or  railroad  fight  in  this  year's  legisla- 
ture will  inevitably  produce  in  next  year's  legislature  a  crop 
of  dirty,  blackmailing  legislators  waiting  to  be  hired  to  vote 
even  for  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  honest  debts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  ordinary,  honest  citizen,  who  has  a 
moderate  desire  to  render  a  public  service  and  to  enjoy*  a  pub- 
lic honor,  has  no  chance  of  political  preferment  in  the  wild 
and  filthy  scramble  which  results  when  political  office  be- 
comes a  common  and  notorious  means  of  private  gain.  If 
it  be  a  fact  that  our  city  governments  and  many  of  our  vState 
governments  are  in  large  part  made  up  of  unrepresentative 
men,  that  fact  finds  its  origin  in  the  greedy  and  conscience- 
less attempts  of  capitalists  to  obtain  for  themselves  unjust 
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laws,  and  their  willingness  to  share  some  part  of  the  profits 
they  expect  to  make  by  means  of  those  laws  with  the  legis- 
lators and  officials  whose  abuse  of  power  gives  them  their 
opportimity.  While  such  a  state  of  affairs  exists,  it  is  use- 
less to  discuss  theoretical  anarchy:  this  is  practical  anarchy; 
and  this  is  the  example  that  Capital  has  set  to  Labor.  It  is 
one  of  the  present  responsibilities  of  capitalistic  organiza- 
tions to  undo  the  evil  they  have  wrought, — to  teach  the  voters 
that  the  powers  of  the  ballot-box  and  of  the  legislative  hall 
are  to  be  held  and  exercised  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  that  any  other  use  is  but 
a  form  of  social  and  political  suicide;  that  the  real  ** commu- 
nity of  interest"  idea  is  not  that  **one  may  do  what  one  wills 
with"  what  one  calls  **one*s  own,"  but  that  "one  may  do  what 
one  ought  justly  and  fairly  to  do  with  the  property  and  powers 
which  have  come  to  him  as  a  rejsult  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
inherited  an  interest  in  the  'community'  of  effort  and  of  law," 
without  which  '*  community  "  his  own  acquisitions  and  achieve- 
ments would  avail  little  or  nothing. 

The  social  and  political  unrest  is  intense.  If  Capital  fails 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  just  laws,  respected  and  obeyed, 
it  may  expect  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of  its  adversaries 
when  they  discover  their  real  power.  This  responsibiUty 
cannot  be  met  by  the  founding  of  hospitals,  libraries,  and 
universities  with  a  select  and  pet  set  of  professors,  who  shall 
** crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  that  thrift  may  follow" 
their  intellectual  fawning;  it  cannot  be  met  even  by  a  control 
of  the  Associated  Press  despatches  and  of  a  large  share  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country;  it  cannot  be  met  by  wild  and 
lurid  denunciations  of  the  obvious  abuses  and  evils  of  labor 
organizations  as  they  seek  to  perfect  their  organization  and 
feel  their  way  toward  a  realization  of  their  own  power,  nor  by 
harping  on  the  old  cant  phrases  concerning  ** socialism," 
*' interference  with  the  rights  of  private  property,"  and  "de- 
struction of  vested  interests."  It  can  only  be  met  by  a  fair 
and  candid  discussion  which  shall  show  where  right  and  jus- 
tice really  lie,  and  by  an  open  and  expressed  desire  to  make 
our  system  of  law  as  sensitive  and  responsible  as  possible  to 
the  actual  rights  of  all  the  persons  subject  to  the  mandates 
of  that  law. 
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Except  among  the  farmers,  competition  has  either  been 
eliminated  or  is  in  rapid  process  of  elimination.  Competition 
was  the  foundation  of  our  old  political  economy.  Its  fail- 
ure a§  a  regulating  force  is  little  less  than  complete.  The 
foundation  principles  of  the  old  political  economy  have  crum- 
bled away  until  the  structure  built  upon  them  is  as  grotesque 
and  unreal  as  the  Miltonic  conception  of  the  universe. 

Intellectually,  at  least,  we  are  in  chaos.  We  know  not 
whither  we  are  tending.  We  cannot  see  what  in  the  future 
is  to  be  the  sufficient  and  operative  check  upon  human  greed. 
But  this  makes  all  the  clearer  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
conservatively  and  tentatively,  of  bringing  the  ethical  test  to 
bear  upon  every  relation  of  life. 

The  persons  who  are  in  control  of  the  great  capitalistic 
organizations  of  the  country  to-day  are  trustees  of  an  enor- 
mous power,  industrial,  political,  and  social.  If  they  fail 
to  exercise  that  power  soberly,  wisely,  conservatively,  if  they 
drive  with  a  drunken  hand,  as  not  a  few  of  them  are  now  doing, 
the  results  are  unpleasant  to  contemplate. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  undertaking  to  indulge  in  proph- 
ecy or  to  discuss  socialism.  If  sociaUsm  be  really  something 
more  than  an  epithet,  it  means  the  proposition  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  should  be  put  under  the  management 
of  public  officials,  responsible,  nominally  at  least,  to  organic 
society  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  As 
business  now  is,  or  is  rapidly  becoming,  it  is  managed  by  sets 
of  corporation  officials,  responsible  only  to  cliques  of  stock 
manipulators,  who  control  the  annual  elections  -of  boards 
of  directors.  The  use  which  some  of  these  officials  are  mak- 
ing of  their  power  is  doing  more  to  promote  socialism  than 
all  the  advocacy  of  the  theorists.  If  socialism  comes,  the 
main  responsibility  for  its  coming  will  rest  upon  the  capi- 
talistic organizations. 


2.     THE   INCORPORATION  OF  TRADES-UNIONS. 

BY  LOUIS  D.    BRANDEIS,    OP  THB  SUFFOLK   BAR. 
[Abstract  of  address  delivered  Thursday  morning.  May.  14.] 

Most  Americans  sympathize  fully  with  the  efforts  of  work- 
ingmen  to  better  their  condition.  Labor  unions  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  this  end.  They  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  reasonable  hours  of  labor  and  proper 
conditions  of  work,  in  raising  materially  the  scale  of  wages, 
and  in  protecting  women  and  children  from  industrial  oppres- 
sion. In  doing  this,  they  have  contributed  also  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community,  since  the  conditions  under  which 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  fellow-citizens  live  and  work  must 
determine  in  great  measure  the  future  of  our  country  for  good 
or  for  evil. 

The  struggle  of  workingmen  to  attain  these  ends  has  been 
attended  at  times  by  intolerable  acts  of  violence,  by  intimida- 
tion, by  oppression,  or  by  other  forms  of  lawlessness.  {Such 
conduct  the  American  people,  with  their  inborn  respect  for 
law,  their  desire  for  fair  play,  and  their  common  sense,  strongly 
resent.  By  such  conduct  the  sympathy  of  the  public  is  quickly 
forfeited ;  and  it  has  been  the  general  experience  in  this  coun- 
try, in  respect  at  least  to  the  great  strikes,  that  success  or 
failure  depended  mainly  upon  whether  public  opinion  was 
with  or  against  the  strikers. 

The  growth  and  success  of  labor  unions,  therefore,  as  well 
as  their  usefulness  to  the  community  at  large,  would  be  much 
advanced  by  any  measures  which  tend  to  make  them  more 
deliberate,  less  arbitrary,  and  more  patient  with  the  trammels 
of  a  civilized  community.  The  employer  and  the  community 
also  require  this  protection.  Incorporation  would  serve  in 
some  measure  to  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

When,  in  the  course  of  a  strike,  illegal  acts  are  committed, 
such  as  acts  of  violence  or  of  undue  oppression,  the  individual 
committing  the  wrong  is,  of  course,  legally  liable.  If  the 
act  is  a  crime,  the  perpetrator  may  be    arrested    and    pun- 
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ished;  if  it  is  a  mere  trespass,  he  may  be  made  to  pay  dam- 
ages, if  he  is  financially  responsible;  and,  if  the  recovery  of 
damages  appears  not  to  afford  an  adequate  remedy,  an  injmic- 
tion  against  the  wrongful  acts  may  be  granted  by  a  court  of 
equity.  If  the  injunction  is  disobeyed,  the  defendant  may 
be  imprisoned  for  contempt. 

Now  it  has  been  a  common  belief  in  this  country  that,  while 
the  individual  may  be  thus  proceeded  against  in  any  of  these 
ways,  the  labor  union  as  such,  being  imincorporated, — that 
is,  being  a  mere  volvmtary  association, — cannot  be  made 
legally  responsible  for  its  acts. 

The  rules  of  law  established  by  the  courts  of  this  country 
have,  it  is  true,  at  no  time  afforded  a  justification  for  this 
opinion.  A  union,  although  a  voluntary  unincorporated 
association,  is  legally  responsible  for  its  acts  in  much  the  same 
way  that  an  individual,  a  partnership,  or  a  corporation,  is 
responsible.  If  a  union,  through  its  constituted  agents, 
commits  a  wrong  or  is  guilty  of  violence  or  of  illegal  oppres- 
sion, the  union,  and  not  merely  the  individuals  who  are  the 
direct  instruments  of  the  wrong,  can  be  enjoined  or  made 
liable  for  damages  to  the  same  extent  that  the  union  could  be 
if  it  were  incorporated ;  and  the  funds  belonging  to  the  unin- 
corporated union  can  be  reached  to  satisfy  any  damages 
which  might  be  recovered  for  the  wrong  done.  The  Taff 
Vale  Railway  case,  decided  last  year  in  England,  in  which 
it  was  held  that  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Ser- 
vants could,  as  a  tmion,  be  enjoined  and  be  made  liable  in 
damages  for  wrongs  perpetrated  in  the  course  of  a  strike, 
created  consternation  among  labor  unions  there;  but  it  laid 
down  no  principle  of  law  new  to  this  country. 

The  instances  where  American  courts  have  issued  injunc- 
tions against  labor  unions  as  such  cover  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  more  than  thirty  years  ago  an  action  was  maintained 
in  Massachusetts  against  a  union  for  wrongfully  extorting 
from  an  employer  a  penalty  for  having  used  the  product  of 
"scab''  labor.  Recently  suits  for  damages  against  labor 
unions  have  ceased  to  be  uncommon  in  American  courts. 
But,  while  the  rules  of  legal  liability  apply  fully  to  the  unions, 
though  imincorporated,  it  is,  as  a  practical  matter,  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  plaintiff  to  conduct  the  litigation;  and  it  is  par- 
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ticularly  difficult  to  reach  the  funds  of  the  union  with  which 
to  satisfy  any  judgment  that  may  be  recovered.  There  had 
consequently  arisen,  not  a  legal,  but  a  practical  immimity 
of  the  unions  as  such  for  any  wrongs  committed. 

This  practical  immunity  of  the  unions  from  legal  liability 
has  been  deemed  by  many  labor  leaders  a  great  advantage. 
To  me  it  appears  to  be  just  the  reverse.  It  tends  to  make 
officers  and  members  reckless  and  lawless,  and  thereby  to 
alienate  pubHc  sympathy  and  bring  failure  upon  their  efforts. 
It  creates  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  also,  a  bitter  antag- 
onism, not  so  much  on  account  of  lawless  acts  as  from  a  deep- 
rooted  sense  of  injustice,  arising  from  the  feeling  that,  while 
the  employer  is  subject  to  law,  the  union  holds  a  position  of 
legal  irresponsibility. 

This  practical  immunity  of  the  labor  unions  from  suit  or 
legal  liability  is,  in  my  opinion,  largely  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  the  greatest  grievances  which  labor  unions  consider 
they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  courts;  that  is,  the 
so-called  ** government  by  injunction."  It  has  come  about 
in  this  way :  An  act  believed  to  be  illegal  is  committed  during 
a  strike.  If  that  act  is  a  crime,  a  man  may  be  arrested ;  but 
in  no  case  can  he  be  convicted  of  a  crime  except  on  proof  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  and  a  verdict  of  the  jury,  which 
is  apt  to  contain  some  members  favorable  to  the  defendant. 
Many  acts,  however,  may  be  illegal  which  are  not  criminal, 
and  for  these  the  only  remedy  at  law  is  a  civil  action  for  dam- 
ages ;  but,  as  the  defendant  is  usually  financially  irresponsible, 
such  action  would  afford  no  remedy. 

The  courts,  therefore,  finding  acts  committed  or  threat- 
ened for  which  the  guilty  parties  cannot  be  punished  as  for 
a  crime,  and  cannot  be  made  to  pay  damages  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, have  been  induced  to  apply  freely — perhaps  too 
freely — the  writ  of  injunction.  They  have  granted  in  many 
instances  this  writ  according  to  the  practices  of  the  court  of 
equity  upon  preliminary  application,  wholly  ex  parte,  and 
upon  affidavits,  without  any  chance  of  cross-examination. 
If  the  courts  had  been  dealing  with  a  responsible  union  instead 
of  with  irresponsible  defendants,  they  would  doubtless,  in 
many  of  the  cases,  have  refused  to  interfere  by  injunction, 
and  have  resolved  any  doubts  for  defendants  instead  of  plain- 
tiffs. 
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In  another  respect,  also,  this  practical  immunity  of  the 
miions  has  been  very  dearly  bought.  Nearly  every  large 
strike  is  attended  by  acts  of  flagrant  lawlessness.  The  em- 
ployers and  a  large  part  of  the  pubUc  charge  these  acts  to 
the  tmions.  In  very  many  instances  the  tmions  are  entirely 
innocent.  Hoodlums,  or  habitual  criminals,  have  merely 
availed  themselves  of  a  convenient  opportunity  of  breaking 
the  law,  in  some  instances  even  incited  thereto  by  employers 
desiring  to  turn  public  opinion  against  the  strikers.  In  other 
instances  individual  members  of  the  union  have  resorted 
to  lawless  acts  in  spite  of  strenuous  ejfforts  of  the  officers  to 
preserve  order.  What  an  immense  gain  would  come  to  the 
tmions  from  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  such  charges  if  the  inno- 
cence of  the  unions  were  established,  and  perhaps  even  the 
guilt  of  an  employer!  And  such  a  trial  would  almost  nec- 
essarily be  had  before  a  jury,  upon  oral  testimony,  with  full 
opportimity  of  cross-examination:  whereas  now  nearly  every 
important  adjudication  involving  the  alleged  action  of  unions 
is  made  upon  application  to  a  judge  sitting  alone  and  upon 
written  affidavits  without  the  opportunity  of  cross-exam- 
ination. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  of  the  labor  leaders  that 
incorporation  of  the  unions  would  expose  to  loss  the  funds 
which  have  been  collected  as  insurance  against  sickness, 
accident,  and  enforced  idleness;  that  these  funds  might  be 
reached  to  satisfy  claims  made  for  wrongs  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  imion.  I  can  conceive  of  no  expen- 
diture of  money  by  a  union  which  could  bring  so  large  a  re- 
turn as  the  payment  of  compensation  for  some  wrong  actually 
committed  by  it.  Any  such  payment  would  go  far  towards 
preventing  future  transgressions  of  the  law  by  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  union;  and  it  would,  above  all,  establish  the 
position  of  the  imion  as  a  responsible  agent  in  the  commu- 
nity, ready  to  abide  by  the  law.  This  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  union  in  all  its  operations. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  incorporation  of  the  union 
would  lead  to  a  multiplication  of  law-suits,  which  would  in- 
volve the  union  in  great  expense;  but  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting such  litigation  would  be  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the    benefits  which  would    result    to   the    tmion   from 
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holding  a  recognized  and  responsible  position  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  unions  would  not  fear 
litigation  if  justice  were  promptly  administered,  but  that 
it  was  the  dragging  Out  of  litigation  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. I  take  it  that,  so  far  as  the  unions  have  suffered 
from  the  administration  of  the  law,  it  has  not  been  from  de- 
lays, but  from  precipitancy.  They  have  suffered  at  times 
in  the  granting  of  preliminary  injimctions, — injunctions 
which  have  been  more  readily  granted  because  of  the  irre- 
sponsible position  of  the  defendants. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  imions  might  be  willing 
to  submit  themselves  readily  to  suit  if  the  rules  of  law,  as 
now  administered  by  the  courts,  were  not  unjust  to  labor. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  have  been  rendered  in  this 
country  many  decisions  which  do  unduly  restrict  the  activ- 
ity of  the  unions.  But  the  way  to  correct  the  evil  of  an  unjust 
decision  is  not  to  evade  the  law,  but  to  amend  it.  The  tmions 
should  take  the  position  squarely  that  they  are  amenable 
to  law,  prepared  to  take  the  consequences  if  they  transgress, 
and  thus  show  that  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  our  people,  whose  political  system  rests  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  is  a  government  of  law,  and  not  of  men. 

If  it  is  desired  to  encourage  the  incorporation  of  unions, 
the  following  change  in  legislation  would  probably  tend  to 
that  result. 

Under  the  laws  generally  prevailing,  the  sick  and  death 
benefit  funds  of  unions  may  be  reached  and  applied  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  liability  of  the  unions,  whether  the  union 
be  unincorporated  or  incorporated. 

The  labor  union  performs  two  entirely  distinct  functions, — 
the  insurance  function,  making  provision  for  sickness  and 
death ;  and  the  purely  business  function  of  seeking  for  increase 
in  wages  or  other  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  mem- 
bers. Legislation  would  seem  proper  which  provided  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  assessments  of  the  unions  could 
be  set  apart  for  insurance  purposes,  and,  if  and  when  so  set 
apart  and  kept  apart,  should  be  free  from  any  liability  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  union.  If  such  a  provision  were 
made  to  cover  only  incorporated  unions,  a  distinct  encourage- 
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ment  to  incorporation  would  be  provided.  The  discrimina- 
tion in  this  respect  between  incorporated  and  unincorporated 
unions  could  be  supported  also  on  the  ground  that  in  some 
States  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  prevent  unincorpo- 
rated associations  from  engaging  in  the  insurance  business 
in  any  form. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  the  incorporation 
of  trades-imions  ought  to  be  made  compulsory. 

To  this  question  I  should  answer  unhesitatingly,  **No." 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  incorporation  of  trade 
unions  are  advantages  enuring  primarily  to  the  workingmen 
and  the  imions  which  represent  them.  The  evils  which  would 
flow  from  any  attempt  to  compel  incorporation  would  be 
far  greater  than  any  advantages  which  could  be  derived 
from  incorporation. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  labor  leaders  will  soon  become 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  incorporation.  Already  there 
are  signs  of  a  change  in  opinion  among  labor  men  on  this 
subject.  There  are  some  recent  instances  of  voluntary  in- 
corporation of  tmions;  and  the  numerous  suits  for  damages 
against  officers  and  members  of  unions,  which  have  been  tried 
within  the  last  few  months,  will  tend  to  convince  labor  lead- 
ers, as  it  has  capitalists,  that  there  are  advantages  also  in 
a  limited  liabilitv. 


3.     SHOULD  TRADE  UNIONS  BE  INCORPORATED? 

BY   PROFESSOR  EUGENE   WAMBAUGH,  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

[Read  Thursday  morning,  May  14.] 
[Proof  revised  by  Editor  of  the  Journal.] 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  trade  unions  should  be 
incorporated,  the  instinct  of  most  people  seems  to  be  to  say 
*'Why  not?**  The  present  attitude  toward  corporations  is 
not,  to  be  sure,  thoroughly  friendly.  No,  it  resembles  the 
view  of  some  savages  as  to  the  Evil  One, — an  institution  not 
to  be  loved,  but  to  be  feared,  respected,  propitiated,  imitated, 
and,  though  possibly  by  and  by  to  be  regulated  or  destroyed, 
for  the  present  to  be  considered  inevitable  and  normal.  Yet, 
although  this  is  the  contemporary  attitude  of  the  public,  and 
although  corporations,  large  and  small,  are  now  so  very  com- 
mon as  to  encourage  the  impression  that  they  are  the  most 
natural  things  in  the  world,  the  truth  is  that  corporations 
are  merely  artificial,  that  they  are  nothing  but  creatures  of 
the  legislature,  and  that  they  should  not  be  created  unless 
their  existence  is  for  the  public  welfare.  Consequently,  to 
the  question  whether  trade  unions  should  be  incorporated 
the  proper  counter-question  is  not  '*Why  not?**  but  **Why?'* 

In  the  present  instance  the  presumption  against  incor- 
poration is  stronger  than  usual.  Incorporation  is  a  privilege, 
giving,  among  other  advantages,  concentration,  permanence, 
and  partial  exemption  from  losses;  but  incorporation  is  ap- 
parently urged  upon  trade  unions  by  capitalists,  and  capi- 
talists have  recently  contended  that  organizations  of  work- 
men ought  to  be  ignored,  and,  if  practicable,  abolished.  Doubt- 
less, it  is  possible  at  one  time  to  believe  in  dealing  with  work- 
men one  by  one,  and  at  another  time  to  believe  in  dealing 
with  workmen  in  a  body;  bfit  the  change  from  one  of  these 
beliefs  to  the  other,  and  especially  the  change  from  belief 
in  no  organization  at  all  to  belief  in  the  most  consolidated 
form  of  association  possible,  is  a  change  so  radical  that  it 
must  be  expected  to  be  made  slowly  and  to  be  accompanied 
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with  careful  explanation.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
change  of  front  has  been  made  with  such  suddenness  and 
with  such  slight  explanation  as  to  inspire  doubt  whether  it 
is  wise.  Again,  the  change  has  been  made  in  a  time  of  ex- 
citement. Although  it  is  possible  for  excited  persons  to  be 
safe  advisers,  the  probability  is  the  other  way.  Obviously, 
the  suggested  incorporation  of  trade  tmions  should  be  ex- 
amined with  unusual  care  both  by  workmen  and  by  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  one  reason  urged  for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions 
is  that  thus  there  would  be  an  increase  in  workmen's  respon- 
sibility. The  word  ** responsibility"  has  an  embarrassing 
number  of  meanings;  and  several  of  these  meanings  are 
germane  to  the  present  discussion.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  legal  sense,  and  then  a  person  is  said  to  be  respon- 
sible whenever  a  remedy  against  him  is  given  by  the  law. 
Thus,  if  workmen  combine  to  threaten  persons  taking  the 
place  of  strikers,  the  workmen  combining  are  said  to  be  legally 
responsible.  Again,  **  responsibility  *'  is  sometimes  used  in 
simply  a  business  sense ;  and  'then  no  man  is  called  respon- 
sible unless  he  has  property  so  large  and  so  accessible  that 
the  holder  of  a  judgment  can  proctu-e  satisfaction.  In  this 
business  sense  it  may  happen  that  those  same  workmen  are 
not  responsible.  Still  again,  ** responsibility'*  is  used  in  an- 
other sense  somewhat  similar  to  the  business  sense  just  now 
pointed  out,  but  distinctly  disgraceful;  for  in  an  instance 
where  a  wrong-doer,  whether  a  natural  person  or  a  corpora- 
tion, is  believed  to  be  so  influential  that — although  in  the  legal 
sense  there  is  responsibility,  and  although  in  the  business  sense 
also  there  is  responsibility — the  law,  through  the  imperfec- 
tions of  legislators  or  of  judges  or  of  jurors  or  of  other  officials, 
will  not  in  fact  be  executed,  the  wrong-doer  thus  exempt  is 
said  to  be  irresponsible.  It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  irre- 
sponsibility has  been  attributed,  perhaps  inaccurately,  to  the 
owners  of  a  building  carried  to  an  unlawful  height  in  the 
most  conspicuous  square  of  Boston.  In  short,  one  is  not  fully 
responsible  if  no  action  is  given  against  him  by  the  theory  of 
the  law,  or  if  he  is  so  poor  as  to  be  below  the  law,  or  if  he  is 
so  influential  as  to  be  above  the  law. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  every  one  who  is  conceived  to 
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be  possibly  a  wrong-doer  sTiould  be  responsible  in  each  of  the 
three  senses  explained,  and  hence  the  next  question  is  whether 
in  one  or  all  of  these  senses  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions 
tends  to  create,  or  at  least  to  increase,  responsibility. 

Throughout  the  discussion  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
any  workman  personally  committing  a  wrong  against  person 
or  property  is  responsible  legally,  and  that  in  a  business  sense 
he  is  responsible  to  the  full  extent  of  his  property — less  ex- 
emptions from  execution ;  and  that,  in  case  he  has  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  or  of  disobedience  to  an  injunction,  he  is  subject 
to  imprisonment.  Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
addition  to  this  individual  liability  of  workmen,  trade  unions, 
though  unincorporated,  are  in  the  legal  sense  responsible  for 
the  wrongs  done  through  the  orders  of  their  officers  while 
acting  within  the  general  purposes  of  the  associations,  and 
that  this  last  responsibility  attaches  to  the  common  funds. 
Still  further,  the  contracts  of  individual  workmen  and  of 
unincorporated  organizations  create  responsibilities  in  the 
same  sense  as  do  wrongs  against  person  or  property.  Finally, 
it  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  jurisdiction  in  which  individ- 
ual workmen  or  their  organizations  are  above  the  law.  The 
principal  difficulties  in  gaining  satisfaction  against  workmen 
and  unions  are  practical  —  namely,  that  they  are  not  wealthy, 
and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  perpetrators  of  wrongs  to 
persons  and  property,  and  that  it  is  still  less  easy  to  prove 
connection  between  wrongs  and  the  unions. 

The  question  whether  incorporation  would  materially 
alter  the  situation  suggests  a  distinction  as  to  the  kinds  of 
incorporation  now  available  in  many  jurisdictions.  On 
the  one  hand,  workmen  may  be  incorporated  for  benevolent 
purposes  exclusively;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
incorporated  wholly  or  partly  for  business  purposes. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  corporation  has  exclusively  benev- 
olent ptfrposes,  it  will  collect  money  from  its  members  and  will 
pay  it  back  to  them  or  to  their  representatives  in  such  emer- 
gencies as  sickness,  death,  and  lack  of  employment.  This  is 
a  sort  of  insurance,  objectionable,  by  the  way,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  insurance  men,  for  the  reason  that  the  whole  fund 
may  be  destroyed  by  one  disaster,  and  questionable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  because  it  is  not  desir- 
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able  that  workmen,  and  especially  workmen  in  any  one 
business,  should  treat  themselves  for  charitable  or  social  pur- 
poses as  a  distinct  class,  and  also  because  the  existence  of 
a  large  fund  for  the  unemployed  encourages  unnecessary 
and  unsuccessful  strikes  precisely  as  excessive  wealth  pro- 
motes extravagance  and  idleness.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  it 
is  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  a  benevolent  organization  to 
promote  directly  business  interests  of  its  members;  for  ex- 
ample, to  declare  strikes  or  boycotts  and  to  make  contracts 
as  to  rates  of  wages.  Yet  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
officers  might  do  such  acts  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the 
corporation;  and,  in  that  case,  in  the  absence  of  express 
authorization  or  subsequent  ratification  by  the  members, 
there  is  a  diflFerence  of  opinion  upon  the  question  whether 
such  acts  are  to  be  deemed  the  acts  of  the  corporation.  If 
the  view  should  prevail  that  such  acts  create  no  corporate 
liability,  the  result  is  that  the  responsibility  of  workmen  is  in 
no  sense  increased  by  incorporating  labor  unions  for  benevo- 
lent purposes  exclusively. 

Yet  persons  suggesting  incorporation  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing responsibility  have  in  mind,  very  probably,  incor- 
poration for  benevolent  and  business  purposes  combined, 
or  possibly  incorporation  for  business  purposes  exclusively. 
In  this  discussion  it  is  convenient  to  call  a  corporation  organ- 
ized either  with  mixed  purposes  or  with  exclusively  business 
piuposes  a  business  corporation.  Let  us  imagine,  then, 
that  a  trade  union  is  incorporated  for  the  purpose  both  of 
providing  for  sick  or  unemployed  members  and  of  regulat- 
ing the  relations  between  workmen  and  their  employers. 
Such  a  corporation  might  have  ^cers  managing  its  affairs, 
stockholders,  shares  with  a  certain  par  value,  and  a  fund  com- 
posed primarily  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  shares.  This 
corporation  would  not  be  legally  responsible  for  the  wrongs 
or  contracts  of  any  one  or  more  of  its  stockholders,  but  it 
would  be  legally  responsible  for  the  wrongs  or  contracts  au- 
thorized by  its  officers  in  the  course  of  its  business.  Further, 
the  assets  of  the  corporation  would  be  liable  for  the  damages 
caused  by  these  wrongs  and  contracts.  Finally,  there  would 
be  a  legal  liability  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  themselves 
to  pay  into  the  corporate  fund  such  sums  as  might  be  nee- 
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essary  to  enable  the  corporation  to  meet  these  claims,  al- 
though, to  be  sure,  this  stockholders'  liability  is  subject  to 
qualifications,  and  usually  does  not  extend  beyond  paying 
for  the  stock  in  full  and  making  an  additional  payment  of 
the  same  amotmt. 

More  specifically,  in  case  of  illegal  interference  ordered  by 
the  proper  representatives  of  the  corporation,  or  in  case  of 
a  breach  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  those  representatives 
as  to  rates  of  wages,  there  would  be  a  new  legal  respon- 
sibility; — namely,  a  legal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  new 
legal  entity,  the  corporation  itself;  and  this  new  legal  respon- 
sibility would  be  supported  by  a  new  business  responsibility, 
because  there  would  be  corporate  assets. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  hastily  that  these  new  respon- 
sibilities would  be  of  value.  In  the  first  place,  although 
there  is  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  the 
legal  liability  for  the  wrongs  and  contracts  described  would 
attach  to  such  corporate  funds  as  might  be  raised  not  by  sale 
of  stock,  but  by  contributions  made  clearly  and  exclusively 
for  benevolent  purposes,  such  as  aiding  stockholders  when 
sick  or  unemployed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  such 
contributions  would  be  perfectly  protected  if  held  by  a  sep- 
arate body;  for  example,  a  benevolent  corporation  com- 
posed, possibly,  of  precisely  the  same  persons.  To  take  from 
the  business  corporation  the  control  of  funds  meant  to  take 
care  of  cases  of  sickness  and  death  would  obviously  be  just. 
To  treat  funds  for  the  unemployed  in  the  same  manner  would 
be  of  doubtful  propriety;  for  the  lack  of  employment  would 
often  be  due  to  a  strike,  and  the  declaring  and  managing 
of  strikes  in  the  interest  of  stockholders  would  be  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  work  of  the  business  corporation.  How- 
ever improper  it  might  seem  to  capitalists  thus  to  separate 
the  benevolent  funds,  the  separation  would  certainly  take 
place;  and  workmen  would  deem  this  course  justified  by  such 
devices  as  those  whereby  the  railway  companies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania evade  the  constitutional  provision  forbidding  them 
to  mine  coal. 

Now,  as  the  sums  required  by  trade  unions  for  benevolent 
purposes,  including  the  support  of  strikers,  are  much  larger 
than  the  funds  required  for  any  other  purpose,  it  is  probable 
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that  the  capital  stock  of  the  business  corporation  would  not 
be  large,  and  that  in  a  business  sense  such  a  corporation 
would  hardly  be  called  responsible. 

Nor  is  this  result  changed  by  the  existence  of  a  limited 
liability  of  the  stockholders  themselves,  for  the  actual  ineffi- 
ciency of  claims  against  individual  workmen  is  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  for  urging  incorporation. 

Further,  the  legal  liability  of  the  business  corporation  for 
the  wrongs  committed  by  its  authority,  as  distinguished 
from  breaches  of  its  contracts,  would  largely  be  illusory; 
for  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  stockholders  and  directors 
would  seldom  indicate  that  wrongs  were  authorized,  and  in 
most  instances  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  prove 
that  the  wrong  in  question  was  not  the  unauthorized  act  of 
the  wrong-doer  himself,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  corporation 
would  not  be  legally  responsible  for  such  an  independent 
act,  even  though  committed  by  a  stockholder,  and,  it  may 
now  be  added,  even  though  committed  with  the  thoroughly 
accurate  belief  that  the  act  would  aid  the  corporation  to  bring 
to  a  successful  close  the  imdertaking  in  which  the  corporation 
was  engaged. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  even 
for  business  purposes,  would  not  result  in  as  great  responsibil- 
ity, either  in  the  sense  of  legal  responsibility  or  in  the  sense 
of  business  responsibility,  as  might  easily  be  imagined.  The 
chief  results  attained  with  certainty  by  incorporation  would 
be  that  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  incorporated  trade  union 
would  exist  in  the  place  of  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  un- 
incorporated association,  that  the  trade  union  would  assume 
a  more  solidified  and  permanent  form,  and  that  the  new 
organization  could  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  collective  name  with- 
out the  necessity  of  ascertaining  and  naming  the  members. 
In  case  of  litigation  the  change  would  be  a  convenience.  The 
question  remains  whether  the  advantages  of  the  change  would 
be  purchased  at  a  price  too  large  for  workmen  and  for 
society  in  general. 

Are  there  not  incidents  which  cause  corporate  organization 
for  business  purposes  to  be  a  difficult  form  for  trade  unions? 
A  corporation  is  not  temporary,  but  permanent,  and  it  is 
not  easily  terminated  when  changed  conditions  render  its 
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existence  unnecessary.  The  conditions  surrounding  employ- 
ments, both  skilled  and  unskilled,  are  changing  constantly, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  whether  a  few  years  hence  it 
will  be  desirable  to  have  among  coal  miners,  for  example, 
one  association  or  two  or  more.  Again,  a  corporation  is  nec- 
essarily governed  by  a  small  body,  and  perhaps  in  fact  by  only 
one  person,  and  against  the  acts  of  the  governing  power  of 
a  business  corporation  the  minority  of  the  stockholders  can 
have  little  remedy.  The  stockholders  have  not  even  that 
remedy  of  withdrawal  which  in  the  case  of  an  unincorporated 
association  acts  as  a  check  upon  mismanagement,  for  a  stock- 
holder cannot  withdraw  without  obtaining  a  purchaser  for 
his  stock.  Now  the  stockholder  in  a  trade  union,  wishing 
to  withdraw  because  of  dissatisfaction  or  of  removal  or  of 
change  in  occupation,  would  find  this  difficulty  peculiarly 
irksome.  He  cannot  have  unlimited  power  of  selling  his 
share;  for  otherwise  he  might  sell  to  a  person  not  interested 
in  the  business  or  to  a  capitalist,  and  control  of  the  corpora- 
tion might  pass  into  hostile  hands.  Finally,  when  the  stock- 
holder in  a  trade  union  died,  something  would  have  to  be 
done  to  prevent  the  share  from  passing  into  the  ownership 
of  a  representative  unfit  to  have  voice  in  the  corporation's 
affairs. 

Undoubtedly,  machinery  can  be  devised  to  meet  these  diffi- 
culties; but  the  machinery  must  consist  of  devices  whereby 
stock  in  the  corporation  is  deprived  of  the  usual  incidents  of 
corporate  stock  and  whereby  ownership  is  rendered  as  anal- 
ogous as  possible  to  membership  in  a  voluntary  society. 
And,  by  the  way,  one  obvious  regulation  of  this  sort  would 
forbid  any  person  to  own  more  than  one  share,  or  at  least  to 
have  more  than  one  vote.  The  difficulties,  then,  though 
not  insurmountable,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  work- 
men a  business  corporation  is  not  an  appropriate  mode  of 
organization. 

The  business  corporation  is  worse  than  inappropriate. 
It  endangers  the  chief  benefit  for  which  the  public  is  indebted 
to  trade  unions.  It  is  to  trade  unions  that  the  public  is  in- 
debted for  restraint  upon  the  vast  power  of  combinations  of 
capitalists.  Yes,  it  is  a  fact  that  to  workmen  more  than 
to  the  law  the  public  is  thus  far  indebted  for  this  great  and 
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necessary  service.  The  trade  unions,  doubtless,  have  been 
seeking  their  own  ends;  but  because  workmen  are  so  numerous 
that  their  welfare  is  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  com- 
mimity,  and  because  the  curbing  of  the  power  of  combinations 
of  capitalists  as  to  workmen  is  necessarily  a  curbing  of  that 
power  in  every  direction,  the  fight  of  the  workmen  has  been 
a  fight  for  each  and  every  one  of  us.  A  converse  benefit  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  at  the  hands  of  capitalists — insistence 
that  workmen  must  obey  the  law — has  also  been  dependent 
upon  the  thoroughly  sincere  opposition  of  workmen  and  capi- 
talists. If  incorporated  trade  unions,  instead  of  being  the 
exception,  became  the  rule,  would  this  opposition  continue? 

Notice  the  change  that  would  take  place  in  condi- 
tions. When  trade  unions  are  incorporated  as  business  en- 
terprises, they  will  be  much  more  easily  and  permanently 
controlled  by  one  group  or  by  one  man  than  while  they  remain 
mere  voluntary  associations.  The  controlling  power  can 
easily  be  ascertained  and  consulted  by  employers.  Between 
the  trade  union  corporation  and  the  employers  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  to  eflFect  an  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive.  Un- 
questionably, the  alliance  would  mean  an  increase  in  wages; 
and,  unquestionably,  it  would  mean  a  still  greater  increase 
in  prices.  Already  it  is  said  that  employers  would  recognize 
incorporated  trade  unions,  and  would  be  willing  to  make 
long  contracts  with  them  as  to  the  rate  of  wages.  In  short, 
the  danger  is  that  trade  unions  incorporated  for  business 
purposes  will  combine  with  capitalists,  and  that  the  resultant 
combination  will  be  managed  largely  in  the  interest  of  capi- 
talists and  in  disregard  of  the  interest  of  the  public.  Such 
a  combination  of  workmen  and  capitalists  would  be  able  to 
defy  the  law,  and,  in  fact,  would  be,  in  the  disgraceful  sense 
pointed  out  near  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  irrespon- 
sible. 

It  is  true  that  one  cannot  predict  this  result  with  certainty ; 
but  it  is  a  possible  result,  and  it  would  be  disastrous,  and  the 
danger  is  quite  imminent  enough  to  overbalance  the  slight 
advantages  that  might  be  brought  about  by  turning  trade 
unions  into  business  corporations. 

Here,  then,  is  an  occasion  for  declining  to  encourage  the 
wholesale  creation  of  artificial  persons  with  dangerous  powers. 
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Doubtless  an  artificial  person  may  be  benevolent  and  benefi- 
cent; but  doubtless  such  a  creature  may  be  morally  irre- 
sponsible and  practically  uncontrollable.  There  is  wisdom 
as  well  as  imagination  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  romance  of  * 'Franken- 
stein," picturing  an  artificial  creature  made  by  man,  with  hu- 
man form  as  nearly  as  might  be, — a  creature  strangely  power- 
ful, but  without  moral  sense  and  beyond  the  control  either  of 
its  creator  or  of  itself. 

The  whole  argument  against  incorporation  cannot  be  pre- 
sented by  any  one  person,  and  still  less  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.  What  has  been  attempted  has  been  to  present  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public  so  many  of  the  more  impor- 
tant considerations  as  to  show  that  incorporation  should  not 
be  favored  hastily.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  any  case 
the  presumption  is  against  creating  an  artificial  person, — 
a  corporation;  and  the  presumption  is  the  stronger  in  this 
case,  where  the  suggestion  comes  not  from  workmen,  but  from 
capitalists,  and  somewhat  suddenly.  And  the  reason  given — 
namely,  that  incorporation  would  cause  new  and  valuable 
responsibility — largely  fails,  even  though  the  corporation 
should  have  capital  stock  and  business  purposes;  and  the 
structure  of  a  trade  union  as  a  business  corporation  must  be 
abnormal.  And,  finally,  there  is  attached  to  trade  union  in- 
corporation for  business  purposes  a  grave  danger  to  society. 

In  short,  in  this  instance  incorporation,  though  attended 
with  a  few  conveniences,  is  unnecessary,  inappropriate,  and 
dangerous. 

Do  not  forget  the  danger.  If  incorporation  of  trade  unions 
should  lead  to  combinations  of  workmen  and  capitalists,  the 
results  would  be  far-reaching.  One  result  might  be  a  species 
of  industrial  peace;  but  peace  at  that  price  would  cost  too 
much.  Opposition  of  workmen  and  capitalists — lawful  op- 
position— is  one  of  the   most   valuable  assets  of  the  public. 
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lu  commenting  upon  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  papers,  Mr.  John  P. 
Tobin,  President  of  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker's  Union,  said: 
This  is  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  a  great 
many  thoughtful  students  of  social  economy  as  well  as  thoughtless 
critics  of  the  labor  organizations.  The  agitation  favoring  the  incorpora- 
tion of  trade  tmions  dtuing  recent  years  indicates  an  apparent  desire 
to  curb  the  growing  power  of  the  tmions,  and  it  is  a  splendid  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  trade  unions  and  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  our  critics, 
who  declare  that  the  trade  tmions  have  accomplished,  and  can  accom- 
plish, no  practical  results. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of 
trade  tmions  is  that  it  will  give  security  to  contracts  made  with  labor 
organizations,  and  make  them  liable  for  damages  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  employer.  At  first  glance  this  appears  like  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions;  but,  when  yoit  take  into  ccmsid- 
eration  that  in  matters  afifecting  contracts  between  employers  and 
unions  legal  redress  is  seldom  or  never  resorted  to  by  the  unions  against 
the  employer  for  violation  of  trade  agreements  concerning  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  or  any  other  condition  affecting  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employees,  the  reason  is  not  so  apparent. 

The  keenness  of  competition  for  business  between  the  employers  in 
the  variotts  indtistries  has  the  natural  effect  of  prompting  each  employer 
to  economize  in  every  way  possible  so  as  to  cheapen  his  product,  and 
thus  secure  the  inside  track  as  against  his  nearest  competitor;  and,  as 
labor  remains  unorganized,  it  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  encroachments 
upon  its  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  still  further  exertion,  calling  for  closer 
application  to  work  under  high  pressure  dtuing  long  working  hours. 

This  tendency  to  cheapen  production  becomes  more  and  more  pro- 
notmced  as  the  margin  of  profit  diminishes,  and  we  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  trust  period  in  the  different  industries.  This  carries  with 
it  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  tnake  changes  in  his  methods 
of  production;  and  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  manufacturing  and  other  lines  of  business,  in  their  zeal  to  please 
their  employer,  and  thus  advance  their  own  personal  interests,  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  in  their 
particular  branches  of  the  business.  Herein  lies  the  disturbing  influence 
which  very  frequently  leads  to  dissatisfaction  and  eventually  to  strikes, 
and  very  frequently  what  is  charged  against  the  unions  as  violation 
of  trade  agreements.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  those  who  advocate  the 
incorporation  of  trade  unions,  so  that  employers  may,  through  court 
decisions,  successfully  resist  trade  tmions  in  protecting  itself  against 
such  encroachments. 

Within  the  last  few  da3rs  my  attention  was  called  to  a  case  of  this  kind 
which  occurred  in  St.  I/Ouis,  Mo.  Under  a  contract  which  we  have  with 
an  employer  there,  it  is  agreed  that  no  change  in  wages  shall  take  place 
except  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  union  and  the  employer.  In 
a  certain  part  of  the  factory  two  men  were  employed  on  machines  of 
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identical  speed,  one  man  at  $15  per  week,  and  the  other  at  $13.50.  Re- 
cently the  $15  man  was  taken  from  the  machine  and  placed  on  another 
job.  The  $13.50  man  was  advanced  to  the  other  machine;  but  his  rate 
of  wages  remained  $13.50  per  week,  and  the  machine  that  he  formerly 
operated  passed  to  a  still  cheaper  hand.  This  is  a  case  wherein  there 
is  no  legal  redress,  although  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  wages  yielded 
under  the  two  machines  has  been  reduced.  Our  only  remedy  in  this  case 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  valuable  trade  factor,  known  as  the  Union 
Stamp  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  the  use  of  which  is  embodied 
in  an  arbitration  agreement  which  we  have  with  this  firm;  and,  having 
established  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  wages,  we  can 
require  that  the  wages  be  restored,  or  that  the  contract  be  cancelled  be- 
cause of  its  being  violated. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  old-fashioned  prejudice  against  trade  unions 
is  responsible  for  many  of  the  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  direction  of  recognizing  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  for  its  labor.  At  least  we  find  it 
so  in  the  shoe  trade.  Many  manufacturers  who  have  for  several  years 
discouraged  the  organization  of  their  employees,  and  who  have  selected 
their  hands  because  of  their  known  opposition  to  tmions,  frequently 
consult  with  us  as  to  how  they  can  change  their  attitude  toward  their 
employees  in  this  respect  and  make  a  contract  with  us  as  a  tmion,  which 
'  would  require  their  employees  to  be  members  of  a  labor  organization, 
and  thus  reverse  their  entire  policy,  and  do  business  with  the  union 
instead  of  against  it,  as  heretofore.  ' 

The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  tend  to  widen  the  breach 
between  labor  and  capital,  and  would  not,  to  any  extent,  make  con- 
tracts with  labor  unions  more  binding.  The  organization  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  is  not  incorporated,  and  still  our  reputation  for 
keeping  our  contracts  is  well  established,  and  our  ability,  as  well  as  our 
disposition  to  do  so,  has  been  well  illustrated  in  I^ynn  and  Haverhill  just 
recently. 

Every  reliable  business  institution  in  this  coimtry  feels  its  moral  rather 
than  its  legal  obligation  to  keep  its  contracts;  and  we  believe  that,  if 
every  business  institution  treated  a  labor  organization  as  if  it  were  not 
going  to  assume  the  management  of  the  business,  but  simply  to  exercise 
its  right  to  make  a  collective  bargain  for  labor,  then  the  sooner  would 
it  become  apparent  that  contracts  between  employers  and  labor  unions 
will  be  just  as  binding  as  between  any  other  two  bodies  not  incorporated, 
but  actuated  by  a  desire  to  honorably  stand  by  its  contracts. 

Not  legal  obligation,  but  a  sense  of  fairness  and  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
the  pleasure  we  find  in  keeping  our  obligation  in  accordance  with  our 
past  record,  is  the  best  guarantee  we  can  offer,  and  is  better  than  incor- 
poration or  bond  of  any  kind. 

The  application  of  strict  business  principles  and  the  recognition  of 
mutual  obligations  as  between  parties  to  contracts  will  produce  better 
and  more  lasting  results  than  any  scheme  of  incorporation. 

Agreements  between  employers  and   local  associations  of  labor  are 
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to  be  avoided  if  the  best  results  are  expected,  as  disagreements  may  occur 
which  would  result  in  disaster  to  both  parties,  unless  restrained  by  the 
agreements  being  made  binding  upon  a  national  body,  thus  avoiding  the 
possible  repudiation  of  agreements  made  locally  because  of  impositions 
upon  employees  by  persons  in  authority  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
employer,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  through  some  local  excitement  such  as 
suggests  the  sympathetic  strike. 


4.     JOURNALISM    AND    PUBLICITY. 

BY   ST.    CLAIR   McKELWAY,  U..D.,  OF   BROOKLYN,    N.Y. 
[Read  Thursday  evening,  May  14.] 

Mr.  President  and  Friends, — My  subject,  as  announced,  is 
** Journalism  and  Publicity.'*  One  might  say  that  the  two 
words  are  synonymous.  At  least,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  the 
two  apart.  The  significance  of  journalism  is  its  publicity. 
PubHcity  finds  channels  of  speech  as  well  as  channels  of  print ; 
but  print  is  its  paramount  medium,  and  without  it  that  which 
we  call  news  would  have  slower  transit  and  greatly  reduced 
vogue.  The  only  way  to  make  the  two  words  stand  over 
against  one  another  is  to  put  publicity  in  its  antithetical  re- 
lation to  privacy.  Thus,  when  we  talk  of  Journalism  and 
Publicity,  we  suggest  Journalism  and  Privacy;  and  by  talking 
of  the  latter  two  terms  we  suggest  the  former.  One  of  my 
colleagues  at  a  later  stage  of  our  sessions  will  talk  about  '*The 
Right  to  Privacy.*'  Our  subjects  were  selected  by  or  assigned 
to  us  without  our  consultation.  Mine  will  hardly  lap  over  on 
his,  because  he  may  be  expected  to  speak  on  the  legal  phases 
of  a  proposition,  while  my  treatment  of  it  will  concern  itself 
very  little  with  those  phases. 

Let  us  clearly  set  forth  what  is  meant  by  the  main  terms  of 
the  subject. 

The  Journalism  not  Meant. 

** Journalism"  as  a  word  signifies  something  issued  in  print 
every  day.  In  what  I  shall  say,  daily  journalism,  I  take  it, 
must  be  meant.  There  is  a  weekly  journalism.  But  it  can 
hardly  come  within  consideration.  The  reasons  why  it  can- 
not are  passingly  worth  noting.  One  kind  of  weekly  journal- 
ism is  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  crime  and  to  the  brutal 
sports  of  the  underworld.  Pugilists  do  not  object  to  publicity, 
though  many  gentle  readers  object  to  the  publicity  of  pugilism. 
Not  a  small  proportion,  however,  of  those  who  so  object  read 
what  they  reprobate,  and  protest  against  the  publicity  of  it 
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for  fear  of  the  injury  that  it  may  do  to  others  or  as  a  form 
of  amende  honorable  of  their  conscience  to  their  curiosity,  just 
as  a  prayer  is  at  times  a  reparation  which  the  mind  tenders  to 
the  heart  as  an  offset  to  a  favored  sin.  As  to  the  objection  of 
criminals  to  publicity,  nothing  need  be  said.  They  do  not 
like  to  come  to  the  light,  lest  their  deeds  be  reproved.  Publicity 
is  the  enemy  of  crime  and  the  preventive  of  it. 

There  is  another  sort  of  weekly  journalism  which  invades 
privacy  by  scandalous  imputations  and  salacious  writings.  It 
exists  alone  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  increasing  the  appe- 
tite to  which  it  appeals.  It  is  not  conducted  on  the  rules  of 
general  legitimate  journalism  at  all.  It  is  not  amenable  to 
those  rules.  It  has  its  main  circulation  among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  private  affairs  of  other  people  are  matters  which 
it  is  not  bound  to  respect.  It  is,  I  assume,  on  these  accounts 
outside  the  realm  of  the  discussions  of  this  Association.  Our 
discussions,  I  further  assume,  should  deal  with  desirable  change 
and  with  redressible  evils.  The  evils  of  the  kind  of  journalism 
to  which  I  have  referred,  if  redressible  at  all,  impose  on  grand 
juries  and  district  attorneys  more  of  a  duty  than  on  the  class 
of  readers  before  me,  who,  I  must  suppose,  do  not  contribute 
to  that  kind  of  journalism  the  support  which  comes  by  pur- 
chase or  the  prevalence  which  proceeds  from  perusal.  The 
kind  imder  passing  notice  does  not  fall  within  the  case  I  am 
considering. 

Still  another  sort  of  weekly  joumaHsm  is  barred  from  serious 
attention.  It  is  represented  by  amiable  and  innocuous  weekly 
publications  devoted  to  what  it  calls  society  gossip  and  news. 
Longevity  is  not  the  rule  of  this  kind.  The  weeks  in  a  year 
are  too  many  to  measure  the  vital  persistence  of  some  of  these 
sheets.  Their  favorite  venue  will  be  foimd  at  watering  places 
or  moimtain  resorts.  They  come  out  with  the  butterflies  and 
go  out  with  the  mosquitoes.  They  are  the  ephemera  of  what 
is  called  **a  season.'*  The  *' society**  of  which  they  claim  to 
be  the  exponents  contributes,  as  a  rule,  the  news  of  its  own 
movements  and  events  to  them.  Those  folk  do  not  contend 
for  the  privacy  of  their  lives.  What  they  contend  for  is  pri- 
macy for  their  items.  They  quarrel  with  these  sheets  only 
when  they  give  to  their  hints  or  notices  05  occasions  less  space 
than  they  think  should  be  given.     These  things  are  more 
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effusive  than  offensive.  They  are  really  conducted  by  their 
contributors.  Their  contributors,  as  a  rule,  comprise  their 
whole  constituency.  The  editing  of  such  things  is  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  brain  fever,  for  the  adjective  cannot 
be  placed  before  the  noun.  Their  fimction  is  that  of  a  sifter 
or  a  strainer.  By  dropping  an  item  in  the  slot  of  tattle,  one 
draws  out  a  personal  notice  of  one's  self  or  one's  gown  or  one's 
horses  or  one's  servants  or  one's  dinner  or  one's  guests.  We 
are  assured  that  the  folk  thus  honored  are  made  happy  by 
this  process.  For  people  who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  that  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  thing  they  like.  These  sheets  are  harmless. 
They  have  neither  malice  nor  manliness.  They  are  as  free 
from  virulence  as  from  viriHty.  They  really  belong  under  a 
sort  of  trade  classification.  The  guild  of  gentle  and  un- 
jaundiced  gossip  produces  and  patronizes  them.  Their  cir- 
culation is  as  restricted  as  their  scope.  Their  contents  are 
confined  to  the  subjects  for  which  they  exist.  Those  subjects 
are  of  absorbing  interest  to  what  are  called  dudes  and  buds. 
They  never  contain  anything  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
the  most  inane  young  person.  They  inspire  no  hostility.  One 
would  as  soon  commit  assault  and  battery  on  a  five  o'clock 
tea  as  to  be  angry  at  them.  One  would  as  soon  bring  out  a 
squadron  of  artillery  to  bombard  a  field  of  dandelions.  So 
long  as  their  constituency  does  not  complain  of  them,  no  one 
else  is  called  on  to  do  so. 

Under  the  same  head  of  guild  publications  not  a  few  the- 
atrical weeklies  should  be  rated.  Their  articles  are  personal. 
Their  tone  is  comically  acrimonious  or  absurdly  IsLXidatory. 
The  profession  for  which  and  on  which  they  live  is,  however, 
responsible  for  them,  and  they  do  not  really  fall  within  the 
purview  of  this  discussion. 


The  Journalism  which  is  Meant  and  the  Complaint 

Made. 

The  excluding  process  might  be  extended,  but  surely  its 
purpose  has  been  accomplished.  The  journalism  which  is 
within  your  minds  should  be  brought  to  the  front  by  the  very 
act  of  sweeping  out  of  your  minds  the  journalism  which  is 
not  in  the  case.     The  journalism  really  opened  to  review  here 
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is  that  of  which  all  or  some  of  its  constituency  complains, 
whether  reasonably  or  not.  It  is  that  which  such  a  constitu- 
ency regards  as  an  offender.  It  is  a  journalism  of  which  the 
circulation  suffices  to  make  considerable  any  cause  of  offence 
which  it  gives.  It  is  a  journalism  amenable  to  public  opinion 
and  dependent  on  it. 

Of  this  journalism  complaint  is  made.  Now  what  is  the 
complaint?  It  is  that  such  journalism  invades  the  right  of 
privacy,  or  that  within  it  such  a  right  is  invaded.  In  strict 
construction,  what  is  a  right?  It  is  something  of  which  a 
person  is  possessed  or  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  nature  or 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  law  or  custom  or  which 
becomes  his  by  the  course  of  the  scheme  of  things  in  the  world. 
The  primary  rights  on  an  authority  Americans  will  not  dispute 
have  been  summed  up  as  *'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Within  them  the  right  to  privacy  is  included 
as  it  were,  like  a  letter  within  an  envelope.  In  several  senses 
and  under  many  circtmistances  privacy  is  among  the  things 
that  make  life  worth  living.  It  is  essential  to  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  certainly  to  the  liberty  of  expression,  and  to  "all 
the  comforts  of  home."  We  may  even  say  that  in  privacy 
actual  thought, ,  real  thought,  sincere  thought,  is  alone  fully 
expressed,  as  a  rule.  In  the  pulpit  it  is  not  alwajrs  heard  for 
fear  of  fell  effect  on  the  pews.  From  the  platform  it  is  not 
always  expressed  for  fear  of  fell  effect  on  the  public.  In  the 
legislature  it  is  not  always  expressed  for  fear  of  fell  effect  on 
the  "districts."  In  the  press  it  is  not  always  really  expressed 
for  fear  of  fell  effect  on  subscribers,  although  the  freedom  and 
frankness  of  utterance  in  newspapers  is  becoming  greater 
and  greater  every  year.  In  none  of  these  grand  departments 
is  the  thought  of  men  actually  repressed  or  prohibited.  But 
the  utterance  of  it  is  modified  by  the  parliamentary  rules  and 
by  the  conventional  usages  insejiR'able  from  the  association 
of  men  in  any  form. 

One  might  suggest  that  those  rules,  usages,  and  courtesies 
actually  make  the  modification  of  thought  which  they  impose 
a  nearer  expression  of  judgment  and  of  justice  than  the  lati- 
tude and  the  liberty  allowed  by  absolute  privacy  would  assure. 
But  that  is  not  exactly  the  subject  which  we  are  consider- 
ing now,  and  more  than  the  suggestion  of  it  cannot  be  indulged. 
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The  invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy  is  destructive,  at  times, 
of  considerable  happiness  in  those  affected  by  it.  The  propo- 
sition is  too  self-evident  to  need  enforcement  or  illustration. 
Such  an  invasion  must,  therefore,  be  conceded  to  be  a  denial 
or  an  impairment  to  a  degree  of  some  of  the  primary  rights 
of  men.  If  the  charge  of  wantonly  invading  the  right  of 
privacy  can  be  sustained  against  the  legitimate  press,  the 
matter  is  a  serious  one.  To  invade  is  nearly  alwajrs  correctly 
thought  of  as  to  force  your  unwelcome  way  in.  There  is, 
however,  invasion  and  invasion.  There  is  an  invasion  for 
what  the  public  has  a  right  to  know.  Public  right  in  such 
instances  must  be  made  very  clear.  It  is  not  created  by  public 
curiosity.  It  is  hardly  extenuated,  and  can  only  be  sophisti- 
cally  defended  by  the  plea  of  public  curiosity.  It  must  issue 
from  the  public  welfare,  and  it  must  tend  to  promote  that 
welfare.  All  will  admit  with  me  that,  if  an)rthing  in  this  world 
ought  to  be  private  in  addition  to  a  man's  home,  his  tele- 
grams his  letters,  and  his  bank  books  ought  to  be. 

Privacy  Affected  by  a  Public  Interest. 

Yet  tread  gently  here.  Tweed's  bank  account  was  not 
respected.  It  was  wantonly  invaded  by  Charles  O 'Conor 
and  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  All  honorable  newspapers  and  all 
honest  men  now  applaud  that  invasion.  It  was  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  proof  of  Tweed's  robbery,  necessary  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  division  by  Tweed  of  the  public  money  which 
was  privately  and  officially  stolen.  It  was  seen  to  be  indispens- 
able to  the  discovery  of  what  remained,  frcftn  which  to  secure 
his  conviction.  The  reader  will  say,  "But  he  was  a  criminal, 
and  that  made  a  difference."  It  is  easier  to  say  that  now 
than  it  was  when  the  thing  was  done.  It  was  not  easy  to 
say  it  then.  O 'Conor  and  <|ilden  and  the  few  bold  newspapers 
where  they  lived  which  were  behind  them  were  charged  with 
the  same  invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy  brought  against 
the  press  now.  To-day  the  descendants  of  the  offenders 
then  punished,  sufferers  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations,  have  never  forgiven  the 
journalistic  invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy  which  was  for- 
feited by  public  misdeeds  or  suspended  by  the  operation  of 
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public  interests.  Nor  should  any  citizen  in  whom  memory  is 
a  quickener  of  morals  or  a  promoter  of  patriotism  fail  to 
recollect  that  in  1876-77  a  committee  of  Congress  ransacked 
many  private  letters  and  seized  many  private  telegrams  in 
hope  to  determine  whether  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  had  been  bought  or  sold  or  bidden  for  or  hawked 
about  in  the  preceding  election.  That  committee  sat  a  while 
in  my  city.  Its  open  proceedings  were  published  in  all  the 
newspapers.  They  were  read  with  an  interest  rarely  com- 
manded by  fiction  or  exceeded  by  tragedy  or  equalled  by 
poetry  or  comedy.  Every  right  to  privacy  was  made  to  yield 
in  that  investigation  to  the  paramount  right  of  public  honor, 
political  safety,  and  moral  justice.  Universally,  but  ineffec- 
tively, the  complaint  was  that  the  invasion  did  not  go  far 
enough,  not  that  it  went  too  far.  The  complaint  was  that 
the  letters  and  telegrams  of  the  other  political  party  were 
not  also  seized  and  published.  They  could  not  be.  They 
had  been  judiciously  burned  before  the  investigation  began. 

Recall  the  repeated  and  applauded  invasions  of  the  right 
of  privacy  by  legislative  investigating  committees  in  New 
York  City,  when  the  corruption  of  both  political  parties 
was  laid  bare  with  a  report  like  that  of  the  gims  heard  round 
the  world,  when  fired  from  Concord  Bridge.  Who  can 
say  these  invasions  were  not  right?  They  unearthed  the 
sale  of  law^  In  instances  they  made  the  receivers  of  stolen 
moneys  disgorge  them.  They  held  up  to  infamy  those  who 
had  bought  wrongs  and  sold  rights.  They  disclosed  guilt 
and  protected  innocence. 

You  must  admit  with  me  that  the  whole  matter  turns  upon 
consideration  affected,  as  the  courts  say,  by  a  public  inter- 
est. To  expose,  punish,  and  stop  the  looting  of  a  treasury 
is  an  adequate  public  interest.  To  tell  whether  the  national 
will  has  been  nullified  by  corruption  or  reversed  by  force  is 
an  object  tremendously  affected  by  a  public  interest.  A 
journalism  which  does  that  is  a  public  protector.  It  may 
be  a  moral  avenger.  It  is  certainly  a  public  benefactor. 
The  privacy  it  invades  is  a  public  property.  The  whole  is 
of  more  account  than  a  part.  The  concern  of  all  is  more 
than  the  susceptibility  of  one  or  a  few.  There  must,  how- 
ever, as  said,  be  a  clear  public  interest.     Public  welfare  must 
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be  the  motive,  as  public  interest  must  be  the  justification. 
As  far  as  human  nature  with  its  infirmities  will  permit,  the 
temper  shown  must  be  free  from  vindictiveness.  Till  wrong 
abandons  secrecy,  journalism  will  invade  privacy.  It  is 
not  nice  work,  but  it  is  better  than  plunder.  It  morally 
excels  what  it  brings  to  light.  A  constable  is  better  than 
the  criminal  he  captures.  A  newspaper  which  flashes  on  the 
secrecy  of  wrong,  on  the  privacy  of  public  offences,  the  clear 
white  light  of  publicity,  is  better  than  what  it  reveals.  It 
should  not  be  condemned  by  the  malefactors  on  whom  it 
turns  that  light. 

Censorship  by  the  Sore. 

This  leads  me  to  ssiy  there  is  much  unjust  criticism  of  the 
press.  A  qualification  for  press  criticism  is  not  supplied 
by  the  mere  receipt  of  that  criticism.  Those  whom  the 
press  censors  for  cause  are  likely  to  censor  the  press  without 
other  cause  than  their  own  smarts.  Newspapers  are  often 
in  error,  but  most  of  them  are  more  anxious  to  repair  it  than 
commit  it  or  persist  in  it.  Has  a  man  incurred  the  general 
displeasure  of  the  community?  He  blames  the  paper  that 
says  he  has,  and  proves  it.  Has  some  particular  journal 
offended  a  sensitive  citizen  ?  That  journal  becomes  his  meas- 
uring rod  for  the  whole  press.  Does  an  editor  decline  to 
take  a  man  at  his  own  estimate  of  himself  >•  That  man 
regards  that  editor  as  well-nigh  a  public  enemy.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  can  regard  a  difference  of  opinion  as  no 
proof  of  moral  obliquity  is  never  large.  Considerable  gen- 
eral culture  is  required  to  do  so.  The  specific  finish  of  a  dis- 
tinct art  or  of  a  single  business  or  of  a  particular  profession 
will  not  suffice  for  this.  Some  of  the  most  accomplished 
merchants  are  the  veriest  bigots  of  sectarianism.  Some  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  are  the  most  absolute  proscriptionists  in 
politics.  Some  of  the  most  skilful  physicians  are  Bourbons 
in  theology  and  partisanship,  as  well  as  in  medicine.  Run 
back  to  their  sources  the  reasons  of  those  who  perpetually 
impeach  the  press,  and  you  will  find  that  they  have  their 
roots  in  personal  grievances,  in  mental  littleness,  or  in  spir- 
itual barbarism.  Do  not  think  I  regard  the  press  as  faultless. 
I  am  only  remarking  the  injustice  of  some  of  the  enemies 
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and  the  unreasonableness  of  some  of  the  enmities  which  it  has 
made,  in  being  more  tolerant  than  some  of  its  readers  toward 
government,  politics,  morals,  theology,  reforms,  and  what  not. 
This  has  the  appearance,  but  not  the  reality,  of  a  digres- 
sion. It  goes  straight  to  the  question  of  the  press  as  an  in- 
vader of  the  right  of  privacy.  Government  claims,  and  to 
government  within  limits  should  be  conceded,  the  right  of 
privacy.  Yet  in  final  analysis  the  endurability  of  govern- 
ment is  in  the  publicity  of  it.  PubHcity  of  it  is  punishabil- 
ity of  it.  Of  old  the  cry  was,  '*How  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher?"  To-day  the  question  is,  '*How  shall  they 
learn  without  a  newspaper?"  The  newspaper  now  discharges 
duties  of  proclamation  once  delegated  to  the  altar,  the  church 
door,  the  market-place,  and  the  town  crier.  Ignorance  of 
the  law  excuses  no  man.  But  that  is  only  because  the  as- 
sumption is  that  the  law  will  be  printed  and  the  man  can 
read.  When  printing  was  unknown  and  reading  was  con- 
fined to  the  few,  laws  were  so  simple  that  they  corresponded 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  with  the  monitions  of  con- 
science in  every  breast.  That  is  now  impracticable.  Gov- 
ernment is  complicated.  Conditions  are  artificial.  Com- 
petitions are  destructive.  And  seething  disparities  of  fortune 
and  opportunity  divide  the  race  into  classes  that  contend 
and  conflict.  Note  the  difference  between  the  simplicity 
of  the  ten  Commandments  and  the  elaborate  and  multitudin- 
ous and  labyrinthine  provisions  of  the  contemporary  tariff. 
We  must  find  out  what  is  the  real  right  of  government  to 
privacy  and  what  is  the  real  duty  of  the  press  in  preventing 
the  excess  of  that  right  from  working  against  the  welfare  of 
the  people. 

Government  under  a  Blanket. 

We  have  more  secret  government  than  is  realized.  Every 
executive  session  of  the  Federal  or  State  Senate  is  an  act  of 
secret  government.  A  result  is  the  creation  of  an  artificial 
prerogative  called  senatorial  courtesy.  From  that  results 
the  division  of  the  appointing  power  through  senators  instead 
of  its  concentration  in  the  elected  President,  as  provided  by 
the  Constitution.  We  thus  have  almost  as  many  unelected 
assistant  presidents  as  there  are  Senators.     An  endeavor  to 
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level  this  contention  to  the  plane  of  law  created  a  cataclj'sm 
from  which  issued  the  assassination  of  James  A.  Garfield. 
Every  press  endeavor  to  get  at  what  goes  on  in  the  executive 
session  is  resented  as  an  invasion.  But  every  such  invasion 
is  in  the  public  interest.  To  the  degree  that  the  invasion 
is  successful  are  insured  the  weakening  of  government  in  part 
by  oligarchy  and  the  strengthening  of  government  by  the 
people.  The  more  the  press  can  get  at  the  secret  workings 
of  politics,  the  greater  the  power  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
character,  capacity,  and  service  in  government,  or  the 
ability  to  deliver  telling  blows  against  bossism.  Nevrspaper 
men  know  this  so  well  that  they  can  only  laugh  at  the  cred- 
ulous enthusiasm  which  rejoices  in  fine  words  of  platforms  or 
fine  professions  set  forth  in  letters  of  acceptance.  Of  reformers 
who  carry  reform  to  the  verbal  stage  the  woods  are  full.  But 
they  are  as  useless  in  newspaper  work  as  a  band  of  music  in 
deer-stalking.  The  blow  at  secrecy  in  government  by  closed 
executive  sessions  on  confirmation  is  one  for  responsible  and 
accountable  government.  A  favorite  policy  of  this  secret 
government  is  neither  to  confirm  nor  reject  nominations, 
but  to  hang  them  up.  That  is  the  negation  of  government. 
It  is  the  paralysis  of  action.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  good 
understanding  on  which  government  in  fact  can  alone  exist. 
It  is  in  the  contract  of  government  with  the  people  that  courts 
shall  adjudicate,  rulers  rule,  and  senates  consent  or  refuse 
to  consent  to  nominations.  The  lubricating  oil  which  enables 
the  wheels  of  the  world  to  revolve  without  ruinous  friction 
is  involved  in  this  good  imderstanding.  Violation  of  it  is 
moral  treason.  Recourse  to  it  is  the  shame  of  politics.  Con- 
donation of  it  is  the  reproach  of  parties.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  government.  It  is  due  to  the  vice  of  pri- 
vacy where  there  should  be  publicity.  JefiFerson,  who  fore- 
saw the  hearts  of  men  and  the  core  of  things,  said  he  would 
rather  live  in  a  country  with  newspapers  and  without  law 
than  in  one  with  law  but  without  newspapers.  Consider 
the  evils  and  the  dangers  of  privacy  in  government.  Regard 
the  press  by  interest  and  instinct  as  the  enemy  of  that  pri- 
vacy. Then  credit  it  with  good  results,  if  not  with  good 
intents,  in  being  so. 
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Divorce  at  Private  Convenience. 

The  privacy  of  government  is  seen  in  divorces.  Every 
divorce  case  tried  out  of  open  court  is  an  act  of  secret  gov- 
ernment. The  scandals  and  wrongs  such  proceedings  often 
work  at  times  arouse  the  thunders  of  the  bench,  of  the  pulpit, 
and  of  the  press,  and  even  the  feeble  tenor  of  bar  associations. 
There  are  three  parties  to  every  marriage, — the  man,  the 
woman,  and  the  public.  Law  requires  the  vital  facts  of  all  mar- 
riages to  be  filed  for  registration  and  inspection.  It  formally 
prescribes  the  same  with  reference  to  divorces.  But  it  seals 
up  the  facts  in  divorce  cases  with  results  which  have  made 
divorce-getting  run  with  fraud,  falsehood,  and  ineffable  out- 
rage on  the  innocent.  In  various  parts  of  this  countr}*^  the 
innocent  can  be  divorced  without  knowing  it.  I  am  not 
talking  about  whether  there  should  be  any  divorces  or 
whether  the  causes  for  divorce  should  be  few  or  many. 
That  is  a  matter  far  afield.  I  am  talking  of  the  evils  of  secret 
divorce-getting  for  any  cause.  A  call  for  reform  on  this 
head  is  general.  It  can  only  be  affected  by  making  marriages 
indissoluble  or  divorce  trials  pubHc.  I  am  aware  that  secrecy 
in  divorce-getting  is  defended  on  the  grounds  of  the  feelings  of 
the  parties  and  on  the  protection  of  public  morals.  Those 
who  recur  to  public  tribunals  should  weigh  the  effect  on  their 
feelings  in  advance.  The  pubhc  is  an  entity  as  really  as  the 
family  is.  Of  justice  the  foundation  is  knowledge.  The 
denial  to  the  public  of  knowledge  on  the  ground  of  personal 
susceptibilities  is  wrong.  Divorcing  is  an  act  of  State  sov- 
ereignty. Sovereignty  should  not  be  masked  to  conserve 
personal  comfort.  Dissolution  of  marriages  should  not  be 
a  private  convenience.  The  question  of  the  measure  of  pub- 
lication of  details  should  be  left  to  the  press,  for  punishment 
if  abused,  with  loss  of  repute  if  abused.  That  will  take  care 
of  itself.  The  passion  of  the  press  for  publicity  is  a  public 
security.  The  good  it  works  outweighs  the  harm  a  thousand 
to  one. 

Society  and  the  Press. 

There  is  room  for  reform  on  the  side  which  the  press  turns 
toward  society.  There  is  room  for  reform  on  the  side  which 
society  turns  toward  the  press.     The  right  of  privacy,  when 
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the  public  interest  is  not  involved  by  its  disregard,  cannot 
be  disputed.  But  it  can  be  relinquished  for  what  its  pos- 
sessor may  deem  to  be  a  more  desirable  equivalent.  The 
press  has  invaded  the  right  to  privacy,  but  it  has  at  times 
thought  that  its  intrusion  was  invited.  There  is  something 
to  sustain  that  impression.  The  daily  receipt  of  personal 
items  from  the  pens  of  those  named  in  them,  with  the  polite 
expression  that  they  may  be  inserted  prominently  and  promptly 
is  the  experience  of  every  paper.  Request  to  send  reporters 
to  weddings,  receptions,  and  subsequent  christenings,  at  homes 
and  the  like,  is  a  feature  of  the  mail  of  every  journal.  Quite 
often  precisely  the  reporter  preferred  is  frankly  stated.  Ad- 
vance lists  of  guests,  advance  descriptions  of  gowns,  orna- 
ments, decorations,  and  presents,  are  kindly  enclosed.  The 
menu  and  the  address  of  the  caterer  can  always  be  relied  on. 
The  intending  bride  or  her  father  is  sure  to  be  the  accurate 
historian.  The  unconsidered  personal  equation  is  generally 
the  groom.  So  offensive  do  these  personal  notices  become 
that  those  named  in  them  invariably  buy  a  large  number  of 
the  papers — presumably  for  suppression.  This  pleasant  pub- 
licity is  grateful  and  interesting  to  the  public  concerning  those 
whom  wealth,  culture,  or  public  position  makes  objects  of 
interest.  It  is  interesting  not  only  to  them,  but  to  those 
who  like  them.  Those  who  are  chronicled  by  personal  re- 
quest need  not  be  specially  considered.  Those  who  are  chron- 
icled by  general  request  thereby  pay  a  sort  of  price  for  their 
prominence.  The  first  desire  to  appear  to  the  world  in  an 
agreeable  Hght.  This  is  due  either  to  vanity  or  to  a  struggle 
toward  the  ideal.  It  is  not  reprehensible.  There  is  a  pathos 
in  it,  if  you  have  eyes  to  see.  None  ever  saw  his  name  in 
print  in  terms  which  suggested  a  desirable  importance  with 
any  poignant  sense  of  dissatisfaction.  There  is  much  afiFecta- 
tion  to  the  contrary,  but  it  is  affectation. 

The  excessive  personaHsm  of  the  press  should  be  reduced 
or  turned  into  better  channels.  All  should  remember,  how- 
ever, that  readers  affect  journalists  quite  as  much  as  jour- 
naUsts  affect  journalism.  Medicate  the  desire  for  publicity. 
Would  you  cure  the  newspaper,  prescribe  for  the  reader. 
Frankly,  however,  that  is  difficult  and  unlikely.  People 
are  intensely  interesting.     Things  are  increased  in  attraction 
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if  the  personal  equation  can  be  imparted  to  them.  Those 
who  are  not  regarded  wish  to  be.  Real  or  presumed  impor- 
tance is  relished.  The  assumption  can  be  converted  into 
reality  by  the  aid  of  print  in  them  who  are  exercised  thereby. 
Not  the  extirpation  of  personalism,  but  the  training  of  papers 
and  readers  to  higher  standards  of  expression  and  to  topics 
on  the  lines  of  the  world's  best  interests,  is  the  requirement. 
Tattle  about  the  useless  should  be  superseded  with  truth 
about  the  useful,  gossip  about  the  frivolous  by  real  news 
about  earnest  folk.  Fashion  should  be  treated  as  a  function, 
and  to  it  should  be  given  its  relative  place.  But  faith  and 
force  should  be  rated  above  fads,  and  culture  above  clothes, 
and  character  above  both.  The  press  is  imitative  and  sym- 
pathetic. When  society  really  determines  to  foster  its 
own  privacy  and  not  to  fling  its  occasions  and  its  persons  at 
the  head  of  the  public,  then  the  relation  of  journalism  to  the 
right  of  men  and  women  to  eat,  drink,  travel,  and  receive 
without  publication  will  be  respected.  The  commimity  that 
would  reform  the  news  tone  of  the  press  should  reform  the 
news  tone  of  its  parlors,  its  tables,  and  its  clubs.  The  gossip 
of  the  press  is  but  the  extension  of  the  gossip  of  the  avenue, 
with  the  difference  that  it  is  less  recklessly  and  more  gram- 
matically expressed. 


At  the  evening  session  of  the  Department  of  Social  Econ- 
omy, following  some  introductory  remarks  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  LL.D.,  deUvered  an  address  on  the 
subject  of 

5.  **INDUSTRIAI.  PEACE." 

Mr.  Straus  said:  The  Association  has  this  year  departed 
from  its  time-honored  custom;  and  out  of  deference  to  the 
hurry  and  strenuousness  of  our  age  has  compressed  the  usual 
sessions,  covering  five  days,  into  two  and  a  half  days.  As  I 
was  largely  responsible  for  this  change,  it  was  but  my  simple 
duty  to  be  the  first  to  place  myself  imder  the  press,  and, 
instead  of  presenting  the  usual  address  of  the  President,  to 
which  an  evening  has  in  the  past  been  given,  to  content  my- 
self with  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  to  share  my  time  with  the 
learned  specialists  who  will  both  instruct  and  entertain  you. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the 
subject  which  to-day  is  foremost  in  all  civilized  and  progressive 
countries,  **  Industrial  Peace." 

The  Civic  Federation. 

My  connection  with  the  organization  and  working  of  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  Civic  Federation  perhaps  en- 
titles me,  to  that  extent,  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of 
some  experience.  This  department  was  organized  at  a  gen- 
eral conference  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  Dec.  16  and 
17,  1 90 1.  At  that  conference  were  assembled  the  leading 
representatives  of  organized  labor,  some  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  labor,  and  a  number  of  public-spirited  men,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public.  The  discussions  that  fol- 
lowed were  free  and  unrestrained;  and,  as  the  proceedings 
have  been  published  and  widely  disseminated,  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  them.  The  conference  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  a  platform  or  "Statement  of  Purpose" ;  also  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  executive  committee  of  thirty-six,  divided  into 
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three  sections, — representatives  of  labor,  of  employers,  and 
of  the  general  public.  On  Dec.  8-10,  1902,  the  second  annual 
conference  was  held,  also  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
in  its  general  nature  was  like  the  first,  but  clearly  showed 
evidences  of  a  more  conciliatory  spirit  and  better  imderstand- 
ing.  The  results  accomplished  by  this  body  have  not  only 
fully  justified  its  existence,  but  have  also  clearly  shown  that 
along  the  lines  of  its  endeavors  the  best  results  toward  adjust- 
ing labor  disputes  and  securing  industrial  peace  are  attain- 
able. The  ** Conciliation  Committee,"  composed  of  nine 
members,  three  selected  from  each  of  the  respective  groups, 
has  been  applied  to  for  its  good  offices  within  the  past  fifteen 
months  in  many  important  and  large  labor  controversies. 
These  applications  have  come,  sometimes  from  the  one  side, 
sometimes  from  the  other  side,  ^nd  not  infrequently  from 
both  sides.  The  committee  has  succeeded  beyond  its  most 
sanguine  expectations  in  bringing  about  or  materially  con- 
tributing toward  an  adjustment  in  nearly  every  instance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike.  Its  efforts  to 
avert  that  lamentable  and  bitter  struggle,  after  bringing 
about  two  conferences  between  the  oJ)erators  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners,  failed  largely,  if  not  entirely,  because 
of  long  standing  enmities  growing  out  of  wrongs  and  arbitrary 
exactions  on  both  sides,  far  antedating  the  conferences,  coupled 
with  a  determined  stand  on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  make 
no  concessions  whatever. 

The  Civic  Federation  and  its  Critics. 

The  plan  of  organization  of  the  Industrial  Department  of 
the  Civic  Federation  has  been  unfavorably  criticised  for  not 
giving  unorganized  labor  a  representation,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence unduly  leaning  toward,  if  not  actively  supporting, 
organized  as  against  unorganized  labor.  This  point  of  view 
did  not  escape  the  careful  attention  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federation,  and  for  that  reason  its  *' Statement 
of  Purpose"  contains  the  following:  "That  at  all  times  rep- 
resentatives of  employers  and  workers,  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized, should  confer  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  or  dis- 
putes,"  etc.     Besides,  these  considerations  presented   them- 
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selves,  that  the  third  group,  "On  the  Part  of  the  Public," 
could  certainly  be  relied  upon  to  represent  all  the  laboring 
elements  irrespectively,  just  as  they  represented  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  community.  In  what  other  way  could  it  select 
representatives;  for,  had  the  Civic  Federation  summoned 
unorganized  labor  to  have  a  conference,  and  select  delegates 
or  representatives  fof  its  committee,  then  it  could  have  been 
charged  that  by  that  very  act  it  had  promoted  the  organ- 
ization of  unorganized  labor.  If  at  any  time  unorganized 
labor  as  such  should  select  representatives,  if  such  be  found 
practicable,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion will  welcome  such  delegates  or  representatives  upon  its 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Contending  Forces. 

The  conflict  between  employers  and  workmen — commonly 
expressed,  between  Capital  and  I^abor — has  never  been  more 
concisely,  graphically,  and  fundamentally  described  than 
when  Roger  Williams  said,  *'What  are  all  these  strifes  and 
contentions  about  but  for  larger  dishes  and  bowls  of  porridge." 
This  very  contention,  which  is  the  source  of  unrest,  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  material  advancement 
and  progress.  The  highest  consideration  should  not  be  how 
to  deaden  that  strife  and  contention,  but  how  to  co-ordinate 
and  regulate  it,  so  as  not  to  break  the  bowls  and  spill  the 
porridge.  To  the  extent  that  labor  organizes  for  self-protec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  bettering  its  conditions  and  raising 
the  standard  of  life,  it  is  not  only  justified,  but  becomes  a 
contributor  to  the  advance  of  civilization.  But,  when  labor 
organizes  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  hostility  against  em- 
ployers and  uses  its  power  to  t)a-annize  over  the  directing 
forces  of  industry  and  the  capital  necessary  to  give  it  life, 
to  that  extent  it  defeats  its  own  interests,  hinders  industrial 
progress,  and  becomes  a  menace  to  social  order.  The  re- 
sponsibility upon  labor,  even  where  it  has  the  power,  not  to 
exact  uneconomic  demands,  is  greater  than  upon  the  em- 
ployers, because  the  consequences  from  such  demands  to 
labor  are  more  serious,  in  that  the  logical  result  of  such  un- 
economic demands  is  the  loss  of  employment  by  the  closing 
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of  the  shop,  and,  if  generally  persisted  in,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  industry.  **Our  language,"  says  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission,  *4s  the  language  of  a  free  people,  and  fails  to 
furnish  any  form  of  speech  by  which  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
work  when  he  pleases,  for  whom  he  pleases,  and  on  what 
terms  he  pleases,  can  be  successfully  denied.  The  common 
sense  of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  common  law,  forbids  that 
this  right  should  be  assailed  with  impunity.  .  .  .  There  is  only 
one  war-making  power  recognized  by  our  institutions,  and 
that  is  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  States 
in  subordination  thereto,  when  repelling  invasion  or  sup- 
pressing domestic  violence.  War  between  citizens  is  not  to  be 
tolerated,  and  cannot  in  the  proper  sense  exist.  If  attempted, 
it  is  imlawful,  and  is  to  be  put  down  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  State  and  nation.*'  * 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  industrial  peace  is  not  selfishness, 
but  the  tyranny  of  ignorance  and  uneconomic  demands.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  the  employer  class,  as  a  whole,  is 
the  more  educated,  and  has  a  better  conception  of  **  enlight- 
ened self-interest."  But,  with  the  reasonable  lessening  of 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  widening  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion, the  laboring  class  is  certainly  making  great  intellectual 
progress;  and  many  of  its  leaders  are  men  of  wise  experience, 
of  education,  and  of  ability,  with  an  enlightened  sense  of  their 
duties  as  patriotic,  peace-loving  citizens.  In  this  connection 
I  will  quote  from  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  American 
Economic  Association  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
learned  representatives  of  organized  labor.  He  said:  *'No 
matter  how  good  an  employer's  intentions,  he  cannot  allay 
the  discontent  with  economic  conditions;  and,  owing  to  the 
limitations  of  competition,  it  would  even  be  beyond  his  power 
individually  to  concede  to  his  workmen  conditions  substan- 
tially better  than  prevailing  standards.  So  we  see  the  prob- 
lem is  not  a  matter  of  the  liberality  of  the  individual  employers, 
but  of  general  conditions,  that  can  be  improved  only  by  a 
uniform  upward  pressure  which  the  wage-worker  himself 
must  apply." 

I  will  quote  a  few  more  lines  from  the  same  writer  upon 

*  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Anthrmdte  Coel  Strike,  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
ml«non  (58th  Congrees,  Special  Session,  Senate  Document  No.  6,  p.  76). 
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another  branch  of  the  subject,  more  to  give  an  example  of 
growing  wisdom  and  conservatism  of  some  of  the  foremost 
labor  leaders.  He  says:  "The  resort  to  violence  by  workmen 
is  Tnot  to  be  tolerated,  and  from  an  economic  standpoint  it 
is  unwise.  ...  A  movement  dignified  by  exalted  aims  and 
inspired  by  the  brotherhood  spirit,  if  it  depended  upon  brute 
force  as  a  means,  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  mob.  The 
provocation  to  use  force  is  intense  under  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  a  strike,  .  .  .  but  to  indulge  in  it  would  justify  the 
antagonism  of  society,  compelled,  as  it  is,  to  protect  itself 
against  such  aggressions.  The  supreme  aim  of  organized 
.society  is  to  make  personal  vengeance  unnecessary,  to  dimin- 
ish the  necessity  for  physical  force,  to  make  reason  and  justice 
govern  human  affairs.'** 

Opposition  of  the  Extremists. 

I  desire  to  refer  to  another  view  of  the  subject  which,  un- 
fortunately, obtains  among  a  section  of  the  laborers  as  well 
as  among  some  employers,  but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  only  among 
the  extreme  wings  of  each.  Last  month,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  its  president 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  address  to  attacking  organized 
labor.  Some  of  his  criticisms  as  to  the  wrongs  and  injustice 
of  organized  labor  were  true,  but  in  the  main  these  were  nega- 
tived in  force  and  effect  by  a  narrow,  one-sided,  and  arbitrary 
conception  of  the  larger  relations  of  employers  and  workmen. 
As  to  the  conciliation,  he  said:  *'To  my  mind  this  is  not  the 
proper  time  to  talk  conciliation.  .  .  .  Conciliation  implies  a 
yielding  attitude  and  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  dis- 
tinctive demands  made  by  the  opposing  side.  .  .  .  Neither 
is  it  the  time  to  talk  arbitration  or  'joint  agreement.'  To 
arbitrate  questions  of  wages  and  hours  is  to  introduce  arti- 
ficial methods  of  determining  what  they  shall  be,  and  an 
equitable  arrangement  as  to  either  cannot  be  effected  artifi- 
cially. .  .  .  Will  the  employers  of  this  country  allow  the  ap- 
parent peace,  bought  at  the  price  of  arbitration,  to  lull  them 
into  a  feeling  of  security?  .  .  .  Arbitration  is  only  putting 
off  the  day  of  reckoning.  .  .  .  Does  it  not  point  to  inevitable 

*  By  Heaiy  White,  national  secretary  United  Gannent  Workers,  American  Economic  Asao- 
dation,  February,  1903,  pp.  174-180.    Same  paper  in  American  Ftderatiamst,  April,  1903. 
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disaster?  And  is  it  not  the  course  of  wisdom  to  check  an  evil 
in  its  inception  ?  "  * 

Compare  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  president  of  an 
organization  composed  of  six  htmdred  manufacturers  with 
that  I  have  quoted  from  one  of  the  leading  representatives 
of  organized  labor,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  which  of 
these  representatives  approaches  the  burning  question  of  the 
day  in  a  more  conservative  and  conciliatory  spirit,  with  more 
wisdom  and  justice. 

The  attitude  of  the  socialists  is  likewise  uncompromising. 
They  denounce  the  unions  and  the  leaders  of  the  unions  for 
entering  into  agreements  with  employers.  They  affirm  that 
the  class  struggle  is  irrepressible,  and  that  workmen  must 
fight  their  employers  to  the  bitter  end  and  make  no  compro- 
mise. The  leading  organ  of  the  socialists,  commenting  upon 
the  address  of  the  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, says  he  is  correct,  that  an  equitable  agreement  cannot 
be  eflfected  by  the  artificial  methods  of  conciliation  or  arbi- 
tration, and  adds,  nothing  is  so  welcomed  as  the  ''straight- 
out  tactics"  of  that  association.  ** Socialism,"  the  editor 
concludes,   **will  triumph  as  a  result."  f 

The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  claims 
that  organized  labor  has  reduced  the  number  of  socialists  in 
its  ranks  from  33  per  cent,  to  less  than  8  per  cent.  If  this  es- 
timate is  correct, — and  I  am  assured  it  is, — that  fact  affords 
the  highest  evidence  of  the  wise  and  conservative  tendency 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  deserving  not  only  the  approbation, 
but  the  gratitude  of  all  patriotic,  peace-loving  citizens  of 
our  country. 

The  Outlook  Hopeful. 

In  the  past  fifteen  months,  as  a  member  of  the  Conciliation 
Committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  I  have  had  fre- 
quent conferences  with  many  of  the  leading  labor  leaders  in 
the  country,  and  I  am  free  to  state  my  point  of  view  has 
undergone  a  complete  change  in  respect  to  the  evolution  of 
the  labor  question.     I  have  grown  more  and  more  hopeful 

*  David  Pany't  Address,  president  National  Association  of  Manufactarers,  New  Orleans, 
April  Z4,  1903. 

1  Daily  PtopU^  New  York,  April  7,  1903.  See  also  National  Civic  Ftderation  Rtvitw, 
April  14, 190J. 
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that,  as  this  country  was  the  first  to  organize  religious  and 
political  equality,  it  will  lead  the  way  to  a  peaceful  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  economic  forces,  by  equalizing  the  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement,  which  is  the  nearest  practical  approach 
to  economic  equality.  The  same  inherent  reasons  and  causes 
which  render  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  condition  of  eco- 
nomic equality  between  different  classes  of  employers  obtain 
as  between  workers  and  employers.  We  can  never  by  arti- 
ficial or  by  arbitrary  laws  equalize  the  individual  capabili- 
ties to  achieve  success:  certainly  not  this  side  of  the  grave; 
and  beyond  that  point,  however  vivid  may  be  our  hopes, 
our  experiences  are  entirely  lacking.  Economic  stagnation 
is  not  economic  equality.  They  have  the  same  relations  to 
each  other  as  life  and  death.  Success  in  every  sphere  of  life, 
in  the  professions,  in  the  workshop,  as  well  as  among  the 
captains  of  industry,  is  attained  by  inborn  qualities,  plus  that 
margin  of  energy,  industry,  and  ability  which  the  one  man 
puts  into  his  work  above  the  average  man,  and  every  effort 
to  curb  those  qualities  by  imposing  artificial  and  arbitrary 
restraints  is  to  level  downwards;  and,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
workmen,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  decreeing  once  a  work- 
man always  a  workman,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  very  oppor- 
tunities to  attain  economic  equality.  It  would  effectually 
shut  the  doors  against  his  advancement,  those  doors  which 
in  this  country  have  always  readily  swung  open  to  all,  with- 
out distinction  of  class,  race,  or  religion,  who  have  the  energy, 
industry,  and  ability  to  deserve  admission.  The  maintenance 
of  the  open  door  of  opportimity  is  a  fundamental  American 
doctrine,  as  old  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  this 
country  especially  the  democratic  spirit  is  engrafted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  the  popular  sympathies  are  on  the  side 
of  every  legitimate  effort  of  the  many  to  better  their  condi- 
tions, so  long  as  they  do  not  in  their  struggle  trample  upon 
unalienable  rights  of  the  individual,  *'life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. ' ' 

Organization  on  Both  Sides. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  no  panaceas  to  offer  as  a  solvent  for 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.     The  pessimists  see  but 
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one  end,  the  life  and  death  struggle  of  classes, — such  a  revo- 
lution as  devastated  the  streets  of  Paris  in  1848.  But  the 
student  of  those  troublesome  times  well  knows  that  revolu- 
tion settled  nothing,  but  caused  wide-spread  misery  and  pov- 
erty. The  solution  lies  along  the  lines  of  evolution,  not 
revolution;  and,  in  my  judgment,  that  evolution  will  best 
be  promoted,  as  the  first  step,  by  organization  on  the  part 
of  employers  in  their  respective  branches  of  industry.  By 
this  means  they  will  be  best  able  to  cope  with  and  restrain 
organized  labor  in  resisting  uneconomic  demands  and  unrea- 
sonable exactions,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  best 
able  to  agree  among  themselves  to  accord  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  employment  as  tend  to  im- 
prove the  standards  of  life  and  living  among  laboring  men. 
Organization  among  employers  will  result  in  placing  the  ad- 
justment of  differences  in  the  hands  of  experienced  and  cap- 
able men,  who  will  be  best  qualified  by  experience  and  knowl- 
edge to  treat  such  matters  in  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  free 
from  petty  enmities  and  from  competitive  restraint.  Without 
organization  and  with  unrestrained  competition,  the  well- 
disposed  employer  is  often  prevented  from  granting  his  work- 
men more  liberal  terms  which  he  regards  as  reasonable,  so 
long  as  his  less  well-disposed  competitor  holds  out  against 
making  like  reasonable  concessions;  and,  as  a  result,  strikes 
on  the  part  of  organized  labor  are  brought  about  to  correct 
evils  growing  out  of  a  lack  of  harmony  among  unorganized 
employers.  Besides,  strong  organization  among  employers 
will  have  a  far-reaching  moral  and  disciplinary  effect  upon 
labor,  and  make  it  easier  for  the  leaders  of  labor  to  control 
their  followers  and  restrain  them  from  making  unreasonable 
demands.  The  temptations  of  power  which  organization 
gives  labor,  when  not  restrained  by  organized  power  on  the 
part  of  employers,  is  too  great  not  to  be  misused  and  tyranni- 
cally exercised.  Just  as  among  nations  one  sword  keeps  the 
other  in  its  scabbard  and  makes  for  peace,  so  will  equality 
of  might  conduce  to  equality  of  right,  and  strengthen  the  forces 
of  wisdom  and  conservatism  on  both  sides. 


II.    DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 


I.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICINE  AND   NATURAL  SELEC- 
TION. 

BY  CHARLES   V.   CHAPIN,   M.D.,   OF  PROVIDENCE,   R.I. 

A  good  deal  of  criticism  is  from  time  to  time  directed  against 
the  humanitarian  work  of  the  world,  on  the  ground  that  it 
tends  towards  race  deterioration.  The  principle  of  natural 
selection  tends  to  eliminate  the  inferior  elements  in  the  human 
species,  and  to  result  slowly,  but  surely  in  racial  improvement, 
by  producing  individuals  better  and  better  fitted  for  their 
environment.  The  work  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  in  cur- 
ing disease,  and  that  of  the  sanitary  official  in  preventing  it, 
are  among  the  factors  which,  it  is  claimed  by  many,  hinder 
the  beneficent  workings  of  natural  law  by  preserving  those 
who  are  least  fitted  to  survive,  and  permitting  them  to  in- 
crease their  kind.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  this  matter  is  con- 
sidered seriously.  Most  of  the  critics  confine  themselves  to 
general  statements,  and  give  the  impression  that  they,  after  all, 
consider  their  position  an  academic  one  merely,  and  scarcely 
firm  enough  to  warrant  the  actual  restriction  of  humanitarian 
measures.  We  should,  however,  be  ready  to  discuss  this 
question  as  fully  as  possible.  If,  on  so  doing,  we  find  that  the 
evidence  of  the  ultimate  deteriorating  results  of  our  present 
work  is  overwhelming,  we  should  frankly  admit  the  truth, 
and  boldly  reconsider,  from  this  more  difficult  position,  the 
problems  of  disease,  pauperism,  crime,  and  other  human  ills. 
It  is  the  possible  race  deterioration  resulting  from  sanitary 
effort  that  we  are  particularly  interested  in  in  this  section.  I 
am,  I  fear,  not  equipped  for  an  exhaustive  consideration  of 
this  subject,  and  certainly  will  not  attempt  so  to  treat  it ;  but 
I  have  thought  much  upon  it,  and  perhaps  the  notions  here 
presented  may  suggest  a  further  study  by  more  competent 
persons. 
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Public  health  workers  are  interested,  first  of  all,  in  the  pre- 
vention of  the  communicable  diseases,  because  it  is  here  that 
their  data  are  the  most  certain  and  their  work  productive  of 
the  best  immediate  results.  It  is  our  duty  therefore  to  con- 
sider whether  this  work  promotes  or  retards  the  action  of 
natural  selection,  and,  if  the  latter  be  true,  the  extent  of  the 
retardation,  and  whether  the  conditions  warrant  any  change 
in  our  attitude  or  the  direction  of  our  labors.  Does  the  pre- 
vention of  infection  lead  to  ultimate  injury  of  the  human 
species,  as  is  claimed  by  some?  and,  if  so,  is  the  injury  suflBi- 
cient  to  warrant  the  cessation  of  our  work  ? 

Man  at  present  is  certainly  very  poorly  adapted  to  his  en- 
vironment so  far  as  the  infectious  diseases  are  concerned. 
These  diseases  play  a  very  important  part  in  his  life,  or,  rather, 
in  his  sickness  and  death.  An  immense  amount  of  human 
ill,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  deaths,  are  due  to  infec- 
tious diseases.  These  infections  are  due  to  the  invasion 
of  the  body  by  bacteria,  protozoa,  etc. ;  and  at  present  man's 
struggle  for  existence  is  largely  a  struggle  with  micro-organ- 
isms. Natural  selection  is  believed  to  be  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  long  run  in  helping  species  to  win  in  the  struggle 
for  survival.  What  can  we  expect  natural  selection  to  do 
for  man  in  this  particular  phase  of  the  struggle  ? 

In  order  that  natural  selection  should  be  of  avail,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  some  individuals  should  vary  from  the  normal 
in  such  a  way  as  to  better  fit  them  to  resist  disease.  There 
must  exist  some  natural  immunity  against  infection,  and 
this  immunity  must  be  hereditary. 

Is  there  such  a  natural  immunity  against  infectious  dis- 
ease on  which  natural  selection  can  work?  It  is  generally 
believed  that  there  is,  that  individuals  vary  ver>'  greatly  as 
to  susceptibility  to  infection,  and  also  that  this  variation  is 
much  greater  in  some  diseases  than  in  others.  Individuals 
also  vary  much  in  their  resistance  to  disease  after  it  is  once 
acquired.  It  is  also  believed  that  this  occasional  and  par- 
tial immunity,  and  also  the  power  of  resistance,  are  congenital. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject ; 
and  quantitative  data  as  to  the  prevalence  of  natural  im- 
munity to  the  different  infections  are  almost  entirely  lacking 
though  greatly  to  be  desired.     With  acquired  immunity  nat- 
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ural  selection  has  nothing  to  do.  Though  in  many  quar- 
ters it  is  claimed  that  such  qualities  as  acquired  immunity 
may  be  inherited,  personally,  I  am  unable  to  discuss  the 
question  from  that  standpoint. 

In  order  that  natural  selection  may  operate,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  should  take  place  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  result  in  their  leaving  behind  fewer  mature 
offspring  than  the  fit.  This  may  be  brought  about  in  various 
ways.  In  the  diseases  in  question  the  elimination  may  take 
place  before  the  period  of  sexual  maturity,  as  is  the  case  at 
present  in  our  own  country  in  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diph- 
theria, or  the  disease  in  adults  may  cause  sterility  or  give  rise 
to  feeble  children,  who  do  not  live  long,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
venereal  diseases  and  perhaps  tuberculosis. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  principles  of  organic  evolu- 
tion and  of  the  nature  and  extension  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  natural  selection  is 
continuously  operating  to  produce  in  man  an  increasing 
degree  of  immunity  to  them.  If  this  is  so,  is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  State,  so  far  as  it  protects  the  non-immune  from 
infection,  interferes  with  the  action  of  natural  selection  by 
the  artificial  preservation  of  the  unfit  ?  I  think  this  premise 
may  be  admitted,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  work 
of  health  officials  in  preventing  the  extension  of  the  com- 
municable diseases  is,  in  the  main,  antagonistic  to  natural 
selection,  which  is  more  or  less  slowly,  but  surely  tending  to  the 
evolution  of  an  immune  race. 

The  practical  point  which  I  am  here  venturing  to  con- 
sider is  whether  we  are  therefore  warranted  in  abandoning  our 
fight  against  these  diseases  and  permitting  natural  selection 
to  have  again  a  free  field.  Several  reasons  have  occurred  to 
me  why  we  should  not. 

I.  So  long  as  we  are  unable  to  exterminate  the  infectious 
diseases,  natural  selection  must,  notwithstanding  all  our  ef- 
forts, continue  to  operate,  though  more  slowly  because  of 
those  efforts.  As  yet  we  are  in  most  diseases  far  from  the 
goal  of  complete  control  for  which  we  are  so  earnestly  strug- 
gling. Hence  we  are  only  retarding,  not  eliminating,  natural 
selection.  We  may  delay  the  time  when  the  human  species 
shall  be  immune  to  existing  infections,  and  by  so  doing  we  may 
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cause  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives.  Whether  more  suffering 
and  death  is  entailed  by  a  slow  process  of  natural  selection  than 
by  a  more  rapid  one,  I  will  leave  to  the  students  of  biomet- 
rical  problems  to  solve;  but,  even  if  it  should  be  shown  that 
in  the  distant  end  more  lives  are  sacrificed  by  the  slow  process, 
we  must  set  against  this  the  veiy  patent  fact  that  many  lives 
are  being  saved  in  the  immediate  present.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  a  marked  benefit  in  the 
present  for  the  earlier  realization  of  a  hypothetical  result  in 
what  at  the  best  must  be  a  very  distant  future. 

2.  While  partially  successful  efforts  to  combat  the  in- 
fectious diseases  only  serve  to  retard  the  process  of  natural 
selection,  successful  efforts,  by  extinguishing  the  infection, 
would  render  tmnecessary  alike  the  artificial  contest  by  the 
health  officer  and  the  natural  struggle  for  existence  by  the 
species.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  yet  exterminated  any 
infectious  disease,  but  we  have  proceeded  far  along  the  road 
in  some  instances,  as  in  typhus  fever  and  small-pox;  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  this  much  to  be  desired  end 
may  be  reached  long  before  natural  selection  can  have  estab- 
lished a  permanent  immunity.  At  present  our  principal 
method  of  protecting  against  infection  is  by  isolation,  using 
the  term  in  its  broadest  sense;  and  by  this  means  much  has 
been  accomplished.  But  much  is  daily  being  learned  about 
the  production  of  artificial  immunity,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  hope  that  in  the  not  distant  future  this  may  be  easily 
secured  against  many  diseases.  It  is  true  there  is  at  present 
considerable  popular  prejudice  against  the  induction  of  arti- 
ficial immunity;  but  may  we  not  as  reasonably  hope  for  the 
evolution  of  greater  popular  intelligence  as  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  natural  immunity? 

3.  We  must  take  into  account  the  wonderful  progress  of 
scientific  discovery,  which  at  present  shows  no  signs  of  abate- 
ment. We  cannot  tell  what  may  come  to  light,  even  to-mor- 
row, which  will  put  a  new  weapon  in  our  hands  to  make  us 
laugh  at  infection.  Surely,  we  must  have  enough  hope  in  the 
future  to  warrant,  not  only  the  continuance,  but  the  re-en- 
forcement of  our  efforts  to  preserve  life.  We  ought,  so  far 
as  this  matter  is  concerned,  to  do  all  we  can  to-day,  and  let 
to-morrow  take  care  of  itself. 
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4.  We  should  also  remember  that  the  invading  micro- 
organisms are  not  only  carrying  on  a  struggle — a  winning 
one,  it  is  true — with  man,  but  there  are  many  other  factors 
in  their  existence.  They  may  have  or  develop  enemies,  or 
any  number  of  the  conditions  of  their  environment  may  be- 
come hostile  or  fatal  to  them;  and  thus  the  struggle  with  man 
may  be  ended  once  and  for  all  without  our  moving  a  finger. 

5.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  clearly  set  forth  in  an  article 
by  Theobald  Smith  a  fact  which  is  too  often  forgotten,  that 
the  invading  pathogenic  micro-organisms  in  their  struggle 
for  existence  are  put  at  a  disadvantage  by  an  excess  of  viru- 
lence. It  is  of  no  use  to  them  to  kill  their  host  quickly,  for 
by  so  doing  they  end  their  own  existence.  If  the  life  of  the 
host  is  prolonged,  the  organisms  will  live  the  longer,  and  have 
the  greater  opportunity  of  transference  to  another  host. 
It  is  evidently  for  the  advantage  of  the  parasite  that  the 
liost  should  be  only  mildly  sick,  or  that  the  disease  should 
run  a  chronic  course.  The  tendency,  then,  is  for  natural 
selection  to  lead  pathogenic  organisms  to  lose  their  virulence. 
This  in  the  end  would  lead  to  their  becoming  merely  harmless 
parasites.  There  is  some  evidence  that  this  condition  of 
things  is  even  now  true  in  certain  diseases,  as  diphtheria  and 
typhoid  fever;  for  we  frequently  see  the  diphtheria  or»typhoid 
bacilli  living  for  long  periods  of  time  in  human  beings  with- 
out producing  any  symptoms  of  disease.  The  recent  outbreak 
of  small-pox  has  been  unusually  mild;  and  scarlet  fever  of 
late  years,  in  this  country  at  least,  has  rarely  shown  its  old- 
time  severity.  There  is  evidence,  then,  both  deductive  and 
inductive,  that  infectious  diseases  tend  to  assume  under 
natural  selection  a  milder  type,  and  that  the  invading  organ- 
isms tend  to  become  harmless  parasites.  If  this  is  so,  then 
the  work  of  the  health  officer  becomes  an  aid  rather  than  a 
hindrance  to  natural  selection  in  making  for  the  ultimate 
improvement  of  the  human  species.  Even  the  most  efficient 
health  officers  have  cognizance  of  only  a  portion  of  the  persons 
infected  with  any  particular  disease.  As  a  rule,  those  who  are 
severely  attacked  are  known,  isolated,  and  prevented  from 
giving  the  disease  to  others.  Those  who  are  mildly  sick  are 
-often,  and  in  some  diseases  usually,  entirely  unrestrained, 
and  readily  distribute  the  infection.     This  mild  type,  then, 
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by  artificial  selection,  as  well  as  by  natural  selection,  tends 
to  be  maintained ;  while  the  severe  type  tends  toward  elimi- 
nation. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  all  pathogenic  organisms 
were  once  saprophytes  or  perhaps  harmless  parasites,  with- 
out toxine-producing  power.  This  may  be  admitted,  though  it 
is  not  necessarily  true.  It  is  claimed  that  these  organisms 
have  gradually  acquired  their  toxine-producing  qualities  by  the 
aid  of  natural  selection.  This  also  may  be  true,  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  these  toxic  properties  are  merely  incidental 
to  other  physiological  qualities,  and  are  not  the  direct  result 
of  selection;  but,  admitting  that  the  toxicity  of  these  organ- 
isms is  due  to  natural  selection,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in 
the  view  that  natural  selection  also  tends  to  its  elimination. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  toxicity  to  its  host  is  of  any  advantage 
to  the  organisms  in  question.  If  selection  has  developed 
toxicity,  as  it  well  may  have  done,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
in  connection  with  its  production  of  disease  in  its  host.  It 
must  have  been  in  some  other  of  its  numberless  relationships 
to  its  environment,  perhaps  during  a  saprophytic  existence, 
that  toxicity  was  developed.  What  the  resultant  would  be 
of  these  antagonistic  tendencies  of  natural  selection  in  two 
opposite  directions  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  varying  intensity  of  this  action  in  one  or  the  other  direc- 
tion in  which  is  to  be  found  the  varying  severity  of  different 
outbreaks  of  disease.  Perhaps  the  added  force  of  artificial 
selection,  as  suggested  above,  may  serv^e  to  turn  the  scale,  and 
induce,  it  may  be,  a  continuous  and  quite  rapid  diminution 
in  the  toxicity  of  the  organisms  of  those  diseases  which  come 
imder  the  general  control  of  the  health  officer. 

Before  closing,  one  other  phase  of  this  subject  deserves 
a  moment's  notice.  The  infectious  diseases  have  been  held 
by  some  to  be  an  important  factor  in  eliminating  the  feeble, 
the  poorly  nourished,  and  the  constitutionally  defective. 
While  it  is  true  that  such  may  more  readily  succumb  when 
attacked  by  disease,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  any 
more  susceptible  to  most  of  the  communicable  diseases  than 
are  the  most  robust.  The  selective  action  of  these  diseases 
cannot  therefore  be  so  important  a  factor  in  maintaining  race 
stamina  as  is  sometimes  assumed. 
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In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  natural  selection  in  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  infection  is  working  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  race;  and,  while  public  health  measures  are  in  some  re- 
spects antagonistic  to  this  process,  in  others  they  favor  it. 
Furthermore,  the  immediate  results  of  preventive  measures 
are  so  marked,  and  the  chance  of  overcoming  these  diseases 
in  the  future  by  other  means  than  the  immunity  due  to  selec- 
tion is  so  great,  that  we  find  no  warrant  in  the  principles  of 
organic  evolution  for  abandoning  our  present  warfare. 


2.  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  MEDICAL  .EXAMINER 
SYSTEM. 

^Y  SAMUEL  W.  ABBOTT,  M.D.,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
[Read  Friday  morning,  May  15.] 

The  solemn  farce  entitled  the  coroner*s  inquest  has  not  been 
enacted  in  Massachusetts  since  June  30,  1877.  Nearly  twenty- 
six  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  last  jury  stood  with  star- 
ing eyes  and  gaping  mouth  around  the  body  of  some  luck- 
less tramp  just  drawn  out  upon  a  river's  bank  or  possibly 
found  upon  the  roadside  with  a  bullet-hole  in  his  skull. 

The  coroner  in  Massachusetts  in  the  last  two  centuries  or 
more  might  be,  as  elsewhere,  a  tinker,  a  tailor,  or  possibly 
an  attorney  or  a  physician.  He  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  six  men,  often  selected  by  a  village  constable  from 
the  loafers  upon  a  street  comer.  These  six  men  were  often 
expected  to  decide  upon  questions  involving  a  knowledge  either 
of  anatomy,  pathology,  or  toxicology.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  coroner's  inquest  has  become  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule, in  consequence  of  its  incongruity  and  lack  of  adaptation 
to  the  changing  necessities  of  modem  society.  The  published 
collections  of  verdicts  of  coroner's  juries  rival  the  writings  of 
Mark  Twain  and  of  John  Phenix. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  system. 
Life  insurance  companies  have  been  defrauded  by  the  con- 
nivance of  dishonest  coroners,  the  fees  due  to  juries  and  wit- 
nesses have  been  pocketed,  valuables  found  upon  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  have  been  appropriated,  and  warrants  have  been 
made  out  and  fees  collected  from  county  treasuries  in  case 
of  sudden  death  reported  in  the.  newspapers,  the  bodies  never 
having  been  seen  by  the  coroner. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Tyndale,  to  whom  more  than  to  any 
one  Massachusetts  owes  her  present  system  of  medico-legal 
inquiry : — 

The  coroner  selected  his  own  jury,  had  supreme  control 
of  the  investigation,  which  with   the  consent  of  his  jur>'  he 
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could  make  secret,  had  power  to  summon  his  own  witnesses, 
hear  whom  he  chose  and  omit  whom  he  chose,  was  respon- 
sible to  no  superior  authority  for  his  action.  He  could  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  character  of  the  living,  blacken  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead,  and  oppress  and  harass  a  stricken  house- 
hold without  cause  and  without  justification.  In  one  word, 
he  could  make  an  inquest;,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  terra, 
an   inquisition.  ^ 

A  letter  received  from  a  neighboring  State  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident : — 

A  man  had  shot  himself  in  our  city.  Hearing  of  it,  the 
coroner  summoned  a  juiy  and  hastened  to  the  spot,  only  to 
find  the  man  still  alive.  What  did  these  men  do?  Did 
they  send  for  a  physician,  and  do  their  best  to  revive  the 
victim?  Not  at  all.  Selecting  the  nearest  saloon  as  a  wait- 
ing place,  they  waited  until  the  suicide  had  ceased  to  breathe, 
and  then  held  the  inquest,  employing  a  boy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  a  messenger  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  man's 
condition. 

Another  incident  was  the  noted  Barron  case,  which  occurred 
in  Maine  some  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  where  a  whole  com- 
munity is  in  doubt,  even  to  this  day,  as  to  whether  a  promi- 
nent citizen  and  bank  officer  was  murdered  or  committed 
suicide,  the  blundering  coroner  having  permitted  the  body 
to  be  buried  without  an  autopsy. 

Attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made  in  England,  the 
home  of  this  clumsy  system,  to  make  radical  changes,  but 
without  success,  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
verbial inertia  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  when  dealing  with  old 
and  long-established  customs. 

Victor  Hugo  gives  a  keen  satirical  thrust  at  the  English 
inquest  system  in  one  of  his  novels,  knowing  the  decided 
superiority  with  which  deaths  by  violence  are  investigated 
in  his  own  country.* 

The  registrar-general  of  England  confessedly  admits  a 
glaring  defect  of  the  English  system  in  the  following  language : 

Unfortunately,  many  coroners  appear  to  think  that  the 
exclusive  object  of  an  inquest  is  to  ascertain  whether  a  crime 
has  been  committed,  and  ignore  altogether  the  other  pur- 
poses, scientific  and  medical,  to  which  inquests  are  intended 
to  be  subservient.      Such  vague  findings  as  ''natural  causes," 

•The  ttoiy  of  the  Butting  Qab,  in  "  By  Order  of  the  King.*' 
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''died  by  the  visitation  of  God/'  "sudden  deaths,"  etc.,  may 
possibly  satisfy  the  requirements  of  criminal  law,  but  are 
utterly  inadequate  for  all  other  purposes,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  really  fulfilling  the  requirement  of  the  act  that 
the  coroner  shall  state  in  his  certificate  what  was  the  cause 
of  death. 

What,  then,  are  the  defects  of  the  coroner's  inquest,  and 
how  may  they  be  Remedied  ?  The  two  most  radical  defects 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

1.  The  combination  in  one  person  of  two  entirely  incongru- 
Otis  functions^ — law  and  medicine.  The  object  or  end  of  the 
coroner's  inquest  is  twofold:  first,  to  determine  the  cause 
of  death, — a  medical  question ;  and,  second,  to  fix  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  death, — a  problem  which,  especially  in  cases  of 
homicide,  involves  a  knowledge  of  law.  It  is,  therefore, 
plainly  an  absurdity  to  unite  both  of  these  functions  in  one 
person.  It  is  true  that  an  occasional  professor  of  medical 
jurisprudence  might  be  found  who  combines  both  branches 
of  training;  but  to  expect  that  such  persons  can  be  found 
in  every  district  requiring  the  services  of  an  official  empowered 
to  investigate  deaths  by  violence  is  clearly  impossible. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  in  the  remote  periods  of  history, 
when  lands  were  sparsely  settled  and  both  medical  and  legal 
training  were  in  their  infancy,  such  a  union  of  functions  should 
be  vested  in  one  individual;  but  it  is  not  creditable  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  marvellously  progressive  profession  of  med- 
icine that  it  should  still  continue  to  tolerate  a  condition  of 
affairs  so  inconsistent  with  modem  progress.  It  is  the 
glaring  inconsistency  of  attempting  to  successfully  combine 
two  professions  in  one  official  that  so  often  makes  the  inquest 
a  source  of  ridicule. 

2.  The  retention  of  the  jury.  We  here  find  a  needless  body 
of  men,  called  upon  in  many  instances  to  decide  upon  tech- 
nical questions  which  can  far  better  be  settled  by  a  single 
expert,  well  trained  for  the  purpose.  The  jury  is  not  only 
needless,  but  expensive,  since  it  involves  the  payment  of 
a  half-dozen  men  (in  some  States  twelve)  for  services  which 
can  be  better  performed  by  a  single  expert.  Thousands  of 
deaths  by  violence  have  been  investigated  in  Germany,  France^ 
and  other  countries  in  a  far  more  thorough  and  satisfactory 
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manner  than  is  done  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
this  without  the  needless  intervention  of  a  jury.  It  is  need- 
less for  the  reason  that,  in  every  case  of  death  by  criminal 
means,  a  jury  must  finally  decide  the  responsibility  of  the  crim- 
inal in  a  court  of  law.  Why,  then,  should  two  juries  act  in 
the  case  when  one  only  is  necessary?  Another  evidence  of 
the  inconsistency  of  the  coroner's  inquest  is  the  fact  that 
the  findings  of  such  deliberative  bodies  are  very  often  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press. 

How,  then,  may  these  defects  be  remedied,  and  what  diffi- 
culties stand  in  the  way  ? 

Abolish  the  coroner  and  his  jury  by  act  of  legislature,  and 
substitute  in  their  places  a  corps  of  well-trained  medical  ex- 
perts, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  all  deaths  by 
violence,  and  then  report  them  to  designated  judicial  author- 
ities for  further  investigation,  thus  separating  the  medical 
from  the  legal  function,  and  delegating  each  to  its  proper 
set  of  officials. 

If  it  happens  that  the  coroner  is  a  constitutional  officer, 
then  it  may  become  necessary  to  amend  the  constitution 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  bim.  It  may  happen,  also,  that  the 
coroner  has  unusual  political  influence.  In  such  cases  the 
more  thoroughly  the  incongruity  of  this  office  and  the  need- 
less expense  of  the  jury  are  exposed,  the  better  for  the  State 
and  the  whole  community.  (For  example,  the  relative  ex- 
pense of  conducting  investigations  of  deaths  by  violence  in 
New  York  City  is  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  in 
Boston.)  Enlightened  public  opinon  will  usually  lend  its  aid 
in  accomplishing  the  desired  end. 

As  an  example  of  the  successful  working  of  such  an  improved 
system,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  experience  of  Massachusetts, 
which  has  had  neither  coroner  nor  jury  for  nearly  twenty-six 
years,  during  which  time  about  43,000  cases  of  violent,  sus- 
picious, and  sudden  deaths  have  been  investigated  in  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  manner  and  with  less  expense  than  was 
possible  imder  the  old  system.  The  radical  overturn  wrought 
by  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1877,  abolishing  the  coroner 
and  his  jury,  has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  changes 
ever  effected  in  the  history  of  State  legislation. 

How  can  the  medical  examiner  system  be  made  to  sub- 
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serve  other  purposes  than  that  of  investigating  deaths  by  vio- 
lent causes? 

The  registration  of  deaths  in  the  older  States  of  the  Union, 
notwithstanding  its  long  existence,  is  still  in  a  more  or  less 
imsatisfactory  condition,  so  far  as  the  registration  of  imcerti- 
fied  deaths  is  concerned,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the 
English  registration.  In  1893  ^  parliamentary  investigation 
was  made  upon  this  important  question,  but  no  satisfactory 
action  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  consequence.  In 
England,  in  1900,  the  number  of  uncertified  deaths  amounted 
to  11,257,  or  very  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths.  In  Edinburgh  they  were  occasionally  as 
many  as  8  per  cent.,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  from  25 
to  45  per  cent.,  of  all  deaths.* 

The  following  points  are  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connec- 
tion:— 

1.  The  facilities  for  burials  of  persons  the  cause  of  whose 
death  is  not  certified. 

2.  The  want  of  identification  of  the  deceased. 

3.  The  want  of  careful  certification  of  the  details  of  the 
last  illness.  In  support  of  this  point  is  the  fact  that  at  least 
a  score  of  persons  in  this  State  are  known  to  have  come  to 
their  death  in  consequence  of  the  deliberate  action  of  two 
women,  while  the  death  certificates  in  these  cases  show  noth- 
ing more  than  deaths  from  natural  causes. 

Probably  the  majority  of  deaths  which  occur  in  the  prac- 
tice of  registered  physicians  are  not  witnessed  by  such  phy- 
sicians, and  in  most  of  them  the  bodies  are  not  seen  by  them 
after  the  death  occurs,  the  certificate  being  made  out  and 
signed  in  consequence  of  information  imparted  at  second 
hand  by  some  relative  or  other  person.  The  attending  phy- 
sician is  not  absolutely  certain  either  as  to  the  fact  of  death 
or  as  to  the  particular  circumstances  attending  its  occurrence. 

4.  The  want  of  expert  investigation  into  all  cases  of  death 
which  occur  where  there  was  no  medical  attendant. 

5.  The  want  of  reliable  proof  that  the  supposed  deceased 
person  is  dead.  How  often  life  insurance  companies  in  this 
country  have  been  deceived  in  this  direction  no  one  can  tell. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  such  occurrences  have 
become  quite  frequent  in  recent  years. 

•  Hime't  "  Practical  Guide  to  the  Public  Health  Acts,"  p.  235. 
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The  need  of  radical  reform  in  this  general  direction  of  death 
certification  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  and,  if  it  is  not  practicable 
to  introduce  the  system  now  in  force  in  some  parts  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  whereby  everybody  is  seen  by  an  official  other 
than  the  attending  physician  before  burial,  there  should  at 
least  be  some  legal  provision  whereby  uncertified  deaths, 
and  especially  those  of  persons  who  have  died  without  any 
attending  physician,  should  be  investigated  by  some  compe- 
tent authority  designated  for  the  purpose. 

A  few  years  since  an  attempt  was  made  by  several  physi- 
cians representing  different  boards  of  health  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  would  require  such  certification  to 
be  made  (so  far  as  related  to  hitherto  uncertified  deaths) ;  and 
it  was  proposed  to  intrust  this  duty  to  the  medical  examiners 
who  had  so  successfully  carried  out  the  work  of  the  medical 
examiner  system  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  present  law  these  physicians  are  "able  and  discreet 
men,  learned  in  the  science  of  medicine,"  and  are  therefore 
fully  qualified  to  perform  the  contemplated  duty. 

The  movement  failed,  but  the  necessity  is  as  urgent  as  ever; 
and  any  objections  which  then  existed  on  account  of  an  in- 
sufficiency in  the  number  of  officials  required  for  this  purpose 
are  now  greatly  diminished,  since  an  amendment  to  the  med- 
ical examiner  act  now  provides  a  much  larger  number  of  phy- 
sicians, it  being  possible  under  this  act  to  double  the  number 
of  existing  examiners  by  the  appointment  of  associates,  and 
most  of  these  positions  have  already  been  filled. 


3.  WHAT  TRAINING  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
MAY  WE  REASONABLY  EXPECT  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS  ? 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  SEDGWICK  AND  THEODORE  HOUGH,  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  OP  TECHNOLOGY.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

[Read  Friday  morning,  May  15.] 

In  the  public  schools  of  to-day  various  subjects  are  taught, 
and  for  various  reasons.  Some,  like  arithmetic  or  the  read- 
ing and  writing  of  English,  are  indispensable  tools  of  mod- 
em civilized  life;  others,  like  geography  and  histor>',  impart 
necessary  information  or  promote  general  intelligence;  still 
others,  like  algebra,  geometry,  and  Latin,  are  agents  of  mental 
discipline  or  else  afford  necessary  preparation  for  subsequent 
work.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  the  study  with  which  we  are 
concerned  in  the  present  paper,  were  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  information 
concerning  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
being  expected  thereby  to  contribute  to  the  preservation 
and  promotion  of  health;  arid  they  have  kept  their  place,  in 
spite  of  serious  shortcomings,  as  a  concession  to  the  practical 
importance  of  sound  ideas  concerning  health  and  disease. 

The  training  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
reading  and  writing  of  English,  in  arithmetic,  in  geography, 
or  in  Latin,  is  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  educa- 
tional gatherings  and  is  doubtless  influenced  by  such  dis- 
cussions; but  it  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  examination 
requirements  of  the  upper  grades  and  by  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  higher  educational  institutions.  With  physiology 
and  hygiene  the  case  is  different.  Proficiency  in  these  is 
rarely  made  a  condition  of  promotion.  They  are  seldom  included 
in  the  list  of  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges  or  tech- 
nical schools,  and  never  in  those  for  medical  schools.  They 
are  not  often  much  considered  in  educational  congresses. 
And  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  subject  in  the  whole  cur- 
riculum of  the  public  schools  is  of  greater  intrinsic  importance 
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as  a  preparation  for  life,  or  is  capable  of  affecting  more  pro- 
foundly the  whole  mental  attitude  of  men  and  women  toward 
an  enduring  and  well-organized  civilization. 

The  real  importance  of  physiology  and  hygiene  is  un- 
questionably far  greater  to-day  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  At  that  time  physiology  was  a  new  science.  It 
was  still  commonly  taught  in  medical  schools  as  an  adjunct 
to  anatomy,  and  the  double-headed  professorship  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  had  not  then  become  extinct.  As  for  hygiene, 
this  was  largely  a  body  of  precepts  based  upon  a  priori  rea- 
soning, or  else  of  deductions  derived  jointly  from  anatomical 
knowledge,  common  experience,  and  common  sense.  Disease 
was  only  a  little  more  baffling  than  health,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  one  poorly  understood  condition  by  the  prevention  of 
one  still  less  comprehended  was  not  only  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  a  most  unscientific  undertaking.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  diflSculty  and  uncertainty,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
such  as  they  were,  have  steadfastly  held  their  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  no  doubt  because  of  an  un- 
conquerable belief  that  they  should  somehow  furnish  to 
the  developing  mind  and  the  forming  character  some  real  and 
lasting  help  in  the  preparation  for  life. 

And  at  last  this  belief  seems  likely  to  bear  fruit  and  to 
justify  its  long  and  patient  expectation.  For  to-day  physi- 
ology has  won  an  established  and  recognized  position  as  an 
independent  science.  It  has  become  entirely  separated  from 
anatomy.  It  has  its  own  professors  in  our  medical  schoob 
and  universities.  We  have  a  strong  and  active  American 
Physiological  Society,  composed  of  expert  investigators  and 
teachers,  and  a  flourishing  American  Physiological  Journal, 
which  publishes  regularly  budgets  of  important  discoveries. 

In  hygiene  the  progress  has  been  even  more  remarkable. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  infectious  diseases  were  as  mysterious 
as  ever,  but  to-day  we  understand  the  essentials  of  their  oper- 
ation and  also  to  a  great  extent  the  mechanism  of  their  dis- 
semination and  therefore  in  many  cases  the  ways  of  their 
prevention.  The  clouds  of  mystery  which  until  lately  hung 
about  them  have  been  largely  cleared  away,  and  a  new  hygiene, 
based  partly  upon  experimental  physiology  and  partly  upon 
-experimental    medicine,    has    come    into    being.     Meantime 
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an  enlightened  sanitary  engineering  is  building  improved 
sewers  and  water-works,  and  dealing  with  the  purification  of 
sewage  and  water,  with  the  construction  of  sanitary  pave- 
ments, with  the  dust  nuisance,  and  with  efficient  scavenging 
and  garbage  destruction.  Boards  of  health  are  equipped 
with  laboratories  for  sanitary  testing  and  research.  They 
are  supervising  the  medical  inspection  of  schools.  They  are 
isolating  cases  of  infectious  disease  and  securing  the  disin- 
fection of  clothing  and  of  houses.  They  are  enforcing  vac- 
cination.    They  are  vacating  unwholesome  dwellings. 

Educators  themselves  are  engaged  in  hygienic  endeavors. 
They  are  providing  for  playgrounds.  They  are  beginning  to 
attend  as  never  before  to  the  ventilation  of  school  buildings. 
They  are  interested  in  the  lighting  of  school-rooms,  in  the 
seating  of  the  pupils,  and  in  their  sight  and  hearing.  The 
home  is  also  receiving  the  attention  of  hygienists ;  and  its 
site,  its  drainage,  its  wall  papers,  its  ventilation,  its  cookery 
are  undergoing  careful  investigation. 

And,  finally,  personal  hygiene, — the  care  of  the  individual 
body,  its  exercise,  its  fatigue,  its  work,  its  rest,  its  play,  its 
clothing,  its  bathing,  its  hunger  and  thirst  and  sleep,  its  growth 
and  its  old  age, — all  these  are  dealt  with  to-day,  not  super- 
ficially and  by  tradition  or  experience  alone,  as  formerly, 
but  also  by  experiment.  Physiology  and  hygiene  have  become 
experimental  sciences,  and  have  thus  taken  on  a  new  and 
higher  value.  In  view  of  all  these  marvellous  changes,  we 
may  properly  ask  and  undertake  to  answer  the  question 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

But  first  and  always  we  must  keep  steadfastly  in  mind 
the  end  and  object  sought  for  by  the  training  under  con- 
sideration. This  has  always  been  and  still  is  primarily  prac- 
tical and  technical;  namely,  a  sound  preparation  for  the 
right  conduct  of  physical  life.  For  although  it  is  one  argu- 
ment for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  these  subjects 
that  they  give  information  on  matters  of  great  human  inter- 
est, and  that,  when  rightly  taught,  they  are  of  high  educa- 
tional value,  still  the  primary  purpose  of  teaching  them  is 
not  to  give  information  nor  mental  discipline,  but  because 
their  subject  matter  is  of  immediate  and  enduring  importance 
in  determining  and  promoting  the  right  conduct  of  the  physi- 
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cal  life,  and  especially  the  preservation  and,  promotion  of 
health.  Their  value  is  special  rather  than  general,  practical 
rather  than  cultural,  technical  rather  than  disciplinary. 

We  may  confess  frankly  that  physiology  and  hygiene  have 
not  always  hitherto  justified  their  place  in  the  curriculum  by 
their  results.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  deny  that  they 
have  been  without  influence,  or  that  in  exceptional  cases  they 
have  not  been  valuable ;  but  they  certainly  have  not,  on  the 
whole,  accomplished  what  was  originally  expected  of  them. 
Their  results  have  been  disappointing,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  hear  competent  educators  express  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  drop  them  altogether.  Physiology  and 
hygiene  are  too  frequently  looked  upon  by  school  authorities 
as  an  unavoidable  necessity,  and  by  teachers  and  pupils  as  a 
bore.  And  yet  we  doubt  whether  any  of  these  superintend- 
ents or  teachers  would  care  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
banishing  them  altogether  from  the  curriculum.  They  may 
not  be  a  success ;  but  the  conviction  remains  that  they  ought 
to  be  a  success,  and  doubtless  the  hope,  however  faint,  that 
some  day  they  may  be. 

The  present  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs,  in  our  opinion, 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  purpose  of  these 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  has  been  neglected  or  forgotten. 
They  were  perhaps  introduced  prematurely,  as  has  been 
suggested;  fifty  years  ago  anatomy  was  the  one  branch  of 
medical  science  about  which  definite  statements  could  be 
made,  but  little  was  known  about  physiology,  and  the  great 
field  of  hygiene  was  largely  a  matter  either  of  popular  tra- 
dition or  impressions  derived  from  personal  experience, 
often,  indeed,  surprisingly  accurate,  but  nevertheless  lacking 
in  the  certainty  of  experimentally  demonstrated  fact. 

It  is  only  exact  knowledge  which  lends  itself  to  school  in- 
struction. We  do  not  teach  electricity  in  our  courses  in 
physics  by  speculating  about  thunderbolts  or  the  nature 
of  magnetism,  but  by  telling  what  we  know  of  the  produc- 
tion, the  conduction,  or  the  induction  of  electrical  energy. 
We  leave  the  region  of  the  indefinite  to  the  investigator.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  it  came  about  that  in  planning 
the  work  in  physiology  and  hygiene  in  schools  the  details  of 
gross  and  minute  anatomy  should  have  formed  the  major  part 
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of  the  whole.  Function  was  treated  but  sparingly,  because 
very  little  was  known  about  it ;  and  considerations  of  health 
and  disease  occupied  an  insignificant  place  simply  because 
about  them  definite  statements  could  not  possibly  be  made. 
The  instruction  in  school  physiology  and  hygiene  was  pre- 
ponderatingly  anatomical  for  the  reason  that  the  dissecting- 
room  was  the  sole  laboratory  of  the  medical  school.  It  was 
the  one  region  of  real  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

We  have  said  above  that  this  condition  of  hygienic  knowl- 
edge has  been  entirely  transformed  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  physician  is  far  less  mysterious  in  his  manner  than  for- 
merly, because  his  fund  of  knowledge  is  vastly  greater.  He 
often  explains  his  reasons  to  his  patient,  and  discusses  the  facts 
of  his  profession  with  "the  laity,*'  where  he  would  not  have 
done  so  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  within  twenty  years  that  one 
of  our  leading  pathologists  was  heard  to  define  malaria  by 
remarking,  *'When  you  don't  know  what  it  is,  it  is  malaria." 
To-day  he  would  not  give  that  definition,  but  would  delight 
to  describe  the  wonderful  story  of  those  discoveries  which 
in  the  past  twenty  years  have  led  to  our  satisfactory  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  mode  of  dissemination  of  this 
disease. 

The  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools 
has  lagged  far  behind  this  march  of  medical  and  hygienic 
progress.  It  is  inexcusably  behind  the  times.  We  now  have 
facts  which  any  one  can  teach  and  which  should  be  made 
known  as  a  preparation  for  the  proper  conduct  of  life ;  and  it 
is  these  facts  which  should  form  the  main  part  of  the  teach- 
ing. The  subject-matter  should  be  thoroughly  revised,  and 
in  no  more  important  particular  than  the  restriction  of 
anatomy  to  the  minimum  amount  needed  to  give  a  clear 
conception  of  the  general  structure  of  the  body  as  a  mechan- 
ism and  of  the  normal  working  of  that  mechanism.  In  a 
rural  school-house  on  the  Maine  coast  we  once  saw  upon  the 
blackboard,  painfully  written  down  by  a  fisherman's  child, 
a  long  and  learned  list  of  the  bones  found  in  the  human  body. 
Even  for  a  medical  student  the  list,  as  such,  apart  from  the 
physiology  and  surgery  of  the  bones,  would  have  been  of 
small  value;  for  the  children  of  fishermen,  the  bones  of  the 
cod  or  haddock  or  of  the  domestic  animals  would  probably 
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have  been  of  greater  consequence.  An  arid  osteology  is  a 
poor  introduction  to  the  study  of  modem  hygiene,  nor  is  it 
calculated  to  arouse  a  compelling  interest  in  the  subject. 

Similar  considerations  hold  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  physiology.  The  educational  value  of  this  science,  it 
is  true,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  pure  anatomy;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  more  interesting,  not  only  in  childhood, 
but  throughout  life.  We  do  not  care  greatly  about  the  parts 
of  a  machine  unless  we  know  or  can  guess  their  use.  From 
this  point  of  view  physiology  is  a  good  teaching  subject, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  it  deals  with  a  machine  in  which 
most  of  us  are  naturally  interested.  The  study  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  human  body  has  also  the  highest  philosophic  value. 
It  imparts  that  first  and  most  important  lesson  for  the  con- 
duct of  life, — a  lesson  which  every  person  leaving  the  upper 
grades  of  the  public  schools  should  carry  away  with  him, — 
that  the  human  body  has  a  material  basis  and  is  a  mechan- 
ism, a  machine.  We  must  constantly  recall,  in  order  to  em- 
phasize Huxley's  statement,  that  **the  distinctive  feature  of 
modem  as  contrasted  with  ancient  physiology"  is  '*the  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  living  body  as  a  physical  mechan- 
ism." That  this  fact  is  not  with  most  people  a  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  living  is  shown  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  patent 
medicines  and  the  frequent  neglect  of  the  commonest  care 
of  the  body  such  as  would  be  wisely  bestowed  on  a  watch  or 
a  bicycle. 

We  have  urged  that  anatomy  has  no  place  in  the  public 
school  curriculum  except  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  physiology  and  hygiene;  and  we  shall 
see  it  cut  down  to  the  minimum  needed  for  this  purpose  with- 
out the  slightest  regret.  We  should  not  feel  the  same  if  phys- 
iology were  similarly  made  strictly  subservient  to  personal 
hygiene, —  that  is,  if,  in  doing  so,  its  philosophical  value  were 
neglected ;  but,  fortunately,  this  is  not  necessary.  The  physi- 
ology which  is  most  useful  in  understanding  the  problems  of 
personal  hygiene  is  almost  exactly  the  same  body  of  facts  which 
has  the  greatest  philosophic  value,  and  the  method  of  present- 
ing them  is  the  same  for  the  one  purpose  as  for  the  other. 
We  have  not  the  time  to  enter  into  details  in  this  matter, 
but  we  are  speaking  from  experience   and   are  sure  of  our 
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ground.  The  instruction  in  physiology  should  aim  at 
the  outlines  of  the  more  important  functions  of  muscular 
contraction,  nervous  activity,  circulation,  nutrition,  temper- 
ature-regulation,— all  of  these  expressed  as  far  as  possible 
in  terms  of  physics  and  chemistry.  It  should  endeavor  to 
avoid  needless  details.  To  take  but  one  example,  the  pupil 
should  understand  that  the  heart  is  a  force  pump,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  understand  the  exact  structure 
or  mechanism  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. 

Again,  physiology  should  not  be  made  primarily,  or  even 
to  any  large  extent  in  public  schools  a  means  of  laboratory 
training.  Such  training  can  be  had  more  readily  and  more 
advantageously  in  chemistry  and  physics.  To  attempt  to  give 
the  same  laboratory  training  in  physiology  as  in  these  would 
inevitably  be  to  consume  that  time  which  is  urgently  needed 
for  hygiene.  The  fimdamental  facts  of  physiology  can  be 
demonstrated  and  enforced  in  the  laboratory,  even  in  common 
schools,  without  much  difficulty,  and  we  would  not  for  a 
moment  depreciate  the  value  or  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
amount  of  this  kind  of  instruction;  but  the  use  of  the 
laboratory  (always  time-consuming)  must  not  be  allowed  to 
distract  attention  from  the  true  aim  of  this  work  or  to  inter- 
fere with  its  complete  realization. 

A  course  of  moderate  length  in  physiology  should  suffice 
to  impart  enough  facts,  of  structure  and  function  to  furnish 
a  solid  basis  for  sound  training  in  hygiene,  and  to  give  mean- 
while an  abiding  sense  of  the  material  composition  and  me- 
chanical character  of  the  human  body  and  its  environment 
and  operation.  With  so  much  of  preparation  it  becomes 
easy  to  pass  on  to  a  practical  consideration  of  health  and 
disease,  the  means  of  promoting  the  former  and  of  avoiding 
the  latter.  Health  becomes  simply  normal,  disease  abnor- 
mal, living.  Such  terms  as  "constitution,"  "strength," 
"weakness,"  "feebleness,"  "robustness,"  are  easily  under- 
stood by  simple  reference  to  mechanisms  well  or  poorly 
made  or  to  structures  strong  or  weak.  Wounds  become 
interferences  caused  by  invasions  or  damage  by  extraneous 
matters, — ^bullets,  knives,  parasites,  clubs,  dogs,  slivers, — 
which  are  as  obviously  out  of  place  as  dirt  in  the  works  of 
watches.     Germs  are  microscopic  invaders,  microscopic   para- 
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sites.  They  enter  and  wound  and  kill,  not  mysteriously  but 
by  damaging  or  interfering  with  the  human  mechanism. 
Best  of  all  they  can  often  be  kept  out  by  the  avoidance  of 
exposure,  as  truly  as  bullets  can. 

Passing  now  to  the  strictly  hygienic  part  of  the  subject, 
first  in  logical  sequence  comes  personal  hygiene,  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  activities  of  individual  life, — muscular 
work,  mental  activity,  feeding,  the  protection  against  colds 
and  other  inflammations,  the  care  of  the  body  by  bathing  and 
clothing  and  the  like.  These  should  not  be  given  in  short 
paragraphs  which,  like  after- thoughts,  conclude  the  chap- 
ters in  anatomy  or  physiology,  but  should  be  separately  and 
fully  treated  for  their  own  sake  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  organism  as  a  whole  rather  than  from  that  of  special  organs. 
These  are  subjects  about  which  every  one  needs  real  and 
true  information,  and  sooner  or  later  seeks  it.  Shall  such 
information  be  obtained  from  the  public  schools  or  sought 
unwisely  in  the  brazen  advertisements  of  magazine  origi- 
nators of  new.  systems  of  physical  training,  or  in  the  rash 
and  not  disinterested  advice  of  advocates  of  new  breakfast 
foods? 

Modem  hygiene  begins  with  the  individual,  but  deals 
also  with  the  hygiene  of  the  family,  of  the  community, 
of  states,  and  of  nations.  In  a  rapid  review  of  the  place 
which  these  branches  of  the  subject  should  occupy  in  our 
preparation  for  sound  private  and  public  life,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  have  no  opportunity  or  intention  to  enter  colleges 
or  higher  schools,  and  yet  are  likely  to  become  householders, 
housekeepers,  heads  of  families  or  citizens.  The  principles 
underlying  household  or  domestic  hygiene  and  sanitation 
therefore  claim  some  consideration  at  their  hands.  These 
would  include  such  questions  as  the  proper  site  of  the  house, 
the  value  of  fireplaces  as  ventilators,  the  importance  of 
wall  papers  free  from  arsenic,  the  advantages  of  bare 
floors  and  simple  rugs  as  compared  with  carpets  difficult  to 
clean,  the  importance  of  a  pure  and  abundant  water  supply, 
the  desirability  of  prompt  removal  of  wastes  by  drainage  and 
by  such  other  devices  for  rural  communities  as  may  be  made 
most  sanitary  under  the  circumstances,  the  dangers  of  damp 
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cellars  with  the  reasons  why  cellar  dwellings  have  so  often  been 
prohibited  by  law,  the  dangers  of  illuminating  gas,  especially 
the  modem  so-called  *' water  gas,"  the  need  of  careful  consid- 
eration and  frequent  inspection  of  gas  fixtures  to  avoid  small 
but  dangerous  leaks,  and  other  similar  matters  bearing  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  welfare  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
home.  Here  might  well  be  told  the  tnith  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cesspools  and  sewers,  and 
leaky  or  otherwise  defective  plumbing. 

Place  should  also  be  found,  and  might  easily  be  made  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  osteology  and  histology,  for  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  health  of  communities,  such  as  thickly  set- 
tled neighborhoods,  growing  towns  or  cities;  of  the  dangers 
attending  impure  water  supplies  and  defective  sewerage 
systems ;  and  the  importance  of  methods  for  the  sanitary  re- 
moval and  disposal  of  garbage,  rubbish,  and  the  other  wastes 
of  life.  Something  might  well  be  said  regarding  the  need  of 
proper  nmnicipal  supervision  of  all  these  matters  as  the  es- 
sential of  a  rational  municipal  sanitation  and  of  the  sanitary 
value  of  good  public  service.  Here  also  might  be  taken  up 
the  advantages  and  the  cost  of  municipal  parks,  play- 
grounds, and  gymnasia,  of  public  lavatories,  water-closets, 
and  wash-houses ;  of  smoke  abatement  and  noise  suppression ; 
something  regarding  clean  streets  and  the  thoughtless  scatter- 
ing of  papers,  banana  skins,  and  the  like  rubbish,  which 
necessitates  a  costly  scavenging;  something  regarding  pure 
ice  and  especially  pure  milk,-*— problems  in  the  solution  of 
which  all  classes  of  the  community  must  eventually  take  an 
active  interest  and  participation,  if  reform  is  to  come. 

And,  finally,  room  should  be  found  for  a  brief  explanation 
of  quarantine,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages;  the  isola- 
tion of  cases  of  infectious  disease  and  the  reason  why  it  is  so 
essential,  though  so  inconvenient;  the  necessity  for  public 
hospitals  for  contagious  diseases  and  for  municipal  or  State 
•sanatoria  for  tuberculosis;  the  fundamental  problems  of 
international  hygiene;  food  inspection,  such  as  that  con- 
ducted by  the  federal  government  for  trichinosis  in  pork 
to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries;  diseased  meat  and  other 
problems  calling  for  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  citizens 
in  national  and  international  hygiene. 
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Trained  along  these  lines,  the  youth  of  America,  whether  or 
not  afterward  going  to  college  or  technical  school,  would  enter 
upon  their  maturer  life  with  a  realizing  sense  of  the  general 
structure  and  operation  of  the  body  as  a  physical  mechanism 
and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  physical  laws.  They  would 
have  become  familiar  with  the  sources  of  diseases  and  with 
some  of  the  more  obvious  ways  of  avoiding  them.  They 
would  have  some  intimation  of  their  duty,  not  only  to  them- 
selves and  to  any  families  which  they  might  afterwards  have, 
but  also  in  regard  to  wholesome  houses,  pure  supplies,  the 
safe  disposal  of  wastes,  and  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
municipality  and  even  of  the  nation  of   which  they  are  units. 

We  have,  of  course,  to  meet  the  important  objection  which 
will  be  urged  against  our  point  of  view ;  namely,  that,  desirable 
as  all  these  things  may  be,  the  time  available  is  too  short 
for  proper  dealing  with  them.  This,  however,  we  deny. 
Time  enough  to  do  all  these  things  and  to  do  them  well  either 
is  now  or  lately  has  been  found  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
various  courses  for  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene. 
It  will  be  necessary,  it  is  true,  to  revise  and  bring  up  to  date 
our  subject-matter  and  our  methods  of  instruction.  We  must 
teach  less  about  bone  and  sinew,  and  more  about  muscle  and 
nerve.  We  must  teach  less  about  anatomy  and  histology, 
and  more  about  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  about  polluted 
water  and  polluted  milk.  We  must  simplify  every  statement 
and  eliminate  everything  unimportant.  We  must  not  seek 
to  make  of  physiology  a  training  in  the  precision  of  measure- 
ments, or  in  scientific  method,  or  in  anatomy,  or  physiolog- 
ical chemistry.  Some  experiments  must  be  made,  and  dem- 
onstrations must  abound;  but  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view 
the  practical  object  for  which  chiefly  time  is,  and  long  has 
been,  dedicated  to  physiology  and  hygiene, — namely,  the 
rational  conduct  of  physical  life. 

Above  all,  we  must  insist  upon  relief  from  the  incubus  of 
'^scientific  temperance"  instruction,  so  called,  which  has 
too  long  rested  upon  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
winding  its  tentacles  about  it,  octopus-like,  sapping  its 
strength  and  crushing  out  its  usefulness.  On  this  subject 
let  us  have  no  misunderstanding.  The  evil  effects  of  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  must  be  fully  and  clearly  inculcated^ 
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The  youth  of  America  must  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
insidious  dangers  which  lurk  about  strong  drink.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  public  schools 
are  no  place  for  any  propaganda,  and  that  the  freedom  of 
teaching  must  not  be  surrendered  even  to  reformers. 

Whether  we  are  pleased  with  the  fact  or  not,  modem 
life  has  become  more  strenuous.  In  order  to  achieve  success, 
the  individual  must  do  more  in  a  given  time.  Hence  the 
urgent  importance  of  a  personal  hygiene  which  shall  really 
guide  him  in  the  proper  care  of  the  body.  Meantime  the  care 
of  the  public  health  has  b^ome  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  government,  and  it  will  be  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  the  future.  Its  success  in  America  must  largely  de- 
pend upon  an  enlightened  citizenship  to  which  it  can  look 
for  support.  We  now  teach  history  and  economics  and  civics 
with  some  reference  to  the  future  life  of  the  public  school  pupil 
as  a  citizen.  Our  teaching  of  hygiene  should  keep  in  view  a 
similar  end,  and  if  this  paper  draws  attention  to  the  lament- 
able inadequacy  of  our  present  instruction  for  this  purpose, 
our  object  in  preparing  it  will  have  been  largely  accom- 
plished. 

But  still  more  is  needed.  We  require  a  clear  conception 
of  the  true  place  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  but  we  need 
also  the  proper  teachers  to  realize  that  conception.  If  the 
subject  is  as  important  as  we  have  represented  it,  it  should 
be  taught  by  teachers  specially  trained.  In  the  higher  grades 
of  our  schools  we  have  special  teachers  of  languages,  of  his- 
tory and  civics,  of  mathematics,  of  the  natural  sciences; 
but  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the 
hands  of  expert  teachers  who  have  had  special  training  in 
the  subject.  Too  frequently  it  is  imposed  upon  the  least 
experienced  member  of  the  staff,  whose  connection  with  the 
school  is  too  recent  or  whose  tenure  is  too  precarious  to  permit 
opposition.  All  this  must  be  changed.  The  exact  method 
of  securing  the  trained  instructor  may  well  be  left  to  local 
conditions.  At  times,  medical  examiners,  the  demands  of 
whose  practice  are  not  distracting  and  who  are  at  the  same 
time  good  teachers,  may  fill  the  position ;  at  other  times,  teach- 
ers of  the  biological  sciences  may  be  encouraged  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  work. 
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A  method  which  especially  commends  itself  to  us  is  to 
combine  this  work  with  that  of  physical  training.  The  teachers 
of  physical  training,  of  all  the  instructing  staff  of  the  school, 
stand  in  closest  relation  to  the  work  of  preservation  and  pro- 
motion of  sound  health.  At  present  their  work  is  somewhat 
narrow,  and  suffers  from  the  lack  of  any  direct  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  physical  training.  It  would  broaden  the 
work  of  these  teachers,  and  make  their  present  efforts  more 
effective,  if  these  two  branches  so  obviously  related  were 
placed  in  their  hands.  True,  it  would  require  broader  prep- 
aration and  an  extension  of  the  work  of  our  normal  schools 
of  physical  training  both  in  time  and  scope ;  but  this  is  really 
an  argument  in  its  favor.  Normal  schools  of  physical  training 
should  extend  their  courses,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  their  graduates  must  occupy  positions  in  the  higher 
grades. 

There  is  certainly  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  our  present 
training  in  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  is 
a  failure ;  but  signs  are  not  lacking  of  a  strong  feeling  among 
prominent  educators  that  the  subjects  can  and  should  rank 
in  dignity  and  usefulness  with  languages,  mathematics,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  biology,  history,  and  civics.  Physiologists 
have  long  protested  against  the  domination  and  excesses  of 
''temperance  physiology."  Educators  have  complained  of  the 
bad  pedagogical  requirements  often  placed  by  law  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  subject.  We  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  to  aid  us  in  bringing  about 
reform,  not  as  parties  to  either  side  of  a  dispute  on  questions 
of  scientific  fact  about  alcohol,  nor  from  the  standpoint  of 
pedagogic  theory  and  practice,  but  because  the  subject  is  one 
which  profoundly  affects  social  conditions  and  is  closely  related 
to  a  more  intelligent  individual  and  social  American  life. 


4.     DEATHS  BY  POISON  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY    ROBERT  AMORY,  M.D.,  OF    BOSTON,    MASS. 

Mr,  Chairman^ — I  regret  that  your  sudden  call  upon  me  to 
present  a  paper  before  this  section  will  oblige  me  to  give  only 
a  rambling  talk  to  be  gathered  from  some  loose  notes  which 
I  have  been  collecting  during  the  past  six  weeks  for  another 
object  which  I  had  in  view. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  well  know  that 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  may  result  in  an  undigested 
mass  of  detail  which  may  be  confusing  to  our  audience,  and 
for  which  fact  I  apologize  in  advance. 

My  subject  is  rather  a  sad  one, — '  *  Deaths  by  Poison  in  Mas- 
sachusetts." 

Many  writers  on  toxicology  have  attempted  to  define  what 
constitutes  a  ** poison,"  but  definite  bounds  of  description  are 
so  misleading  that  for  our  present  purposes  it  will  be  better 
to  consider  that  a  poison  is  any  substance  that  is  capable  of 
destroying  life  with,  perhaps,  the  exclusion  of  mechanical 
means  and  weapons  which  kill. 

Many  substances  swallowed  in  ordinary  quantities  in  health, 
in  and  under  well-known  circumstances,  may  not  be  recog- 
nized as  poisonous;  but,  in  unusual  quantities  and  under  un- 
usual and  extraordinary  conditions,  these  may  produce  dan- 
gerous and  sometimes  fatal  results. 

To  illustrate:  articles  of  food  are  not  considered  poisonous, 
but  under  certain  conditions  these  may  have  undergone  a 
change  in  their  physical  composition,  in  which  they  become 
very  injurious  to  health,  and  even  may  be  converted  into  ac- 
tive poisons.  Food  articles  may  be  by  juxtaposition  with 
other  organic  substances,  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  moist- 
ure subjected  to  such  conditions  that  they  may  be  a  nidus  of 
fermentation.  When  swallowed  in  this  condition,  the  process 
may  go  still  further,  and  develop  an  irritation  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  where  it  will  form  the  noxious  substance, 
called  by  physiologists  a  ptomaine.  These  ptomaines,  the 
result  of  well-known  physico-chemical  processes,  may  be  ab- 
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sorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  cause  peculiar  symptoms  of 
intoxication  of  the  poisonous  substance. 

The  production  of  these  ptomaines  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  bacterial  growths,  visible  under  the  mag- 
nifying power  of  a  microscope,  and  definitely  recognized  by 
the  experienced  biologist.  These  growths  may  exist  in  the 
tissues  of  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead  body.  Many  of  the 
ptomaines  give  similar  chemical  reactions,  which  are  with 
difficulty  distinguishable  from  reactions  to  chemical  tests  given 
in  the  presence  of  organic  poisons,  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
called  alkaloids.  There  are  other  means,  however,  by  which 
these  two  classes  of  poisons  may  be  distinguished.  The  older 
name  of  ptomaine  has  more  recently  been  superseded  by  the 
use  of  the  word  ** toxin.*' 

Again,  water  is  a  substance  which  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  innoxious;  yet  its  immoderate  ingestion  into  the  stomach 
of  a  person  in  health,  especially  when  forcibly  introduced,  is 
not  only  attended  with  discomfort,  but  sometimes  with  great 
danger  to  health  as  well  as  to  life. 

I  should  also  mention  the  serious  symptoms  which  are  often 
observed  to  follow  the  ingestion  of  the  growth  of  certain  fungi 
on  rye  and  other  cereals,  which  is  more  familiarly  known  to 
you  as  ** ergot.'*  So,  also,  the  eating  of  mussels  and  other 
shell  animals  which  have  been  taken  from  stagnant  water, 
or  of  food  taken  from  unwholesome  surroundings, — these  may 
cause  gastro-intestinal  disturbances;  while  water  containing 
the  disease  germs  may  produce  typhoid  and  other  dangers  to 
life.  These  citations  of  a  few  instances  which  are  quite  famil- 
iar to  us  illustrate  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  narrowly  define 
what  constitutes  a  poison.  Let  us  go  a  little  further  into 
this  subject.  Sometimes  even  an  ordinarily  well-known  dis- 
ease may  be  confused  with  the  poisonous  action  of  a  noxious 
substance.  A  recent  writer  on  toxicology  mentions  a  case  in 
England  in  the  town  of  Middleborough  where  some  American 
bacon  which  had  been  placed  on  an  iron  grating,  from  which 
emanated  a  gas  resulting  from  decomposition  of  organic  mat- 
ter below,  so  changed  the  character  of  the  bacon  that  many 
of  those  who  ate  the  bacon  were  the  victims  of  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  The  persons  who  partook  of  this  food  preferred 
to  eat  it  simply  warmed  over  the  fire,  and  not  subjected  to 
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a  thorough  cooking.  In  these  cases  the  ordinary  diplococcus 
of  pneumonia  was  not  found,  but  one  which  differed  from  it 
in  appearance  under  the  microscope,  and  which  was  also 
capable  of  giying  pneumonia. 

Canned  meats  are  also  capable  of  acting  as  food  poisoning. 
If,  in  preparing  these  canned  meats  or  vegetables,  care  is  not 
taken  to  drive  out  all  the  atmospheric  air  by  thoroughly  boil- 
ing the  liquid  contained  in  the  mixture,  a  decomposition  may 
occur,  followed  by  a  fermentation  in  the  organic  compound, 
resulting  in  making  an  innoxious  substance  into  a  noxious 
substance.  The  fermentation  once  started  in  the  closed  can 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  under  favorable  atmospherical 
conditions.  When  opened,  the  contents  may  not  always  look, 
smell,  or  taste  differently  from  those  in  a  can  in  which  no 
similar  untoward  action  has  taken  place;  and  yet  one  can  in 
a  package  may  be  injurious,  and  another  wholesome.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  American  army  camps  during  the  recent 
Cuban  war. 

The  scope  of  my  paper  does  not  permit  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  action  of  poison  upon  our  human  bodies,  nor 
would  it  be  interesting  to  this  audience.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  methods  by  which 
a  poison  may  find  its  way  into  our  system. 

Volatile  poisons  and  gases  may  be  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  and 
so  presented  to  a  large  surface  of  a  thin  membrane  tissue  in 
which  are  imbedded  a  very  minute  and  tenuous  system  of 
vessels  filled  with  a  rapidly  circulating  blood;  this  is 
greedy  to  absorb  any  vapor  or  gas  which  will  not  do  violence 
to  the  delicate  structure  tissue  which  separates  it  from  the 
air  space  that  surrounds  it,  and  which  will  not  destroy  its 
peculiar  active  little  cells  upon  which  its  active  functions  de- 
pend for  the  grasping  desire  for  the  absorption  of  non-irritating 
volatiles.  On  the  other  hand,  irritating  substances  of  a  vola- 
tile gas  or  vapor  may  by  inhalation  be  presented  to  the  same 
surface  of  absorptive  tissue,  which  it  may  destroy  by  its  local 
irritating  action,  the  result  of  which  will  be  a  morbid  or  patho- 
logical change.  It  will  then  not  absorb  from  the  outside,  and 
will  discharge  from  its  interior  its  fluids,  and  itself  become 
swollen  up  and  incapacitated  from  performing  its  function  of 
absorption.  A  noxious  volatile  substance  which  will  produce 
this  effect  is  ammonia. 
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Liquid  or  solid  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach  by 
means  of  the  mouth  may,  by  its  irritating  effect,  cause  an  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth,  throat,  gullet,  and  the  stomach 
itself.  It  may  be  easily  understood  that  the  irritation  may 
be  more  serious  than  simple  inflammation,  and  may  approach 
that  of  a  corrosive  action,  and  partially  destroy  the  lining 
tissue  of  these  passages.  This  irritating  or  destructive  in- 
jury may  even  extend  to  the  alimentary  canal  beyond  the 
stomach.  This  is  what  is  technically  called  a  gastro-intestinal 
irritation.  The  result  of  the  corrosive  and  destructive  effect 
upon  these  tissues  may  even  in  the  first  period  after  the  in- 
gestion of  the  noxious  substance  cause  such  a  shock  to  the 
animal  system  as  to  cause  death  in  a  very  short  time.  A 
noxious  substance  of  this  character  is  strong  carbolic  acid. 

Returning  again  to  the  inhalation  of  volatile  poisonous  sub- 
stances, I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  certain  class  of  these 
which  may  not  irritate  by  their  presence  the  absorbing  surface 
of  the  limgs,  and  so  may  pass  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  from  thence  to  the  whole  body.  The  presence  of  this 
poison  within  the  circulation  may  destroy  the  functions  of 
the  living  organs  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  An 
example  of  this  character  is  shown  by  the  vapor  of  prussic 
acid.  In  this  instance  death  may  be  almost  instantaneous  or 
within  a  very  few  minutes.  There  are  also  poisonous  sub- 
stances which  do  not  provoke  irritating  or  corrosive  action 
upon  the  tissue  lining  the  entrance  to  the  stomach  and 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  yet  are  so  quickly  absorbed  by  this 
channel  directly  into  the  blood  circulation  by  the  assimilating 
processes  connected  with  the  digestive  tract  as  to  cause  death 
in  a  very  short  time.  Poisons  of  this  class  are  strychnine  and 
morphine  (so-called  alkaloids  of  nux  vomica  and  opium). 

You  may  notice  that  I  make  no  mention  of  symptoms  which 
follow  the  administration  of  poisons,  and  which  hardly  would 
be  in  place  before  this  audience.  It  is  well,  however,  to  make 
mention  of  what  is  well  known  to  the  physiologist;  viz.,  that 
the  small  intestine  is  the  great  absorbent  organ  of  the  digestive 
tract,  while  the  large  intestine  is  an  eliminating  organ;  so 
are  also  the  kidneys,  and  the  lungs  by  their  exhalations.  Con- 
sequently, the  quantity  of  any  poison  which  may  cause  in- 
jury to  the  living  tissues  in  the  body,  and  destroy  their  func- 
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tions  of  life,  is  dependent  not  so  much  upon  the  amount  of 
the  substance  which  is  administered  as  by  the  quantity  which 
is  retained  within  the  system  in  contact  with  these  tissues. 
This  is  dependent  on  the  rapidity  of  the  elimination  after  the 
ingestion.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  relation  between 
absorption  and  elimination  is  shown  by  one  of  the  poisons 
which  I  have  previously  named,  prussic  acid.  Several  years 
ago,  while  studying  the  effects  of  this  poison  upon  animal  life, 
I  found  that  six  or  eight  drops  of  a  solution  of  this  poison 
would  destroy  the  life  of  a  cat  or  a  dog  in  less  than  a  minute, 
while  an  ounce  of  this  solution  (or  240  drops)  could  be  ad- 
ministered to  a  horse  without  producing  any  serious  effect. 
Repetition  of  this  dose  in  half-hour  intervals  caused  slight 
distress,  but  not  death.  In  other  words,  the  poison  was  so 
rapidly  eliminated  that  it  was  difficult  to  retain  in  his  system 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  stop  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  with  this  poison. 

In  gathering  and  tabulating  from  the  records  on  file  in  the 
Department  of  State  in  Massachusetts,  a  few  considerations 
of  details  have  occurred  to  me  which  suggests  some  serious 
as  well  as  interesting  subjects  for  our  reflection,  and  for  com- 
parison with  other  localities.  I  shall  take  up  the  classified 
deaths  from  poison  by  suicide,  accident  and  homicide. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  caused  by  poisons  during  the 
past  twenty-four  years,  as  shown  by  the  vital  statistics 
of  Massachusetts,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  2,000.  Of 
this  number  1,404  were  suicides,  642  were  accidents  and  34 
were  homicides. 

There  were 
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Of  the  deaths  from  accident  or  negligence 

74  were  the  result  of  poisoning  by  opium  preparations 
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We  have  an  opportunity  of  comparison  of  these  statistics 
with  those  of  a  population  thirteen  tinles  larger  than  that  of 
Massachusetts,  as  shown  in  England  and  Wales,  by  referring 
to  a  book  recently  published  ("Poisons:  Their  Effects  and 
Detections.'*  Third  edition.  London:  Charles  Griffin  &  Co. 
1895).  In  this  work  Mr.  Alexander  Blyth  gives  a  list  of  cases 
of  individuals  who  have  died  from  poison  in  England  and  Wales 
(6,616  persons)  in  ten  years,  1883-92. 


Poison  by  Suicidb. 

No. 
Both  Sexes. 

Opium        497 

Carbolic  acid       490 

Prussic  add  and  cyanides         344 

Tartaric  add       200 

Oxalic  add     .     .          138 

Strychnine  (nux  vomica) 150 

"Vermin-killer" 118 

Phosphorus 84 

Sulphtuic  add 53 

Arsenic 57 

Ammonia        34 

Nitric  add 27 

Belladonna 20 

Aconite 19 

"Soothing  syrup"    .     .          16 

Chloroform 16 

Potassic  bichromate 10 

Poisonous  weeds 10 

Other  poisons      .          501 

Total 2,784 

Poison  by  Accident  or  Nkgugence. 

No. 
Both  Sexes. 

Lead      ...          .          1,040 

opium        876 

Carbolic  add       270 

Chloral        ...          ...  iii 

Alcohol 105 

Chloroform 98 

Phosphorus 71 

Hydrochloric  add 66 

Ammonia        ....          .  64 
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No. 
Both  Sexes. 

Belladonna 56 

Antimony       .  51 

Prussic  add  and  cyanides                    68 

Strychnine  and  nux  vomica 41 

Chlorodyne     .     .          .  40 

Aconite 40 

Sulphuric  acid     ...          39 

Nitric  acid      ........          25 

Tartaric  add       ...          .  23 

Oxalic  acid     .     .               23 

Ether 7 

Arsenic       . .     .  51 

Mercury .     .  33 

Sulphuric  acid 39 

Soda  and  potash  (caustic) 25 

Other  poisons 528 

Total 3,790 

MURDBR. 

No. 
Both  Sexes. 

Arsenic       ....          2 

Merctuy ....  3 

Sulphuric  acid i 

Carbolic  add        i 

Chloroform i 

Chloral-hydrate i 

Opium        6 

Prussic  add  and  cyanides 14 

Strychnine  and  nux  vomica 8 

"Vermin-killer"        i 

Kind  not  stated       4 

Total 42 


In  addijtion  to  the  formal  papers  in  the  Health  Department,  the  Asso- 
dation  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  secretary  of  the  Statistics 
Department  of  Boston,  for  some  interesting  remarks  on  "The  Rdation 
of  Death  Rates  to  Growth  Rates,"  of  which  only  the  briefest  abstract 
can  be  presented.  He  said  in  substance:  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Dr. 
Henry  P.  Bowditch  of  Boston,  in  presenting  the  restdts  of  his  deter- 
mination of  the  hdght  and  wdght  of  some  25,000  pupils  in  the  public 
sdiools  of  Boston,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  hdght  of 
girls  of  the  age  period  1 1-15  years  exceeded  that  of  boys  of  the  same  age, 
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and  that  the  average  weight  of  girls  of  the  age  period  12-15  years  was 
also  greater  than  that  of  boys  of  the  same  age.  Since  then  numerous 
observers  in  this  country  and  abroad  have  corroborated  Dr.  Bowditch's 
conclusions,  though  the  years  in  which  the  growing  girl  is  taller  and  heavier 
than  the  growing  boy  vary  somewhat  in  different  countries. 

In  1894  I  had  occasion  to  analyze  the  death  rates  of  males  and  females 
dying  in  Boston  in  the  age  period  0-21  years  in  the  census  years  1875, 
1885,  and  1890.  The  analysis  showed  (i)  that  during  the  period  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years, — i.e.,  when  increase  in  height  and  weight  is  most  rapid, — 
the  death  rates  of  Boston  boys  and  girls  attain  their  lowest  point,  and  (2) 
that  the  lowest  death  rate  is  reached  from  one  to  two  years  earlier  in  the 
case  of  the  girl. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  show  that  analysis  of 
the  death  rates  of  Boston  by  sex  and  by  individual  years  of  age  for 
the  age  period  0-21  years  for  the  census  years  1895  and  1900  yields 
similar  results. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  year  of  age  in  which  the  lowest  death  rate  of 
girls  fell  was  in  the  twelfth,  in  1875  ^^^  1885,  and  the  thirteenth,  in  1890, 
1895,  and  1900,  while  in  the  case  of  boys  it  fell  in  the  thirteenth  year  in 
1875,  in  the  fourteenth  in  1885,  1895,  and  1900,  and  in  the  fifteenth  year 
in  1890.  In  none  of  the  census  years  noted  did  the  minimum  death  rates 
of  Boston  boys  and  girls  fall  in  the  same  year  of  age. 

Dr.  Hartwell  used  several  diagrams  and  statistical  tables  in  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  sexes  in  respect  to  mortality  rates  during 
the  period  of  accelerated  growth  and  development,  and  emphasized  the 
significance  of  such  differences  in  relation  to  school  life  and  to  certain 
school  diseases,  e.g.,  stuttering,  and  spinal  curvature. 

Incidentally,  he  pointed  out  that  the  general  death  rate  of  Boston  had 
fallen  from  26.50  per  thousand  of  population  in  1875  to  20.82  in  1900, 
while  the  death  rate  of  children  under  five  years  had  declined  from  1 1 1.46 
per  thousand  for  boys  to  71.67  in  1900,  and  for  girls  from  102.62  in  1875 
to  59-13  "1  1900.  For  boys  under  one  year  old  the  rate  in  1900  was 
216.09  against  286.90  in  1875;  ^^d  for  girls  under  one  it  was  169.86  in 
1900  against  263.81  in  1875.  Other  facts  were  instanced  to  show  that 
there  had  been  a  marked  and  gratifying  improvement  of  the  public  health 
of  the  city  in  the  period  1875-1900. 


III.     DEPARTMENT  OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 


In  opening  the  session  of  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence 
Friday  evening,  May  15,  Hon.  Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell,  the 
chairman  of  the  department,  said: — 

For  twenty-five  years  the  interests  of  this  department  have 
been  directed  by  a  gentleman  whose  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  importance  and 
interest  that  have  attached  to  its  deliberations.  No  meet- 
ing was  considered  a  success  without  the  commanding  and 
gracious  presence  of  Judge  Wayland,  whose  successor  I  have 
the  honor  to  be.  He  was  known  and  beloved  by  the  bar  of 
the  country  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  An  invitation 
from  him  to  address  the  Association  was  seldom  declined,  and 
the  busiest  and  most  distinguished  jurists  brought  us  the 
fruitage  of  their  best  thought  when  summoned  to  our  presence. 
Those  of  us  who  for  many  years  have  been  accustomed  to 
attend  these  gatherings  and  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Association  will  ever  be  grateful  to  Judge  Wayland 
for  his  long  and  useful  service,  and  will  unite  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  he  may  soon  be  restored  to  vigorous  health. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  have  we  been 
face  to  face  with  such  momentous  social  and  legal  problems 
as  at  the  present  moment.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
discussed  here  in  your  presence  in  a  most  illuminating  and 
intelligent  manner.  Others  will  be  presented  to-night.  Our 
President  has  stated  that  the  Department  of  Social  Economy 
is  the  most  important  one  included  in  our  programme,  and 
in  many  respects  it  is;  but  I  would  remind  you  that  sooner 
or  later  all  the  questions  raised  have  to  reckon  with  the  final 
''Peace, be  still, "of  the  mistress  who  dwells  in  the  temple  of 
justice  and  determines  the  affairs  of  men  according  to  the 
principles  of  eternal  truth  and  right. 

The  solution  of  the  now  conflicting  rights  of  labor  and 
capital,  the  racial  question  in  the  South,  the  limitations  and 
supervision  of  great  aggregations  of  capital,  the  many  prob- 
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lems  arising  in  our  new  possessions  across  the  seas, — all  these 
must  be  considered  and  determined  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  that  science  we  call  jurisprudence,  which  are 
finally  applied  by  that  great  tribunal  that  has  ever  possessed 
and  now  possesses  the  unwavering  confidence  of  our  people, 
and  is  called  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


I.    THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL. 

BY  ELBRIDGE  L.   ADAMS,    ESQ.,   OF  ROCHESTER,   N.Y. 

In  Scribner's  Magazine  for  July,  1890,  there  was  published 
a  suggestive  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  entitled 
**The  Rights  of  a  Citizen  to  his  own  Reputation.*'  After 
showing  that  society  owes  most  of  its  protection  from  dis- 
order and  most  of  its  moral  improvement  to  the  desire  which 
men  have  of  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  a  cor- 
responding fear  of  social  condemnation,  he  argued  that  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  safeguard  in  every  possible 
way  the  good  reputation  of  its  citizens,  and  to  throw  about 
their  personal  affairs  the  hedge  of  secrecy  and  privacy.  He 
confessed,  however,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  say  in  what  way 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  might  be  secured  by  law  further 
than  it  is  now  secured  to  him  by  the  law  of  slander  and  libel, 
and  concluded  that  press  laws,  more  than  any  others,  have 
to  be  supported,  not  merely  by  the  opinions,  but  by  the  man- 
ners of  the  community. 

The  difficulty,  which  seemed  insurmountable  to  the  journal- 
ist, presented  itself  with  all  the  attractiveness  of  a  problem 
to  be  resolved  in  the  crucible  of  the  common  law  to  two  lawyers 
of  this  city  of  Boston.  In  October  of  the  same  year  there 
appeared  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review  an  article  by  Messrs. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Samuel  D.  Warren,  which,  in  origi- 
nality of  conception,  in  facility  of  reasoning,  and  in  the  results 
to  which  it  has  led  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  excursions  in 
the  field  of  theoretical  jurisprudence  which  the  recent  liter- 
ature of  the  law  discloses. 

Their  argument,  briefly  summarized,  was  that  political, 
social,  and  economic  changes  entail  the  recognition  of  new 
rights,  and  of  new  remedies  to  secure  those  rights,  which  the 
common  law,  in  its  eternal  youth,  expands  to  meet.  Be- 
cause of  this  growth,  this  continual  adoption  of  new  princi- 
ples to  meet  new  experience,  the  law  never  becomes  entirely 
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consistent  and  stable.  Its  roots  reach  back  into  the  past, 
and  its  new  blooms  are  budding  while  yet  the  old  wood  is 
being  sloughed  off.  As  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
has  put  it,  in  his  fascinating  study  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  common  law: — 

The  life  of  the  law  has  not  been  logic.  It  has  been  expe- 
rience. The  felt  necessities  of  the  times,  the  prevailing  moral 
and  political  theories,  the  intuitions  of  public  policy,  avowed 
or  unconscious,  even  the  prejudices  which  judges  share  with 
their  fellow-men,  have  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  than  syl- 
logism in  determining  the  rules  by  which  men  should  be  gov- 
erned. 

This  development  of  the  law  has  been  slow,  and  necessarily 
so,  for  it  always  takes  time  to  supplant  old  ideas  with  new  ones ; 
but  it  has  always  been  progressive.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  law  afforded  a  remedy  only  for  actual  battery  of  a  man's 
body.  That  was  the  time  wh^n  the  right  to  life  and  liberty 
meant  simply  the  right  to  be  free  from  actual  physical  harm. 
Afterward,  when  the  intellectual  and  emotional  nature  began 
to  receive  recognition,  and  man  was  regarded  as  a  psycholog- 
ical as  well  as  a  physical  entity,  the  law  took  cognizance 
of  the  sensations,  thoughts,  and  emotions.  Out  of  the  action 
of  battery  grew  that  of  assault;  and  a  threatened  attempt 
to  do  injury,  unaccompanied  by  physical  violence  to  the  body 
of  another,  was  a  cause  for  damages.  So  the  law  of  nuisance 
was  developed  from  the  law  of  trespass,  to  protect  a  man 
against  offensive  odors,  noises,  dust,  and  smoke;  and  the 
law  of  slander  and  ^ibel  arose  to  redress  injuries  to  a  man's 
reputation  in  the  community.  In  like  manner  the  law  re- 
lating to  property  grew  from  the  simple  protection  of  the  lands 
and  cattle  and  other  tangible  property  of  the  individual,  to 
the  elaborate  modem  devices  to  secure  to  him  the  products 
of  his  mind  as  reproduced  in  literature  and  art,  trade  secrets, 
and  good-will.  For  years  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  the 
law  ought  to  redress  not  only  invasions  of  a  man's  property 
rights,  but  also  his  right  to  privacy,  or  his  right  to  be  let  alone. 
The  portrayal  in  the  newspapers  of  all  the  details  of  one's 
private  or  domestic  life,  the  taking  and  vending  of  instanta- 
neous photographs,  the  caricaturing  of  public  men  in  cartoons, 
the  publicity  given  by  ambitious  and  unprofessional  medical 
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men  to  wonderful  surgical  operations,  the  use  of  a  man's  name 
for  advertising  purposes  and  of  his  body  for  anatomical  pur- 
poses,— all  these  things  are  quite  annoying  to  sensitive  people, 
and  deservedly  call  for  censure. 

The  question  is,  How  shall  these  infractions  of  decency 
and  propriety  be  prevented  by  the  law?  The  law  of  libel 
As  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  that  end,  because  it  deals  only 
(  with  material  wrongs, — damage  to  the  reputation ;  while  the 
invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy  is  a  spiritual  wrong, — damage 
to  one's  own  feelings.  But,  while  it  is  true  that  our  law  recog- 
nizes no  principle  upon  which  compensation  can  be  granted 
for  mere  injury  to  the  feelings,  it  is  argued  that  an  injunctive 
remedy  can  be  had  upon  the  analogy  of  cases  dealing  with 
rights  in  intellectual  and  artistic  property. 

The  common  law  [so  the  argument  runs]  secures  to  each 
.  individual  the  right  to  determine,  ordinarily,  to  what  extent 
his  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  emotions  shall  be  communicated 
to  others.  Under  our  system  of  government  he  can  never 
be  compelled  to  express  them,  except  upon  the  witness-stand ; 
and,  even  if  he  has  chosen  to  give  them  expression,  the  law 
generally  recognizes  his  power  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  publicity 
which  shall  be  given  them.  The  existence  of  this  right  does 
not  depend  upon  the  particular  method  of  expression  adopted. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  it  be  by  word  or  by  sign,  in  paint- 
ing, by  sculpture,  or  in  music.  Neither  does  the  existence  of 
the  right  depend  upon  the  nature  or  value  of  the  thought 
or  emotion,  nor  upon  the  excellence  of  the  means  of  expression. 
The  same  protection  is  accorded  to  a  casual  letter  or  an  entry 
in  a  diar>^  and  to  the  most  valuable  poem  or  essay;  to  a  botch 
or  daub  and  to  a  masterpiece.  It  may  exist  independently 
of  any  corporeal  being,  as  in  words  spoken,  a  song  sung,  a 
drama  acted. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  basis  of  the  right  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  manuscript  or  works  of  art  is  foimd  by  the 
courts  in  the  right  which  every  man  has  to  his  own  property, 
the  conscious  product  of  his  labor;  but  the  courts  are  criti- 
!  cised  for  basing  their  decisions  upon  property  or  contractual 
i  rights  in  cases  where  the  value  of  the  production  is  not  in 
the  right  to  take  the  profits  arising  from  the  publication, 
but  in  the  peace  of  mind  and  relief  afforded  by  the  ability 
to  prevent  any  publication  at  all. 
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A  man  records  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  or  in  his  diary,  that 
he  did  not  dine  with  his  wife  on  a  certain  day.  No  one  into 
whose  hands  those  papers  may  fall  could  publish  them  to 
the  world,  even  if  possession  of  the  documents  had  been  ob- 
tained rightfully;  and  the  prohibition  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  publication  of  a  copy  of  the  letter  itself,  or  the  diary 
entry.  Restraint  extends  also  to  the  publication  of  the  con- 
tents. What  is  the  thing  which  is  protected?  Surely  not 
the  intellectual  act  of  recording  the  fact  that  the  husband  did 
not  dine  with  his  wife,  but  the  fact  itself. 

Many  English  cases,  especially  that  of  Prince  Albert  v. 
Strange,  in  which  the  defendant  was  restrained  from  publish- 
ing some  etchings  which  the  Prince  and  Queen  Victoria  had 
made  for  their  own  pleasure,  are  analyzed  and  cited  as  au- 
thorities for  the  proposition  that  there  has  been  judicial 
recognition  of  a  legal  right  to  privacy;  and  the  authors  of 
the  article  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of 
the  courts  to  rest  their  decisions  upon  property  rights,  the 
protection  afforded  to  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  emotions, 
expressed  through  the  medium  of  writing,  printing,  or  of  the 
arts,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  preventing  the  publication,  is  like 
the  right  not  to  be  assaulted  or  beaten,  and  that  the  principle 
involved  is  not  the  principle  of  private  property,  but  that 
of  an  inviolate  personality. 

This  theoretical  exposition  of  the  law  was  contested  by 
a  writer  in  the  North-western  Law  Review  (vol.  iii.  p.  i), 
who  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the  practical  standpoint. 
He  maintained  that  the  right  of  privacy  does  not  exist  as 
a  legal  right,  and  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  its  exist- 
ence are  based  upon  a  mistaken  understanding  of  the  author- 
ities cited  in  its  support;  that  equity  has  no  concern  with 
the  feelings  of  the  individual  or  with  considerations  of  moral 
fitness,  except  as  any  inconvenience  or  injury  that  a  person 
may  suffer  is  connected  with  the  enjoyment  or  possession  of 
property.  The  writer  pleads  for  the  application  of  new  reme- 
dies to  meet  the  exigencies  of  modem  life  upon  the  basis  of 
settled  principles  of  law,  and  not  upon  considerations  of  con- 
science, propriety,  or  moral  fitness. 

Once  cast  aside  [he  says]  the  fundamental  principle  of  Eng- 
lish law, — precedent, — and    make  the  administration  of    jus- 
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tice  dependent  upon  the  conscience  and  sense  of  equity  of 
the  judge  who  hears  the  case,  and  there  will  be  banished  from 
our  law  that  certainty  and  definiteness  on  which  are  built  the 
property  rights  of  the  people. 

The  controversy  thus  commenced  in  legal  periodicals  soon 
passed  into  the  forum  of  the  courts.  In  1892  some  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Mrs.  Mary  Hamilton  Schuyler,  who  was  conspicuous 
in  her  lifetime  for  her  philanthropic  work,  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  exhibition,  at  the  coming  Columbian  Exposition, 
of  a  statue  of  Mrs.  Schuyler,  intended  to  typify  *' Woman  as 
a  Philanthropist,"  alongside  of  a  companion  piece,  a  statue 
of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  intended  to  represent  **  Woman 
as  a  Reformer."  They  asserted  that  the  projected  memo- 
rial was  disagreeable  and  obnoxious  to  them,  because  it  would 
have  been  so  to  Mrs.  Schuyler,  if  living,  and  that  it  was  an- 
noying to  have  her  memory  associated^  with  principles  which 
Miss  Anthony  professed  and  which  Mrs.  Schuyler  did  not 
approve. 

The  action  was  avowedly  suggested  by  the  article  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  already  referred  to;  and  the  decision 
of  the  courts  of  original  and  intermediate  jurisdiction,  grant-^ 
ing  the  relief  askd  for,  was  distinctly  placed  upon  the  theory 
advanced  in  that  article.  The  action  was,  however,  dismissed 
in  the  court  of  final  resort  upon  the  ground  that  the  relations 
of  Mrs.  Schuyler  did  not  represent  any  right  of  privacy  which 
she  possessed  in  her  lifetime,  and  that,  whatever  her  right 
had  been  in  that  respect,  it  died  with  her.  The  court  was 
also  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  grievance  was  too  trivial  to 
excite  any  real  mental  distress  or  injury;  but  it  carefully 
avoided  any  definite  decision  of  the  question  whether  there 
was  or  was  not  such  a  legal  right  as  the  right  of  privacy. 

The  question  next  came  up  for  adjudication  in  Michigan, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  found  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  that  a  widow  could  not  enjoin  a  manufacturer  of 
cigars  from  using  the  name  and  portrait  of  her  late  husband 
to  designate  a  brand  of  cigars.     The  court  said  in  its  opinion : — 

Society  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  proper  allowances 
in  such  cases;  and,  although  each  individual  member  may, 
in  his  own  case,  suffer  a  feeling  of  humiliation  when  his  own 
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name  or  that  of  some  beloved  or  respected  friend  is  thus  used, 
he  will,  usually  in  the  case  of  another,  regard  it  as  a  trifle. 
So  long  as  such  use  does  not  amount  to  a  libel,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  individual  would  himself  be  remediless,  were 
he  alive,  and  the  same  is  true  of  his  friends  who  survive  him.  .  .  . 
This  law  of  privacy  seems  to  have  gained  a  foothold  at  one 
time  in  the  history  of  our  jurisprudence,  not  by  that  name,  it 
is  true,  but  in  effect.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  old  maxim,  "The 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel'*;  and  the  result  has 
been  the  emphatic  expression  of  public  disapproval  by  the 
emancipation  pf  the  press  and  the  establishment  of  freedom 
of  speech,  and  the  abolition,  in  most  of  the  States,  of  the 
maxim  quoted  by  constitutional  provisions.  The  limitation 
upon  the  exercise  of  these  rights  is  the  law  of  slander  and  libel, 
whereby  the  publication  of  an  untruth  that  can  be  shown  to 
be  injurious,  not  alone  to  the  feelings,  but  to  the  reputation, 
is  actionable.  Should  it  be  thought  that  it  is  a  hard  rule 
that  is  applied  in  this  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  ready  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  legis- 
lation. 

The  question  was  again  presented  in  a  case  in  the  Federal 
Court,  arising  in  the  Massachusetts  district,  in  which  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Corliss,  the  inventor,  endeavored  to  restrain 
the  publication  of  the  biography  and  picture  of  her  husband, 
upon  the  distinct  ground  that  it  was  an  invasion  of  her  right 
of  privacy.     The  court  denied  the  relief  sought,  saying : — 

Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  constitutions  of  most 
of  the  States.  This  constitutional  privilege  implies  a  right 
freely  to  utter  and  publish  whatever  the  citizen  may  please, 
and  to  be  protected  from  any  responsibility  for  so  doing, 
except  so  far  as  such  publication,  by  reason  of  its  blasphemy, 
obscenity,  or  scandalous  character,  may  be  a  public  offence, 
or  by  its  falsehood  or  malice  may  injuriously  afifect  the  standing, 
reputation,  or  pecuniary  interests  of  individuals.  In  other 
words,  under  our  laws  one  can  speak  and  publish  what 
he  desires,  provided  he  commit  no  offence  against  pliblic 
morals  or  privatfe  reputation. 

In  England  a  case  was  recently  brought  by  a  physician 
to  restrain  the  publication  of  an  advertisement  of  a  patent 
medicine,  in  which  it  was  stated,  with  substantial  truth,  but 
without  his  authority,  that  the  physician  had  been  prescrib- 
ing defendant's  patent  gout  cure,  and  using  it  himself,  with 
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good  results.  The  English  Court  of  Appeals  unanimously 
decided  that  the  physician  suffered  no  legal  wrong  for  which 
the  courts  could  give  him  a  remedy,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
appear  that  either  his  reputation  or  his  property  had  been 
injured. 

More  recently  the  whole  subject  has  come  squarely  before 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Robetson  v.  The 
Rochester  Folding  Box  Company  and  the  Franklin  Mills  Com- 
pany. The  facts  in  that  case  were  these:  A  lithographic 
company  had  printed  and  a  milling  company  tad  circulated, 
as  an  advertisement  of  its  flour,  some  prints  upon  which  ap- 
peared the  profile  likeness  of  a  yoimg  woman,  above  which  were 
the  words  "Flour  of  the  Family,"  and  below,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  milling  company.  A  young  woman,  claiming  to 
be  the  original  of  the  portrait,  brought  suit  against  both 
the  maker  and  user  of  the  advertisement,  claiming  that  she 
had  been  greatly  humiliated  by  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  per- 
sons who  had  recognized  her  features  in  the  picture,  and  that 
she  had  been  made  sick,  and  had  been  put  to  the  expense 
of  employing  a  physician,  by  reason  of  which  she  had  suf- 
fered large  pecuniary  damage.  She  prayed  to  be  compen- 
sated for  the  injury,  and  also  asked  for  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  further  circulation  of  the  picture.  Her  complaint 
contained  none  of  the  averments  of  an  action  for  libel, — 
namely,  a  malicious  or  false  publication  and  defamation  of 
character  or  reputation;  nor  did  it  allege  that  the  picture 
had  been  obtained  through  a  breach  of  contract.  The  relief 
sought  was  grounded  solely  upon  the  proposition  that  the 
circulation  of  the  advertisement,  without  the  complainant's 
consent,  constituted  an  invasion  of  her  right  of  privacy. 

A  demurrer  was  interposed  to  this  complaint;  but  it  was 
overruled  by  the  lower  courts,  which,  regarding  the  question 
as  an  open  one  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  not  feeling  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  held  that 
there  was  a  legal  and  actionable  right  of  privacy  which  had 
been  invaded.  These  decisions  were,  however,  overruled 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  examined  the  whole  question 
in  the  light  of  both  principle  and  authority,  and  reached  the 
conclusion,  by  a  divided  court,  that  the  right  of  privacy  does 
not  exist  in  law.     The  court  made  the  following  observation : — 
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While  most  persons  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  good  like- 
ness of  themselves  appear  in  a  responsible  periodical  or  lead- 
ing newspaper  rather  than  upon  an  advertising  card  or  sheet, 
the  doctrine  which  the  courts  are  asked  to  create  for  this  case 
would  apply  as  well  to  the  one  publication  as  to  the  other; 
for  the  principle  which  a  court  of  equity  is  asked  to  assert 
in  support  of  a  recovery  in  this  action  is  that  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy exists  and  is  enforceable  in  equity,  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  that  which  purports  to  be  the  portrait  of  another 
person,  even  if  obtained  upon  the  street  by  an  impertinent 
individual  with  a  camera,  will  be  restrained  in  equity  on  the 
ground  that  an  individual  has  a  right  to  prevent  his  features 
from  becoming  known  to  those  outside  of  his  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances.  If  such  a  principle  be  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  law  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
court  of  equity,  the  attempt  logically  to  apply  the  principle 
will  necessarily  result  not  only  in  a  vast  amount  of  litigation, 
but  in  litigation  bordering  upon  the  absurd ;  for  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy, once  established  as  a  legal  doctrine,  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  the  restraint  of  the  publication  of  a  likeness,  but 
must  necessarily  embrace  as  well  the  publication  of  a  word- 
picture,  a  comment  upon  one's  looks,  conduct,  domestic  re- 
lations or  habits.  And,  were  the  right  of  privacy  once  legally 
asserted,  it  would  be  necessarily  held  to  include  the  same 
things  if  spoken  instead  of  printed ;  for  one  as  well  as  the  other 
invadesTHe  right  to  be  absolutely  let  alone.  An  insult  would 
certainly  be  in  violation  of  such  a  right,  and  with  many  persons 
would  more  seriously  wound  the  feelings  than  would  the 
publication  of  their  pictures.  And  so  we  might  add  to  the 
list  of  things  that  are  spoken  and  done,  day  by  day,  which 
seriously  offend  the  sensibilities  of  good  people,  to  which  the 
principle  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  have  imbedded  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  law  would  seem  to  apply. 

This  decision  excited  much  discussion  all  over  the  world. 
It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  comment  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  societies  of 
jurisprudence  and  law  schools  have  debated  it.  Curiously 
enough,  the  newspaper  press,  apparently  unmindful  of  its 
own  delinquencies  in  respect  to  a  decent  regard  for  the  pri- ' 
vate  rights  of  individuals,  has  almost  unanimously  disapproved 
of  the  decision.  One  promirfent  New  York  journal  went  so 
far  in  its  editorial  condemnation  of  the  ruling  of  the  court 
that  one  of  the  judges,  who  voted  with  the  majority  of  the 
court,  felt  called  upon  to  defend  the  decision  in  an  article 
contributed  to  a  law  review.     He  said : — 
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If  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  a  judicial  decision 
which  rests  so  firmly  upon  sound  principles  and  safe  prece- 
dents can  be  regarded  as  the  direful  spring  from  which  all  the 
woes  and  evils  described  in  the  above  article  flow,  our  notions 
with  respect  to  the  proper  duties  and  functions  of  the  judge 
must  be  subjected  to  a  radical  change.  It  will  then  be  his  duty, 
instead  of  seeking  to  apply  principles  and  precedents  to  ever- 
varying  facts,  to  keep  his  ear  to  the  ground,  or  watch  the  di- 
rection of  the  popular  breeze.  Fortunately,  no  such  result 
need  be  anticipated.  The  learning  and  conservative  ten- 
dencies of  the  bar  and  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  pre- 
vail over  any  temporary  errors  that  the  press  may  commit.  .  .  . 
If  it  be  true,  as  suggested  in  the  article  quoted,  that  the  deci- 
sion there  referred  to  excited  as  much  amazement  among 
lawyers  and  jurists  as  among  the  promiscuous  lay  public, 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  such  a  view  was 
not  founded  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  question,  but  was 
the  result  of  a  mere,  superficial  impression. 

The  press  is  a  great  educator  of  the  people,  and  its  discus- 
sion of  questions  of  law  decided  by  the  courts  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  It  is  perhaps  better  that  judicial 
decisions  should  be  publicly  discussed,  even  though  the  com- 
ments are  unfair  or  misleading,  than  that  they  should  be 
entirely  ignored.  Any  argument  to  show  that  the  decision 
which  is  criticised  in  the  articles  quoted  from  is  contrary 
to  settled  principles  or  a  departure  from  precedent  would  be 
useful ;  but  really  all  that  has  been  said,  or  can  be  said,  about 
it  comes  to  this:  The  court  should  have  thrown  principle 
,and  precedent  to  the  wind,  and  laid  down  an  arbitrary  rule 
applicable  to  that  particular  case,  without  regard  to  the 
effect  of  such  rule  upon  other  cases  where  perhaps  the  facts 
might  be  slightly  different.  Such  decisions  tend  generally 
only  to  confuse  the  law.  When  a  court  embarks  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  new  law  to  suit  a  particular  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  stop,  as  one  decision  generally  furnishes  argument  for 
another.  It  is  easy  enough  to  wander  away  from  beaten 
paths  that  are  safe,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  return.  The 
argument  ad  hominem  is  often  a  taking  one;  but  it  more  fre- 
quently misleads  than  clarifies  the  mind,  and  is  generally 
made  use  of  as  a  last  resort.  Hence  it  is  suggested  that, 
had  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  referred  to  been  the  daughter 
of  the  judge,  the  decision  might  have  been  the  other  way. 
That  argument  doubtless  has  some  weight  with  the  "pro- 
miscuous lay  public,"  although  it  really  imputes  to  the  judges 
rather  a  low  standard  of  integrity,  since  it  contains  the  sug- 
gestion that  their  decisions  may  be  controlled  by  their  private 
interests  or  personal  affections.  There  is,  of  course,  no  inten- 
tion to  convey  any  such  idea.     It  is  only  an  obvious  defect 
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in  methcxis  of  reasoning.  What  may  be  imagined  that  a  judge 
would  or  would  not  do  if  his  daughter's  case  could  come  before 
him,  if  even  such  a  thing  were  possible,  is  not  pertinent 
in  any  inquiry  as  to  what  the  law  actually  is  on  any  partic- 
ular question,  since  law  does  not  proceed  from  the  private 
feelings  of  the  judge. 

There  has  been  much  misapprehension  as  to  the  precise 
question  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  decided  in  the  Roberson 
case.  It  did  not  decide  that  one  whose  picture  has  been 
used  by  a  photographer  or  other  person,  in  breach  of  an  im- 
plied contract,  was  without  a  remedy.  It  did  not  decide  that, 
in  every  case  where  a  picture  is  circulated  against  the  will 
of  the  original,  he  is  without  a  remedy.  Indeed,  it  pointed 
out  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  penal  code  of  New  York, 
and  of  many  other  States,  punishing  a  malicious  publication 
by  picture,  effigy,  or  sign,  which  exposes  a  person  to  public 
contempt,  ridicule,  or  obloquy,  as  a  libel,  and  said : — 

There  are  many  articles,  especially  of  medicine,  whose 
character  is  such  that  using  the  picture  of  a  person,  partic- 
ularly that  of  a  woman,  in  connection  with  the  advertise- 
ment of  those  articles,  might  justly  be  found  by  a  jury  to 
cast  ridicule  or  obloquy  on  the  person  whose  picture  is  thus 
published.  The  manner  or  posture  in  which  the  person  is 
portrayed  might  readily  have  a  like  effect.  In  such  cases 
both  a  civil  action  and  a  criminal  prosecution  could  be  main-« 
tained. 

What  the  court  decided,  and  all  that  it  decided,  was  that 
there  is  no  such  thing,  within  the  history  or  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, as  a  right  of  privacy  which  will  restrain  an  unauthor- 
ized publication  which  is  merely  offensive  to  the  feelings,  and 
which  does  not  injure  the  property  or  the  reputation. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  might  have  decided  otherwise;  but 
any  other  decision  would  have  opened  up  entirely  new  paths 
in  the  field  of  applied  jurisprudence,  which  would  have  led 
to  many  and  unforeseen  complications  and  difficulties.  For 
one  thing,  it  would  have  been  an  innovation  upon  the  well- 
settled  principle  of  law  which  refuses  to  take  cognizance  of 
mere  sentimental  injuries.  The  maxim,  which  is  the  boast  of 
the  common  law,  that  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy, 
refers,  of  course,  to  legal  wrongs,  and  not  to  those  that  offend 
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merely  against  good  morals  or  good  taste.  All  men  are  not 
possessed  of  the  same  delicacy  of  feeling  or  of  the  same  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  others.  Some  men  are  sensi- 
sitive,  and  suffer  keenly  from  the  publicity  and  notoriety 
which  others,  more  callous,  will  invite  and  welcome.  Mani- 
festly, the  law  cannot  make  a  right  of  action  depend  upon 
^the  sensitiveness  of  the  person  injured.  Mere  injury  to  the 
feelings  has  never  been  recognized  as  affording  ground  for 
action,  although,  when  an  injury  of  which  the  law  does  take 
cognizance  has  been  done,  injury  to  the  feelings  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  question  of  damages.  Our  law, 
unlike  the  Roman  law,  does  not  afford  a  remedy  even  for 
mental  suffering  resulting  from  contumely  and  insult,  nor 
^s^for  an  intentional  and  unwarranted  violation  of  the  honor 
of  another. 

There  are  many  wrongs  that  are  most  aggravating  and  rep- 
rehensible that  the  law  does  not  pretend  to  redress.  Some 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  happiness  of  life  and  the  well- 
being  of  society  depend  are  not,  and  cannot,  be  the  subject 
of  positive  law.  Nor  can  they  be  enforced  by  any  human 
tribunal.  The  law  leaves  the  feelings  to  be  soothed  and 
vindicated  by  the  tremendous  force  of  sympathy. 

Another  difficulty  would  have  been  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  privacy.  The  judges  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  have  not  been  in  agreement  upon  this  point.  Thus, 
in  the  Corliss  case,  Judge  Colt  said : — 

I  cannot  assent  to  the  proposition  that  Mr.  Corliss  was  a 
private  character.  He  held  himself  out  to  the  public  as  an 
inventor,  and  his  reputation  became  world-wide.  He  was 
a  public  man  in  the  same  sense  that  authors  or  artists  are 
public  men.  It  would  be  a  remarkable  exception  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press  if  the  lives  of  great  inventors  could  not 
be  given  to  the  public  without  their  consent  while  living, 
or  the  approval  of  their  family  when  dead.  A  statesman, 
author,  artist,  or  inventor,  who  asks  for  and  desires  public 
recognition,  may  be  said  to  have  surrendered  this  right  to  the 
public.  When  any  one  obtains  a  picture  or  photograph 
of  such  a  person,  and  there  is  no  breach  of  contract  or  viola- 
tion of  confidence  in  the  method  by  which  it  was  obtained, 
he  has  a  right  to  reproduce  it,  whether  in  a  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  book.  It  would  be  extending  this  right  of  pro- 
tection too  far  to  say  that  the  general  public  can  be  prohib- 
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ited  from  knowing  the  personal  appearance  of  great  public 
characters. 

Judge  Van  Brunt,  however,  in  the  Schuyler  case,  said : — 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that,  if  Mrs.  Schuyler 
had  been  a  public  character,  this  motion  should  have  been 
denied.  The  claim  that  a  person  who  voluntarily  places 
himself  before  the  public,  either  by  accepting  public  oflSce 
or  becoming  a  candidate  for  office,  or  as  an  artist  or  literary 
man,  thereby  surrenders  his  personality  while  living,  and 
his  memory,  when  dead,  to  the  public,  to  be  used  or  abused 
as  any  one  of  that  irresponsible  body  may  see  fit,  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  entertained.  It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  by 
occupying  a  public  position  or  by  making  an  appeal  to  the 
public  a  person  surrenders  such  part  of  his  personality  as 
pertains  to  or  affects  the  position  which  he  fills  or  seeks  to 
occupy,  but  no  farther.  And,  certainly,  his  memory,  when 
dead,  does  not  necessarily  thereby  become  public  property. 

The  distinction  between  public  and  private  characters 
cannot  possibly  be  made  except  by  an  arbitrary  legislative 
enactment.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  judicial  determination 
that  all  public  characters  are  embraced  within  the  classifi- 
cation of  Judge  Colt, — namely,  *' statesmen,  authors,  artists, 
and  inventors," — and  that  every  one  else  is  a  private  citi- 
zen of  whom  we  must  speak  with  bated  breath,  and  from 
whom  the  newspapers  must  steer  clear,  would  come  with 
a  shock  to  a  great  many  people  who  have  deluded  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  they  are  public  characters,  entitled  to 
all  the  honors  and  subject  to  all  the  inconveniences  that 
attach  to  such  celebrity. 

The  President  is  undoubtedly  a  public  character,  and  his 
pictures,  whether  they  are  such  as  he  would  choose  for  publi- 
cation or  not,  may  be  freely  printed ;  but  what  of  the  Presi- 
dent's family  ?  Are  his  wife  and  his  children,  his  man-servant 
and  his  maid-servant,  his  cattle,  and  the  stranger  that  is 
within  his  gates,  all  liable  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  greatness  ? 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  corollary  of  a  contrary 
decision  in  the  Roberson  case  would  have  been  the  virtual 
extension  of  the  law  of  libel.  No  valid  distinction  in  princi- 
ple would  seem  to  exist  between  the  unauthorized  publica- 
tion of  a  picture  and  any  other  publication  whereby  a  person 
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is  brought  into  undesired  publicity.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  printed  characters  used  to  describe  him  are  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  grouped  into  words  or  lines  and  dots  grouped 
into  a  picture.  A  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  which  should, 
in  words,  minutely  and  vividly  describe  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  a  woman  in  such  a  way  that  all  her  friends  would 
recognize  the  description,  might  be  quite  as  objectionable 
to  her,  and  quite  as  serious  an  invasion  of  her  right  of  privacy, 
as  a  publication  of  her  photograph.  The  newspapers,  con- 
cededly,  have  the  right  to  print  information  about  people, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  defamatory,  without  any  legal  liability. 
Some  merely  curious  incident  in  a  man's  life  may  be  seized 
upon  by  a  reporter  with  the  result  that  for  the  time  being 
he  is  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  country.  Yet, 
according  to  our  present  notions  of  the  law  of  libel,  no  cause 
of  action  would  accrue  to  him  thereby,  unless  his  character 
has  been  defamed.  It  makes  no  difference  how  much  he 
may  dislike  the  publicity,  or  how  greatly  he  may  be  pained 
by  it,  or  even  how  much  he  may  be  financially  damaged  by 
it.  The  fact  of  publicity  alone  will  give  him  no  right  of  ac- 
tion. Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  secured  by 
the  Constitution.  This  constitutional  privilege  implies  a 
right  to  speak  and  publish  what  one  chooses  about  his  neigh- 
bor, provided  he  commit  no  ofifence  against  public  morals 
or  private  reputation. 

The  New  York  court  of  last  resort,  like  the  Federal  Court 
and  the  courts  of  Michigan  and  of  England,  was  unwilling  to 
take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  extending  the  law  of 
libel  beyond  the  well-fixed  limitations  which  several  centuries 
of  judicial  pronouncement  have  determined.  It  turned  the 
whole  matter  over  to  the  legislature,  and  there  it  must  finally 
be  adjusted.  The  practical  question,  therefore,  seems  to  be, 
How  far  may  the  legislature,  within  the  limitations  of  the 
Constitution,  restrain  the  growing  license  of  the  press? 

It  will  probably  not  be  seriously  questioned  that  the  Amer- 
ican newspaper  press,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  has 
far  overstepped  the  bounds  of  decency  and  propriety  in  its 
portrayal  by  word  and  by  picture  of  the  private  life  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  one  of  the  things  which  foreigners  most  quickly 
remark  and  condemn.     Doubtless  it  is  one  of  the  products  of 
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democracy.  It  is  not  a  blight  of  recent  times.  Benjamin 
Franklin  inveighed  against  it  in  1789.  He  called  the  press 
"The  Supremest  Court  of  Judicature  of  Pennsylvania/*  and 
said  of  its  power: — 

It  may  receive  and  promulgate  accusations  of  all  kinds 
against  all  persons  and  characters  among  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  even  against  all  inferior  courts,  and  may  judge, 
sentence,  and  condemn  to  infamy  not  only  private  individ- 
uals, but  public  bodies,  with  or  without  inquiry  or  hearing 
at  the  court's  discretion.  This  court  is  established  in  favor 
of  about  one  citizen  in  five  hundred,  who  by  education  or 
practice  in  scribbling  has  acquired  a  tolerable  style  as  to 
grammar  and  construction.  This  five-himdredth  part  of 
the  citizens  has  the  privilege  of  accusing  and  abusing  the 
other  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts  at  their  own  pleas- 
ure, or  they  may  hire  out  their  pens  and  press  to  others  for 
that  purpose. 

If  the  "Father  of  American  Printing"  could  see  the  Sunday 
edition  of  some  of  our  metropolitan  dailies,  he  might  almost 
wish  that  he  had  not  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  our 
land. 

Is  there  anything  which  shakes  one's  faith  in  popular  edu- 
cation so  much  as  the  fact  that  a  market  can  be  found  for 
this  dreadful  stuff?  When  one  realizes  that  several  millions 
of  copies  of  these  lurid  sheets  find  their  way  into  the  homes 
of  as  many  Americans  citizens,  where  they  are  read  by  perhaps 
five  times  as  many  readers  on  the  one  day  in  the  week  which 
is  devoted  to  rest,  one  wonders  what  the  effect  will  be  upon 
American  manhood.  That  such  literature  results  in  a  lower- 
ing of  social  standards  and  of  morality,  that  it  belittles  and 
perverts  the  understanding,  vulgarizes  the  tastes,  and  dwarfs 
the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Curiosity  about  our  neighbors,  the  desire  to  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  saying,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  human 
failings.  There  is  a  story  of  a  traveller  in  a  Western  mining 
town,  who  pinned  his  shirt  across  the  open  window  of  his 
hotel  to  screen  himself,  while  performing  his  toilet,  from  the 
loungers  on  the  piazza.  After  a  few  minutes  the  improvised 
curtain  was  thrust  roughly  aside  by  a  hand  from  the  outside, 
and  a  voice  was  heard  asking,  "We  want  to  know  what  there 
is  so  darned  private  going  on  in  there  .^"     The  story  readily 
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illustrates  one  of  the  commonest  traits  of  gregarious  man- 
kind, though  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  one  of  its  most  ad- 
mirable. The  product  of  this  curiosity  is  gossip,  which,  so 
long  as  it  is  amiable,  is  not  more  harmful  than  many  another 
innocent  employment  of  the  idle.  When,  however,  gossip 
ceases  to  be  the  idle  prattle  of  an  idle  hour,  and,  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  print,  becomes  the  daily  food  of  the  multitude,  it 
may  well  be  questioned  if  it  does  not  result  in  a  lowering  of 
social  standards  and  the  destruction  of  all  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing. It  demoralizes  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  effect  of 
it  upon  the  individual  is  also  different.  So  long  as  he  is  tstlked 
about  by  his  neighbors,  he  is  usually  spared  the  mortifica- 
tion of  knowing  it;  but,  when  his  foibles,  his  family  secrets, 
the  amount  of  his  income,  what  he  eats  and  drinks  and  how 
he  passes  his  leisure  hours,  are  printed  in  the  newspapers 
and  published  broadcast  through  the  community,  he  knows 
that  his  neighbors  know,  and,  if  he  be  a  man  of  fine  sensibil- 
ities, he  feels  a  natural  resentment.  When  the  gossip  about 
him  descends  to  the  talk  of  the  kitchen,  and  his  relations  to- 
ward his  wife,  or  some  one  else's  wife,  his  mistakes,  his  in- 
firmities, and  the  indiscretions  of  his  youth,  are  paraded 
before  a  prurient  public,  his  indignation  rouses  primitive 
instincts,  and  he  sometimes  horsewhips  the  editor,  or,  in 
less  refined  parts  of  the  country,  shoots  him  in  his  sanctum. 
If  he  be  a  law-abiding  citizen,  having  his  passions  under 
control,  he  may  consult  his  lawyer,  from  whom  he  will  receive 
the  cold  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  law  does  not  redress 
such  injuries. 

Is  it,  then,  possible,  is  it  even  advisable,  that  the  legislature 
should  attempt  to  regulate  this  sort  of  thing  ? 
,  In  France  they  have  had  for  years  a  law  which  forbids 
/and  punishes  the  publication  in  a  public  journal,  without 
-  consent,  of  any  fact  of  private  life.  A  man  can  prevent  the 
mere  mention  of  his  name  in  any  disagreeable  connection, 
or  have  satisfaction  is  the  publication  has  been  made.  But 
in  France  the  law  on  this  subject  is  supported  by  a  sensitive- 
ness to  ridicule  or  insult  which  has  never  existed  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  country. 

In  the  State  of  California,  which  is  quite  as  progressive 
in  the  science  of  law-making  as  any  State  in  the  Union,  there 
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was  placed  upon  the  statute  books  in  1899  an  amendment 
of  the  code  relating  to  criminal  libel,  which  reads  as  follows : — 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  publish  in  any  newspaper,  handbill^ 
poster,  book,  or  serial  publication,  or  supplement  thereto,  the 
portrait  of  any  living  person,  a  resident  of  California,  other 
than  that  of  a  person  holding  a  public  oflSce  in  this  State, 
without  the  written  consent  of  such  person  first  had  and 
obtained;  provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  publish  the 
portrait  of  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime.  It  shall  likewise 
be  imlawful  to  publish  in  any  newspaper,  handbill,  poster, 
book,  or  serial  publication,  or  supplement  thereto,  any  cari- 
cature of  any  person  residing  in  this  State,  which  caricature 
will  in  any  manner  reflect  upon  the  honor,  integrity,  manhood, 
virtue,  reputation,  or  business  or  political  motives  of  the 
person  so  caricatured  to  public  hatred,  ridicule,  or  contempt. 

A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  pimished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than 
six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

All  persons  concerned  in  said  publication,  either  as  owner 
or  manager,  editor  or  publisher,  or  engraver,  are  each  liable 
for  said  publication.  Actions  for  the  violation  of  this  section 
shall  be  tried  in  the  county  where  such  newspaper,  hand- 
bill, poster,  book,  or  serial  publication,  or  supplement,  is 
printed,  or  has  its  publication  office,  or  in  the  county  where 
the  person  whose  portrait  or  caricature  is  published  resides 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  publication. 

The  second  section  requires  that  every  article,  statement, 
or  editorial  contained  in  any  newspaper  or  other  printed  pub- 
lication, published  in  California,  which  tends  to  blacken  the 
memory  of  one  who  is  dead,  or  to  impeach  the  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, virtue,  or  reputation,  or  to  publish  the  natural  or  al- 
leged defects  of  one  who  is  alive,  and  thereby  expose  him  or 
her  to  public  contempt,  hatred,  or  ridicule,  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  true  name  of  the  writer  of  such  article,  state- 
ment, or  editorial,  signed  or  printed  at  the  end  thereof,  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  offence,  to 
be  recovered  in  a  civil  action. 

A  critical  examination  of  this  statute  discloses  several  de- 
fects in  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  not 
and  was  not  designed  to  afford  protection  against  the  publi- 
cation of  one's  private  and  domestic  affairs.     It  would  not, 
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for  instance,  prevent  a  newspaper  from  printing  all  the  pruri- 
ent details  of  a  family  scandal  or  a  divorce  suit.  It  relates  only 
to  pictures,  caricatures,  and  criminal  libels.  The  excep- 
tion of  persons  holding  public  ofl&ce  from  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  pictures  should  be  extended  to  include  candidates 
for  public  office;  and  there  should  obviously  be  a  proviso 
that  persons  who  have  themselves  voluntarily  dedicated 
their  features  to  the  public  by  some  act  of  publication  are 
not  within  the  protection  of  the  act. 

It  is  not  plain  that  any  good  purpose  can  be  accomplished 
by  requiring  the  writer  of  a  libellous  article  to'  append  his 
name  to  it,  since  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  is  responsible 
for  everything  it  contains.  It  is  said  that  about  the  only 
paper  in  California  which  has  respected  the  requirement  is 
one  which  has  very  rarely,  if  ever,  been  guilty  of  publishing 
a  libel.     The  law  remains  practically  a  dead  letter. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  a  recent  amendment  of  the  penal 
code  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  publish  any  private  letter, 
telegram,  or  papers  found  on  the  person  or  among  the  effects 
of  one  who  has  committed  suicide,  or  who  has  been  found  dead, 
with  certain  exceptions  in  the  interest  of  the  detection  of 
crime.  I  have  not  observed  that  the  statute  is  respected  by 
the  newspapers,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  prosecutions  under  it. 
It  is  another  dead  letter. 

On  the  7th  of  April  last,  in  that  State,  there  became  a  law, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  **An  Act  to  prevent  the 
Unauthorized  Use  of  the  Name  or  Picture  of  any  Person 
for  the  Purposes  of  Trade."  It  was  obviously  suggested  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Roberson  case. 
It  reads  as  follows: — 

Section  i.  A  person,  firm,  or  corporation  that  uses  for 
advertising  purposes,  or  ifor  the  purposes  of  trade,  the  name, 
portrait,  or  picture  of  any  living  person  without  the  written 
consent  of  such  person  first  obtained  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Section  2.  Any  person  whose  name,  portrait,  or  picture 
is  used  within  this  State  for  advertising  purposes,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  without  his  written  consent  first  obtained, 
may  maintain  an  equitable  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  against  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  so  using  his 
name,  portrait,  or  picture,  to  prevent  and  restrain  the  use 
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thereof,  and  may  also  sue  and  recover  damages  for  any  injury 
sustained  by  reason  of  such  use;  and,  if  the  defendant  shall 
have  knowingly  used  such  person's  name,  portrait,  or  picture 
in  such  manner  as  is  forbidden  or  declared  unlawful  by  this 
act,  the  jury  in  its  discretion  may  award  exemplary  damages. 

This  act,  it  is  plain,  applies  only  to  advertisers.  No  good 
reason  is  apparent  why  there  should  be  one  law  for  the  person 
advertising  flour  and  another  law  for  the  person  advertising 
a  newspaper.  It  is  surely  quite  as  offensive  to  the  individual 
to  find  his  picture  in  a  disreputable  newspaper,  in  connection 
with  some  disagreeable  incident,  as  to  see  it  placarded  on  the 
bill-boards  in  connection  with  some  article  of  commerce. 
This  law  goes  but  a  short  step  in  the  direction  of  protecting 
the  right  of  privacy.  But  there  is  one  quite  serious  defect 
in  the  law  as  it  stands.  Any  use,  for  advertising  purposes, 
of  a  picture  or  portrait,  although  it  may  be  perfectly  innocent, 
and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  picture  of 
any  living  person,  will  entitle  the  person  who  can  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  that  it  is  his  or  her  likeness  to  re- 
cover damages,  and,  if  *' knowingly  used,'*  to  punitive  or  ex- 
emplary damages.  If,  therefore,  an  artist  makes  a  sketch, 
which  is  purely  a  work  of  imagination,  and  the  same  is  used 
to  advertise  a  brand  of  soap,  some  woman  (perhaps  some  half- 
dozen  women  in  different  parts  of  the  State)  who  happens 
closely  to  resemble  the  picture  may  persuade  a  jury  that 
she  is  the  original  and  receive  substantial  damages.  Such 
likenesses  are  not  uncommon.  In  a  recent  case  in  New  York 
one  Mary  Louise  Clary-Squire  sued  the  Press  Publishing  Com- 
pany for  Ubel,  based  upon  the  publication  in  •defendant's 
newspaper,  in  connection  with  an  accpunt  of  the  marriage 
of  one  Louise  Cleary  with  Eugene  Cowles,  a  picture  said  to 
be  that  of  "Mrs.  Louise  Cleary  Cowles,"  but  which  the  plaintiff 
claimed  to  be  her  own  likeness.  It  was  a  fact  that  a  Miss 
Louise  Cleary  had  married  Eugene  Cowles  upon  the  day 
named.  The  court  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the 
picture  that  was  published  was  in  fact  the  picture  of  the 
plaintiff.  Several  of  the  plaintiff's  photographs  were  intro- 
duced in  evidence,  and  also  one  of  Miss  Cleary.  The  judge 
said,  *'So  far  as  we  can  see  from  an  inspection  of  the  exhibits, 
the  picture  published  was  as  good  a  representation  of  one  as 
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of  the  other/'  The  jury  found  that  the  picture  published 
was  not  that  of  plaintiff;  but  they  might  have  found,  on 
the  evidence,  that  it  was,  although  such  was  not  the  fact, 
and  the  defendant  might  have  been  compelled  to  pay  dam- 
ages to  the  wrong  woman. 

'  An  act  which  considerably  extends  the  rules  of  libel  at  com- 
mon law  has  been  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and 
is  now,  I  believe,  before  the  governor  of  that  State  for  his 
approval. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  growing  demand 
on  the  part  of  society  for  some  protection  in  law  against  the 
'  violation  of  the  right  of  privacy.  The  idea  is  an  attractive 
one  to  the  social  reformer;  but  to  the  law-maker,  who  seeks 
to  embody  the  idea  into  a  statute,  the  subject  is  surroimded 
with  serious  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand,  he  must  see  to 
it  that  such  a  statute  is  general,  and  is  made  to  operate  upon 
all,  and  to  protect  all  alike.  Advertisers,  newspapers,  and 
periodicals  of  all  kinds  must  be  brought  within  its  purview. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  must  avoid  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tional guaranty  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
He  must  define  in  some  way  who  are  private  persons,  and 
must  make  exceptions  which  will  permit  a  free  and  untram- 
melled discussion  of  the  fitness  and  capacity  of  candidates  for 
public  office  and  of  those  holding  public  office. 

In  the  opinion  of  able  judges  and  journalists,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  frame  such  a  statute  as  will  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of.     Judge  O'Brien,  of  New  York,  says: — 

It  is  quite  certain  that  it  would  operate  in  so  many  direc- 
tions and  cover  so  many  cases  that  the  law-makers  never 
thought  or  heard  of  that  it  would  have  to  be  repealed  at 
the  next  session. 

Judge  Brown,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  says: — 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  any  legislation  be  practicable 
which  shall  tend  to  restrict  the  excessive  license  indulged  in 
by  newspapers.  Of  course,  a  censorship  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  a  free  country.  We  can  imagine  a  censorship  which, 
without  repressing  the  freest  discussion  of  political  and  social 
questions,  and  the  claims  of  candidates  to  the  suffrages  of 
the  people,  might  repress  much  that  is  indecent,  coarse,  and 
libellous;  but,  in  the  practical  administration  of  such  a  law, 
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the  abuses  would  soon  outnumber  the  advantages.  The 
same  remark  might  be  made  of  any  other  legislation  upon 
the  subject.  As  already  stated,  the  law  of  libel  affords  a  nom- 
inal remedy;  and,  if  its  administration  be  ineffectual,  the 
same  difficulties  would  probably  attend  the  enforcement 
of  a  more  rigorous  statute.  Such  a  statute,  too,  could  hardly 
fail  to  operate  as  an  infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

Mr.  Godkin  said: — 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  violations  of  the  rights  of  privacy 
within  the  reach  of  the  American  public,  and  that  is  an  imper- 
fect one.  It  is  to  be  found  in  attaching  social  discredit  to 
invasions  of  it  on  the  part  of  conductors  of  the  press.  At 
present  this  check  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  It  is  to  a 
large  extent  nullified  by  the  fact  that  the  offence  is  often  pecu- 
niarily profitable. 

These  are  high  authorities,  and  their  opinion  is  entitled  to 
much  weight.  It  may  not  be  impossible  to  frame  a  compre- 
hensive, effective,  and  constitutional  law  of  privacy;  but  it 
is  certain  that  no  such  law  has  yet  been  suggested  by  the 
advocates  of  it. 


2.     REFORM  IN  PENAL  LAW. 

BY  THE  HON.  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS,  OF  NEW  YORK. 
[Abstract  of  address.] 

The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  (that  is,  the  high- 
est welfare  of  society  at  large)  is  supposed  to  be  the  aim  of 
legislation.  Every  political  doctrine  or  measure  of  policy 
is  advocated  or  opposed,  as  it  is  believed  to  conduce  to  this 
end. 

But  penal  laws  are  an  exception.  In  dealing  with  crime,  the 
custom  is  to  consider,  not  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  the  com- 
munity in  general,  but  rather  the  supposed  deserts  of  the 
offender.  In  our  penal  codes  an  effort  is  made  to  measure 
out  punishments  according  to  guilt.  As  far  as  legislation  on 
this  subject  embodies  any  principle,  it  is  that  of  retribution, 
of  rendering  to  each  man  the  fit  recompense  for  his  deed. 

The  two  ends  are  incompatible.  The  aim  to  render  retrib- 
utive justice  and  the  aim  to  protect  the  commimity  by  elim- 
inating crime  are  entirely  distinct.  They  would  inspire  very 
different  systems  of  law  and  administration.  The  traditional 
system,  founded  on  retribution,  has  had  a  full  trial.  How 
has  it  succeeded? 

It  has  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  failure.  In  the  first  place,  it 
attempts  the  impossible.  No  such  thing  is  within  the  province 
or  the  power  of  government  as  the  measurement  of  guilt  and 
the  assignment  of  proportional  penalties.  The  vanity  of  the 
attempt  would  be  palpable  and  startling,  but  that  custom  has 
made  it  so  familiar.  It  is  only  by  making  statute  law  a  fetich, 
and  blinding  ourselves  to  the  absurdity  of  its  empty  phrases, 
that  we  can  read  with  respect  its  definitions  of  the  acts  and 
circumstances  which  constitute  any  crime,  such  as  robbery, 
and  its  solemn  enunciation  of  sundry  years  of  imprisonment 
as  a  punishment  due  the  robber.  If  the  unreasonableness 
of  such  laws  were  not  obvious  on  their  face,  it  would  be 
made  impressive  by  comparing  them  together.  Each  penal 
code  tries  to  discriminate  between  the  demerits  of  different 
crimes,  and  the  results  are  striking. 
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For  example,  in  Delaware  a  counterfeiter  may  be  impris- 
oned for  at  most  three  years,  and  in  New  York  for  life;  burn- 
ing a  building  not  a  dwelling  calls  for  four  years  or  less  in  prison 
in  Kansas,  but  is  pimished  with  death  in  Delaware;  forgery 
is  foOr  times  as  great  a  crime  as  larceny  in  Kansas,  but  larceny 
is  foiir  times  as  great  a  crime  as  forgery  in  Connecticut;  the 
actual  average  sentence  for  perjury  is  ten  times  as  long  in 
Florida  as  in  Maine;  that  for  incest  is  fifteen  times  as  long 
in  Louisiana  as  in  Pennsylvania;  that  for  bigamy  is  thirteen 
times  as  long  in  Minnesota  as  in  Montana;  that  for  rape  is 
seventeen  times  as  long  in  New  Mexico  and  twelve  times  as 
long  in  Texas  as  in  Louisiana;  that  for  robbery  is  twelve 
times  as  long  in  Alabama  as  in  Delaware,  and  nineteen  times 
as  long  in  Arizona  as  in  California. 

Thus  there  is  no  relation  whatever  between  the  real  guilt 
of  crimes  and  the  penalties  awarded.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  can  be  none.  Desert  is  personal,  attached  not 
to  a  single  act,  but  to  character  and  life.  Moreover,  the  pen- 
alty itself  cannot  be  measured  by  time.  To  one  prisoner 
the  humiliation  and  suffering  of  a  day  in  prison  is  a  keener 
affliction  than  the  life  term  of  another. 

The  fundamental  vice  of  the  system  is  the  selection  of  the 
aim.  The  end  in  view  is  made  punishment  according  to 
desert,  and  is  impossible  of  attainment.  The  interest  of 
society  demands  that  the  aim  in  penal  law,  as  in  all  law,  be 
made  the  good  of  the  community.  Its  purpose  should  be  to 
do  away  with  crime. 

Reform  in  penal  law  means  the  substitution  of  this  prin- 
ciple for  the  traditional  theory  of  retribution.  Let  every 
law  and  administrative  agency  be  directed  to  the  protection 
of  society,  the  prevention  of  those  invasions  of  rights  and 
of  morals  which  constitute  criminality. 

In  this  light  the  subject  is  now  studied  by  scientific  in- 
quirers. But  the  study  is  recent  and  as  yet  incomplete.  Cer- 
tain conclusions  are  gradually  emerging  into  acceptance,  and 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  experience  where  they  are  tested. 
Nowhere  has  the  conception  of  retribution  been  discarded 
from  a  system  of  penal  law.  But  it  has  been  qualified  and 
largely  reduced  in  scope  in  many  States  and  nations,  with 
results  which  justify  great  hopes  for  the  future.     The  imme- 
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diate  consequence  is  confusion  in  the  logical  form  of  our  codes, 
which  are  left  without  a  controlling  principle.  The  transi- 
tion to  a  rational  system  awaits  only  the  education  of  the 
popular  intelligence  to  the  true  interests  of  society. 

Many  jurisdictions  are  already  awake  to  the  necessity  and 
value  of  proper  agencies  for  preventing  crime,  for  rescuing 
from  a  criminal  career  the  young  who  are  in  danger  of  enter- 
ing it.  General  education,  many  of  our  best  public  charities, 
and  the  vast  extension  of  juvenile  reformatories  in  recent 
years  are  evidences  of  progress  in  this  respect.  Preventive 
work  against  crime,  as  against  disease,  is  always  the  most 
fruitful. 

In  dealing  with  actual  offenders,  less  improvement  has  been 
made.  We  still  rely  on  imprisonment  as  practically  the 
only  treatment  applicable  to  them.  Fixed  terms  of  confine- 
ment are  still  awarded  for  named  offences.  But  this  anomaly 
in  law  and  social  practice  cannot  be  permanent.  With  the 
welfare  of  society  as  the  end  in  view  and  discarding  the  an- 
tiquated folly  of  retributive  justice,  no  man  should  be  impris- 
oned unless  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  commu- 
nity. But,  if  it  is  necessary,  he  must  be  confined  while  the 
necessity  lasts. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  It 
revolutionizes  the  practice  of  penal  administration.  It  gives 
hope  to  the  prisoner,  a  motive  to  form  habits  of  industry  and 
good  conduct,  by  patient  labor  and  submission  to  discipline 
to  earn  his  release.  The  key  to  his  prison  is  in  his  own 
pocket.  The  partial  and  imperfect  trial  which  this  principle 
has  had  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  during  twenty 
years  past  has  proved  its  value.  The  proportion  of  prisoners 
discharged,  who  thereafter  live  reputable  lives,  has  been  mul- 
tiplied. The  number  who  had  entered  the  road  to  perma- 
nent and  habitual  criminality,  and  have  been  rescued  from 
it,  form  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  offenders  subjected  to  it. 

In  short,  the  reformatory  discipline,  with  the  sentence 
terminable  only  by  good  conduct  and  satisfactory  promise 
of  reform,  as  tried  at  Elmira  and  Concord,  has  proved  the 
greatest  and  most  beneficial  revolution  in  the  system  of  penal 
law  ever  devised. 

But  a  still  larger,   more  fundamental  principle  has  been 
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introduced  by  Massachusetts  in  the  probation  law.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  guilty  of  law-breaking,  who  by  the  tra- 
ditional system  are  sent  to  jail,  are  not  in  reality  proper  sub- 
jects for  imprisonment.  There  is  no  danger  to  society  from 
their  freedom.  To  set  them  free,  under  proper  supervision, 
kindly  guidance,  and  helpful  advice,  with  the  pressure  of 
strong  motive,  is  the  work  of  the  probation  law.  It  is  capable 
of  indefinite  extension  in  practice. 

Let  the  community  learn  to  accept  its  responsibility  for  the 
erring,  and  itself  become  the  probation  officer's  support  and  aid, 
as  fully  as  every  civilized  community  is  already  the  aid  and 
support  of  its  police  in  watching  against  public  disorder, 
and  prisons  can  be  largely  disused.  The  abuse  of  prisons 
and  jails  is  a  chief  reproach  of  our  civilization.  The  substi- 
tution for  them  of  better  agencies  for  the  conciliation  of  such 
offenders  as  are  not  hopeless  is  the  end  to  which  probation 
laws  must  look,  and  which  seems  to  be  largely  possible. 

But  the  true  criminal,  the  habitual  or  congenital  enemy 
of  society,  must  be  disarmed;  and  the  true  use  of  prisons  is 
to  entomb  this  small  class  not  for  a  year  or  a  fixed  term,  then 
to  be  released  to  prey  on  mankind,  but  permanently,  as  long 
as  the  character  is  unchanged. 

The  supreme  interest  of  society  in  penal  law  is  in  the  logical 
and  complete  incorporation  with  our  codes  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  reform,  rejecting  all  attempts  at  punishment,  and 
directing  all  agencies  and  efforts  to  the  elimination  of  crime. 


The  discussion  which  ensued  was  confined  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  the  participants  referred  more  or  less  directly  to  points  which  had 
been  raised  by  that  speaker.  The  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  quoted  the 
familiar  phrase  from  "The  Mikado,"  "It  is  my  purpose  all  sublime  to  make 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime,"  and  said  that  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  person  to-day  to  make  it  read,  "It  is  my  purpose  all  divine  to  make 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime."  He  then  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  some 
Idnd  of  scheme  for  retributive  justice.  He  read  an  abstract  from  a  report 
on  the  penal  aspects  of  drunkenness  which  said  that  probation  may  be 
said  to  embody  the  more  recent  advances  in  penologic  thought  and  method. 
One  cannot  accept  the  compliments  paid  to  Massachusetts  without  some 
qualifications. 

We  have  imdertaken  important  preventive  work  in  the  way  of  sub- 
stituting training  and  education  and  schools  for  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories; and  yet,  with  all  the  excellent  results  already  attained,  there  is 
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before  the  State  legislature  to-day  a  bill,  which  has  been  before  it  re- 
peatedly, to  secure  some  adequate  reasonable  treatment  for  boys  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  years.  There  is  not  in  our  civilized  com- 
mtmity  to-day  adequate  educational  or  preventive  opportunity  for  saving 
the  souls  and  characters  of  the  youth  between  those  ages,  and  every  judge 
in  Massachusetts  is  embarrassed.  He  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
those  boys  who  are  brought  before  him. 

While  what  Dr.  Lewis  has  said  about  the  abolition  of  the  jails  does  not 
apply  to  every  jail  in  Massachusetts,  while  there  are  reformatories  in 
Massachusetts  which  stand  well  abreast  the  best  in  the  world,  neverthe- 
less it  applies  absolutely  to  many  a  jail  and  some  so-called  houses  of  cor- 
rection, not  very  far  from  where  we  now  stand;  and  it  is  literally  true 
that  so  uncivilized  is  our  method  that  we  are  still  maintaining  such  schools 
for  crime,  making  inevitable  the  gradual  manufacture  and  graduation  of 
the  criminal. 

The  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  then  spoke  for  five  minutes,  referring  at 
first  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Alice  Bennett,  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  State  hos- 
pital of  Pennsylvania,  where  she  introduced  the  system  of  education  as 
a  ctirative  for  insanity.  "We  must  not  chain  the  criminal  to  the  dead 
body  of  his  crime,"  she  said.  "Shut  him  up  with  his  sin,  and  you  confirm 
him  in  his  evil  tendencies,  which  are  always  ready  to  spring  into  activity 
in  darkness  and  bad  company.  We  must  help  him  to  forget  that  he  is 
a  criminal.  We  must  not  simply  remove  the  convict  from  evil  tendencies: 
we  must  bring  him  in  contact  with  good  influences.  The  possibiUty  of 
reform  is  the  highest  faith  of  Christendom  to-day.  We  have  every  reason 
to  do  oiu-  best  toward  helping  the  worst.** 

J.  G.  Thorp,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Reform  Association, 
confined  his  statements  mostly  to  figures  showing  the  number  of  arrests, 
etc.,  in  the  State  during  the  year  1902.  "There  were  arrested  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  past  year  95,000  persons.  The  courts  released  62,000 
of  these.  They  committed  to  the  prisons  25,000,  in  round  numbers,  and 
released  upon  probation  something  like  7,000.  Of  the  25,000  committed, 
15,000  were  not  committed  because  the  court  said  that  they  ought  to  go 
to  prison,  but  because  they  were  imable  to  pay  the  fine  which  was  levied 
upon  them. 

"We  have  the  rather  surprising  record  of  committing  to  prison  for  the 
purpose  of  punishment  something  like  10,000,  while  we  have  released  on 
probation  about  7,000  during  the  past  year.  Of  these  7iOOO»  82  per  cent, 
lived  up  to  the  rules  of  their  probation.  The  other  18  per  cent,  were  re- 
arrested and  committed  to  prison.  The  court  had  the  same  hold  upon 
them  as  at  first.  This  was  the  record  last  year,  although  the  probation 
system  we  have  in  this  State  is  not  adequately  used. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  20,000  instead  of  7,000  should  not  have  been 
released  on  probation.  The  cost  of  the  7,000  who  were  released  on  pro- 
bation, if  they  had  been  sentenced  to  jail,  would  have  been  nearly  $60,000. 
The  cost  of  caring  for  them  while  on  probation  was  but  $30,000.  Our 
system  of  fines  is  atrocious.  It  gives  imprisonment  to  the  man  who  can- 
not pay  his  fine,  while  it  allows  the  map  who  can  pay  it  to  go  free.     There 
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is  also  the  greater  injustice  of  getting  the  money  to  pay  the  fine,  not  out 
of  the  man,  the  guilty  person,  but  out  of  the  sister  or  mother  who  can  ill 
afford  it  and  who  has  had  no  connection  with  the  crime.  That  system 
has  been  greatly  modified  by  our  probation  law.  The  law  in  this  State 
allows  the  court,  when  it  finds  that  a  man  cannot  pay  the  fine  it  imposes, 
to  be  put  under  the  care  of  the  probation  officer  until  he  can  earn  it,  or 
can  pay  it  in  instalments,  instead  of  going  to  prison  and  working  it  out 
there." 


3.     PUBLIC    ACCOUNTABILITY    OF    PRIVATE    COR- 
PORATIONS: AN  INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

BY  HARRY  A.  GARFIELD,  ESQ.,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
[Read  Friday  evening,  May  15.] 

In  the  brief  time  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
allotted  to  me,  I  am  impressed  with  the  impossibility  of  fully 
elaborating  a  theory,  even  if  that  were  possible  at  this  time. 
I  have  therefore  confined  myself  to  an  examination  and  re- 
view of  the  development  of  thought  in  England  and  the  United 
States  concerning  private  corporations  and  the  influence  of 
certain  fundamental  conceptions  upon  accountability  proposed 
as  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  existing  evils  of  corporate  activity. 

One  of  th^  striking  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  his 
passion  for  fair  play.  This  instinctive  sense  may  be  traced  in 
all  the  great  movements  which  have  marked  the  growth  of 
popular  government  in  England  and  America,  from  Magna 
Charta  to  the  present  day.  Opposition  to  advantage  secured 
by  force,  special  privilege,  or  monopoly,  appeals  as  naturally 
to  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  as  cunning  to  the  Oriental ;  and 
it  is  based  upon  the  conception  of  man  as  an  individual  endowed 
by  his  Creator  with  powers  differing  in  degree,  but  always,  in 
the  normal  man,  similar  in  kind  to  those  possessed  by  other 
men.  We  accept  as  indisputable  the  right  of  every  man  to 
exercise  his  powers  freely  and  to  their  fullest  extent,  limited 
only  by  the  right  of  other  men  to  exercise  their  powers  with 
like  freedom.  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are 
conceived  to  be  incident  to  the  existence  of  man  the  individual, 
not  men  in  the  aggregate.  From  the  beginning  of  commercial 
development  we  have  opposed  persistently  and  aggressively 
ever\'^  attempt  to  intrench  the  few  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
many. 

But  self-preservation  is  equally  instinctive.  Indeed,  it  em- 
phasizes individuality,  and  asserts  the  right  of  each  member 
of  society  to  freedom  of  action.  Over-developed,  it  easily  and 
naturally  becomes  predatory.  Hence  arises  a  conflict.  The 
stronger  thrust  aside  the  weaker.     Combinations  of  forces  for 
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offensive  and  defensive  purposes  follow;  and,  without  the  re- 
straining influence  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  tyranny 
or  anarchy  would  prevail.  The  conflict  will  always  exist, 
manifesting  itself  in  one  form  or  another.  In  one  age  the 
conflict  is  by  force  of  arms;  in  another,  by  the  more  peaceable 
but  possibly  equally  destructive  methods  of  commercial  war- 
fare or  strife  between  interests  and  classes.  To  hope  for  a 
permanent  adjustment  of  the  differences  producing  the  con- 
flict is  chimerical,  although  each  generation  may  secure  and, 
for  a  time  at  least,  preserve  a  balance  of  advantages  more  or 
less  just,  the  degree  of  justice  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  men  composing  the  various  classes  and  representing  the 
conflicting  interests.  In  other  words,  no  theory  of  govern- 
ment or  economics  will  be  finally  acceptable  to  a  people  hating 
tyranny  which  fails  to  take  into  account  the  individual  man, 
because  the  strength  of  the  entire  body  of  citizens  depends 
primarily  and  always  upon  the  virility  and  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  whole.  Consequently,  it  is  of  first 
importance  that  nothing  be  permitted  long  to  exist  which  saps 
the  manhood  of  a  nation,  and  that  those  institutions  which 
invigorate  and  inspire  men  to  higher  attainment  be  wisely 
fostered.  How  best  to  guard  against  the  one  and  secure  the 
other  is  the  problem,  and  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of  men 
of  affairs  as  well  as  students  for  many  generations. 

Public  control  or,  to  mark  a  distinction  which  I  think  should 
be  observed,  public  accountability  of  private  corporations,  is 
at  present  one  of  the  plans  proposed.  Its  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocates are  to  be  found  among  the  opponents  of  State  social- 
ism, the  two  standing  together  against  combinations  of  capital 
amounting  to  monopoly,  but  divided  in  their  conception  of 
what  constitutes  a  monopoly  and  of  the  proper  relation  of 
other  combinations  with  the  public.  The  advocate  of  public 
accountability,  which  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  parentage,  bases'  his 
argument  upon  freedom  of  the  individual.  State  socialism,' 
the  natural  successor  of  paternalism,  is  of  European  origin. 
It  would  sink  the  individual  in  the  State,  and  soon  deprive 
him,  unintentionally  perhaps,  of  the  power  of  initiative.  The 
municipalization  of  private  utilities  in  England  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  was  an  importation  from  across  the 
channel,  the  imported  article  being  transformed  to  suit  the 
English  case. 
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In  order  to  weigh  the  value  of  public  accountability  as  a 
remedy  against  ruinous  encroachment  by  corporate  enterprise 
upon  the  field  of  private  and  personal  endeavor,  it  is  manifestly 
important  to  know  something  of  previous  efforts,  and  to  un- 
derstand, if  possible,  the  reasons  why  they  have  failed  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

The  English  trade  guilds  were  formed  as  if  in  blind  opposi- 
tion to  the  theory  of  imlimited  competition  not  then  developed. 
Combination  was  resorted  to  through  partnerships  to  effect 
results  deemed  impossible  or  less  easily  accomplished  by  the 
tmaided  exertion  of  the  individual.  The  common  law  courts 
always  recognized  the  necessity  for  this  departure,  and  early 
developed  the  familiar  rules  governing  the  relations  between 
partners  and  between  partnerships  and  the  public.  And  be- 
cause, as  the  spirit  of  enterprise  grew,  some  undertakings  ex- 
ceeded the  scope  of  these  simple  combinations,  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  to  bodies  of  men 
was  recognized.  This  prerogative,  however,  vested  in  the 
crown  no  power  to  attach  liability  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  corporation ;  and  its  members  were,  therefore,  originally 
under  no  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation.  The  East 
India  Company,  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600,  and 
the  Bank  of  England,  incorporated  in  1674,  are  early  instances 
in  which  the  British  crown  exercised  the  power.  These  cor- 
porations were,  by  virtue  of  the  crown's  grant,  given  power  to 
deal  with  their  property,  to  bind  themselves  by  contract,  and 
to  do  all  such  acts  as  an  ordinary  person  could  do.  Indeed, 
their  corporate  capacity  was  unrestricted.  What  must  have 
been  the  popular  impression  concerning  these  legal  persons, 
brought  into  existence  by  sovereign  act,  endowed  with  unre- 
stricted powers  and  perpetual  life?  Clearly,  that  they  were 
invincible  opponents  and  competitors;  that  against  them,  ex- 
isting in  any  considerable  number  and  engaged  in  enterprises 
within  the  reach  of  natural  bom  men,  the  latter  stood  no 
least  chance  of  success.  Undoubtedly,  because  of  the  anoma- 
lous character  of  these  combinations,  and  appreciating  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  the  crown  has  always  been  reluctant  to 
grant  charters;  and  in  all  cases  there  has  been  present  as  a 
reason  for  their  existence  some  direct  advantage  to  the  govern- 
ment, usually  in  the  form  of  revenue  returns  to  the  public 
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treasury.  But  private  interest  outweighing  public  advantage, 
and  the  crown  hesitating  to  grant,  Parhament  was  appealed 
to;  and,  beginning  with  about  the  year  1759,  special  charters 
by  act  of  Parliament  made  their  appearance,  reaching  the 
stage  of  rapid  development  with  the  construction  of  railways 
in  England.  These  corporations  were  not,  like  those  created 
by  the  crown,  endowed  with  unrestricted  powers,  the  over- 
balancing private  interest  to  be  subserved  undoubtedly  ac- 
counting in  part  at  least  for  the  distinction  made.  They  were 
limited  by  the  terms  of  their  charters,  and  the  courts  finally 
settled  down  upon  the  rule  that  a  corporation,  created  by  act 
of  Parliament  for  a  special  purpose,  could  not  devote  any 
part  of  its  ftmds  to  objects  unauthorized  by  the  terms  of  its 
incorporation,  however  desirable  such  application  might  be.* 

Here,  then,  we  perceive  an  attempt  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  deathless  competitors.  But  the  attitude  of  the  public 
mind  is  still  better  illustrated  by  the  struggle  for  existence  of 
the  unincorporated  company,  the  so-called  joint-stock  com- 
pany. 

The  common  law,  certainly  prior  to  1719,  recognized  only 
two  forms  of  combination ;  namely,  partnerships  and  corpora- 
tions, the  latter  created  by  grant  of  the  crown  or  by  special 
act  of  Parliament.  But  crown  grants,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  were  difficult  to  obtain,  and  special  grants  of  Parlia- 
ment were  expensive.  Consequently,  promoters  of  enterprises 
sought  by  contract  to  form  associations  which  should  have 
continuous  existence  and  limited  liability.  An  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  the  participants  providing  for  transmissible 
and  transferable  shares,  management  by  a  few,  the  use  of  a 
company  name,  and  generally  for  most  of  the  powers  exercised 
by  corporations.  In  many  respects  these  unincorporated  joint- 
stock  companies  resembled  the  syndicate  of  the  present  day, 
and,  like  the  syndicate,  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  capital  to 
secure  for  itself  advantages  not  easily  obtained  by  resort  to 
well-recognized  forms  of  combination.  The  courts  frowned 
upon  them,  holding  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the  public  was  con- 
cerned, the  members  were  no  more  than  partners,  each  being 
the  agent  of  the  others,  and  each  liable  to  the  fullest  extent 
for  the  debts  of  the  company. 

•  Lord  Cnnford,  in  Hawh$t  EasUm  v.  Cottnius  R.  Co.,  5  H.  L.  C.  331. 
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The  chief  reason  urged  against  joint-stock  companies  during 
the  eighteenth  century  was  that  the  contracts  upon  which  they 
were  based  undertook  to  free  the  members  of  the  company 
from  liability  for  the  company  debts,  and  encouraged  specula- 
tion. The  public  could  not  dismiss  from  mind  the  notion  that 
merchants  dealing  with  companies  sold  goods  on  the  strength 
of  the  credit  of  the  individual  members,  and  to  permit  those 
members  to  limit  their  liability  by  disposing  of  part  of  their 
shares  or  to  cancel  it  altogether  by  selling  all  their  holdings  in 
the  debtor  company  was  looked  upon  as  a  fraud  on  the  cred- 
itor. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  fertility  of  the  human  intellect, 
it  is  undeniably  true  that  among  the  people  at  large  new  con- 
ceptions of  familiar  things  displace  old  ones  with  difficulty 
and  slowly.  The  liability  of  every  partner  to  pay  the  last 
penny  of  the  partnership  debt  had  laid  strong  hold  on  the 
popular  mind.  The  strict  enforcement  of  this  liability  was 
conceived  to  be  a  just  requirement,  beneficial  to  creditors  and 
exacted  in  return  for  the  advantage  permitted  to  combina- 
tions of  individuals  acting  without  special  permission  of  the 
crown  or  Parliament.  Consequently,  when  in  17 19  a  clamor 
arose  over  the  outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  public  by  the 
promotion  of  innumerable  enterprises,  many  of  them  fraudu- 
lent and  others  wholly  without  merit,  and  all  launched  under 
the  convenient  form  of  unincorporated  joint-stock  companies. 
Parliament  passed  the  famous  "Bubble  Act,*'  laying  severe 
penalties  on  all  who  presumed  to  act  as  bodies  corporate,  issu- 
ing transferable  shares  of  stock,  on  the  ground,  as  stated  in 
the  act,  that  companies  so  formed  were  dangerous  and  mis- 
chievous, and  tended  to  the  grievance  of  the  subjects  of  the 
realm.  It  is  possibly  true,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd,  that  the  "Bubble  Act''  was  passed  to  protect  the  mo- 
nopoly granted  to  the  South  Sea  Company  against  competition 
by  voluntary  associations,  and  that  the  struggle  against  mo- 
nopoly was  a  struggle  for  freedom  of  association  of  persons  and 
capital  against  laws  that  impeded  that  freedom.  But  it  is 
certainly  true  that  up  to  that  time  the  courts  invariably  based 
their  oppositions  to  these  voluntary  associations  on  the  ground 
that  they  attempted  to  shield  their  members  from  liability  as 
partners   rather  than  because  of  any  well-defined  conception 
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of  the  distinction  between  combinations  advantageous  to  the 
commonwealth  and  monopolies.  As  late  as  1808,  eighty- 
seven  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  long  after  the 
South  Sea  Company  had  ended  its  disastrous  career,  it  was 
held*  that  a  company  with  transferable  shares,  based  upon 
a  prospectus  which  declared  that  no  person  could  be  held 
accoimtable  beyond  the  amoimt  of  the  shares  for  which 
he  should  subscribe,  was  illegal,  on  the  groimd  that  this 
was  a  mischievous  delusion,  calculated  to  ensnare  an  unwary 
public. 

Gradually,  however,  and  as  the  people  became  more  familiar 
with  this  form  of  combination,  the  unincorporated  joint-stock 
company  came  into  favor;  for  it  possessed  merits  undeniably 
superior,  for  large  undertakings,  to  the  unlimited  partnership. 
British  trade  and  commerce  bounded  forward  under  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  these  voluntary  associations.  Tradesmen 
began  to  look  to  a  new  source  of  credit,  to  the  merit  of  the 
enterprise,  to  the  strength  of  the  company,  rather  than  to 
the  financial  strength  of  its  members;  and  at  last  the  unincor- 
porated company,  conducting  a  lawful  business  in  a  lawful 
manner,  except  in  respect  to  the  ever  doubtful  transferable 
share  and  limited  liability  feature,  was  accepted  with  tolera- 
tion by  the  courts. f  The  obsolete  *  *  Bubble  Act*',  was  repealed 
in  1825.  The  long  struggle  against  limited  liability  was  over; 
and  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Parliament 
provided  for  the  registration  and  regulation  of  the  discredited 
imincorporated  company,  which  was,  as  Palmer  says  in  his 
Company  Law,  *'the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  ordinary  company 
under  the  Act  of  1862." 

I  have  ventured  to  review  at  some  length  th^  evolution  of 
the  English  company,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
making  difficulties  of  much  the  same  thing  which  seemed  to 
have  been  objectionable  to  the  students  of  commercial  enter- 
prises during  the  last  two  centuries,  but  which  in  the  light  of 
later  experience  disappeared  or  were  transformed  into  situa- 
tions easily  controlled  by  law.  The  continuous  existence  of 
the  joint-stock  company,  the  freedom  of  stockholders  from 
liability  for  debts  of  the  company  by  means  of  transferable 
shares,  were  assumed  to  be  objectionable  and  against  public 

•  Rex  ▼.  Dodd^  9  Eart,  516.  t  Rex  v.  Webb,  14  East,  406. 
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policy;  and  the  remedy  relied  upon  was  to  declare  illegal  all 
combinations  except  those  existing  by  virtue  of  crown  grants 
or  special  act  of  Parliament.  Unf ortimately  for  the  advocate 
of  legal  restraint  as  sufficient  remedy,  this  included  not  only 
joint-stock  companies,  but  also  labor  unions,  and  all  other 
forms  of  volimtary  association.  The  truth  is  that  the  remedy 
was  wrong.  It  was  wrong  in  part  because  the  assumption 
was  not  justified  by  the  facts,  and  in  part  because  restraining 
acts  cannot  permanently  block  the  will  of  the  majority.  Not 
all  voluntary  associations  were  objectionable.  The  non-trad- 
ing mutual  associations  organized  for  the  protection  of  their 
members  certainly  were  not,  so  long  as  they  confined  their 
activities  to  mutual  protection;  and  the  honestly  promoted, 
well-managed,  profit-sharing  companies  proved  themselves 
advantageous  to  all  classes. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  law  levelled  against  the  existence  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations was  unjust,  because  it  denied  to  men  the  right  to  com- 
bine for  laudable  purposes,  and  futile,  because  in  the  end  men 
perceived  that  by  means  of  these  associations  a  larger  sphere  of 
action  could  be  secured  to  the  individual,  both  to  those  directly 
and  indirectly  concerned;  and,  this  being  comprehended,  the 
law  was  forced  to  give  way.  But  a  new  phase  was  developed 
when  trading  companies  came  into  the  field  in  considerable 
numbers.  So  large  a  proportion  of  trade  and  commerce  was 
now  conducted  by  companies,  the  smaller  business  enterprises 
only  being  carried  on  by  partnerships,  that  those  who  for- 
merly had  fought  together  for  existence  now  became  com- 
petitors. The  rules  applicable  to  competition  between  indi- 
viduals no  longer  fully  met  the  case.  The  greatly  enlarged 
resources  of  the  company  as  compared  with  the  financial 
strength  of  the  individual  made  it  possible,  for  example, 
greatly  to  prolong  an  unprofitable  commercial  war.  But  the 
economists,  becoming  enamoured  of  competition,  substituted 
it  for  the  restrictive  law  of  the  earlier  date,  and  advocated 
complete  reliance  upon  it  as  a  protection  to  society  as  well  as 
sufficient  for  the  contending  forces.  As  between  individuals, 
free  and  unlimited  competition  was,  on  the  whole,  productive 
of  advantage.  All  stood  on  an  equal  footing.  A  sentient, 
knowable  personality,  instinct  with  conscience,  was  always  the 
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responsible  competitor.  The  span  of  natural  life,  the  ability 
to  work,  the  anniount  of  available  capital  possible  to  accumu- 
late and  coming  under  the  control  of  a  single  man, — these, 
and  many  other  factors  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  mind, 
were  reducible  to  averages  from  which  the  great  majority  of 
individuals,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  joint-stock  com- 
pany principle,  did  not  depart  to  any  great  extent.  With  cor- 
porations, however,  the  conditions  are  vastly  different.  Per- 
sons they  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  vitalized  by  the  hand  and 
brain  of  men,  but  intangible  as  the  blue  of  the  heavens.  We 
may  visit  their  oflftces,  speak  with  their  representatives,  deal 
with  their  assets,  but  they,  the  corporations,  are  forever  in- 
visible, imknowable,  insensate;  and,  because  conscience  is  an 
attribute  of  the  human  being  that  cannot  be  transferred  or 
loaned  or  made  available  to  another,  the  corporations  created 
and  permitted  to  exist  for  the  convenience  of  private  enter- 
prise, soulless  in  very  fact,  must  by  necessity  be  subject  to 
other  and.  different  rules  than  those  applicable  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Consequently,  granting  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
petition as  a  sufficient  regulator  of  the  affairs  of  individual 
traders  or  partnerships,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  in  the 
conflict  between  corporations  it  was  productive  of  wasteful- 
ness, and  often  proved  the  destruction  of  the  very  situation  it 
would  relieve. 

But,  if  the  laws  of  competition  prove  ineffectual  against  the 
encroachments  of  corporate  enterprise  on  individual  freedom, 
and  if  we  are  to  accept  as  final  the  verdict  against  govern- 
mental interference  by  restrictive  legislation,  are  we  not  fast 
approaching  a  condition  to  which  the  proposals  of  the  social- 
ist will  apply  ?  I  think  not.  Sir  John  Barnard  Byles,  better 
known  as  the  author  of  **A  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange," 
«ays,  in  a  little  book  entitled  * 'Sophisms  of  Free  Trade": — 

**  But  the  practical  man  sees  that  the  objections  of  the  social- 
ists to  that  wild  and  unregulated  competition  which  the  free- 
traders introduced  are  no  objections  at  all  to  a  competition 
duly  regulated.  Competition,  like  the  great  physical  forces 
of  nature,  is,  when  left  to  itself,  destructive  and  devastating; 
but,  guided  and  restrained  by  human  art,  it  is  an  instrument  of 
human  happiness  as  mighty,  but  as  harmless  and  docile,  as  the 
steam-engine  itself." 
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Competition,  duly  regulated !  Is  this  not  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma?  But  how  regulated?  What  shall  the  regulations 
contain?  The  public  mind  has  gradually  but  surely  worked 
around  to  the  conception  of  the  corporation  as  accountable 
to  the  power  which  gave  it  birth.  Human  beings,  although 
free  agents,  and  hence  regarded  as  of  right  possessed  of  all 
liberties  not  expressly  denied  to  them,  for  the  protection  of 
others,  are,  nevertheless,  accountable  to  their  Creator.  The 
reasoning  concerning  the  body  corporate  once  recognized  as  a 
person,  and  possessing  certain  liberties  conferred  by  its  creator, 
the  State,  follows  in  the  same  line.  So  long  as  corporations 
were  under  suspicion  and  merely  tolerated,  the  attempt  to  re- 
strict them  by  ruinous  and  unjust  provisions  of  law  were 
favorably  received  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  But,  cor- 
porate enterprise  finding  favor,  restrictive  legislation  has  in 
recent  years  been  limited  to  those  provisions  only  which  are 
calculated  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  new  combination, 
the  trust,  which  now  bears  the  brunt  of  the  eternal  conflict 
waged  against  the  forces  threatening  destruction  to  individual 
freedom.  And,  as  formerly  the  distinction  between  worthy 
and  tmworthy  companies  passed  unnoticed,  so  now  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  new  form  of  combination,  which  does  in 
fact  menace  our  liberties,  and  the  combination  which  furthers 
progress  and  opens  wider  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  in- 
dividual, is  unobserved. 

No  clearer  exposition  has  ever  been  made  of  the  limits  of 
the  province  of  government  than  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  His 
luminous  reasoning  sheds  a  light  by  which  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  to-day  are  as  clearly  revealed  as  those  of  his  own  time. 
He  says : — 

"We  must  set  out  by  distinguishing  between  two  kinds  of 
intervention  by  the  government,  which,  though  they  may  re- 
late to  the  same  subject,  differ  widely  in  their  nature  and 
effects,  and  require  for  their  justification  motives  of  a  very 
different  degree  of  urgency.  The  intervention  may  extend  to 
controlling  the  free  agency  of  individuals.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
authoritative  intervention  of  government.  There  is  another 
kind  of  intervention  which  is  not  authoritative,  when  a  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  issuing  a  command  and  enforcing  it  by 
penalties,  adopts  the  course  so  seldom  resorted  to  by  govern- 
ments, and  of  which  such  important  use  might  be  made, 
that  of  giving  advice  and  promulgating  information.'* 
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Further,  and  as  the  strongest  reason  against  the  extension 
of  government  agency,  Mill  says: — 

**Even  if  government  could  comprehend  within  itself  in  each 
department  all  the  most  eminent  intellectual  capacity  and 
active  talent  of  the  nation,  it  would  not  be  the  less  desirable  that 
the  conduct  of  a  large  portion  of  the  affairs  of  society  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  person  immediately  interested  in 
them.  The  business  life  is  an  essential  part  of  the  practical 
education  of  a  people.  ...  A  people  among  whom  there  is 
no  habit  of  spontaneous  action  for  a  collective  interest,  who 
look  habitually  to  their  government  to  command  or  prompt 
them  in  all  matters  of  joint  concern,  who  expect  to  have 
everything  done  for  them  except  what  can  be  made  of  mere 
habit  and  routine,  have  their  faculties  only  half  developed. 
Their  education  is  defective  in  one  of  its  most  important 
branches.  .  .  .  The  only  security  against  political  slavery  is 
the  check  maintained  over  governors  by  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence, activity,  and  public  spirit  among  the  governed." 

Here,  then,  is  the  argument  against  socialism  as  a  weapon 
of  offence  against  the  trusts,  and  at  the  same  time  a  statement 
of  the  character  and  degree  of  government  intervention  nec- 
essary to  convert  this  most  formidable  of  combinations  yet 
attempted  into  an  entirely  advantageous  instrumentality 
for  the  advancement  of  men.  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that 
all  combinations  can  be  so  converted;  but  at  least  we  can 
pursue  a  course  which  will  qualify  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
those  worthy  of  condemnation,  and  prepare  the  way  for  such 
degree  and  kind  of  government  intervention  as  shall  wisely 
regulate  combinations  of  capital,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving individual  freedom. 

To  hold  private  corporations  strictly  accountable  to  the 
public,  through  the  agency  of  government,  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  powers  granted  to  them,  is  predicated  upon 
the  right  of  government  to  know  that  its  laws  are  being  re- 
spected; and  to  insist  upon  a  due  and  regular  accounting 
of  the  trusts  committed  to  the  various  corporations  is  the 
best  and  surest  means  of  preventing  the  growth  of  monopo- 
lies, and  of  revealing  to  both  the  governors  and  the  governed 
the  faultiness  of  any  part  of  the  legal  regulations  in  force. 

The  value  of  publicity,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  accountability,  has  been  long  appreciated  in  Eng- 
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land.  The  Companies  Act  of  1862  makes  provision  for  the 
registration  of  all  members  of  a  corporation,  their  names,, 
addresses,  and  number  of  shares  held  being  always  obtaina- 
ble by  the  stockholders,  and,  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
fee,  by  any  other  person,  while  a  rigid  audit  of  the  accotmts 
of  the  company  is  usually  required.  The  publicity  given 
to  reports  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  done 
much  to  popularize  the  idea  in  this  country,  and  the  law 
creating  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  pro- 
vided machinery  for  developing  a  system  applicable  to  all 
interstate  and  foreign  trading  companies. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the  trust  idea  the  popular 
conception  in  the  United  States  of  a  private  corporation  was 
that  it  was  merely  a  convenient  method  available  for  the 
conduct  of  private  business.  The  suggestion  that  the  public 
had  any  rights  in  the  premises  other  or  different  than  those 
existing  in  the  case  of  individuals  shocked  the  business  sense 
of  privacy.  The  few  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  annual 
reports  seemed  to  exist  without  reason  or  justice.  Gradually, 
however,  the  popular  conception  changed  with  changing* 
conditions  until  now  scarce  any  will  be  found  to  question  the 
right  of  the  public  to  a  certain  measure  of  control  over  public 
service  corporations.  It  is  well  understood  that  there  are 
always  three  parties  in  interest, — the  owners,  the  creditors, 
and  the  public.  But  the  public  is  also,  though  less  directly,, 
affected  by  the  activities  of  purely  private  corporations ;  and 
no  sufficient  reason  can  be  urged  against  holding  every  cor- 
poration, whether  engaged  in  public  or  in  private  business,  re- 
sponsible for  violations  of  its  charter  privileges,  as  well  as 
for  performance  of  its  duties.  How  can  this  responsibility 
be  enforced  without  full  information  concerning  existing  condi- 
tions? To  grant  the  existence  of  responsibility  imports  ac- 
countability. To  insist  upon  public  control  may  be  construed 
to  mean  control  amounting  to  tyranny  and  confiscation,  but 
accountability  requires  nothing  beyond  a  full  and  fair  state- 
ment of  facts.  That  the  facts  may  be  damaging  to  the  en- 
terprise is  not  sufficient  argument  against  accountability^ 
because,  if  secrecy  is  necessary  to  protect  an  enterprise  from 
fair  competition,  it  by  no  means  follows — indeed,  it  ought 
not  to  be  permitted — that  government  be  used  as  a  shield. 
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The  protection  afforded  to  inventors  depends  upon  a  differ- 
ent principle,  and  therefore  is  properly  excluded  from  the 
category  of  protected  enterprises  in  the  sense  here  intended. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  in  his  plan  for  the  regula- 
tion of  trusts: — 

**  Business  that  requires  secrecy  of  management  and  manip- 
ulation of  securities  is  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
State,  and  should  be  refused  corporate  powers. ' ' 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  merger  case  now  pending.  Indeed,  the 
contention  there  presented  is  too  fresh  in  the  public  mind 
to  require  exposition.  But  I  would  include  this  form  of 
combination  with  the  more  direct  form  of  one  large  corpora- 
tion which  has  absorbed  the  constituent  elements  and  de- 
stroyed their  legal  identity.  Accountability  of  corporations 
for  the  administration  of  their  affairs  to  the  creating  power 
should  be  incident  to  the  existence  of  all  corporations.  Full 
knowledge  of  the  financial  condition,  method  of  conducting  busi- 
ness, and  profits  secured,  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  any  department  of  trade  or  com- 
merce. Without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  any 
given  combination  is  detrimental  to  public  welfare.  The  right 
of  individuals  to  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  powers,  whether 
acting  alone  or  in  concert  with  others,  as  partners  or  by  the 
more  convenient  form  of  incorporated  companies,  admits  of 
only  such  degree  of  control  by  the  State  as  shall  secure  to 
others  a  like  privilege.  Step  beyond  this  limit,  and  we  aban- 
don free  government  and  inaugurate  a  system  of  paternal- 
ism foreign  to  our  people  and  destructive  of  individual  free- 
dom. 


IV.    DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ART. 


I.     THE    FINE   ARTS   AS   AN    ETHICAL   FACTOR   IN 
COMMUNITY   LIFE. 

BY    HENRY    TURNER    BAILEY,     DIRECTOR    OF    ART     IN    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

[Read  Saturday  morning,  May  i6.] 

To  assume  that  there  is  any  relation  whatever  between  the 
fine  arts  and  ethics,  morality,  or  religion,  has  always  appeared 
to  some  minds  an  absurdity.  When  Greek  art  was  at  its  best, 
Greece  was  a  nation  of  slaves  sunk  in  gross  Paganism;  the 
marble  magnificence  of  the  Rome  of  Augustus  covered  a  pit 
of  iniquity;  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  was  the  time 
of  the  Borgias ;  Paris,  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  is 
the  most  corrupt,  they  say.  The  biography  of  artists  tells 
the  same  tale.  The  brilliant  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  have 
often  been  imscrupulous,  profligate,  worthless  as  citizens. 

But  such  an  interpretation  of  history  and  biography  seems 
to  me  superficial.  A  closer  reading  of  the  facts  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  great  art  has  been  bom  of  worship,  and  all 
the  masterpieces  of  genius  of  love.  The  worship  may  have 
been  misdirected,  the  object  of  love  may  have  been  unworthy, 
but  worship  and  love  have  been  and  ever  will  be  at  the  heart 
of  all  human  achievement.  If  moral  deformity  has  accom- 
panied genius,  we  must  accept  the  fact,  remembering,  how- 
ever, that,  when  any  one  p6wer  is  abnormally  developed,  the 
other  powers  suffer.  A  function  favored  attains  great  sway, 
while  others  through  disuse  become  atrophied.  Our  aim  in 
education  is  wholeness,  completeness,  symmetry  of  character. 
In  the  attainment  of  perfection  we  cannot  neglect  the  fine  arts 
if  we  would.  Teachers  know  already  certain  highly  signifi- 
cant facts  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  the  arts  to  human 
conduct.  Beautiful  school  buildings,  beautiful  school-rooms, 
and  beautiful  furniture  have  practically  eliminated  Vandal- 
ism in  public  schools.  Teachers  know  that  works  of  art  in- 
fluence conduct  and  transform  the  spirit  of  children. 
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The  programme  this  morning  deals  with  what  Hegel  calls 
"The  Realm  of  the  Beautiful.'*  Music  is  beauty  expressed 
through  soimd.  The  stage,  at  its  best,  deals  with  beauty  as 
expressed  through  human  action.  The  fine  arts  have  to  do 
with  beauty  as  expressed  through  static  forms  and  colors. 
The  true  topic  of  the  morning  is  "Beauty  as  an  Influence  in 
Life." 

The  study  of  beauty  as  embodied  in  fine  art  begins  in  the 
kindergarten,  is  continued  through  all  grades  of  schools  by 
drawing,  coloring,  and  making,  and  study  of  masterpieces, 
is  pursued  still  further  in  high  schools,  day  and  evening  art 
schools,  and  in  the  universities.  Museums  and  public  parks — 
pictures  in  three  dimensions  by  landscape  architects — con- 
tribute something,  and  the  practice  of  photography  as  a  pas- 
time is  not  without  its  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  beauty.  Illustrated  books  and  magazines,  exhibitions, 
world's  fairs,. are  all  stimuli  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  serious 
study  of  the  scope  of  education  in  the  fine  arts.  The  imme- 
diate question  is,  What  relation  has  all  this  exploration  of 
fine  art  to  ethics,  the  science  of  human  duties  ? 

The  complex  human  relationships  with  which  ethics  have 
to  do  have  been  reduced  to  one  by  the  philosophers,  and  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Emerson  in  his  poem  "Each  and  All."  The 
one  all  inclusive  relationship  is  expressed  by  the  phrase 
"Each  for  All  and  All  for  Each";  and  the' ideal  which  all  of 
us  who  teach  must  hold  ever  before  us,  the  ideal  for  us  all  as 
participants  in  the  community  life  is.  Each  at  his  best,  for 
the  good  of  All. 

The  study  and  practice  of  fine  art  helps  towards  the  real- 
ization of  this  ideal  in  three  ways : — 

I.  By  Opening  the  Mind  and  Heart. — Everywhere  are  peo- 
ple as  blind  as  bats  and  as  narrow  as  moles.  The  ascending 
of  the  morning  meaiis  nothing  to  them  but  a  call  to  the  daily 
grind.  They  hear  the  noise  of  the  birds,  but  no  music:  not 
one  of  the  little  songsters  is  known  to  them  by  name.  They 
never  lift  their  eyes  to  the  sky  except  to  know  about  taking 
an  umbrella.  The  cloud  chariots,  the  flocks  of  Apollo,  the 
wings  of  the  seraphim  in  the  upper  deeps,  the  visions  of  lands 
beyond  the  morning  star,  are  nothing  to  them.  The  modest 
grasses  decked  in  jewels  they  merely  avoid  as  being  wet.     The 
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companies  of  gladsome  flowers  brightening  the  earth  with 
color,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  wooing  children  to  laughter 
and  song,  they  see  not  and  know  not.  The  sweep  of  the  open 
landscape,  the  reach  of  the  sea,  alive  with  quivering  air,  and 
pulsing  breezes,  and  sailing  cloud  shadows;  the  cool  glooms 
of  the  forest  at  noon,  the  deepening  shades  of  the  upland 
pastures  at  sunset,  the  coming  forth  of  the  stars  from  their 
secret  chambers, — all  these  splendid  shows  are  lost  upon  them. 
In  the  realm  of  the  arts  they  are  equally  bovine.  They  can- 
not tell  one  tune  from  another.  They  do  not  know  a  Turner 
from  a  Teniers,  or  a  Botticelli  from  a  Bume-Jones.  They  pass 
and  repass  the  venerable  ornament  exquisitely  cut  upon  the 
porch  of  a  Colonial  house,  and  know  nothing  of  its  presence, 
much  less  of  its  eventful  history.  They  sit  on  Sunday  in  a 
church  where  the  sacred  symbols  first  scratched  with  trembling 
hands  on  martyrs'  graves  blaze  forth  their  messages  from 
glowing  windows,  or  whisper  them  from  the  font  and  table  and 
altar,  but,  having  eyes,  they  see  not,  and,  having  ears,  they 
hear  not.  Nature  is  to  them  a  dim  blur  of  things :  the  great 
world  of  art  is  to  them  a  nonentity.  A  Latin  grammar,  a 
Greek  text,  an  algebra,  a  mill  sheet,  a  financial  report,  or 
perchance  a  flock  of  hens,  is  the  measure  of  their  horizon,  and 
the  arc  of  their  sky.  To  a  man  submerged  in  business,  en- 
tombed in  a  shop,  buried  in  a  book,  or  lost  in  himself,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ethical  virtues  is  impossible. 

The  study  of  beauty  as  it  is  now  pursued  in  our  schools  opens 
the  soul  to  nature  and  to  art  in  all  its  forms,  awakening  that 
response,  that  appreciation,  that  sympathy  with  everything, 
with  every  kind  of  craft,  with  every  workman,  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  ethical  holiness.  An  open  soul  is  the  pre- 
pared field  for  the  growth  of  the  ethical  virtues. 

2.  By  Increasing  Individual  Efjicien<:y, — In  our  towns  and 
cities  are  men  and  women  so  near  zero  in  personal  power  that 
normal  ethical  relations  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity are  practically  impossible.  To  be  self-respecting,  to 
be  independent,  to  enter  heartily  and  harmoniously  into  the 
life  of  the  community,  a  man  must  count  as  one.  Anything 
which  tends  to  raise  the  potential  in  individuals  becomes  an 
ethical  factor.  The  study  and  practice  of  fine  art  tends  to 
promote  individual  efficiency  in  two  ways:  directly,  by  fur- 
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nishing  ideals,  and  giving  skill  of  hand  in  realizing  those  ideals ; 
and,  indirectly,  by  revealing  fascinating  fields  of  research,  end- 
less vistas  of  ever-increasing  pleasure,  to  those  whose  fate  it 
may  be  to  tend  a  noiachine  or  to  perform  the  monotonous  labor 
involved  in  any  one  of  the  ten  thousand  sOul-deadening  occu- 
pations of  the  modem  industrial  and  commercial  world.  The 
fate  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  toilers  depends  upon  how 
they  spend  their  few  moments  a  day  of  leisure.  If  they  spend 
them  in  vicious  ways,  degeneration  is  sure.  If  through  the 
study  of  beauty  they  come  to  have  an  interest  in  any  one  of 
the  modes  of  beauty  (in  drawing,  painting,  designing,  coloring, 
in  wood-working,  metal-working,  thread-working,  in  photog- 
raphy, picture  study,  any  branch  of  historic  art  or  modem 
craft),  and  if  to  this  the  spirit  turns  during  the  few  moments 
of  leisure,  then  growth,  increasing  power,  appreciating  values 
in  living,  are  inevitable.  This  enriched  personality  becomes 
th,e  efficient  agent  in  all  ethical  virtues. 

3.  By  Developing  Taste. — ^The  study  of  beauty,  familiarity 
with  beautiful  things,  knowledge  of  the  principles  of. beauty, 
will  develop  taste  in  the  individual.  Good  taste  will  make 
for  itself  a  home  where  order  and  peace  and  loveliness  reign, 
a  home  where  strength  for  the  game  of  life  may  be  redoubled 
daily,  a  home  from  which,  no  matter  how  humble,  the  spirit 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  will  irradiate  forever. 
Good  taste  will  be  thoughtful  of  the  neighbor,  it  will  give  us 
costumes  and  other  equipage  void  of  offence.  It  will  reveal 
the  limits  of  personal  freedom  and  the  bounds  of  social  con- 
trol.    Good  taste  is  the  regulative  principle  in  all  ethical  virtues. 

As  a  means  of  opening  the  mind  and  heart,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  ethical  righteousness,  as  a  means  of  promoting  in- 
dividual worth,  thus  developing  the  units  of  the  ethical  com- 
munity, as  a  means  of  perfecting  taste,  thus  sensitizing  the 
ethical  conscience,  the  study  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts 
stands  second  only  to  religion  in  importance  as  an  ethical 
factor  in  community  life.  Literature,  music,  and  the  drama 
come  afterwards. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  in  the  long  run  the  truth  of  Emer- 
son's affirmation  as  to  beauty  will  prove  tnie. 

"All  that's  good  and  great  with  thee 
Works  in  close  conspiracy." 


2.  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  NEITHER  ENDOW  NOR 
CENSOR  .AMUSEMENTS. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Heinrich  Conreid,  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  who  was  expected  to 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Stage/'  his  place  was  filled  by  Hon. 
St.  Clair  McKelway,  of  the  Brooklyn  EaglCf  who  delivered  the 
following  address  on  the  '* Endowed  Theatre" : — 

When  Mr.  Dutton  asked  me  to  take  Mr.  Conreid's  place,  the 
instinct  of  retort,  which  is  the  very  mainspring  of  joimialism, 
led  me  to  think,  *'I  can  no  more  take  his  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  theatre  than  he  could  take  my  place  in  a  suit  of  clothes." 
I,  however,  did  not  say  that  to  Mr.  Dutton,  for  I  thought  it 
would  shock  him.  I  also  thought  that  I  would  better  reserve 
the  remark  for  this  platform,  where  he  could  share  the  shock 
with  others.  In  that  purpose  policy  and  altruism  met  to- 
gether, and  surprise  and  unselfishness  kissed  one  another. 

Besides,  the  idea  of  taking  his  place  here  impliedly  involved 
the  duty  or  the  attempt  to  express  his  ideas.  I  could  not  do 
that ;  for  I  did  not  surely  know  what  his  ideas  were,  and,  if 
I  did,  the  attempt  to  express  them  might  result  in  a  grotesque 
misfit.  His  ideas  might  get  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  my 
vocabulary,  or  my  language  might  suffer  under  the  impact 
of  his  ideas.  A  poor  thing,  but  my  own,  was  Touchstone's 
plea  in  mitigation  of  damages  when  he  put  Audrey  as  an  ex- 
hibit before  the  duke  and  others  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 

You  must  therefore  content  yourselves  with  my  own  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  theatre,  and  I  promise  you  shall  have 
them — the  very  moment  I  find  out  what  they  are.  Now  it 
is  not  easy  for  one  to  find  out  exactly  what  one's  real,  own,  and 
only  ideas  are  in  Boston  just  now,  for  Boston,  which,  some 
one  said,  "is  not  a  city,  but  a  state  of  mind,"  has  lately  become, 
not  a  fountain  or  factory  of  ideas,  but  an  tmderstudy  of  Em- 
erson. I  have  learned  more  about  Emerson  since  I  came 
here  than  about  Mr.  Conreid.  I  shall  not  tell  you  what  I 
think  about  Emerson,  for  that  would  be  a  work  of  superero- 
gation.    I  need  not  ask  you  what  you  think  about  Emerson, 
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for  you  all  tell  me  without  asking.  I  am  content  to  know 
two  things :  One  is  that  Emerson  is  universally  well  thought 
of  by  Boston — a  hundred  years  after  he  was  bom.  The  other 
is  that  at  least  one  hundred  years  would  be  required  for  Boston 
to  think  well  of  me  if  I  thought  ill  of  Emerson.  I  shall  not 
risk  contemporary  safety  or  challenge  the  mercy  of  posterity 
by  any  such  course. 

Talking  about  Emerson  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Conreid, — 
because  they  are  so  different.  Mr.  Conreid,  as  I  learn,  favors 
an  endowed  theatre.  Emerson,  were  he  here  to-day,  would 
insist  that  we  have  already  an  endowed  theatre,  indeed  several 
of  them.  If  pushed  to  tell  where  they  were,  he  would  name 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  he  could  even  point  to  the 
State  House,  with  the  golden  dome,  where  the  play  of  *'What 
became  of  the  Thousand  Dollars?'*  is  now  undergoing  a  con- 
tinuous performance.  He  would  also  be  apt  to  regard  our 
city  halls  as  the  homes  of  vaudeville,  our  mayors  as  managers 
of  the  show,  and  the  poor  people  as  the  unconscious  claque 
or  critics,  according  as  they  belong  to  the  ins  or  the  outs. 

And  this  brings  me  to  say  that,  if  we  have  a  State-endowed 
theatre,  it  must  be  endowed  either  by  the  national  government, 
the  federal  State,  or  by  the  separate  Commonwealths  of  the 
Union.  We  may  well  inquire,  '*Has  the  federal  government 
done  its  ordinary  work  so  well  that  we  are  prepared  to  let  it 
take  on  the  theatre  business  in  addition  to  what  it  already 
has  on  its  hands?*'  or,  **Do  our  State  governments  act  so  well 
their  parts  that  we  can  safely  let  them  prescribe  the  standard 
of  histrionic  art  to  us,  and  make  us  pay  for  the  same  out  of 
our  taxes?" 

I  take  it  we  will  have  to  wait  awhile  before  we  say  "yes** 
to  either  question.  I  would  not  bring  up  subjects  which 
divide  our  opinions  into  discussion  here,  but  we  are  all  agreed 
that  our  governments  do  not  yet  set  the  standards  for  us  in 
the  things  which  they  are  charged  with  doing  by  law.  The 
standards  of  debate  are  not  set  by  our  Congress  or  legislatures. 
They  are  supplied  by  our  cultivated  citizens  in  voluntary 
associations.  The  standards  of  economics  are  not  expressed 
in  our  legislation.  Our  legislation  escapes  being  a  calamity  in 
proportion  as  outside  bodies  of  experts  and  scholars  can  force 
on  that  legislation  a  dim  realization  of  or  a  bald-headed  con- 
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formity  to  correct  economic  standards.  Standards  of  fitness 
and  efficiency  for  public  service  are  forced  on  govemmdht, 
not  by  love,  but  by  fear  of  the  friends  of  the  merit  system, 
who  annually  play  a  stiff  game  of  moral  bluff  on  the  appre- 
hension of  political  parties  by  threatening  to  vote  them  out 
of  power  if  they  dare  to  reinstate  the  spoils  system.  The 
pulpit,  the  independent  press,  and  the  mugwumps  ethically 
bulldoze  the  politicians  at  every  point  at  which  rule  is  affected 
by  a  relation  to  moral  interests.  Till  our  official  class  do  not 
have  to  be  forced  to  recognize  correct  political  and  economic 
and  service  standards,  forced  to  recognize  them  even  partially 
and  reluctantly  by  external  pressure,  we  should  hesitate  to 
ask  them  to  make  themselves  either  the  masters  or  the  censors 
of  our  dramatic  pabulum. 

Besides,  it  is  possible  to  devolve  too  much  on  government 
and  to  leave  too  little  to  private  or  local  initiative.  We  have 
already  made  the  precedent  of  sending  labor  unions  to  the 
White  House,  which  was  the  logical  consequence  of  letting 
Wall  Street  run  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  every  time 
it  gets  into  a  tight  spot.  The  courts,  with  more  firmness  than 
kindness,  are  telling  our  railroads  in  the  interstate  commerce 
act  that  they  shall  not  compete  at  all,  and  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case  that  they  must  compete  and  must  cease  from 
a  policy  to  supersede  throat-cutting  with  concord.  Our 
good  friend.  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  has  discovered  that 
the  labor  unions  intend  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  business 
of  the  wage-earners  and  quite  one-half  charge  of  the  business 
of  wage-payers.  We  are  living,  we  are  moving,  in  a  grand 
and  awful  time;  and  before  long  the  walking  delegate  will  be 
a  jumping  Jupiter,  from  whom  the  inexcusable  capitalist  will 
have  to  get  annual  permit  to  live,  which  must  be  periodically 
vis6d  by  the  Civic  Federation,  as  the  guardian  of  sanity,  se- 
curity, and  sanctification  to  employers  and  as  the  temperer 
of  the  omnipotence  of  the  confederated  employees. 

I  am  combating  none  of  these  things.  I  have  obtained  my 
permit  to  live.  I  am  willing  to  have  it  countersigned  by  Mr. 
Straus  and  Senator  Hanna,  and  to  take  my  chances  on  it 
from  Grover  Cleveland  or  Theodore  Roosevelt  or  Richard 
Olney  or,W.  J.  Bryan,  or  any  other  President  of  the  imcertain 
future.     But  I  am  not  in  a  hurry  to  farm  out  to  government 
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the  provision,  or  the  supervision,  or  the  super-provision  of 
my  play  goings.  Th^  syndicate  or  the  Independent  Booking 
Company  suffice  for  that  now.  They  take  my  money,  and 
I  make  my  choice. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  endowed  theatre,  let  us  have  it  endowed 
by  private  capital.  When  billionaires  are  getting  to  be  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  some  of  them  must  have  mysteriously 
got  possession  of  some  of  my  money.  I  have  not  formed 
any  purpose  of  going  on  a  strike  for  it,  but  any  of  these  bill- 
ionaires is  at  liberty  to  employ  any  portion  of  his  fortune  in 
endowing  a  theatre  onywhere  he  pleases.  And  if,  after  hav- 
ing endowed  it,  he  has  the  sense  to  employ  Mr.  Conreid  to 
man  it  and  to  manage  it,  so  much  the  better.  I  shall  not 
try  to  obtain  a  stockholder's  ticket,  but  will  cheerfully  pay 
my  way  in  as  a  form  of  tribute  due  from  me  to  represent  my 
interest  on  my  share  of  the  billionaire's  fortune.  Too  many 
men  who  are  ** worth  millions"  are  not  worth  much  of  any- 
thing else.  If  they  wish  to  make  restitution  to  me  and  to 
others  in  the  form  of  endowed  theatres,  all  right.  Only  they 
must  be  sure  to  employ  geniuses  in  its  management,  who,  in 
turn,  can  employ  artists,  authors,  wits,  and  men  of  sentiment, 
not  afiFected  by  a  relation  to  commercialism,  for  the  sake  of 
commercialism,  in  the  interpretation  or  provision  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  endowed  theatre. 

About  all  that  the  endowed  theatre  can  do  for  the  theatri- 
cal profession  is  to  insure  that  the  ghost  shall  walk  with  ex- 
emplary regularity.  That  will  deliver  the  manager  from  the 
fear  of  a  deficit.  It  will  save  the  actor  from  the  need  of  count- 
ing the  railroad  ties,  on  his  long  walk  from  the  rural  scene  of 
ruin  back  to  the  Rialto  of  opportunity,  or  of  possibility,  in 
wait  for  the  expectant  angel.  The  millionaires  can  disgorge 
endowments  for  theatres  and  can  deliver  those  who  are  ben- 
efited thereby  from  the  pains  of  impecuniosity.  The  mill- 
ionaires may  also  in  that  way  create  in  human  breasts  a  dis- 
position to  condone  them,  but  they /can  do  little  more — on 
the  theatrical  line.  Money  cannot  monitor  or  muzzle  mirth. 
It  cannot  dominate  or  dictate  sentiment.  It  cannot  temper 
tragedy.  It  cannot  capitalize  comedy.  It  cannot  placate 
the  pit  or  gild  with  gold  the  grin  of  the  gallery  that  won't 
come  off,  and  that  will  insist,  as  it  pleases,  on  changing  the 
grin  to  guffaws  or  to  groans,  according  to  its  mood. 
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For  the  present,  my  friends,  let  us  remit  endowed  amuse- 
ments to  the  managers  and  to  the  millionaires.  The  former, 
if  they  are  shrewd,  can  convince  the  latter,  if  they  are  an 
easy  mark,  that  in  endowed  theatres  they  can  secrete — or 
flaunt — an  unneeded  surplus  with  safety  and  with  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  popularity  and  of  gratitude.  But  let  us  keep  our  gov- 
ernments out  of  more  than  the  matter  of  tragedy  and  of 
comedy  than  that  in  which  they  are  already  engaged.  Enough 
of  their  business  is  already  a  tragedy  of  honor.  Too  much 
of  it  is  already  a  comedy  of  errors.  Awhile  ago  some  of  it 
involved  a  failure  in  the  play  of  *'A  New  Way  to  pay  Old 
Debts.'*  The  nation  preferred  the  old  way  of  paying  them. 
There  are  bills  on  the  boards  which  have  yet  to  be  played — 
or  played  out.  **The  Trusts,"  '*The  Comedy  of  Revision, 
with  Revision  left  out,"  the  melodrama  of  ** Benevolent  As- 
similation," the  tragedy  of  **  Unionization  of  Bvery  Other 
Man's  Rights,"  the  problem  play  of  **The  Hero  or  the  Scab," 
are  all  entered  for  the  ensuing  season.  They  bid  fair  to  last 
for  several  seasons.  I  hope  they  will  be  well  played,  and  that 
each  of  us  will  bear  well  our  several  parts,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  government  should  be  solicited  to  take  a  hand  in 
them,  because  they  enter  into  the  question  of  what  our  govern- 
ment itself  shall  be,  shall  mean,  and  shall  comprise ;  and  we 
should  reserve  the  determination  of  that  for  ourselves.  The 
old  republics  that  furnished  free  entertainments  for  their 
peoples  placated  and  pampered  them  for  a  while,  but  the 
end  of  the  effort  or  policy  was  not  a  success.  It  fiumished 
an  object-lesson  which  the  greatest,  but  I  hope  not  the  last  of 
the  republics,  should  be  swift  neither  to  copy  nor  to  challenge. 


3.     MUSIC  AS  AN   ETHICAL  FACTOR  IN  COM- 
MUNITY LIFE. 

BY  FRANK   DAMROSCH,    OP   NEW  YORK   CITY. 

[The  editor  greatly  regrets  that  only  this  brief  abstract  of  an  ex- 
tremely suggestive  address  can  be  offered.] 

Music,  as  an  art,  is  not  primarily  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  morality.  Its  mission  is,  first  of  all,  to  give  expression 
to  the  beautiful,  to  thoughts  of  higher  things,  to  spiritual 
ideals,  to  the  things  inexpressible  in  speech  or  form  or  color. 
Its  laws  are  founded  upon  aesthetic  laws;  its  medium  of  ex- 
pression, be  it  voice  or  instrument,  seeks  to  convey  its  message 
by  virtue  of  beauty  of  tone  and  sincerity  of  utterance ;  and  it 
has  fulfilled  its  part,  if  it  has  aroused  in  the  hearer  an  echo  of 
the  emotions  which  called  it  into  being. 

Looked  upon  only  as  an  art,  music  need  accomplish  no 
more,  but  music,  more  than  any  other  art,  exerts  a  far  broader 
influence  upon  human  life  outside  of  its  purely  aesthetic  mis- 
sion. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  all  art  has  an  ennobling 
influence.  One  cannot  live  with  beautiful  pictures,  statuary, 
architecture,  or  other  artistic  manifestations  without  being 
refined  and  uplifted.  But  for  the  ordinary  person  it  is  not 
easy  to  read  the  higher  messages  which  those  works  of  art  pro- 
claim, because  the  form  in  which  they  are  given  in  a  certain 
degree  hides  the  message. 

A  painting  is  a  picture  of  some  natural  object  of  familiar 
things,  and  it  is  these  which  first  attract  the  attention.  Most 
people  do  not  get  beyond  the  power  of  appreciating  the  fidelity 
of  reproduction  on  canvas  of  those  things  seen  in  daily  life. 
To  some  the  mere  color  effects  are  pleasing,  and  they  see  noth- 
ing beyond  that  which  excites  their  visual  perceptions.  The 
real  mood  and  meaning  of  the  painting  remains  a  sealed  book 
to  them.  And  thus  it  happens  that,  while  everybody  likes 
to  look  at  pictures,  only  the  few  get  any  deeper  impressions, 
while  most  people  are  satisfied  with  evanescent  effects. 
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While,  therefore,  all  the  fine  arts  could  and  should  have  a 
strong  influence  upon  man's  spiritual  development,  the  fact 
that  their  medium  of  expression  is  reproductive  of  natural 
objects  which  veil  the  higher  thought  for  which  they  are  the 
vehicle  militates  against  their  finding  ready  ingress  into  men's 
deeper  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  and  makes  them  less 
general  factors  of  ethical  culture. 

Music,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  powers  of  reaching  men's 
souls  far  more  direct  and  lasting. 

As  music  does  not  borrow  its  methods  of  expression  from 
trees,  flowers,  hills,  rivers,  or  any  other  object  in  nature,  but 
uses  its  own  voice  in  its  own  way,  it  is  not  necessary  to  first 
interpret  the  spiritual  by  the  material,  as  in  the  case  of  paint- 
ing or  sculpture. 

Noble  music  will  kindle  noble  emotions  in  the  hearer,  whether 
he  imderstands  its  meaning  or  not.  It  appeals  directly  to  the 
soul,  and  sets  vibrating  as  many  responsive  strings  as  each 
particular  soul  has  strung.  This  varies  of  course  according 
to  the  degree  of  culture  and  receptiveness  of  the  individual; 
but,  with  each  new  appeal,  music  finds  a  harp  with  more  strings 
ready  to  respond  to  its  touch.  And,  as  men  gradually  grow 
to  understand  and  appreciate  this  tone  language  which  comes 
from  unknown  realms,  which  speaks  in  words  which  have  no 
finite  meaning  and  yet  express  the  infinite  lore  of  human  emo- 
tions and  id^ls,  they  are  lifted  to  a  higher  spiritual  plane, 
their  standards  of  life,  thought,  and  action  are  raised  higher 
and  higher,  and  their  attitude  toward  life,  its  duties  and  aims, 
becomes  nobler  and  truer. 

I  do  not  take  the  position  that  a  criminal  will  turn  into  an 
honest  man  after  hearing  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony.  I 
think  that  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  music  has  accom- 
plished a  rapid  moral  improvement  in  any  person,  but  I  do 
believe  that  the  frequent  and  intimate  association  with  good 
music  refines  and  ennobles  men. 

Anything  which  lifts  men  to  a  higher  critical  plane  is  of  in- 
fluence upon  his  life  as  a  whole.  While,  therefore,  music  seeks 
primarily  to  satisfy  its  own  objects  as  an  art,  in  creating  higher 
art  standards,  it  also — secondarily — raises  the  moral  standards. 
The  process  may  briefly  be  described  as  follows :  music  through 
direct  appeals  to  the  emotions  creates  right  feeling,  this  leads 
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to  right  thinking,  and  this  in  turn  to  right  living.  It  is  there- 
fore an  ethical  factor  of  great  importance,  all  the  greater  be- 
cause, unlike  the  Church  and  State,  its  influence  is  not  direct, 
obvious,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  restraining,  fettering,  but  in- 
direct, scarcely  felt,  and  therefore  not  resisted. 

A  concrete  example  of  this  fact  on  a  small  scale  is  the  ex- 
perience we  have  in  our  public  schools.  The  most  imruly  class 
of  boys,  eager  to  break  all  rules  simply  because  they  are  rules, 
and  therefore  restraints  on  liberty,  will  in  an  instant  become 
white-winged  angels  of  peace  when  called  upon  to  sing  a  song. 
They  feel,  intuitively,  that  song  is  synonymous  with  order  and 
decorum,  their  voices  are  tuned  to  as  gentle  sounds  as  they 
are  capable  of  uttering,  and,  paraphrasing  the  old  saying  that 
children  are  good  only  when  they  are  asleep,  we  may  say  that 
they  are  good  while  they  sing. 

Good  music  influences  not  only  children,  but  all  people  for 
good.  My  experience  with  the  People's  Singing  Classes  has 
shown  me  that  people  crave  beautiful  music,  and  that  they 
will  embrace  any  opportunity  and  make  great  sacrifices  to 
have  it  in  their  lives. 

The  chorus  is  the  ideal  prototype  of  a  democracy.  Its 
members  unite  for  a  common  purpose,  to  give  expression  to 
a  beautiful  work  of  art.  Each  one  subordinates  himself  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  Each  performs  his  part  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  work  of  his  neighbor.  Each  gives  his 
best,  and  obeys  the  directing  power  which  guides  the  whole. 
The  result  is  a  benefaction  to  all  who  participate  and  to  all 
who  come  within  range  of  hearing,  and  the  effect  is  a  bene- 
diction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  papers  included  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  of  Social 
ScieYue  comprise  all  of  the  Boston  addresses  of  1904. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  remind  essayists  once  more  of 
the  invariable  rule  of  the  Association,  that  all  papers  engaged  for 
the  General  Meeting  are  so  secured  with  the  understanding  that 
they  may  be  published  in  the  Journal  if  deemed  advisable.  The 
members  of  the  Council,  however,  are  not  pledged  in  advance  to 
the  publication  of  any  particular  paper.  If  writers  choose  to  pub- 
lish elsewhere,  it  must  be  with  the  stipulation  that  their  papers 
may  also  be  printed  in  the  Journal^  at  the  option  of  the  Council  as 
to  date  of  publication.  Heads  of  Departments  are  not  solicitous 
to  secure  essays  which,  in  general  form  and  substance,  have  been 
read  elsewhere  before  presentation  at  the  Association  Meeting. 

A  list  of  all  addresses  and  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Table  of 
Contents,  and  volumes  published  by  the  Association  may  be 
ordered  of  the  Boston  Book  Company  or  of  Damrell  and  Upham, 
Old  Comer  Bookstore,  Boston,  Mass.,  the  selling  agents  of  the 
Association. 


MEMBERS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


All  officers  are  ex-^fficio  members  of  the  Association,  but  per- 
sons serving  on  the  Department  Committees  may  or  may  not  be 
members  of  the  Association. 

In  the  list  herewith  submitted  the  annual  and  life  members  are 
given  alphabetically,  and  the  honorary  and  corresponding  members 
according  to  nationality.  The  only  distinction  between  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  is  that  the  former  reside  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  in  foreign  countries.  //  was  voted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Council  that  the  ^^  Journal''^  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  not  be  sent  to  any  member  who  has  not  paid  his  dues  for 
the  year  in  which  the  convention  is  held  which  is  reported  in  the 
^^foumal,**  It  was  subsequently  voted  at  a  meeting  held  at  Wood- 
mont^  Conn,^  fuly  d,  iBgS^  that  the  General  Secretary  be  permitted  to 
use  his  discretion  in  carrying  into  effect  this  resolution. 


BUSINESS   OF   1904. 


The  American  Social  Science  Association  held  its  Forty-second 
Annual  Meeting  at  Boston,  Mass.,  beginning  Wenesday  evening, 
May  II,  and  closing  with  the  session  of  Saturday  morning.  May 
14.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  carried  on  in  Hunt- 
ington Hall,  which  was  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation by  the  Faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

No  formal  business  was  transacted  at  this  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  deemed  expedient  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  routine  affairs  of  the  Association  until  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Council  early  in  the  fall. 


CONSTITUTION.  BY-LAWS, 
LIST  OF  OFFICERS.  MEMBERS.  ETC., 


OF   THE 


American  Social  Science  Association 

SEPTEMBER,  1904. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  American  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  classified  in  five  departments :  the  first,  of  Educa- 
tion and  Art ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the 
fourth,  of  Social  Economy ;  the  fifth,  of  Jurispmdence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  as  many  Vice-Presidents  as 
may  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council,  charged  with  gen- 
eral supervision;  five  Department  Committees,  established  by  the  Council, 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  respective  departments ;  and  such  Local 
Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  Council  at  different  points,  to  serve 
as  branch  associations.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  President^  Treasurer ^  Sec- 
retary^  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents^  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each 
Department^  and  ten  Directors^  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  their 
own  By-laws.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman,  and  Sec- 
retaries of  Departments,  and  Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  members 
of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  The 
President,  or  in  his  absence  a  Director,  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Council.  The 
Chairmen  of  the  Local  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
respective  committees.  Whenever  a  Branch  Association  shall  be  organized 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  President  shall  be  ex  officio  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Association,  and,  together  with  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
in  that  Association.  And,  whenever  a  Local  Department  shall  be  organized 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  Chairman  shall  become  ex  officio 
a  member  of  the  parent  Association.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each 
Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  may  appoint 
such  special  Department  Committees  as  they  may  think  best.  The  Genera] 
Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless  he  resigns,  or  is  removed  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting  in  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Council;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  pay  the  salary  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretary  of  one  Department. 

IV.  Elections  to  membership  shall  be  made  by  Standing  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Council  in  such  manner  as  Council  may  provide.  Any 
person  so  elected,  and  on  payment  of  annual  membership  fee  of  five  dollars, 
may  continue  a  member  by  pa3ring  annually  such  further  sum  as  may  be  fixed 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On 
payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  any  person  may  become  a  life  member, 
exempt  from  assessments.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be 
elected  and  exempted  from  the  payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Department 
Meetings. 

#  VI.    No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment. 


BY-LAWS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


[Note. —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Association,  held  May  9,  1900, 
at  Washington,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  revise  Constitution  and 
formulate  By-laws  to  be  considered  and  adopted  by  the  Council  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  That  committee  consisted  of  the  Hon.  S.  £.  Baldwin,  the  Hon. 
Francis  Way  land,  and  the  General  Secretary. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Comndl  of  the  Association,  held  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1900,  this  committee  reported  the  following  B^-laws, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council.  Since  the  Constitution 
confers  upon  the  Council  power  to  enact  its  own  By-laws,  no  further  action  by 
the  Association  is  necessary.] 

ARTICLE   I. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS. 

The  following  order  of  business  shall  be  observed  at  all  meetings  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Association  :  — 

{a)   Reading  of  minutes.  (d)   Report  of  committees. 

(I)    Report  of  Treasurer.  (e)     Unfinished  business. 

(c)    Report  of  (general  Secretary.  (/)   New  business. 


ARTICLE   II. 

QUORUM. 

The  quorum  of  the  Council  at  all  regular  and  special  meetings  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  of  whom  three  shall  be  of  the  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Council. 

ARTICLE   III. 

VACANCIES. 

Section  i.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed  on  the  first  day  of  the  general 
session  of  the  Association  to  nominate  officers,  and  such  committee  shall  re- 
port upon  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  general  session. 

Sect.  2.  The  President  may  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the  year  in 
any  office. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

AMENDMENTS. 

The  By-laws  of  the  Association  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the 
Council  at  any  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  XUl 

ARTICLE   V. 
TREASURER. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  Treasurer  to  forward  bills  for 
annual  dues  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  successive  year,  and  to  meet 
all  bills  for  printing,  publishing,  salaries,  etc.,  on  presentation  of  vouchers 
approved  by  President  or  First  Vice-President,  and  the  General  Secretary. 

Sect.  2.  No  funds  shall  be  set  apart  for  permanent  investment  without  vote 
of  Council ;  and  all  funds  so  set  apart  may  be  invested  by  the  Treasurer  at  his 
discretion. 

Sect.  3.  The  President  or  First  Vice-President  may  draw  on  the  Treasurer 
in  favor  of  the  General  Secretary  at  any  time  for  such  sums,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time,  as  the  President  or  First  Vice-President 
may  deem  necessary  to  meet  any  proper  expenses  incident  to  the  management 
of  the  Association  or  the  proceeding's  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  to 
Membership. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

PRINTING. 

Section  i.  The  selection  of  papers  for  publication  in  the  Journal  shall  be 
left  with  the  President  and  General  Secretary,  the  latter  serving  also  as  editor 
of  atitjournaly  and  with  the  Heads  of  Departments.  The  Chairman  of  each 
Department  will  indicate  to  the  General  Secretary  what  papers,  in  his  judg- 
ment, are  available  for  publication  in  the  report  of  proceedings. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Secretary  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute such  information  concerning  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  may  be  useful  in  securing  new  members. 

Sect.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Secretary  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute a  cloth-bound  copy  of  the  annual  Journal  of  the  Association  to  each 
member  in  accordance  with  provisions  under  article  referring  to  Memberships. 
Each  essajrist  will  be  entitled  to  twenty-five  reprints  of  his  paper  at  the  expense 
of  the  Association,  on  condition  that  his  application  is  placed  on  file  prior  to 
the  printing  of  his  paper. 

Sect.  4.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary,  the 
funds  of  the  Association  will  not  justify  publication  in  cloth,  the  current 
edition  of  the  Journal  shall  appear  in  paper.  The  uniform  date  of  publication 
shall  be  within  six  months  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association.  Dis- 
tribution of  Xh.e  Journal  shall  be  effected  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

MEMBERSHIPS. 

Section  i.  Elections  to  membership  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
provisions  contained  in  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution. 

Sect.  2.  After  initial  payment  of  assessment  fee,  all  members  in  arrearages 
for  the  next  following  fiscal  ^ear  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
Journal.    Failure  to  remit  annual  dues  for  two  consecutive  years  shall  result 
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in  loss  of  membership  in  the  Association.    The  General  Secretary,  however, 
may  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  the  application  of  this  rule  in  given  cases. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

SALARIES. 

The  General  Secretary  shall  be  paid  the  amount  of  his  salary  in  quarterly 
instalments  upon  the  first  days  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July,  respec- 
tively ;  and  he  shall  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  at  his  discretion  such  sums  as 
may  be  allotted  by  vote  of  Council  for  clerical  assistance. 


OFFICERS    OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 
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ronto, Canada. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Anson  Phelps,  45  Cedar 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Stokes,   Mr.  I.  N.  Phelps,  47  Cedar 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Stokes,   Mr.  Thomas,  47  Cedar  St.v 

New  York  City. 
Straus,   Hon.   Oscar  S.,  42   Warren 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry,  145  W.  38th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Ward,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.,  1 19  W.  52d  St.» 

New  York  City. 
Ware,  Mr.  WUliam  R.,  130  E.  27th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
White,  Hon.  Andrew  Dickson,  LL.D.» 

Berlin,  Germany. 
Wolcott,     Miss     Ella     L.,     Elmira, 

N.Y. 
Young,  Mr.  J.  Edward,  130  William 

St.,  New  York  City. 


[Names  marked  with  (*)  cannot  be  found  by  post-office  official*.] 


HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 


In  America, 

Moncare  D.  Conwav,  Esq.,  22  E.  lOth 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt,  15  Keene  St., 
Providence,  R.I. 

Major-Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Edmund  A.  Meredith,  Esq.,  care  The 
Toronto  Income  Trust  Co.,  Yonge 
St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Hon.  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  Buenos 
Ayres. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Irt  land. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton,  The  Close,  Win- 
chester. 

Lord  Radstock,  London. 

Henry  Dunning  McLeod,  Esq.,  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 

Alfred  Field,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

Thomas  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Henry  W.  Ackland,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Oxford. 

Miss  Louisa  Innes  Lundsden,  Glen- 
bogie,  Rhynie,  Scotland. 

Miss  J.  Frances  Dove,  Wycombe  Ab- 
bey, Bucks,  England. 

Lord  Hobhouse,  15  Bruton  Street, 
London. 


Prof.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  London. 
Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  London. 


In  France. 

M.   August   Laugel,   12    Rue  de    la 

d*Anjou,  Paris. 
M.    £mile    Cacheux,   25    Quai    St^ 

Michel,  Paris. 
*M.  fimile  Trelat,  Paris. 
M.  F.  Buisson,  Bd.  163  Montpamasse, 

Paris. 
M.  £mil  Levasseur,  24  Rue  Monsieur 

le  Prince,  Paris. 
M.  Arthur    Raffalovich,  19    Avenue 

Hocbe,  Paris. 
M.    Pierre  Claudio  Jannet,   22   Rue 

Oudinot,  Paris. 


In  Italy, 

Signor  Martino  Beltrani-Scalia,  Rome. 
Prof.  C.  F.  Gabba,  Pisa. 
*Prof.  Alberto  de  Errea,  Cavaliere 
della  Coma  d*  Italia,  Venice. 

In  Belgium, 

*M  P.  Buls,  Brussels. 
M.  Van  de  Rest,  Brussels. 


[The  names  on  this  list  marked  with  a  (•)  are  those  of  persons  who  cannot  be  found  by  poet- 
office  officials.] 


LIST   OF   ANNUAL   MEMBERS,   1904. 


[Note. —  With  reference  to  this  enrollment  some  explanations  are  essential, 
and  they  are  as  follows :  — 

The  *'  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters/'  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  but  now  an  independent  body, 
still  retains  a  certain  connection  with  the  Association  in  the  form  of  Associate 
Memberships.  The  following  clauses  from  vote  passed  at  the  Saratoga  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  define  the  existing  status :  — 

VoUd,  That  the  members  of  the  Institute  be  ipso  facto  associate  members  of  the  Association 
in  return  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Institute  in  making  members  of  the  Association  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute. 

In  the  list  subjoined,  such  associate  members  are  marked  with  a  star.  In 
the  matter  of  academic  titles,  such  only  are  given  as  are  known.  Members 
are  earnestly  solicited  to  communicate  with  the  editor  at  once  respecting 
academic  titles,  and  also  to  correct  any  errors  which  may  be  found  upon  the 
roll.  All  resignations  should  also  be  promptly  reported  to  the  General  Sec- 
retary, 291  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.] 


♦Abbey,  Edwin  A..  Fairford,  Eng- 
land. 

Abrahams,  A.,  800  St.  Marks  Ave., 
Brookljrn. 

♦Adams.  Henry,  1603  H  St..  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

♦Adams,  Herbert,  LL.D.,  Johns  Hop- 


kins University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
^dams,  O 
Boston. 


Adams,  Oscar 


ity,  I5alti 
Fay,  41 


Marlboro  St., 


Addam,    Miss    Jane,    Hull     House, 

Chicago. 
Ade,  George,  the  Record^  Chicago. 
Agar,  John  E.,  31   Nassau  St.,  New 

York. 
Aiken,   W.  M.,  33   Union   Sq.,   W., 

New  York  City. 
♦Alden,  Henry  M.,  care  of  Harper  & 

Brothers,  New  York. 
Aldrich,  Charles  F.,  Home  Insurance 

Building,  Chicago. 
Aldrich,  Nelson  W.,  Providence,  R.I. 
♦Aldrich,    Thomas    Bailey.    Boston, 

Mass. 
Aldridge,  George  W.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
♦Alexander,  John  W.,  1 20  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
♦Allen,  James  Lsme,  66  5th  Ave.,  New 

York. 
Allen,    S.     H.,     501     Jackson    St.. 

Topeka,  Kan. 


Allen,  Thomas,  12  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston. 

Allen,  Miss  Viola;  27  W.  93d  St.. 
New  York  City. 

Allen.  William  A.,  Madison,  Neb. 

Allison,  Hon.  W.  B..  1124  N  St., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ames,  Gen.  Adelbert,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Ames,  James  Barr.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Amory,  Robert.  M.D.,  279  Peacon 
St.,  Boston, 

Anderson,  E.  EUery,  27  William  St., 
New  York. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.D.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Anderson.  Warren  E.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Anderson.  Winslow,  M.D..  1220  Sut- 
ton St.,  San  Francisco. 

Andrews,  Charles,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Andrews.  Hon.  Charles  B.,  LL.D., 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

Anthony.  Prof.  Wm.  A.,  Cooper 
Union,  New  York. 

Archer.  Frederick.  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ashley,  Prof.  Clarence  D..  LL.D.. 
N.Y.  Un.  Law  School.  New  York. 

Ashley,  George  Hall,  15  W.  22d  St., 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Ashmore.  George  C.  M.D.,  794  Re- 
public St..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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Atwood,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  "  Bloom- 

ingdale,"  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Atwood,  J.  M.,  159  Meigs  St.,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 
Audsley,  G.  A.,  Bowling  Green  Office, 

II  Broadway,  New  York. 
Austen,  Peter  T.,  218  St.  Johns  PL, 

Brooklyn. 
Avery,  A.  C,  Morganton,  N.C. 
Avery,  Edward  H.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 
Ayer,    Benjamin    F.,    99    Pine     St., 

Chicago. 
Ayers,  Howard,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Bacon,    Edwin-  M.,    6    Beacon    St., 

Boston. 
Bacon,  Henry,  12  bis  Rue  Vineuse, 

Paris,  France. 
Bacon,   Robert,   33   Wall    St.,   New 

York  City. 
Baker,  David  L..  Wickford,  R.I. 
Baker,  Prof.  George  S.,  190  Brattle 

St.,  Cambridge. 
Baker,  Hon.  John  H.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Bakewell,   Prof.   Charles    Montague, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
♦Baldwin,   Hon.   S.  E.,  LL.D.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Baldwin,  William  H.,  Jr.,  85   Cedar 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin,    Wm.   D.,     25    Grant    PL, 

Washington,  D.C. 
BaD,  Thomas,  29  S.  Mountain  Ave., 

Montclair,  N.J. 
Bangs,  John  Kendrick,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Barber,  Walter  L.,  M.D.,  Waterbury, 

Conn. 
Barclay,  Shepard,  705  Olive  St.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Barr,  Mrs.  Amelia  E.,  Comwall-on- 

Hudson,  N.Y. 
Barrows,  Charles  Clifford,  M.D.,  8  W. 

36th  St.,  New  York. 
Bartholomew,  Hon.  J.  M.,  Bismarck, 

N.D. 
Bartlett,    Franklin,    Hanover    Bank 

Bldg.,  New  York. 
Baylor,   Mrs.   Frances   C,  313   Hall 

St.,  West  Savannah,  Ga. 
Beach,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.,  28  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston. 
Beach,  H.  H.  A.,  M.D.,  28  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston. 
Beard,    Daniel    C,   204    Amity  St., 

Flushing,  L.I. 
Beates,  Henry,  Jr.,  M.D.,  1504  Walnut 

St.,  Philadelphia. 
Beaver,   Hon.  James  A.,  Bellefonte, 

Pa. 


♦Beckwith,  J.  Carroll,  58  W.  57th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Bell,  Clark,  M.D.,  39  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Belmont,  August,  33  Nassau  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Benedict,  E.  C,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Benedict,  Frank    Lee,   1514   H   St., 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
•Benson,  Frank  W.,  Salem,  N.H. 
Bentley,  Edwin,  M.D.,  617  Main  St., 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Bergen,  Van  Brunt,  Shore  Road  and 

77th  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Berger,  Victor  L.,  1229  Second  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bemays,     August    C,   M.D.,    3623 

Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Betts,  B.  Frank,  M.D.,  1609  Girazd 

Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
♦Bigelow,  Hon.  John,  Highland  Falls- 

on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
Bingham,  E.  F.,  1907   H  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.C. 
♦Bird,  Arthur,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Bishop,  J.  Remsen,  117   Huntington 

PL,  Mt.  Vernon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Blspham,   David   S.,   Players*   Club, 

New  York. 
Bixler,  James  W.,  D.D.,  5  Broad  St., 

New  London,  Conn. 
Bjorksten,  Meodove,  95  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 
Blaikie,  William,  206  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Blair,  James  L.,  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
♦Blashfield,  Edwin   H.,  48   W.  59th 

St.,  New  York. 
Blenner,   Carie  J.,   58   W.  57  th   St., 

New  York. 
♦Bhim,  Robert  F.,  90  Grove  St.,  New 

York. 
Blumenberg,  Marc  A.,  Broadway  and 

70th  St.,  The  Ormonde,  New  York. 
Blumer,  G.  Alder,  M.D.,  Butler  Hos- 
pital, Providence,  R.I. 
Boardman,  D.  L.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Bonaparte,   Hon.  Charles    J.,   Balti- 
more, Md. 
Bonney,    Charles    C,    511    Tacoma 

Building,  Chicago. 
Bookman,  D.  S.,  i  Madison  Sq.,  New 

York. 
Borland,  Wilfred  P.,  Buriey,  Wash. 
Boutelle,  Hon.  C.  A.,  157  Broadway, 

Bangor,  Me. 
Bowker,  R.  R.,  274  Lafayette  Ave., 
•  Brooklyn. 
Bowles,  Samuel,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Boyde,  David  R.,  Nonnan,  Okla. 

Boynton,  F.  D.,  1 14  So.  Geneva  St., 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Bracken,  H.  M.,  M.D.,  loio  4th  St., 
South  Minneapolis. 

Bradley.  A.  C,  2013  Q  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Braislin,  Miss  Alice  G.,  Burlington,  N.J. 

Braman,  James  C,  1 16  Hancock  St., 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

Bramer,  J.  C,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Branner,  J.  C.,  Stanford  University, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Brantley,  W.  G.,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Breaux,  Hon.  Joa.  A.,  1728  Canal  St, 
New  Orleans. 

Breed,  William  J.,  1213  W.  8th  St., 
Cincinnati. 

Brett,  George  P.,  66  5th  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Brevoort,  James  R.,  390  N.  Broad- 
way, Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Brewer,  Hon.  David  J.,  LL.D.,  Su- 
preme Court  U.S.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Brickell,  Robert  C,  634  Franklin  St., 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Brinkerhoff,  Roeliff,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Bristol,  J.  J.  D.,  I  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

Broadhead,  G.  C,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Brockway,  Z.  R.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Bronson,  J.  H.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Brooks,  Edward,  5971  Drexel  Road, 
Philadelphia. 

Brooks,  Noah,  Castine,  Me. 

Brown,  Amos  P.,  20  E.  Penn  St.,  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa. 

Brown,  Glenn,  918  F  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Brown,  J.  Stanford,  i  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Brown,  John  Howard,  378  Boylston 
St.,  Boston. 

Brown,  Julhis  L.,  J.  E.  Brown  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Brown,  W.  L.,  42  W.  72d  St.,  New 
York. 

♦Brownell,  W.  C,  153  5th  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Bruce,  A.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Brush,  Edward  N.,  M.D..  Sheppard 
&  Enoch  Pratt  Hosp.,  Baltimore. 

♦Brush,  George  de  Forest,  Tarrytown, 
N.Y. 

Buchanan,  John  L.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Buchanan,  Joseph  R.,  San  Jos6,  Cal. 

Buchanan,  Joseph  R.,  45  Park  PI., 
New  York. 

♦Buck,  Dudley,  34  Sidney  PI.,  Brook- 
lyn, New  Yoric. 


Buel,  J.  W.,  3941  Market  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bullock,  Charles  J.,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

♦Bunce,  Wm.  Gedney,  21  Woodland 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Burdette,  Robert  G.,  891  Orange 
Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Burdick,  E.  C,  29  Broad  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Burleigh,  C.  B.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Bumam,  A.  R.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Burnett,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson, 
Maythan  Hall,  Rolvenden,  Kent, 
England. 

Burnett,  Swan  M.,  M.D.,9i6Farragut 
St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

♦Burroughs,  John,  West  Park,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Frederick  R.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Burton,  James,  487  W.  22d  St..  New 
York. 

Busey,  Samuel  C,  M.D.,  901  i6th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Butler,  Prof.  Nathaniel,  Colby  Uni- 
versity, Waterville,  Me. 

Byford,  Henry  T.,  100  State  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Bynum,  William  P.,  Jr.,  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

♦Cable,  George  W.,  L.H.D.,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Cadwalader,  John,  263  S.  4th  St., 
Philadelphia. 

Cadwalader,  John  L.,  40  Wall  St., 
New  York. 

Callaway,  S.  R.,  25  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

Cameron,  Hon.  John  D.,  Middletown, 
Pa. 

Camp,  W.  H.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Campbell,  R.  D.,  Grand  Forks, 
N.D. 

Canfield,  James  H.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

♦Carman,  Bliss,  care  of  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Carter,  Hon.  James  C,  54  Wall  St., 
New  York. 

Carter,  Robert  I.,  Times  Star^  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Case,  Theodore  S.,  M.D.,  900  W.  15th 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cawein,  Madison  J.,  1828  W.  Market 
St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

♦Chadwick,  George  W.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Chamberlain,  Hon.  D.  H.,  40  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Chamberlain,  Hon.  Joshua  L.,  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 
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Chamberlain,  J.    W.   C,   M.D.,    220 

Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chambers,  P.  H.,  M.D.,  24  E.  53d  St., 

New  Vork. 
Champney,    Benjamin,    40    Pleasant 

St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Champney,  J.   Wells,  96    5th   Ave., 

New  York. 
Chappie,  J.  M.,  33  Kent  Sq.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 
Chase,  George,  35  Nassaa  St.,  New 

York. 
♦Chase,   William  M.,   303  sth   Ave., 

New  York. 
Chickering,    J.    W.,    The     Portner, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Choate,   William  G.,  40    Wall    St., 

New  York. 
Christy.  Howard  C,  76  W.  85th  St., 

New  York. 
Church,  Frederick  E.,  Hudson,  N.Y. 
Clark,    James    Gardner,    M.D.,    646 

Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clarke,   Thomas   B.,  5   E.  34th  St., 

New  York. 
♦Clemens,    Samuel    L.,    New    York 

City. 
Clowes,     George     H.,     Waterbury, 

Conn. 
Cobb,   Henry  Iverson,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Cochran,  Hon.  W.  Bourke,  31  Nassau 

St.,  New  York. 
Coit,  J.  M.,  St.  PauPs  School,  Con- 
cord, N.H. 
Cole,  Hon.  Charles  C,  1705  N   St., 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Coleman,    Thomas    D.,    M.D.,    505 

Greene  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Coles,  Rev.  A.  W.,  D.D.,  316  Wash- 

ington  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
♦Collins,    Alfred   Quinton,   Carnegie 

Hall,  New  York  City. 
Collins.   Joseph,   M.D.,  47    W.  38th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Collins,   Michael   F.,  270    River   St, 

Troy,  N.Y. 
Conner,  P.  S.,  M.D.,  215  W.  9th  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Connolly,  M.  W.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
♦Conway,  Moncure  D.,  care  E.  Con- 
way, 29  Broadway,  New  York. 
Cooke,    George     Willis,    Wakefield, 

Mass. 
Coolidge,  Hon.  T.  Jefferson,  64  Ames 

Building.  Boston,  Mass. 
Cooper,  EUwood,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Corcoran,  John  W.,  LL.D.,  Tremont 

Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
Corliss,  Guy  C  H.,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 


ComwaUis,  Kinahan,  16  E.  22d  St., 
New  York. 

Corson,  Hiram,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Corthell,  E.  L.,  27  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Costa,  Paul  F.,  Security^  Building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Coues,  Elliott,  1726  N  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Cowan,  Dr.  Frank,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

♦Cox,  Kenyon,  75  W.  S5th  St.,  New 
York. 

Coy,  Edward  G.,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Crack,  S.  G.,  Macon,  Mo. 

Craig,  William  Bayard,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  Drake  University. 

Craigie,  Mrs.  Paul  M.  T.,  56  Lancas- 
ter Gate,  London,  England. 

Crampton,  C.  A.,  Int.  Rev.  Treas. 
Dept,  Washington,  D.C. 

Crandall,  Charles  H.,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 

Crane,  R.  T.,  Crane  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Crane,   William  H.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

♦Crawford,  F.  Marion,  66  5th  Ave., 
New  York. 

Crawshaw,  Prof.  W.  H.,  Colgate 
University,  Hamilton.  N.Y. 

Crunden,  Frederick  M.,  Public  Li- 
brary, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Culberton,  J.  C,  M.D.,  317  W.  7th 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Curtin,  Jeremiah,  Bristol,  Vt. 

Curtm,  Dr.  Roland  G.,  22  S.  i8th 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Curtis,  George  W.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Curtis,  H.  Holbrook,  M.D.,  1 18  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York. 

Curtis,  Prof.  Mattoon  M.,  43  Adel- 
bert  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Curtis,  William  E.,  30  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

Curtis,  William  Eleroy,  1801  Connect- 
icut Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cutting,  R.  Fulton,  32  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 

Dabney,  Prof.  Charles  W.,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

♦Dannat,  William  T.,  45  Avenue 
ViUiers,  Paris,  France. 

Dargan,  E.  Keith.  Darlington,  S.C. 

Davies.  Julien  T.,  32  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

Davis,  Dr.  Booth  Colwell,  Alfred, 
N.Y. 

Davis,  Hon.  H.  G.,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

Davis,  Hon.  John,  Court  of  Claims, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Davis,  Richard  Harding,  34  W.  30lh 
St.,  New  York. 

Day,  Richard  E.,  Litt.D.,  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  State  of  New  York, 
Albany. 

Dayton,  Charles  W.,  27  William  St., 
New  York. 

De  Blois,  Austen  K.,  Elgin,  lU. 

Deemer,  Hon.  H.  E.,  Red  Oak,  la. 

*De  Koven,  Reginald,  S^  Irving  PL, 
New  York. 

Dennis,  Charles  H.,  1893  Roscoe  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

De  Wolf,  J.  Halsey,  20  Market  Sq., 
Providence,  R.I. 

Dimock,  H.  F.,  Pier  No.  11,  North 
River,  N.Y. 

Dinwiddle,  William,  Kensington,  Md. 

Dithmar,  Edward  A.,  Hotel  San 
Remo,  8th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dixon,  J.  M.,  5886  Von  Veisen  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doane,  W.  H.,  2223  Auburn  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dodd,  Amzi,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 

Dodge,  Walter  Phelps,  225  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dolbear,  A.  E.,  Tufts  College,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Doremus,  Charles  A.,  59  W.  51st  St., 
New  York  City. 

Doughty,  William  Howard,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Douglas,  Rev.  George  W.,  D.D., 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y. 

Dowd,  C.  F.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Downes,  William  H.,  83  Sutherland 
.  Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Drake,  Gen.  J.  Madison,  116  Jeffer- 
son Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Draper,  Daniel,  Central  Park  Observ- 
atory, New  York  City. 

Dreiser,  Theodore, 6  W.  I02d  St,  New 
York  City. 

Dresser,  Horatio  W.,  272  Congress 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Drew,  John,  Racquet  Club,  New  York. 

Drexel,  George  W.,  600  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dmmgoole,  Will  Allen,  Estill  Springs, 
Tenn. 

Duane,  Russell,  911  Pine  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Du  Bois,  W.  E.  B.,  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dudley,  Charles  B.,  Drawer  334, 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dunning,  Rev.  A.  E.,  D.D.,  i  Somer- 
set St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


•Duveneck,  Frank,  Covington,  Ky. 
Dwight,  William  B.,  Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Dyer,  Col.  D.  B.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Eastman,  Joseph,  7 1  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
Eaton,  Hon.  John,  Washington,  D.C. 
Eberhard,     Ernest,    M.D.,       Vernon 

Heights,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 
Ebersole,  E.  C,  Toledo,  Iowa. 
Edgar,  William  C,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Edgren,  A.  H.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Edmunds,  A.    Lawrence,    P.O.    Box 

1425,  Boston,  Mass. 
Edwards,  George  Wharton,  Plainiield, 

N.J. 
Egan,  Maurice  Francis,  212  N.  Capi- 
tal St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
•Eggleston,  Edward,   Joshua's  Rock, 

Lake  George,  N.Y. 
Eidlitz,     Cyrus     L.    W.,    Townsend 

Building,  New  York  City. 
Eilers,    A.,     751    St.     Marks     Ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Eliot,   Pres.   Charles   W.,   LL.D.,   17 

Quin^  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ellery,  Chauncey,  St.  James  Building, 

Broadway  and  26th  St.,  New  York. 
Elverson,    James,   2024   Walnut   St., 

Philadelphia. 
Engelman,  George  J.,  208  Beacon  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Evans,  James,  M.D.,  Florence,  S.C. 
Evans,  J.  G.,  Grant  Park,  111. 
Everard,  Mrs.  James,  697  5th  Ave., 

New  York, 
Eyre,  Wilson,  Jr.,  929  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fairchild,  Hon.  Charles  S.,  46  Wall 

St.,  New  York. 
Fairchild,  George  T.,  Berea,  Ky. 
Famam,  Prof.  Henry  W.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Farrell,  James  C,  60  Willett  St,  Al- 
bany, N.Y. 
*Fawcett,    Edgar,    104  Gt.  Portland 

St.,  London,  England. 
Fels,    Maurice,    131 2     Franklin    St., 

Philadelphia. 
Ferguson,  Prof.  Henry,  123   Vernon 

St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Femald,  M.  C,  Orono,  Me. 
Fernow,   B.,  Army  and   Navy  Club, 

New  York. 
Finerty,  John  F.,  3562  Grand  Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 
Finley,  John  H.,  Care  S.  S.  McClure 

Co.,  141  E.  25th  St ,  New  York  City. 
Firm,  Joseph  L.,  62  Oak  St.,  Jersey 

City,  N.J. 
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Fiske,  Amos   K.,  7    West  43d  St, 

New  York  City. 
Fiske,  Harrison  Grey,  1432  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Fiske,   Stephen,   64   5th  Ave.,   New 

York. 
•Fiske,  Willard,  Florence,  Italy. 
Fitch,  Clyde,  147  East  38th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Flanders,   Henry,    419    Walnut    St., 

Philadelphia. 
Fleming,  Mrs.  Williamina  P.,  Harvard 

College    Observatory,    Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Flower,  B.  O.,  Pierce  Building,  Cop- 
ley Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Folwell,   William  W.,   1020  5th   St., 

S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Forman,  AUan,  20  Liberty  St.,  New 

York. 
♦Foote,  Arthur,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Fowler,  Hon.  Charles  M.,  720  North 

Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
*Fox,  John,  Jr.,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 
Frankland,   F.   W.,    346    Broadway, 

New  York. 
Freedley,  Edwin  F.,  3905  Fairmount 

Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Freer,  Frederick  W.,  Holbein  Studios, 

224  E.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
•French.  Daniel  C,  125  W.  nth  St., 

New  York. 
Fries,  John  W.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Frothingham,  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
•Fuller,  Henry  B.,  Chicago,  111. 
Fuller,  Hon.  MelvUle  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Fulton,    Robert    B.,    University    of 

Mississippi,  University  P.O.,  Miss. 
Funk,  I.  K.,  195  Washington  Park, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Gage,  Hon.  Lyman  J.,  45  Wall  St., 

New  York  City. 
Gaines,  R.  R.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Gallaudet,   Edward  M.,  LL.D.,  Gal- 

laudet  College,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gaily,  M.,  130  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
Gantt,  James  B.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Gardiner,  Charles  A.,  32  Nassau  St, 

New  York. 
•Garland,    Hamlin,    care    AfcClure's 

Magazine^  New  York  City. 
Garrett,  John  B.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
Gates,  Pres.  Merrill  E.,  LL.D.,  1429 

New  York  Ave.,  Washmgton,  D.C. 
Catling,  Richard  J.,  834  West  End 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Gay,  Dr.  George  W.,  665   Boylston 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
•Gay,  Walter,  73  Rue  Ampere,  Paris. 


Gaylpy,  Charles  Mills,  University  of 
Cal&omia,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Gelatt,  Roland  B.,  417  W.  Market 
St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

George,  A.  J.,  43  Thomdike  St., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Gerhardt,  Karl,  Box  23,  Station  A, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Gericke,  Wilhelm,  Upland  Road, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

♦Gibson,  C.  D.,  Players'  Club,  New 
York  City. 

Gibbons,  Henry,  Jr.,  920  Polk  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gifford,  R.  Swain,  152  W.  57th  St., 
New  York. 

Gilbert,  C.  B.,  500  West  121st  St., 
New  York  City. 

Gilbreath,  Sidney  G.,  Peabody  Nor- 
mal College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

♦Gilchrist,  W.  W.,  107  15th  St,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

♦Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  33  E.  17th 
St,  New  York. 

Giles,  William  A.,  64  Borden  Block, 
Chicago,  111. 

•Gillette,  William,  Plaza  Hotel,  New 
York. 

♦Oilman,  Pres.  D.  C,  LL.D.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Gladden,  Rev.  Washington,  D.D., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Goddard,  Morrill,  New  York  Journal^ 
New  York  City. 

♦Godwin,  Parke,  19  E.  37  th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Gordon,  Armstead  C,  Staunton,  Va. 

•Gordon,  Rev.  G.  A.,  D.D.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Gordy,  Wilbur  F.,  104  Gillette  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Gould,  G.  W.,  1631  Lunt  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Graham,  George  E.,  Manager  Press 
Association,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Graham,  George  S.,  509  Crozier  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•Grant,  Robert,  205  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston. 

Gray,  Elisha,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Gray,  Judge  J.  C,  Court  of  Appeals, 
Albany.  N.Y. 

Greene,  David  M.,  41  First  St.,  Troy, 
N.Y. 

Greene,  Col.  Jacob  L.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Greene,  J.  Warren,  3  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

•Gregory,'Eliot,6i22  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 
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Grew,  Henry  S.,  89  Beacon  St.^  Bos- 
ton, Msiss. 

Griffin,  Percy,  48  Exchange  PL,  New 
York. 

♦Griffis,  Rev.  William  Elliott,  D.D., 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Grinnell,  George  B.,  346  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Grosvenor,  Lemuel  E.,  185  Lindley 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Grosvenor,  Prof.  E.  A.,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 

Guild,  Curtis,  Jr.,  Box  1596,  Boston. 

Guthrie,  W.  D.,  52  William  St.,  New 
York. 

Habberton,  John,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

•Hadley.  Pres.  Arthur  T.,  LL.D., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hainer,  Bayard  F.,  Perry,  Okla. 

Haines,  H.  S.,  American  Society  Civil 
Engineers,  220  W.  57th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Halford,  R.  J.,  1622  22d  St,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hall,  C.  H.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Hall,  Thomas,  10  Water  St,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

HaUaday,  Waller,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Hallett,  Hon.  Moses  B.,  Denver, 
Col. 

Halsall,  W.  F.,  620  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Halstead,  Albert,  Postal  Telegraph 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Halstead,  Murat,  643  W.  4th  St., 
Cindnnari,  Ohio. 

Hamilton,  T.  F.,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.Y. 

Hamlin,  C.  S.,  Ames  Building,  Bos- 
ton. 

Hanford,  C.  H.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

•Hardy,  Arthur  Sherburne,  care  of 
E.  £  Hardy,  Tremont  Building, 
Boston. 

♦Harland,  Henry,  144  Cromwell 
Road,  London,  England. 

Harney,  George  E.,  113  E.  36th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Harney,  Will  Wallace,  Miami,  Fla. 

Harper,  Pres.  William  R.,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Harris,  Prof.  W.  T.,  LL.D.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

♦Harrison,  Alexander,  17  Rue  Cam- 
pagne  Premiere,  Paris,  France. 

Harrison,  Hon.  Carter  H.,  295  Schil- 
ler St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Harrison,  Hon.  Lynde,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


Harrison,  Ralph  C.,919  Pine  St,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Harter,  Creorge  A.,  Delaware  College, 

Newark,  Del. 
Hartwell,   H.   W.,  147  Summer  St. 

Waltham,  Mass. 
Harvey,   Alexander,   267     5th    Ave. 

New  York  City. 
Harvey,  George  F.,  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.Y. 
Haskell,  W.  E.,  the    Times^  Mmne 

apolis,  Minn. 
♦Hassam,  Childe,  152  W.    57th  St 

New  York. 
Hastings,  Frank  Seymour,  80  Broad 

way,  New  York  City. 
Haupt,  Prof.  Lewis  M.,  107  N.  35th 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hawes,  Miss  Susan  M.,  98  Park  Ave., 

Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Hawkins,  Rush  C,  21   W.   20th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Hawthorne,  Julian,  216  W.  138th  St., 

New  York. 
•Hay,  Hon.  John,  LL.D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Haynes,   D.  O.,  8  Spruce   St.,  New 

York. 
Hazard,  R.  G.,  Peacedale,  R.I. 
Henderson,  Hon.  J.  B.,  i6th  St.  and 

Florida  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
•Heme,  James  A.,  79  Convent  Ave., 

New  York. 
Herrick,  A.  B.,  120  Liberty  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Herrick,   Prof.   C.   Judson,    Denison 

University,  GranviUe.  Ohio. 
Herring,  William,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 
Hill,   J.    Stanhope,    21    Buckingham 

St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
HiUs,  Alfred  K.,  M.D.,  669  5th  Ave.. 

New  York. 
Hinds,    Prof.    J.    I.    D.,    Lebanon, 

Tenn. 
Hitchcock,  Hon.  Henry,  LL.D.,  709 

Wainwright    Building,    St.    I»uis, 

Mo. 
Hoadley,  Hon.  George,  22   William 

St,  New  York. 
Holland,  Rev.  Robert  A.,  2918  Pine 

St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Holt,    Henry,   29   W.  23d   St.,   New 

Yoric. 
•Howard,  Bronson,  201  W.  78th  St., 

New  York. 
•Howells,  W.   D.,  40   W.  59th   St, 

New  York. 
Howes.  Prof.  Charies  F.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Howland,  Richard  S.,  Journal  Office, 

Providence,  R.I. 
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Hoyt,    Colgate,   36    Wall  St^  New 

York. 
Hubbell,  Hon.  Charles  Bulkley,  New 

York  City. 
Hughes,   Rupert,  Criterion,   156  5th 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Hunneker,   James   G.,  care   Musical 

Cauriery  St.  James   Building,  New 

York  City. 
Hunt,   Richard  H.,  28  E.   21st    St., 

New  York  City. 
Huston,  J.  W.,  Boise  City,  Ida. 
♦Hutton,   Laurence,  care  of   Harper 

Brothers,  New  York  City. 
Hyde,  James  Nevins,  100  State  St., 

Chkago,  111. 
Jackson,   Theodore    F.,    10   W.   43d 

St.,  New  York. 
Jacobi,    A.,    M.D.,  19  E.    47th   St., 

New  York. 
Jacques,   David    R.,    120  Broadway, 

New  York. 
James,    Prof.    E.   J.,    University    of 

Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
*  James,  Henry,  Lambs  House,  Rye, 

England. 
♦James,  Prof.  William,  LL.D.,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Janeway,   Edward  G.,  M.D.,  36  W. 

40th  St.,  New  York, 
♦Jefferson,    Joseph',   LL.D.,    Players' 

Club,  New  York  City. 
Jenkins,  Judge  James  G.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Jenks,  Prof.  J.  W.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Jewett,  Miss  Sarah  Ome,  South  Ber- 
wick, Me. 
John,   Samuel   Will,   2669   Highland 

Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Johnson,    Henry  V.,   1038    Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.,  Denver,  Col. 
♦Johnson,    Robert    Underwood,    the 

Century  Magazine^  New  York  City. 
Johnstone,  E.  R.,  Titnes^  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Jones,  Breckenridge,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kaler,   James   Otis,   P.O.  Box    1079, 

Portland,  Me. 
Keasbey,   Lindley    M.,    Bryn    Mawr, 

Pa. 
Keaton,  Hon.  James   R.,  Oklahoma 

City,  Okla. 
♦Kelley,    Edgar    Stillman,    Stein  way 

Hall,  New  York  City. 
Kellogg,  Dr.  James  H.,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich. 
Kelly,  Robert   Morrow,  1536  2d  St., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Kenealy,  Alexander  C,  445  ist  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


♦Kennan,  George,  care  of  Redpath 
Lyceum,  120  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Kent,  William,  Passaic,  N.J. 

Kimball,  Benjamin  A.,  Concord,  N.H. 

Kingsbury,  Hon.  Frederick  J.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  Athenaeum  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  London. 

Kobbe,  Gustav,  138  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Kohlsaat,  H.  H.,  Chicago,  111. 

Kohns,  Lee,  27  W.  74th  St.,  New  York. 

Kursheedt,  Manuel  A.,  35  Warren 
St.,  New  York. 

♦La  Farge,  Bancel,  51  W.  loth  St., 
New  York. 

♦La  Farge,  John,  51  W.  loth  St., 
New  York. 

Laffam,  W.  M.,  335  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York. 

Landon,  J.  S.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Lang,  B.  J.,  8  Brimmer  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

♦Lathrop,  Francis,  29  Washington 
Sq.,  New  York. 

Lea,  Henry  Charles,  2000  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Leeman,  J.  Howard,  40  Water  St., 
Boston,  Mass 

Le  Gras,  Prof.  Gustave,  17  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Leipziger,  Dr.  Henry  M.,  324  E.  50th 
St.,  New  York. 

Leverett,  Frank,  312  N.  Thayer  St., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Levy,  James,  St.  Paul  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Lewis,  E.  H.,  Lewis  Inst.,  Madi- 
son and  Robey  Streets,  Chicago, 
111. 

Lindsey,  C.  E.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Lippincott,  Craig,  218  W.  Ritten- 
house  Sq.,  Philadelphia. 

Littlejohn,  Prof.  J.  Martin,  303  S. 
Main  St.,  Burkville,  Mo. 

♦Lodge,  Hon.  Henry  Cabot,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Logan,  James  E.,  M.D.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Logan,  Walter  S.,  27  William  St., 
New  York. 

Lord,  James  Brown,  160  5th  Ave , 
New  York. 

Loring,  Augustus  P.,  22  Congress  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

♦Lounsbury,  Prof.  Thomas  R.,  LL.D., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Low,  A.  Maurice,  1410  G.  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Ludlow,  Henry  G.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  P.O.  Box  1717, 
Boston,  Mass. 

•Mabie,  Hamilton  W.,  L.H.D,,  the 
Outlock,  New  York  City. 

MacLaren,  Archibald,  Loweiy  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Macmonnies,  Fred  W.,  Paris,  France. 

Magie,  W.  J.,  556  N.  Broad  St.,  Eliz- 
abeth, N.J. 

Magill,  Prof.  E.  H.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Magmder,  Benjamin  D.,  7  Washing- 
ton PI.,  Chicago. 

*Mahan,  Capt.  A.  T.,  160  W.  86th 
St.,  New  York. 

Marshall,  James,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Marshall,  Louis,  30  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

Martin,  John,  Grimes  Hid,  Staten 
Island,  New  York. 

Mason,  Miss  Ida,  i  Walnut  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mathews,Joseph  McD.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

•Matthews,  Brander,  681  West  End 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Maurice,  C.  S.,  Athens,  Pa. 

Mayer,  David,  1043  sth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

McBryde,  John  M.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

McCaJl,  John  A.,  346  Broadway,  New 
York. 

McCutcheon,  F.  W.,  40  WaU  St., 
New  York  City. 

McClure  A.  K.,  Times  Office,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

McCracken,  W.  D.,  The  Pierrepont, 
45  West  32d  St.,  New  York  City. 

•McDowell,  E.  A.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City. 

McKeen,  James,  32  Nassau  St,  New 
Yoric. 

•McKelway,  Hon.  St.  Clair,  121 
Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn. 

McKelway,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  121  Hicks 
St.,  Brooklyn. 

•McKim,  Charies  FoUen,  160  5th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

McLain,  John  S.,  Journal^  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

•McMaster,  John  Bach,  LL.D.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Means.  W.  G.,  Esq.,  40  Water  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Meigs,  John,  High  School,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 

*Melchers,  Gari  I.,  Egmont,  Holland. 

Merriam,  Prof.  A.R.,  D.D.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Metcalf,  Stephen  O.,  Providence, 
R.I. 


Metcalfe,  James  S.,  19  W.  31st  St., 

New  York. 
•Miller,   Joaquin,   Oakland    Heights, 

Cal. 
Miller,  George  Douglas,  125  State  St., 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Miller,  John  S.,  4810  Kenwood  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Milligan,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Mills,    Luther    L.,   122    Lasalle  St, 

Chicago,  111. 
•Mitchell,  Donald   G.,   LL.D.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Mitchell,  John  W.,  M.D.,  227  Benefit 

St.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Moffett,   Samuel   E.,  351    W.  114th 

St,  New  York. 
Morey,  Prof.  William  C,  Rochester, 

N.Y. 
Morrow,  Judge  W.  W.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Moulton,  Mrs.   Louise   Chandler,  28 

Rutland  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
♦Mowbray,  H.  Siddons,  66  W.  nth 

St.,  New  York  City. 
•Muir,  John,  Martinez,  Cal. 
Munn,  Charles  A.,   14  E.  22d    St., 

New  York. 
Munson,  C.  LaRue,  W^illiamsport,  Pa. 
Murray,  Grace  Peckham,  M.D.,  10  E. 

6oth  St.,  New  York  City. 
Myles,  Robert  C,  M.D.,  46  W.  38th 

St,  New  York. 
Naegele,  C.  F.,  318  W.  57th  St.,  New 

York. 
•Nelson,   Henry    Loomis,  New   Ro- 

cheUe,  N.Y. 
Nelson,  William  R.,  the  Star^  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
♦Nevm,  Ethelbert,  221  W.  57th  St., 

New  York  City. 
NicoU,  Delancy,  123  E.  38th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Northrop,  Pres.  Cyrus,   LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
•Norton,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot,  LL.D., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Noyes,  Daniel  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Oakley,  Henry,  243  E.  i8th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Ogden,    Robert   C,  784    Broadway, 

New  York. 
Olmsted,  John  C,  Brookline,  Mass. 
O'Meara,  Stephen,  59  Brighton  Ave., 

Allston,  Mass. 
Orlady,  George  B.,  Hunrington,  Pa. 
Ormond,    Alexander    T.,    Princeton, 

N.J. 
Osborne,  Thomas  M.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 
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Packard,  Prof.  A.  S.,  275  Angell  St., 
Providence,  R.I. 

Page,  Edward  D.,  238  E.  15th  St., 
New  York  City. 

♦Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  1759  R  St., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow,  Players*  Club, 
New  York. 

*Paine,  Prof.  John  K.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  6  Joy  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Paquin,  Paul,  M.D.,  Asheville,  N.C. 

♦Parker,  Prof.  Horatio  W.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Parker,  Judge  Alton  B.,Kingston,N.  Y. 

Parkman,  Henry,  LL.D.,  209  Wash- 
ington St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Parrish,  James  C,  45  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Parrish,  Samuel,  25  Broad  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Parsons,  A.  S.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Parsons,  Frank,  ii  St.  James  Ave., 
Boston. 

Patterson,  John  H.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Paxton,  James  D.,  47 1  Ashland  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  Mmn. 

Payne,  W.  H.,  M.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

♦Pearce,  Charles  Spragne,  Paris, 
France. 

Pearce,  Richard,  17 12  Sherman  Ave., 
Denver,  Col. 

♦Peck,  Prof.  Harry  Thurston,  LL.D., 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Peckham,  Wheeler  H.,  685  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Pelle,  Stanton  J.,  The  Concord, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Perkins,  C.  E.,  Burlington,  la. 

♦Perkins,  Hon.  James  Breck,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

♦Perry,  Thomas  Sargeant,  44  Sahu- 
rada  Machi,  Azabee,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Peterson,  Frederick,  M.D.,  201  W. 
54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Pettus,  Miss  Isabella  M.,  415  Madi- 
son Ave,  New  York. 

Pidgin,  Charles  Felton,  Room  256, 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pierce,  C.  S.,  "  Arisbe,"  Milford,  Pa. 

Pierson,  William,  13  Hillyer  St., 
Orange,  N.J. 

Place,  Chester  A.,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Poole,  Murray  E.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

♦Porter,  Benjamin  C,  22  W.  nth 
St.,  New  York. 

Porter,  D.  G.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

♦Potter,  Edward  Clark,  Enfield,  Mass. 


Potter.  Edward  T.,  Newport,  R.I. 
Pratt   Inst.   Free  library,   Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Pratt,  S.  G.,  176  W.  i86th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  63  Marl- 
boro St ,  Boston,  Mass. 
♦Pyle,  Howard,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Rawitzer,  S.,  44  E.  75th  St.,  New  York. 
Raymond,  Prof.  George  L.,  L.H.D., 

Princeton,  N.J. 
Rea,  George  Bronson,  80    Wall   St., 

New  York. 
♦Reid,   Robert,  Players'   Club,   New 

York  City. 
Reid,  Whitelaw,  450  Madison  Ave., 

New  York. 
♦Remington,    Frederick,    New    Ro- 

chelle,  N.Y. 
Reynolds,  James  B.,  84  Eldridge  St., 

New  York. 
♦Rhodes,  James  Ford,  176  Newbury 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rice,  Charles  E.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Rice,  Hon.  W.  N.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Richardson,  C.  W.,  M.D.,  131 7  Con- 
necticut Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
♦Riley,  James  Whitcomb,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 
Rinehart,  C.  D.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
♦Roberts,  C.  G.  D.,  Netherwood,  N.J. 
Robertson,   Miss    Clare    L.,    16   8th 

Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Robertson,.  Robert  H.,  160  5th  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Rock  wood.  Prof.  C.  G.,  Jr.,  34  Bayard 

Lane,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Roelker,  William  G.,  Providence,  R.I. 
♦Roosevelt,      President     Theodore, 

LL.D.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Root,  Charles  G.,  36  N.  Mam  St., 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Root,  Frederick  Stanley,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Rosendale,  Hon.  S.  W.,  57  State  St., 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Rosse,   Dr.   Irving  C,    11 10  F   St., 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Rotch,  Miss  Joanna,  Milton,  Norfolk 

County,  Mass. 
Rouse,  Henry  C,  45  Wall  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Rowe,  G.  H.  M.,  M.D.,  City  Hospital. 

Boston,  Mass. 
♦Royce,  Prof.  Josiah,  LL.D.,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
♦Ruckstuhl,   F.   W.,  939  8th    Ave., 

New  York. 
Russell,  Judge  Horace,  280  Broadway, 

New  York. 
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Russell,  Prof.  Isaac  F.,  D.C.L.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Russell,  R.  H.,  3  W.  29th  St.,  New 
York. 

Rutan,  Charles  H.,  iii  Davis  Ave., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

*St.  Gaudens,  Augustus,  3  bis  Rue  de 
Bagneux,  Paris. 

Saltus,  Edgar,  109  £.  i8th  St.,  New 
York. 

Sampson,  T.  R.,  Sherman,  Tex. 

Sanders,  D.  J.,  Biddle  University, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Sargent.  John  S.,  33  Tife  St.,  Chelsea, 
England. 

Satterlee,  Col.  Herbert  L.,  Ph.D.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Savage,  Richard  Henry,  Hotel  Gerard, 
123  W.  44th  St.,  New  York. 

Scarborough,  Prof.  W.  S.,  Wilber- 
force,  Ohio. 

Schadle,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  27  Pine  St.,  New 
York. 

Schirmer,  Rudolph  G.,  35  Union  Sq., 
New  York. 

Schmidt,  Prof.  Nathaniel,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.Y. 

♦Schurz,  Hon.  Carl,  LL.D.,  16  E. 
64th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  L.,  135  E.  21st 
St.,  New  York. 

Schwan,  L.  M.,  80  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Scribner,  Frank  K.,  26  E.  21st  St., 
New  York. 

♦Scudder,  Horace  E.,  LL.D.,  17 
Buckingham  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Seward,  Hon.  Frederick  W.,  Mont- 
rose, Westchester  County,  N.Y. 

Seymour,  John  S.,  27  Pine  St.,  New 
York. 

Seymour,  John  S.,  40  Wall  St.,  New 
York. 

♦Shaler,  Prof.  N.  S.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Shedd,  J.  Herbert,  Providence,  R.I. 

Sheldon,  George  R.,  4  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City. 

♦Shelley,  Harry  Rowe,  35  Union  Sq., 
New  York. 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.,  85  Pros- 
pect St.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Shepley,  George  F.,  Ames  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sherman,  D.  C,  25  Madison  St., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

♦Simmons,  Edward,  Carnegie  Build- 
ing, New  Yoric. 


♦Sloane,  Prof.  W.   M.,    109  E.  69th 

St.,  New  York. 
Slocum,  Miss   Jane  M.,  126  W.  23d 

St.,  New  York. 
Smith,  Edwin  Burritt,  164  Dearborn 

St.,  Chicago. 
Smith,  Eugene,  31  Nassau  St.,  New 

York. 
Smith,     Pres.     George    Williamson, 

D.D.,    Trinity  College,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
Smith,  F.  Hopkinson,  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York. 
Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  LL.D.,  125 

College  St,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
Smith,  W.  W.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Sneath,  Prof.  E.  Hersey,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Conn. 
Solly,  Dr.  S.  Edwin,  Colorado  Springs, 

Col. 
Speer,  Hon.  Emory,  Macon,  Ga. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Sarah  A., 9th  and  D  Sts., 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Stackhouse,     T.    B.,    Dillon,    S.C, 

Box  168. 
Steams,    Frederick,    371     Lafayette 

Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
♦Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  Bronx- 

vUle,  N.Y. 
Sterling,  E.  C,  22  Westmoreland  PL, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stevenson,  Adrian   D.,   18  Wall  St., 

New  York. 
Stickney,     George,     care     of     First 

National     Bank,     Grand     Haven, 

Mich. 
♦Stilhnan,  W.  J.,  Rome,  Italy. 
♦Stimson,  Frederic  J.,  709  Exchange 

Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
♦Stockton,  Frank   R.,  Convent   Sta- 
tion, N.J. 
♦Stoddard,  Charles  Warren,  Catholic 

University,  Washington,  D.C. 
Stokes,  James,  49  Cedar  St.,   New 

York. 
Stone,  Alfred  Holt,  Greenville,   Miss. 
Stone,  George  H.,  Thompsonville,  Ga. 
Stowe,  Alfred,  49  Westminster  St., 

Providence,  R.I. 
Straus,  Isador,  6th  Ave.  and  33d  St., 

New  York. 
Street,  Hon.  Robt.  G.,  Court  House, 

Galveston,  Texas. 
Street,  Webster,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Sullivan,  Isaac,  Hailey,  Ida. 
♦Sullivan,  T.    R.,  31    MassachusetU 

Ave.,  Boston. 
Sumner,  George  G.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Sunderland,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 
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Swift,  E.  Y.,  184  Lafayette  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 
Taft,  Royal  C,  Box  1144,  Providence, 

R.L 
Taft,  Hon.  Russell  Smith,  Burlmgton, 

Vt. 
Taggart,   Rush,  195  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  L  T.,  Hotel  Kensington, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Talcott,  J.  B.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Taylor,    Hon.    Frederick     R.,    Fort 

Wayne,  Ind. 
Taylor,  H.  C,  Chatfield,  100  Wash- 
ington St.,  Chicago. 
Taylor,   James  Knox,  The  Portland, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Taylor,  Pres.  James  M^  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Terry,  Seth  S.,  66  Broadway,  N.Y. 
Thatcher,  Prof.  Oliver  J.,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
•Thayer,  Abbott  H.,  Scarborough -on- 

Hudson,  N.Y. 
Thayer,  Hon.  Amos  Madden,  Federal 

Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Thiry,  J.  H.,  181  Academy  St.,  Long 

Island  City,  N.Y. 
Thomas,  Allen  M.,  45  W.  54th  St., 

New  York. 
•Thomas,  Augustus,  New   Rochelle, 

N.Y. 
Thomas,  Samuel,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 
Thompson,    Hugh     L.,    Waterbury, 

Conn. 
•Thompson,  Maurice,  Crawfordsville, 

Ind. 
Thompson,   Hon.  O.  C,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Thompson,   Hon.    Sejrmour    D.,    35 

Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
Thomson,  Dr.  William,  1426  Walnut 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thurber,  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  3482,  New 

York. 
Thurston,   Ernest   L.,  1508  Kenesaw 

St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Torrance,    Hon.  David,  105  Atwater 

Ave.,  Derby,  Conn. 
Townsend,  James  B.,  Calumet  Club, 

New  York. 
Townsend,  Prof.  W.  K.,  D.C.L.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Trask,  Mrs.  Spencer,  27  Pine  St.,  New 

York. 
Trask,   Spencer,   27    Pine    St.,   New 

York. 
•Trent,  Prof.  W.  P.,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Tmax,  Judge  Chauncey  S.,  52  Broad- 
way, N.Y. 


Trumbull,   William,    P.O.   Box    133, 

Litchfield,  Conn. 
•Twacthman,    John   H.,  Greenwich, 

Conn. 
•Van    der   Stucken,    F.,   Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
•Van  Dyke,  Rev.  Henry,  D.D.,  14  E. 

37th  St.,  New  York. 
Vaughan,   J.  C,   P.O.    Box  688,  148 

W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
•Veddcr,  Elihu,  Century  Club,  New 

York. 
•Vinton,  Frederick  P.f  247  Newbury 

St.,  Boston. 
Von  Post,  H.  C,  32  W.  57th  St.,  New 

York. 
Von  Stade,  F.  H.,  316  5th  Ave.,  New 

York  City. 
Wagner,  Dr.  Henry  L.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Waite,   Prof.  Charles  E.,  University 

of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Walker,  Edwin,  2612  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
•Walker,  Henry  Oliver,  154  W.  55th 

St.,  New  York. 
•Walker,   Horatio,   51    W.    loth  St., 

New  York. 
•Walker,  John  Brisben,  Cosmopolitan 

AfagoMtfUy  New  York. 
Walker,  W.  S.,  610  Manhattan  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 
Ward,    Miss   Anna    L.,   Waterbury, 

Conn. 
Ward,  Rev.  George  M.,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.Y. 
Ward,   H.   C,    438  5th   Ave.,   New 

York. 
Ward,  Samuel  B.,  M.D.,  281  Sute  St., 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Ward,   Prof.  WUUam   G.,  281  Dart- 
mouth St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Warmouth,   H.   C,    107    Camp    St., 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Warner,  Hon.  A.  J.,  Msuietta,  Ohio. 
Warren,  H.  C,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Warren,  S.  Edyrard,  Newton,  Mass. 
Waterman,  Hon.  C.  M.,  Davenport,  la. 
Waters,  Robert,  502  Palisade  Ave., 

West  Hoboken,  N.J. 
Watrous,   Prof.  George   D.,   D.C.L., 

121  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wayland,  C.  N.,  9  W.  36th  St.,  New 

York. 
Wayland,  Mrs.  Francis,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Webster,   Owen,    328   Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 
•Weir,   J.   Alden,  146   W.  55th  St., 

New  York. 
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Wells,  Edward  W.,  34  Prospect  St., 

Hartford,  Conn. 
♦Wendell,     Prof.     Barrett,     Boston, 

Mass. 
Wesiinghouse,   Mrs.   George,   Blaine 

House,  Washington,  D.C. 
Wheeler,  J.  Davenport,  2  Rue  Mar- 

boeuf,  Ave.  de  TAlma,  Paris. 
♦White,   Hon.    Andrew    D.,   LL.D., 

Berlin,  Germany. 
White,   Prof.   H.   C,   University    of 

Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
White,  Stanford,  160  5th  Ave.,  New 

York. 
Whitehead,    Rev.    John,     Waltham, 

Mass. 
♦Whitmg,  Arthur,  Windsor,  Vt. 
Willard,   Ernest    R.,   the    Democrat^ 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
WiUcox,  Prof.  W.  F.,  Cornell  Univer- 

sity,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Williams,  C.  R.,  the  News^  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
Williamson,  Mrs.   E.   £.,   310  Broad 

St.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Wilson,  George  Y.,  Brown  University, 

Providence. 
♦Wilson,  Prof.  Woodrow,  Princeton, 

N.J. 
Winship,  Rev.  A.  E.,  D.D.,  3  Somer- 
set St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


♦Winter,  William,  the   Tribune^  New 

York  City. 
♦Wister,   Owen,    328   Chestnut    St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wolf,  Miss  Alice  R.,  1251  Westmin- 
ster St.,  Providence,  R.I. 
♦Wood,  Thomas  W. 
♦  Woodberry,  George  E.,  care  of  Atlan- 
tic Monthly^  Boston,  Mass. 
Woodhull,    Prof.    J.    F.,     Teachers' 

College,  Columbia  University,  New 

York. 
Woods,  Hon.  C.  A.,  LL.D.,  Marion, 

S.C. 
Woods,  Edward  S.,  688  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Woollett,  Sidney,  Newport,  R.I. 
WooUey,  R.  W.,  New  York    World, 

New  York. 
Woolsey,  Prof.  Theodore  S.,  D.CL., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Woolworth,  Hon.  I.  M.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Wright,    Hon.    Carroll    D.,    LL,D., 

Washington,  D.C. 
Wurts,  Prof.  John,  13  Whitney  Ave., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wylie,  W.  G.,  28  W.  40th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Yates,  Lorenzo  G.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Yost,  J.  W.,  289  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Young,  Prof.  A.,  Evanston,  111. 


The  following  persons  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  Association 
during  the  winter  of  1903-04,  and  are  recorded  in  this  separate  alphabetical 
arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  reference. 


Anderson,  George   W.,  43  Tremont 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Hon.  Charles  Francis,  LL.D., 

23  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Abbott,  Anson  F.,  Waterburv,  Conn. 
Arnold,  Miss  Sarah  Louise,  Simmons 

College,  Boston,  Mass. 
Abbe,  Mrs.  Robert,  11  W.  50th  St, 

New  York  City. 
Andrews,  Robert  Day,  2  Gordon  Ter- 
race, Brookline,  Mass. 
Andrews,  William   Loring,  M.A.,  16 

E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Acheson,  Edward  G.,  Niagara  Falls, 

N.Y. 
Atkinson,     Edward,      Heath     Hill, 

Brookline,  Mass. 
Brady,  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend,  LL.D., 

455  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Beck,  Carl,  M.D.,  President  St.  Marks 

Hospital,  37  E.  31st  St.,  New  York 

City. 
Brumbaugh,  M.  G.  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bliss,  Cornelius  N.,  117    Duane  St, 

New  York  City. 
Butler,  William  E.,  98  Tremont  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Bardeen,  C.  W..  406  So.  FrankUn  St., 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Brown,  George  P.,  Bloomington,  111. 
Bashford,  Joseph  W.,  D.D.,  President 

Ohio   Wesleyan    Seminary,   Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 
Baker,  James   H.,   LL.D.,   President 

University  of  Colorado, Boulder,Col. 
Brewster,  Eugene  V.,  26  Court   St., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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NECROLOGY. 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  has  suffered  the  loss 
of  notable  members  long  and  honorably  identified  with  its 
history  and  development, — men  whose  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature of  social  science  and  whose  counsels  in  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  will  be  treasured  in  the  memories 
of  their  co-workers.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Hon. 
Francis  Wayland,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  LL.D., 
Colonel  H.  M.  Boies,  Hon.  Seymour  Dexter, — men  not  only 
well  known  in  their  respective  communities,  but  of  wide  re- 
pute in  special  fields  of  sociological  investigation.  The  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Judge  Wayland  was  read  by 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  honorary  president  of  the  Association,  at  the 
Boston  meeting  of  the  Association: — 

Hardly  any  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  hear  me  can  re- 
member, I  think,  when  our  genial,  talented,  and  philanthropic 
friend.  Judge  Wayland,  was  not  a  member  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association.  But  a  few  of  us  can  by  an  effort 
which  takes  us  back  into  that  misty  and  germinating  spring- 
time of  our  society,  so  much  like  these  growing  and  glowing 
days  of  May,  when  youth  could  be  predicated  of  some  of  us, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  youth  animated  those  who  had  passed 
beyond  the  extreme  boundary  of  that  period  in  life.  He  did 
not,  I  think,  participate,  except  as  an  auditor,  in  the  general 
meeting  we  held  at  New  Haven  in  October,  1866,  when  his 
neighbor,  Professor  Oilman,  at  that  time,  and  President  Woolsey 
were  prominent  in  our  debates.  But  about  ten  years  later,  if 
I  remember  aright,  he  joined  us  at  Saratoga,  and  soon  came 
to  be  the  head  of  our  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  in  which 
he  continued  active  until  infirmities  beset  him,  and  deprived 
us  of  his  cheering  presence  at  our  gatherings,  whether  of  the 
whole  Association  or  of  the  Council,  in  which  he  was  always 
active  and  efficient.  In  all,  then,  for  more  than  a  quarter- 
century  he  was  of  us  and  with  us,  and  for  three  years  was  our 
President.  No  man  has  rendered  such  long  and  so  efficient 
service  to  the  cause  of  social  science  as  Dean  Wayland;  and 
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the  title  he  bore  in  the  Law  School,  to  which  he  was  daily  and 
hourly  devoted,  might  well  have  been  given  him  in  our  body, 
— he  was  the  Dean  of  Social  Science. 

Yet,  when  it  is  asked  what  written  work  remains  to  testify 
of  his  service  or  what  institution  can  be  pointed  to  as  his  cre- 
ation, his  friends  might  hesitate  a  moment  for  an  answer.  I 
suppose  the  Law  School  at  New  Haven  could  never  have  been 
what  it  is  but  for  him,  yet  it  existed  before  he  put  his  energetic 
hand  to  the  work  of  its  reorganization.  He  wrote  readily, 
logically,  wittily,  and  constantly,  yet  never  concentrated  his 
efforts  upon  a  particular  task  of  literature,  ethics,  or  juris- 
prudence. He  did  not  seek  political  distinction  or  the  glory 
of  the  successful  orator.  He  allowed  others,  far  inferior  to 
himself  in  all  that  constitutes  fitness  for  public  duty,  to  pass 
him  in  the  dusty  race-course  for  municipal  and  national  honors. 
Partly  this  might  be  for  the  reason  that  the  American  way 
of  life,  so  toilsome  to  many,  especially  in  his  chosen  profession, 
was  made  easy  to  him  by  favoring  circumstances,  and  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  put  forth  those  exertions  which  lead  to  pro- 
fessional distinction.  He  early  reached  that  life  of  leisure 
which  is  the  professed  goal  of  educated  men,  and  he  had  some- 
thing of  those  leisurely  habits  which  naturally  result.  But 
along  with  this  capacity  for  leisure  there  existed  in  Wayland's 
conscience,  from  inheritance  and  upon  principle,  something 
which  kept  him  ever  awake  to  the  call  of  moral  duty.  It  was 
not  that  sensitiveness  which  Matthew  Arnold  so  strikingly 
pictures  or  suggests  in  the  nature  of  his  friend  Arthur  Clough : — 

"Some  life  of  men  unblest 
He  knew  which  made  him  droop  and  filled  his  head ; 
He  went,  his  piping  took  a  troubled  sound 
Of  storms  that  rage  outside  our  happy  ground ; 
He  could  not  wait  their  passing — he  is  dead." 

No,  Wayland  was  susceptible  to  many  impressions,  but  not 
to  the  melancholy  of  poets.  He  was  cheerfulness  itself,  and 
had  such  robust  faith  in  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  that  he  had 
no  temptation  to  despond.  His  was  that  nobler  uneasiness 
which  springs  from  a  wish  to  share  with  others  the  good  for 
which  one  is  devoutly  thankful,  but  does  not  ascribe  to  any 
surpassing  merit  in  himself.     Also,  he  had  that  sense  of  duty 
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to  the  community  which  finds  its  best  expression  in  rendering 
unpaid  service  to  the  land  and  the  people  among  whom  our 
lot  is  cast.  Wayland  would  not  sourly  abstain  from  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  but  would  take  some  pains  that  others 
should  have  their  share.  He  had,  too,  in  a  milder  form  that 
quality  which  General  Jackson  once  tersely  expressed,  in 
trying  to  save  one  of  his  friends  from  the  reproach  of  being 
thought  quarrelsome.  **My  friend,  Patten  Anderson,  sir" 
(to  the  lawyer  who  was  cross-examining  him,  and  with  a 
piercing  glance  intended  to  point  the  remark  in  that  direction), 
**was  the  natural  enemy  of  all  scoundrels ^  The  crookedness 
and  depravities  of  his  fellow-beings  excited  in  Wayland  a 
mixture  of  disgust  and  animosity  which  loathed  the  sin,  but 
viewed  the  sinner  with  compassion.  Hence  he  was  well  at 
home  in  his  position  of  reforming  prison  discipline,  and  dis- 
posing, once  for  all,  of  the  vicious  tramp. 

It  was  in  a  report  on  tramps  to  the  Conference  of  Charities 
at  Cincinnati,  in  1878,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  I  first  came 
into  fraternal  co-operation  with  Judge  Wayland.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  joint  one  of  this  Association  and  the  conference, — 
the  last  we  ever  held  in  that  combination, — and  we  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  good  people  of  Cincinnati,  with 
their  happy  blending  of  Southern  courtesy  and  Northern 
ideaUty.  There  for  the  first  time  I  came  to  appreciate  Way- 
land's  noteworthy  social  gift.  Our  mutual  friend,  Frank  Bird, 
the  Warwick  of  Massachusetts  poUtics,  used  to  say  that  his 
own  chief  talent  was  to  get  a  dozen  good  fellows  together 
round  a  dinner-table;  and  Wayland  had  the  same  art.  It 
must  include,  however,  to  suit  his  taste,  a  fair  representation 
of  agreeable  women;  and  our  Association  owed  much  to  him, 
for  twenty  years,  in  bringing  to  our  meetings,  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers,  so  many  brilliant  and  charming 
women.  Saratoga  was  his  chosen  field  for  this;  and  he  held 
us  there  during  his  presidency  and  for  ten  years  after  by  this 
annual  attraction  of  the  gentler  sex,  instructing  us  about 
health  and  education,  and  rendering  the  small  tables  d'hHe  at 
the  United  States  Hotel,  sparkling  with  wit  and  grace  in  con- 
versation. We  miss  this  amiable  element  now  for  several 
years,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  restored  to  us  by  Wayland's  suc- 
cessors. 
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I  was  long  associated  with  him  in  this  career,  not  of  glory, — 
ah,  far  enough  from  that, — ^but  of  social  service  to  our  country. 
As  we  were  leaving  Saratoga  for  the  last  time,  after  one  of 
our  week's  sessions  there, — for  Wayland  seldom  contented 
himself  with  less  than  a  week, — he  said  to  me:  "We  have  kept 
this  up,  for  a  long  time.  How  much  longer  can  we  hope  for 
it?"  A  few  years  more  were  allotted  to  us, — at  New  Haven 
and  at  Washington, — and  then  the  curtain  fell.  An  incapacita- 
ting infirmity  came  upon  him.  He  endured  it  with  the  same 
good  cheer  that  had  marked  his  days  of  strength  and  activity; 
and  his  light  went  out  at  last,  as  it  had  shined  for  a  lifetime, 
beaconing  the  way  for  others  less  fortunate,  but  with  no  pre- 
mature darkening  of  its  rays. 

"Yes,  thou  art  gone!  and  round  me,  too,  the  night 
In  ever-nearing  circle  weaves  her  shade: 
I  see  her  veil  draw  soft  across  the  day, 
I  feel  her  slowly  chilling  breath  invade 
The  cheek  grown  thin,  the  brown  hair  sprent  with  gray; 
I  feel  her  finger  light 

Laid  pausefully  upon  Life's  headlong  train ; 
And  hope,  once  crushed,  less  quickly  springs  again. 

"And  long  the  way  appears,  which  seemed  so  short 
To  the  less  practised  eye  of  sanguine  youth; 
And  high  the  mountain-tops  in  cloudy  air, 
The  mountain-tops  where  is  the  throne  of  Truth : 
Unbreachable  the  fort 
Of  the  long-battered  world  uplifts  its  wall; 
And  strange  and  vain  the  earthly  turmoil  grows, 
And  near  and  real  the  charm  of  thy  repose, 
And  night,  as  welcome  as  a  friend,  would  fall." 

We  shall  be  fortunate  if,  when  that  night  shuts  down,  it 
finds  us  as  useful  in  our  generation  and  as  sincerely  lamented 
as  the  companion  of  our  toil  and  pleasure,  whom  Mr.  Kings- 
bury has  so  well  portrayed  in  his  communication. 

The  communication  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  F.  J.  Kingsbury, 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Sanborn's  paper,  is  as  follows : — 

Since  our  last  meeting  this  society  has  sustained  a  serious 
loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  life-members,  the  Hon.  Francis 
Wayland,  LL.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.     Dr.  Wayland  was 
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the  President  of  this  society  for  three  years  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Jurisprudence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  He  never  missed  a  meeting  when  in  the  country 
until  detained  from  the  last  two  by  illness. 

He  had  a  genius  for  organization.  He  was  always  one  of 
the  earliest  to  get  the  work  of  his  department  provided  for, 
and  that  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

At  our  annual  meetings  he  was  early  on  the  ground,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  of  detail  connected  with 
the  meetings. 

His  commanding  figure,  his  genial  bearing,  his  sound  sense, 
and  his  keen  humor  were  conspicuous  among  the  attractions 
of  our  society. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  will  not  perhaps  miss  him 
long,  but  to  those  who  remember  him  at  all  it  will  be  a  regret 
to  miss  his  presence  and  a  pleasure  to  enjoy  its  memory. 

Resolved,  That  this  minute  be  entered  on  our  records  and  a  copy  trans- 
mitted to  Mrs.  Wayland. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  in  New  York 
City,  Jan.  13,  1904,  this  minute,  introduced  by  the  General 
Secretary,  was  also  adopted  and  ordered  on  file : — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  LL.D.,  formerly 
President  of  the  Association  and  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Jurisprudence,  this  society  has  suffered  irreparable  loss. 
During  the  extended  period  of  his  connection  with  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  Dr.  Wayland  labored  incessantly  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  body  whose  activities  were  enlarged  and  quickened  by 
his  unremitting  attention  to  the  administrative  duties  which  he  performed 
with  signal  efficiency,  thoroughness,  and  tact.  Even  in  the  years  of  phys- 
ical enfeeblement  and  trial  his  interest  never  wavered,  and  to  the  last  his 
hope  of  further  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Association  did  not  falter. 
The  members  of  this  Board  bear  willing  and  eager  testimony  to  the  wise 
and  gracious  influence  of  Dr.  Wayland  in  shaping  the  executive  affairs 
of  the  Association,  so  as  to  promote  not  only  inward  harmony,  but  also 
that  concerted  and  far-reaching  effort  which  should  characterize  an  or- 
ganization national  in  scope.  His  presence  and  words  inspired  both  con- 
fidence and  courage  to  undertake  achievements  wholly  in  consonance 
with  the  recognized  aims  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  and 
he  assumed  whatever  burden  was  laid  upon  him  with  a  cheerful  prompti- 
tude which  served  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  his  associates.  In  his  death 
we  are  deeply  and  painfully  conscious  of  a  strong  prop  withdrawn,  and 
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his  memory  will  be  tenderly  cherished  as  the  memory  of  a  loved  and 
honored  associate  ever  foremost  in  labors  for  the  upbuilding  of  his  fellow- 
men  into  the  larger  stature  of  manhood. 

From  the  columns  of  a  Scranton  (Pa.)  newspaper  we  are 
privileged  to  insert  this  editorial  summary  of  the  rare  personal 
qualities  of  Colonel  Henry  M.  Boies,  for  some  years  a  member 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association: — 

HENRY   M.    BOIES. 

To  what  was  said  Saturday  in  the  hurriedly  prepared  but 
yet  very  accurate  sketch  and  estimate  of  Colonel  Boies  little 
remains  to  be  added,  except  to  point  out  some  of  the  qualities 
of  the  man  which  make  his  loss  so  keenly  felt. 

He  was  a  rare  combination  of  the  captain  of  industry,  the 
student,  the  social  reformer,  and  the  miUtant  Christian  gentle- 
man. Seldom  do  we  find  in  one  person  so  many  elements  of 
force  and  distinction.  In  each  of  these  sides  of  his  character 
he  was  not  content  to  be  inconspicuous :  he  led.  Nor  was  his 
leadership  prompted  by  mere  egotism  or  the  love  of  men's 
applause.  It  was  due  to  unfaiHng  energy,  inexhaustible  moral 
courage,  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the  obligation  which  he 
owed  to  his  fellow-men.  He  had  been  blessed  with  wealth, 
and  he  used  it  to  do  good.  He  had  been  blessed  with  natural 
ability  of  a  high  order,  and  he  cultivated  his  talents  and  gave 
the  benefit  of  them  freely  to  the  community.  He  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''compromise''  where  a  principle 
was  involved ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  firmness  and  sternness,  he 
was  most  tender-hearted  and  humane.  By  the  most  of  us 
he  is  best  remembered  as  the  fighter,  who  poised  his  lance  full 
against  every  target  of  evnl  that  came  within  his  observation, 
and  thrust  the  weapon  forward  with  unflinching  hand.  Yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  homes  in  which  his  memory  is  cherished 
because  of  kindnesses  shown  without  pubHcity.  As  a  contro- 
versialist he  stood  with  his  back  against  the  rock  of  his  con- 
viction and  challenged  the  world,  but  as  a  man  he  held  his 
power  and  means  as  a  trust  for  instant  accounting  at  the  call 
of  worthy  purposes  or  of  human  misery  or  distress. 
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I.     NEW    ASPECTS    OF    EMPLOYER'S    WELFARE 

WORK. 

BY  JOHN   GRAHAM    BROOKS,    PRESIDENT  OF  THE    ASSOCIATION. 

It  carries  no  overstatement  to  say  that  thousands  of  em- 
ployers are  now  showing  very  imusual  concern  about  what 
are  known  as  Welfare  Institutions.  *  *What  can  I  do  with  my 
workmen  to  secure  more  contentment  and  stability  in  my 
business?"  is  a  question  one  hears  on  every  hand  from  first- 
rate  men  of  affairs.  There  is  scarcely  an  industrial  centre  in 
which  specific  employers  are  not  either  trying  some  better- 
ment scheme  or  anxiously  brooding  over  one. 

If  it  is  asked  why  this  interest  has  just  now  so  general  a 
quickening,  the  answer  is  probably  in  the  plain  facts  of  more 
effective  trade-union  assertion  and  of  general  industrial  fric- 
tion so  wide-spread  and  so  serious  as  to  compel  attention  to 
all  practicable  possibilities  of  lessening  this  waste  within  the 
wage  system. 

Aroused  curiosity  about  welfare  work  of  all  kinds  is  of 
course  only  one  phase  of  the  new  solicitude  about  the  working 
of  our  industrial  system.  Another  phase  appears  in  those 
employers'  associations  which  enter  the  field  with  no  positive 
or  constructive  policy  but  only  to  measure  their  strength 
against  the  trade  unions. 

Other  employers'  associations  recognize  the  trade  unions 
outright,  even  though  it  involve  the  principle  of  the  closed 
shop;  an  absolute  unionizing  of  the  business.  Through  joint 
agreements,  employers  and  wage-earners  work  to  the  common 
end  of  deciding  together  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  ser- 
vice. 

Under  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  labor  disputes 
the  traditional  right  of  the  employer  to  exercise  entire  author- 
ity over  the  business.  It  is  under  this  joint  agreement  that 
there  is  slowly  working  out  a  division  of  this  authority.     That 
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this  authority  should  be  divided  is  now  admitted  by  our  high- 
est court  decisions,  by  public  opinion,  and  by  hundreds  of 
employers.  The  feudal  and  unawakened  employer  is  still 
fighting  for  the  whole  authority ;  while  the  newer,  more  igno- 
rant, and  reckless  trade  unions  are  asserting  a  sovereignty  over 
the  business  that  would  cripple  it  if  these  claims  were  not 
checked. 

It  is  between  these  extremes  that  the  joint  agreement  is 
doing  its  educational  service  in  showing  where  the  division 
of  authority  lies  between  employer  and  employed ;  where  these 
dividing  lines  are  to  be  drawn,  so  that  business  enterprise, 
efl&ciency,  and  success  shall  not  suffer. 

That  the  delicate  and  costly  risks  of  the  business  are  so 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  employers  is  proof  that  his  area  of 
rights  must  be  clearly  defined  and  definitely  understood  by 
his  workers.  It  is  precisely  this  work  which  joint  agreements 
are  now  doing  in  this  country.  I  note  them  here  because 
they  belong  to.  welfare  institutions  in  their  highest  form. 

This  change  of  opinion  about  authority  among  many  of 
those  who  direct  large  affairs  should  be  stated  together  with 
another  opinion  which  one  hears  more  and  more  from  very 
able  men;  namely,  that  a  great  deal  more  information  about 
employers'  methods  can  be  given  to  the  workmen  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  business.  How  much  secrecy  is  still 
necessary,  how  much  and  what  kind  of  information  may  be 
imparted,  is  of  course  in  each  business  a  purely  practical  ques- 
tion, but  that  secrecy  has  been  a  good  deal  overworked  is  now 
one  of  the  commonest  admissions.  The  statement  of  this  fact 
has  its  place  in  the  present  discussion  because  labor  imder 
welfare  institutions  cannot  possibly  be  educated  without  in- 
formation about  the  business,  especially  information  about 
fixed  charges, — information  about  its  risks,  its  difficulties,  the 
nature  of  competition,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  even  about 
the  profits. 

A  successful  employer,  J.  D.  Hibbard,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Metal  Trades  Association,  has  just  said  publicly  that 
his  association  is  using  the  joint  agreement  to  educate  their 
fifteen  thousand  men  on  these  more  obscure  business  diflScul- 
ties.  He  adds,  *  *We  are  taking  them  into  our  confidence  in 
a  straightforward  manner,  and  showing  them  facts  and  figures.*' 
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He  says  further,  '  *But  the  employers  need  education  precisely 
as  much  as  the  workmen/' 

President  Eliot  reports  Agassiz  as  saying  to  him  long  ago 
that  he  could  not  understand  why  the  employers  refused  these 
confidential  relations  with  their  workmen. 

We  do  not  dare  any  longer  to  use  the  French  word  patronage, 
which  is,  I  think,  the  only  single  word  which  historically 
stands  for  what  we  are  discussing.  Patronage  is  that  extra 
betterment  work  done  by  employers  for  their  workmen.  The 
best  writer  on  patronage,  Hubert  Valleroux,  says  its  origin 
was  in  the  affable  relation  of  certain  Roman  patricians  toward 
their  plebs;  but  it  developed  in  certain  religious  and  feudal 
conditions  which  one  may  still  see  in  a  score  of  places  in 
Europe  where  the  business  is  carried  on  in  small  and  isolated 
country  districts,  like  the  Val  de  Harm.  I  have  there  heard 
the  workmen  and  women  uniformly  speak  of  the  employer 
as  le  bon  pere,  le  bon  patron;  and  there  is  a  beauty  about  it, 
like  that  of  a  time-tinted  ruin.  I  wondered  what  degree  of 
merriment  it  would  arouse  among  Pittsburg  iron  workers  or 
Chicago  stock-yard  men  to  hear  Mr.  Frick  or  Armour  seriously 
spoken  of  as  ^  bon  patron  or  the  good  father.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  in  this  country  this  feudal  tradition  of  patronage 
is  at  an  end.  It  dies  rapidly  in  Europe  whenever  it  is  touched 
by  city  life.  Its  association  with  various  charity  benevolences 
would  alone  discredit  it. 

The  American  employer  has  few  keener  solicitudes  than  to 
have  it  imderstood  that  he  is  not  a  philanthropist.  If  he  puts 
in  bath-rooms,  a  lunch  counter,  banking  or  insurance  benefits, 
he  is  sure  to  tell  you  that  it  is  business,  and  not  sentiment. 
Any  mixture  of  philanthropy  and  business  is  felt  to  be  either 
very  callow  or  stupid.  If  he  can  persuade  you  that  his  vent- 
ures turn  him  a  good  dividend,  he  is  content  with  his  justifica- 
tion. This  anxiety  not  to  be  thought  sentimental  is  itself  a 
Uttle  mixed ;  but  it  is  extremely  wholesome,  and  marks  a  great 
gain  toward  more  democratic  relations  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  have  called  this  shame  at  being  thought  a  philanthropist 
in  business  confused,  because  obviously  certain  employers, 
have  a  genuine  human  interest  in  the  Uves  of  their  worldng- 
people  beyond  and  apart  from  wage  payments,  and  therefore 
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give  themselves  great  trouble  in  doing  things  that  are  strictly 
philanthropic  for  their  employees.  I  never  heard  a  suspicion, 
for  instance,  that  the  English  Cadburys  were  led  to  carry  out 
their  imposing  welfare  work  merely  for  business  advantage. 
There  are  those  in  this  coimtry,  like  the  Cheneys,  of  South 
Manchester,  of  whom  it  is  equally  true. 

We  are,  however,  on  very  slippery  ground  so  long  as  we  test 
this  question  by  the  motives  that  are  supposed  to  guide  em- 
ployers. We  cannot  in  any  case  know  motives,  and  should 
in  most  cases  find  them  bewilderingly  mixed.  What  we  can 
see  with  some  measure  of  clearness  is  that  the  employer  de- 
sires stability  of  service.  If  he  is  in  a  country  town,  he  may 
be  driven  to  welfare  institutions  to  keep  his  help  from  yield- 
ing to  the  fascinations  of  the  city.  If  he  is  free  from  trade 
unions  or  is  too  much  plagued  by  them,  he  may  therefore  re- 
sort to  every  welfare  device  which  tends  to  bind  his  helpers 
to  him  by  their  interests.  Some  form  of  bonus  on  wages, 
ownership  of  the  home,  insurance  benefits,  free  medical  care, 
libraries,  clubs,  insurance  of  workman's  tools,  organized  sports, 
halls  for  social  intercourse,  have  this  tendency  to  prevent  hos- 
tile action  against  the  business. 

There  are  also  plenty  of  instances  in  which  employers — ^but 
half  consciously  perhaps — ^use  welfare  institutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  cheaper  help,  as  certain  mercantile  houses 
insist  that  the  girls  in  their  employ  shall  live  at  home,  where 
their  partial  support  makes  it  easy  to  get  them  at  a  low  wage. 
Both  these  motives — ^to  prevent  or  cripple  the  trade  unions 
and  to  get  cheaper  labor — ^have  played  an  immense  r61e  in 
labor  history.  It  is  this  history  which  accounts  fully  for  the 
ugly  suspicion  everywhere  showing  itself  among  wage-earners 
that  practically  all  this  betterment  work  is  a  device  to  do 
one  of  two  things, — either  to  keep  down  wages  or  to  lessen 
the  independence  of  the  workman.  Historically  and  upon  the 
whole,  it  has  to  be  said  that  this  suspicion  has  its  justification. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  the  employer  meets  squarely  his 
present-day  difficulty.  The  arduous  task  is  his  of  making  it 
fairly  obvious  that  he  is  not  trying  to  cripple  labor  organiza- 
tion or  to  check  the  rise  of  wages  by  his  betterment  schemes. 
That  he  is  not  trying  to  check  the  rise  of  wages  may  be  easily 
shown.     It  is  far  harder  to  show  that  his  improvement  plans 
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are  not  aimed  at  that  form  of  labor  independence  that  is  se- 
cured through  the  recognized  principle  of  collective  bargaining. 

It  is  perfectly  fair  game  for  the  employer  to  use  welfare  in- 
stitutions to  beat  the  tmions,  if  he  can.  There  are  industries 
and  country  districts  where  this  is  easily  possible  for  so  long 
a  time  as  to  make  the  game  worth  playing.  Barring  these 
exceptions,  the  hazards  are  too  great.  Over  the  general  field 
on  which  organized  labor  has  come  to  stay,  no  wise  employer 
will  enter  upon  this  tilt  as  his  chief  purpose.  No  one  will 
be  so  quick  to  know  and  to  resent  the  scheme  as  the  workmen 
themselves.  The  employer  cannot  moreover  take  one  success- 
ful step  further  than  that  which  secures  a  sympathetic  co-oper- 
ation of  labor. 

I  have  known  three  employers  who  built  churches  for  their 
helpers,  but  in  each  case  those  for  whom  the  edifice  was  in- 
tended never  showed  the  slightest  interest  in  the  church.  I 
have  known  restaurants,  schools,  stores,  libraries,  all  to  fail 
miserably  for  the  same  reason. 

Even  if  it  be  the  devil's  own  work,  the  trade  unions  have 
created  a  spirit  of  independence  which  makes  it  very  awkward 
for  the  employer  to  bestow  any  sort  of  gift  on  labor.  There 
is  instant  suspicion  that  it  means  a  lessened  independence. 
Few  phrases  are  oftener  on  their  lips  than  the  classic  line, 
'* Beware  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts/* 

I  come  now  to  what  seems  to  me  the  crux  of  the  difficulty. 
Patronage  began  by  doing  everything  for  the  laborer.  Largely 
out  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  1848  in  Europe,-  we  find  a  change 
in  the  most  enlightened  patronal  work,  which  appears  in 
attempts  to  give  labor  a  conscious  and  directive  part  in  the 
business.  Whether  it  be  profit-sharing,  clubs,  sports,  insur- 
ance, co-operative  stores,  restaurants,  success  has  gone  about 
as  far  as  this  conscious  and  directive  voice  of  the  workman  in 
some  phase  of  the  business  has  been  recognized. 

In  every  coming  day,  success  in  welfare  work  will  be  more 
difficult  without  this  participation  of  labor  in  the  scheme. 
A  Chicago  employer,  full  of  good  will,  confidently  starts  a 
lunch  counter,  and  is  indignantly  amazed  that  his  men  and 
women  go  to  his  cheaper  and  better  food  very  grudgingly,  and 
insist  that  they  shall  be  waited  upon,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  going  to  an  outside  restaurant  where  they 
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waited  upon  themselves.  The  employer  finally  threw  the 
whole  management  upon  committees  of  his  employees,  who 
have  made  it  a  success.  They  then  at  once  agreed  to  wait 
upon  themselves.  Something  strikingly  like  this  is  reported 
to  me  by  a  member  of  this  Association  as  occurring  in  his 
own  business. 

Where,  then,  may  one  draw  the  line  of  possible  progress  more 
definitely  and  more  delicately  in  touch  with  that  spirit  of  labor 
independence  from  which,  for  good  or  ill,  we  never  again  shall 
be  free? 

Every  rise  in  sanitary  appliances,  every  organization  to 
satisfy  the  sport  instinct,  the  hall  of  recreation,  and  libraries, 
lectures,  and  music  have  their  own  excellences,  and  will  more 
and  more  be  used  as  a  constituent  part  of  far-seeing  business 
management.  Yet,  as  coming  directly  from  the  initiative 
of  the  employer,  they  clearly  do  not  meet  all  the  requirements 
or  the  highest  and  most  pressing  requirements.  Nothing  less 
than  some  conscious  and  directive  part  in  the  business  on  the 
side  of  labor  rises  to  the  need  of  the  hour. 

To  say  where  and  how  this  voice  of  labor  in  a  specific  busi- 
ness shall  be  recognized  is  pretty  nearly  the  only  great  question 
in  welfare  work.  Nothing  of  first  importance  is  done  which 
leaves  this  out.  Most  employers,  hearing  this  statement  for 
the  first  time,  pronounce  it  hopelessly  impracticable.  I  have 
heard  it  scouted  by  employers  who  were  actually  beginning  to 
practise  the  thing  they  flouted.  That  labor's  voice  in  the 
business  cannot  begin  with  the  market  side  of  the  enterprise 
— ^with  buying,  selUng,  and  initial  direction — is  too  clear  for 
discussion.  Here  are  the  highest  and  hardest  tests  of  busi- 
ness capacity;  here  are  the  test  of  industrial  ventures;  here 
the  great  risks  culminate.  Town-meeting  interference  at  this 
point  would  open  every  door  to  swift  disaster.  I  assert  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  strongest  and  best  trade  imions  in  this 
country  have  been  educated  to  understand  this  and  the  reasons 
for  it.  Especially  where  the  joint  agreement  has  been  ade- 
quately tried,  have  the  leaders  learned  how  supremely  difiicult 
this  chief  part  of  business  manageftent  is. 

There  are,  however,  other  sides  of  business  where  the  voice 
of  labor  may  safely  have  organized  expression.  The  proof  is 
that  at  a  hundred  industrial  centres  one  may  now  see  this 
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working  with  hopeful  efficiency.  Let  me  give  two  illustrations, 
the  first  to  show  this  work  in  its  earlier  and  tentative  stages, 
the  second  to  show  it  far  advanced. 

The  first  is  the  Williams  manufactory  for  drop  forgings  in 
New  York  City.  Some  ten  years  ago  a  room  fifty  feet  in  length 
was  built  upon  the  roof. 

Eleven  shower,  or  rain,  baths  are  erected  on  one  side  of  the 
room.  Each  chamber,  with  a  space  three  by  five  feet,  is 
large  enough  for  a  workman  to  move  about  with  ease  while 
enjoying  the  overhead  spray  that  is  connected  to  pipes  con- 
veying hot  and  cold  water.  .  .  . 

Another  laudable  innovation  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment is  its  tool  insurance.  In  its  fire  insurance  policies  the 
company  includes  a  sufficient  amotmt  to  cover  the  hand  im- 
plements used  by  its  workmen.  Some  of  these  tools  kits  are 
quite  valuable,  and  to  each  owner  a  free  policy  is  issued  by 
the  concern  to  protect  him  against  the  loss  of  his  property  by 
fire. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  in  the 
works ;  and  the  men  are  permitted  to  borrow  books  and  maga- 
zines, which  they  read  at  home. 

Twice  a  year  prizes  aggregating  $ioo  in  cash  are  awarded 
to  employees  for  best  suggestions  relative  to  management, 
manufacturing,  or  an)rthing  pertaining  to  the  business.  The 
first  prize  is  $50,  the  second  $25,  the  third  $15,  and  the  fourth 
$10.  Excellent  suggestions  are  sometimes  submitted,  and 
these  are  adopted  by  the  company.  ... 

The  society  hds  a  regular  physician,  who  is  paid  $i  per  year 
for  each  of  the  223  members  at  present  in  affiliation  with  the 
association.  He  is  imder  agreement  to  promptly  attend  sick 
cases,  and  to  report  at  stated  periods  the  condition  of  his 
patients.  There  is  in  the  employ  of  the  establishment  a  former 
drug  clerk,  in  whose  charge  the  management  has  placed  neces- 
sary medical  and  surgical  supplies  to  be  applied  as  a  first-aid 
to  employees  who  may  be  injured  while  working.  .  .  . 

Concerning  accident  prevention  the  company  has  proceeded 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  factory  acts  in  guarding  ma- 
chinery. 

I  give  this  illustration  because  it  contains  some  of  the  ex- 
perience we  want.  Its  carefully  devised  mutual  aid  associa- 
tion works  through  the  organized  co-operation  of  the  wage- 
earners,  which  is  at  least  a  beginning  of  that  education  which 
leads  toward  the  ideals  of  copartnership.  But  equally  impor- 
tant is  its  intelligent  purpose  to  avoid  just  grounds  of  com- 
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plaint  from  the  trade  unions.  It  has  thus  far  no  trade  union ; 
but  it  claims  to  have  the  proofs  in  hand  that  it  does  not  use 
piece-work  to  cut  wages,  but  has  voluntarily  raised  them,  as 
it  voluntarily  lowered  the  working  hours.  The  management 
says  its  purpose  is  to  work  the  scheme  so  that  the  result  shall 
not  appear  in  any  form  of  paternalism,  but  progressively 
through  higher  wages.  Now,  if  this  account,  which  is  author- 
ized officially  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  New  York,  is 
to  be  trusted,  it  indicates  what  first-rate  management  may 
do  in  an  open  shop  or  even  with  no  union  men  at  all.  To 
surpass  the  legal  standard  in  sanitation  and  hours,  as  well  as 
to  meet  the  prevailing  trade-union  wage,  is  to  do  the  chief 
work  for  which  the  trade  union  stands. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  the  trade-union  struggle  is  to 
secure  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  worker;  but,  if  any 
employer  does  this  himself,  what  motive  is  there  to  join  the 
trade  union?  Of  course,  the  trade  union  answer  to  this  is 
too  obvious  to  state;  yet  there  is  a  growing  purpose  on  the 
part  of  many  high-class  employers  to  meet  unionism  in  this 
way;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  at  the  present  moment  succeed- 
ing. It  is  a  success  which  depends,  moreover,  wholly  upon 
the  active  co-operating  good  will  of  the  workmen,  the  kind  of 
good  will  without  which  no  really  progressive  step  is  possible* 
For  instance,  the  call  for  the  social  secretary  is  now  in  the 
air;  but  what  can  this  sociological  go-between,  paid  by  the 
employer,  accomplish  in  an  atmosphere  of  hostility?  Again, 
there  is  much  discussion  now  upon  the  advisability  of  throwing 
a  part  of  the  shop  discipline  upon  labor  committees ;  but  what 
could  this  accomplish  without  genuine  good  will  all  round? 
The  truth  is  that  the  large  part  of  welfare  work  which  has 
about  it  a  single  tai^nt  of  feudal  complaisance  is  no  longer 
worth  trying,  except  in  primitive  and  half-feudal  conditions 
that  are  fast  passing  away. 

The  second  illustration  carries  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  this 
work  to  a  far  higher  point  of  effectiveness.  It  is  the  private 
London  Gas  Company  under  the  direction  of  George  Livesey, 
with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions  and  yearly  receipts  of 
nearly  seven  millions.  Thomas  Livesey,  the  father,  began, 
amidst  much  jeering  of  business  associates,  by  giving  with  pay 
an  annual  week's  holiday.     This  was  increased  to  a  fortnight 
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because  it  was  found  to  work.  This  was  followed  by  sick 
and  superannuation  funds.  About  1890  profit-sharing  began ; 
and  in  1894  a  further  step  was  taken,  which  may  be  described 
in  Mr.  Livesey's  phrase:  ** Profit-sharing  is  only  a  half-way 
house  to  copartnership."  This  was  the  admission  of  workmen 
on  the  board  of  directors. 

The  stages  which  led  to  this  may  be  put  in  his  own  words : — 

First,  the  agreements  for  a  fixed  term  of  service. 
Second,  profit-sharing,  creating  a  union  of  interests. 
Third,  shareholding,  or  partnership  in  the  profits  and  risks. 
Fourth,  "workmen  directors,"  or  partnership  in  control. 

The  last  statement  I  have  seen  from  him  contains  these 
words : — 

We  have  had  for  the  last  six  years  a  joint  committee  of  work- 
men elected  by  ballot,  and  an  equal  number  of  officials  nomi- 
nated by  the  directors  to  manage  the  profit-sharing  scheme; 
and  they  have  at  the  same  time  dealt  with  any  other  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  workingmen  that  had  arisen. 

I  have  heard  this  man  called  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Eng- 
land. I  give  it  here  as  one  of  the  boldest  attempts  to  bring 
a  great  business  into  harmony  with  the  whole  political  and 
social  life  of  the  time. 

Nor  is  this  instance  of  Mr.  Livesey  any  longer  very  excep- 
tional. In  fundamentally  different  businesses,  under  all  sorts 
of  conditions,  the  voice  of  labor  is  as  distinctly  and  as  sys- 
tematically recognized  as  in  the  case  just  given.  It  may  be 
in  the  control  of  the  co-operative  store  connected  with  the 
business;  it  may  be  in  the  restaurant,  in  the  clubs,  in  the  in- 
surance fimds,  in  trade  schools  for  the  children  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

At  some  point  it  is  probably  possible  in  most  businesses  to 
make  a  cautious,  wholly  practicable  beginning,  though  it  be 
on  the  very  outer  edges  of  the  business.  A  New  England 
mill-owner  tells  me,  **I  am  now  struggling  with  this  problem: 
*Where  can  I  begin  to  throw  responsibility  on  to  labor  com- 
mittees, so  as  to  give  them  some  voice  at  safe  points?'  "  He 
admits  the  principle  that  labor  should  have  as  much  copart- 
neriship  as  is  consistent  with  effective  management.     He  ad- 
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mits  that  these  limits  can  only  be  tested  by  progressive  ex- 
periment. 

The  well-known  Paris  store,  the  Bon  March6,  with  its  three 
thousand  clerks,  has  developed  this  democratic  method,  so 
that  its  working  success  was  imdisputed  for  a  generation. 
One  of  the  three  or  four  largest  retail  merchants  in  this  coun- 
try, in  speaking  of  that  store,  said  to  me,  "I  like  my  own 
store  better;  but  I  agree  that  such  voice  in  the  business  as 
is  given  at  the  Bon  March6  educates  the  whole  body  of  clerks, 
and  my  method  does  not.**  To  this  final  test  of  education 
every  featiu'e  of  welfare  institutions  must  submit. 

To  come  back,  then,  to  the  simple  and  more  practical  task 
which,  though  it  may  start  with  the  employer,  must  have  for 
its  success  the  willing  and  active  support  of  the  wage-earner. 
As  in  so  much  other  human  work,  it  has  become  clear  that, 
if  habits  are  to  be  changed,  the  yoimg  ofiPer  the  most  promis- 
ing material.  Whether  unionism  is  there  or  not,  no  step  has 
more  hope  in  it,  especially  in  the  country,  than  that  among 
the  youths  and  children  of  the  workers,  such  as  manual  and 
technical  instruction,  lessons  in  domestic  science,  and,  per- 
liaps  better  than  all  for  a  beginning,  school  and  home  gardens. 
In  the  country  no  part  of  this  work  offers  so  much  as  these 
gardens.  Allied  to  school  and  home,  this  gardening  correlates 
with  every  branch  of  domestic  science.  It  correlates  with  the 
savings-bank  and  benefit  features.  It  is  naturally  a  part  of 
all  artistic  plans.  The  country  business  has  its  own  consid- 
erable market  where  the  youth  can  sell  the  produce  raised  to 
common  advantage.  This  is  no  longer  Utopian.  With  proper 
guidance  and  instruction  it  is  more  and  more  done. 

Finally,  it  is  very  improbable  that  schemes  here  discussed 
can  have  anything  like  adequate  growth  in  certain  highly 
organized  industries  without  further  and  different  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  directors  of  business. 

Where  trade  unions  are  strong  and  still  increasing,  the  most 
imperative  need  is  organization  of  employers  that  shall  fairly 
match  the  power  of  the  unions.  This  is  not  to  decry  these 
benefits  or  to  postpone  them,  but  to  make  it  clear  that  stabil- 
ity is  not  to  be  generally  won  and  long  maintained  unless  an 
aggressive  labor  organization  is  met  by  an  equally  masterful 
employers*  association. 
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The  great  principle  of  collective  bargaining  now  accepted 
by  economists  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  business  world 
is  but  half  complete,  if  the  trade  unions  only  practise  it.  When 
associated  employers  also  practise  it,  the  full  educational 
power  of  the  principle  will  appear. 

With  employers  organized  on  a  level  of  strength  equal  to 
the  unions,  labor  can  co-operate  in  every  phase  of  betterment 
plans.  It  can  have  its  part  in  selecting  the  coming  social 
secretary,  so  that  he  or  she  shall  be  as  much  its  agent  as  the 
agent  of  the  employer.  With  this  complete  organization  much 
of  the  discipline  may  be  transferred  to  labor  committees. 

This  larger  question  is  noted  here  because  our  subject  can 
be  but  half  discussed  apart  from  this  increasing  need  of  em- 
ployers' associations, — associations,  moreover,  that  shall  have 
sanity  and  insight  enough  to  understand  that  they  are  not 
merely  to  crush  out  the  trade  unions,  but  to  learn  to  work 
with  them  without  practising  or  submitting  to  abuses.  Ques- 
tions like  those  of  piece-work,  overtime,  the  open  shop,  appren- 
tices, hours  of  work,  etc.,  have  more  and  more  to  be  worked 
out,  not  apart,  but  together.  The  employer  is  handicapped; 
and  a  strong  union  (where  it  acts  through  new  locals)  almost 
certain  to  be  tyrannous  unless  it  is  met  by  some  power  equal 
in  resources. 

Employers'  associations  are  now  developing  rapidly  through- 
out the  country.  Where  they  have  no  social  or  constructive 
policy,  as  in  Colorado  and  San  Francisco,  they  are  driving 
unions  straight  into  a  dangerous  political  socialism.  When 
employers  co-operate  with  unions  through  the  joint  agreement, 
they  are  educating  themselves  and  their  laborers  to  act  more 
and  more  from  a  point  of  view  larger  than  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  class.  Under  the  joint  agreement  the  way  is 
being  slowly  prepared  for  welfare  work  at  its  highest  and  at 
its  best,  that  which  gives  strength,  sobriety,  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, to  the  entire  group  engaged  in  a  specific  industry.  If 
an)rthing  is  to  save  the  future  of  industry  from  brutalities, 
from  stoppages,  shocks,  and  all  the  wretched  waste  and  dam- 
age of  warfare,  it  is  this  slow  and  cautious  enlargement  of  the 
laborer's  voice  in  what  is  also  in  part  his  business.  We  can- 
not continue  to  have  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  political 
democracy  and  less  and  less  industrial  democracy. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  really  great  task  of  welfare  institutions 
to  prove  by  experimentation  that,  however  gradual  the  proc- 
ess, labor  is  being  strengthened  and  educated  into  conformity 
with  those  democratic  ideals  that  we  have  socially,  religiously, 
and  politically  accepted  as  final  facts.  Though  a  dainty  man 
of  letters,  Matthew  Arnold  had  extraordinary  insight  into  the 
thing  called  democracy.     I  close  with  a  few  of  his  words : — 

If  experience  has  established  any  one  thing  in  this  world, 
it  has  establshed  this :  that  it  is  well  for  any  great  class  or  de- 
scription of  men  in  society  to  be  able  to  say  for  itself  what  it 
wants,  and  not  to  have  other  classes,  the  so-called  educated 
and  intelligent  classes,  acting  for  it  as  its  proctors,  and  sup- 
posed to  understand  its  wants  and  provide  for  them.  They 
do  not  really  understand  its  wants,  they  do  not  really  provide 
for  them.  A  class  of  men  may  often  itself  not  either  fully 
understand  its  own  wants  or  adequately  express  them;  but  it 
has  a  nearer  interest  and  a  more  sure  diligence  in  the  matter 
than  any  of  its  proctors,  and  therefore  a  better  chance  of 
success. 

In  that  spirit,  welfare  work  must  find  the  limits  and  measure 
of  its  success. 


2.    TRUSTS. 

BY  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GAYNOR,  JUSTICE  OF    THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Cromwell  bluntly  said,  *  *If  there  be  any  one  that  makes 
many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich,  that  suits  not  a  commonwealth.'* 
He  condensed  into  a  homely  sentence  all  that  had  been  said 
on  the  subject  from  the  time  of  John  Ball  of  the  Peasant  Re- 
volt to  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  You  could  not  add  a 
word  to  it  if  you  tried.  The  same  sentiment  seems  to  be  as 
uppermost  to-day  as  it  was  when  Cromwell  expressed  it,  and 
nothing  has  evoked  and  even  inflamed  it  so  often  and  so 
much  during  the  last  ten  years  as  the  growth  of  commercial 
trusts.  In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  all  of  the  dark  and 
sinister  prophecies  and  forebodings  of  national  ruin  seem  to 
have  come  forth  from  their  lurking-places.  But,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  no  sensible  man  who  is  correctly  informed  of 
the  past  can  take  a  morose  or  desponding  view  of  the  present 
or  of  the  future.     We  are  better  off  than  we  ever  were. 


The  Prime  Object  of  Government. 

Society  is  organized  at  all  only  for  the  common  weal.  The 
prime  object  of  government  is  to  promote  distributive  justice 
to  all.  The  government  which  hinders  that  object  instead 
of  helping  it,  the  government  which  by  favoritism  of  the  laws 
helps  the  few  to  aggrandize  themselves  out  of  the  toil  and 
product  of  the  many,  has  no  right  to  exist.  Government  is 
for  the  general  good  and  prosperity.  Prosperity  depends  not 
merely  on  the  amount  produced,  but  in  even  greater  degree 
on  how  the  total  product  is  divided.  Prosperity  is  the  highest 
production  which  the  community  is  capable  of,  consistent 
with  the  mental,  spiritual,  and  physical  education,  growth,  and 
health  of  its  members,  accompanied  by  a  just  distribution  of 
the  total  product  among  the  producers.  This  does  not  mean 
share  and  share  alike,  but  according  to  the  intelligence,  the 
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skill,  the  industry,  which  measures  the  productive  capacity 
of  each.  He  who  produces  most,  whether  his  productive 
power  be  mental  or  physical  or  both,  should  share  accordingly, 
and  so  on  down.  This  sjrstem  rests  wholly  on  individual  com- 
petition, without  government  favor  to  any;  and  competition 
is  the  mother  of  excellence  and  growth  in  commerce,  in  the 
arts,  and  in  all  things.  But,  if  the  total  product  be  not  justly 
divided  among  the  producers  in  the  ratio  of  their  productive 
capacities,  then  there  is  not  a  state  of  general  prosperity,  how- 
ever large  the  total  product  may  be.  And,  if  that  condition 
be  the  result  of  the  favoritism  of  government  or  of  the  laws, 
then  has  government  failed  at  the  one  fundamental  reason 
for  the  existence  of  government.  These  principles  are  accepted 
by  all,  and  their  mere  statement  suffices. 

To  Govern  Least  is  to  Govern  Best. 

The  most  sacred  duty  of  government,  therefore,  is  to  take 
care  to  pass  no  statute  and  to  do  nothing  to  restrict  production 
or  to  promote  or  make  possible  an  unjust  distribution  of  the 
aggregate  wealth  created  by  industry ;  and  in  such  wealth  must 
be  included  all  public  franchises,  for  their  value  is  created 
wholly  by  the  combined  industry  and  consequent  growth  of  the 
community.  Next  government  has  to  deal  with  the  affirmative 
problem  of  passing  or  not  passing  statutes  to  operate  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  economic  laws  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a  maximum  production  and  a  just  division.  No  one 
can  speak  of  this  latter  ftmction  of  government  without  hesi- 
tation and  grave  misgiving ;  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
while  governments  have  been  entirely  successful  in  the  past 
in  making  laws  and  contrivances  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
few,  they  have  been  up  to  this  hour  signally  unsuccessful, 
however  well  intentioned,  in  attempting  to  regulate  commerce 
for  the  general  welfare.  The  history  of  such  laws  is  that, 
instead  of  good,  they  have  done  infinite  harm.  In  this  respect 
history  teaches  beyond  a  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  political 
maxim,  that  to  govern  least  is  to  govern  best.  If  those  who 
are  now  clamoring  in  this  country  for  laws  to  regulate  trade  and 
the  use  of  capital  in  commerce  would  read  the  history  of  such 
laws  in  England  (not  to  mention  those  of  the  other  European 
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countries)  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
repeal  of  all  such  laws  by  the  great  economic  movement  led 
by  Cobden  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  their  voices  might 
be  stilled.  At  all  events,  they  would  cease  to  talk  at  random ; 
for  they  would  have  learned  the  supreme  danger  to  society 
of  passing  economic  laws,  not  merely  at  random,  but  in  the 
soberest  wisdom  and  best  intention  man  is  capable  of.  We 
may  soon  awake  in  this  country  to  a  full  realization  that  our 
commercial  and  industrial  evils,  whatever  they  may  be,  great 
or  small,  have  their  origin  in  laws  we  have  passed  instead  of 
in  any  failure  to  pass  laws. 

History  shows  Failure  of  Laws  regulating  Trade. 

The  demand  in  this  day  and  generation,  the  same  as  in  past 
generations,  is  for  new  statutes  and  judicial  decisions  to  pre- 
vent industrial  monopoly,  or  the  large  aggregations  of  capital 
commonly  called  trusts,  .or  to  prevent  the  real  or  supposed 
evils  to  trade  and  to  society  caused  by  such  trusts.  Many 
seem  to  think  that  every  and  any  ill  can  be  cured  by  passing 
a  statute.  No  greater  fallacy  ever  existed.  Before  coming 
directly  to  the  subject  of  trusts,  the  demand  for  government 
interference  and  restraining  laws  with  which  its  discussion  is 
beset,  arrests  attention ;  and  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  point 
out  from  the  experience  of  history  the  futility  and  the  danger 
of  meddling  with  the  natural  course  of  capital  and  labor  and 
commerce  by  legislation  and  court  decision.  If  any  good  may 
come  out  of  it,  history  thus  far  does  not  show  it. 

Beginning  in  the  sixteenth  century,  many  laws  were  passed 
in  England  against  monopoly  in  all  its  forms  and  for  the  regu- 
lation of  trade.  The  popular  clamor  for  such  laws  was  great, 
just  as  it  appears  to  be  now.  Penal  statutes  were  passed 
against  forestallers,  regraters,  and  engrossers,  as  they  were 
then  called.  Goods  had  to  be  sold  in  the  established  market- 
places. A  forestaller  was  one  who  bought  goods  on  the  way 
to  market  or  before  they  were  brought  to  market  by  the  pro- 
ducers. He  forestalled  the  market.  It  was  made  a  criminal 
offence  to  do  so.  The  regrater  was  one  who  bought  and  then 
sold  the  same  goods  in  the  same  market-place  for  a  higher 
price.     This  was  also  forbidden  by  statute  and  made  a  crim- 
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inal  offence.  An  engrosser  was  one  who  purchased  food  prod- 
ucts and  Stored  them  up  in  gross,  or  engrossed  them,  as  it 
was  called,  and  held  them  to  sell  at  his  own  time  at  a  profit. 
He  was  made  by  statute  the  most  obnoxious  criminal  of  all. 
He  was  the  arch  monopolist.  If  such  laws  had  existed  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  he  could  not  have  laid  up  during  the 
years  of  plenty  for  the  coming  period  of  famine.  But  they 
knew  no  such  folly  in  those  days. 

These  are  only  a  sample  of  the  statutes  passed  in  England 
to  prevent  monopoly  and  a  rise  in  prices.  But  they  were 
wholly  futile.  They  could  not  change  the  natural  course  of 
trade.  By  hampering  it,  however,  and  subjecting  merchants 
to  constant  penal  danger  and  extra  expenses,  they  did  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  was  intended ;  they  lessened  production, 
caused  an  imperfect  distribution,  made  prices  unstable,  and 
even  brought  on  famine.  The  legislature  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  regulate  the  seasons.  In  the  words  of  Macaulay,  "In 
spite  of  the  legislature  the  snow  would  fall  when  the  sun  was 
in  Capricorn  and  the  flowers  would  bloom  when  he  was  in 
Cancer.'*  But  owing  to  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
under  the  enlightened  leadership  of  Burke,  many  of  these 
laws  were  repealed  in  1772.  Four  years  later  Adam  Smith 
published  his  great  economic  work,  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 
I  never  read  a  line  of  this  incomparable  man  without  mentally 
saying  of  him  what  our  Emerson  has  so  finely  said  of  Shakes- 
peare,— "He  was  a  wonder;  he  struck  twelve  every  time." 
But,  when  the  legislature  repealed  the  worst  of  these  laws, 
the  courts  of  law  forthwith  placed  themselves  obstinately  in 
the  way  of  the  reform.  I  need  not  say  that  in  one  way  and  an- 
other courts  have  done  a  good  deal  of  that  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. But  the  decisions  of  courts  have  never  thwarted  the 
moral  sense  nor  the  enlightened  purpose  of  any  people,  nor 
permanently  changed  the  natural  course  of  events.  The  de- 
cision of  that  august  court  of  the  Sanhedrim  which  condemned 
Jesus  to  death  insured  the  growth  and  triumph  of  Christian- 
ity; and  the  decision  of  that  other  august  tribunal  remanding 
the  negro  boy  Dred  Scott  back  into  human  slavery,  only 
hastened  the  coming  liberation  of  the  slave.  The  English 
legislature  repealed  these  statutes,  but  the  judges  said  that  the 
common  law  had  from  the  beginning  been  the  same  as  the  stat- 
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utes,  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  latter  revived  the  common  law. 
This  left  the  law  unchanged;  and  they  continued  to  try  and 
convict  forestallers,  regraters,  engrossers,  and  so-called  monop- 
olists, the  very  same  as  under  the  statutes.  Blackstone  says 
that  the  common  law  reposes  in  the  bosom  of  the  judges,  and 
that  is  where  Lord  Kenyon  and  his  associates  found  it  after 
Parliament  had  repealed  the  statutes.  It  had  slept  there 
for  two  centuries  without  any  one  knowing  it,  not  even  the 
judges  themselves. 

Any  one  curious  on  the  subject  should  read  the  trial  of 
Rusby  for  regrating  thirty  quarters  of  oats,  before  Lord 
Kenyon  in  1799,  21s  it  is  given  in  Peake's  Reports.  **Though 
in  an  evil  hour  all  the  statutes  which  had  been  existing  above 
a  century  were  at  one  blow  repealed,  yet,  thank  God,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  common  law  were  not  destroyed,*'  exclaimed 
Lord  Kenyon  to  the  jury.  That  "master  of  moral  and  polit- 
ical wisdom,"  as  Gibbon  calls  him,  Adam  Smith,  was  de- 
nounced by  the  judge.  He  had  written  that  the  fear  of  the 
offences  created  by  the  statutes  regulating  trade  was  ridiculous, 
that  such  offences  were  no  more  to  be  feared  than  witchcraft. 
Quoting  this.  Lord  Kenyon  exclaimed:  "I  wish  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  had  lived  to  hear  the  evidence  of  to-day,  and  then  he 
would  have  seen  whether  such  an  offence  exists,  and  whether 
it  is  to  be  dreaded."  Poor  Dr.  Adam  Smith;  how  little  he 
appeared  that  day  in  that  court  compared  with  the  great 
Judge  Kenyon!  But  how  is  it  now?  Rusby  was  of  course 
convicted  and  sent  to  prison  for  having  sold  at  a  profit  a  few 
bags  of  oats  in  the  same  market-place  in  which  he  bought 
them.  That  Lord  Kenyon's  inflamed  state  of  mind  only  re- 
flected the  mind  of  the  community  was  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  Rusby's  counsel  to  the  jury,  that  to  call  a  man  a  re- 
grater  or  forestaller  in  those  times  was  to  put  a  wolf's  head 
on  him,  and  offer  him  as  a  prey  to  mankind.  To  hear  some 
talk,  you  might  think  it  is  the  same  among  us  now.  But 
finally  in  1846,  in  response  to  the  great  economic  movement 
led  by  Cobden,  Parliament  at  one  stroke  did  away  with  all 
such  interferences  with  trade,  whether  by  statutes  or  by  com- 
mon law,  and  English  commerce  was  left  to  the  government 
of  natural  laws  alone.  I  cannot  do  better  in  quitting  the  sub- 
ject than  to  read  to  you  this   passage   from    Buckle   in  his 
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"History  of    Civilization  in   England,'*  concerning  restraints 
on   trade  by  law,  namely: 

Every  European  government  which  has  legislated  respect- 
ing trade  has  acted  as  if  its  main  object  was  to  suppress  the 
trade  and  ruin  the  traders.  Instead  of  leaving  the  national 
industry  to  take  its  own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an 
interminable  series  of  regulations,  all  intended  for  its  good  and 
all  inflicting  serious  harm.  To  such  a  height  has  this  been 
carried  that  the  commercial  reforms  which  have  distinguished 
England  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  solely  consisted 
in  imdoing  this  mischievous  and  intrusive  legislation.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  commercial 
legislation  of  Europe  presents  every  possible  contrivance  for 
hampering  the  energies  of  commerce. 

Hapjjy  will  it  be  for  the  welfare  of  our  time  and  the  next 
generation  if  every  legislator  and  every  judge  before  whom 
questions  of  legislation  and  of  the  administration  of  the  laws 
in  respect  of  capital  and  labor  and  commerce  come  will  have 
studied  or  will  study  the  history  of  the  blind,  narrow-minded, 
and  futile  legislation  and  judicial  decisions  of  the  past  on  the 
subject.  For  the  time  being  they  passed  for  the  height  of 
wisdom,  only  to  stand  revealed  to  following  generations  as 
the  height  of  folly.  They  justified  the  observation  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  that '  *it  often  happens  that  the  imiversal  belief  of 
one  age  of  mankind  becomes  to  a  subsequent  age  so  palpable 
an  absurdity  that  the  only  difficulty  then  is  to  imagine  how 
such  a  thing  could  ever  have  appeared  Credible.  *' 


What  a  Trust  Is. 

But,  coming  to  immediate  contact  with  the  subject  of  mod- 
em commercial  trusts,  we  have  first  to  understand  what  such 
a  trust  is.  Professor  Clark,  of  Columbia  University,  says  that 
according  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  popular  thought  and  speech, 
it  is  **any  corporation  that  is  big  enough  to  be  menacing." 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  accurate.  The  term,  when 
first  used  as  a  designation  for  large  aggregations  of  commercial 
capital,  was  applied  to  combinations  or  partnerships  of  former 
competing  corporations  only.  The  first  commercial  trusts  of 
which  anything  is  generally  known  were  the  Standard  Oil 
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Trust  and  the  Sugar  Trust.  The  former  was  formed  in  1882, 
I  think,  and  the  latter  in  1887.  The  Standard  Oil  Trust  was 
made  up  by  a  combination  or  partnership  of  about  thirty-nine 
different  oil  corporations  dispersed  throughout  the  country, 
and  holding  charters  from  different  States.  The  Sugar  Trust 
consisted  of  a  combination  or  partnership  in  the  same  way 
of  sixteen  sugar  refinery  corporations.  Every  corporation  is, 
of  course,  a  trust :  its  property  is  held  and  its  business  managed 
by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  shareholders;  but  the 
term  ** trust,"  as  it  has  been  used  from  the  first  in  respect 
of  aggregated  commercial  capital,  means  not  one  corporation, 
but  a  combination  or  union  of  a  number  of  corporations  under 
one  control. 

How  THE  First  Trusts  were  Formed. 

The  Sugar  Trust  was  formed  as  follows:  The  shareholders 
owning  all  or  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  each  of  the 
sixteen  separate  corporations  turned  their  share  certificates 
over  to  eleven  trustees,  and  received  back  from  them  in  ex- 
change trust  certificates  according  to  a  basis  of  exchange 
which  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  whole  scheme  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  trust  agreement.  The  trustees,  by  getting  in 
their  hands  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  each  corporation,  be- 
came, of  course,  the  absolute  controllers  of  all  of  the  corpora- 
tions ;  for  they  as  stockholders  elected  the  directors.  The  earn- 
ings of  all  of  the  corporations  were  massed  in  a  common  fimd, 
and  divided  pro  rata  among  the  holders  of  the  trust  certifi- 
cates. In  that  way  the  shareholders  in  the  several  corpora- 
tions became  entitled  to  share  in  the  aggregate  profits  of  all 
of  the  corporations  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  profits  of 
the  particular  corporation  in  which  they  had  been  shareholders. 
In  a  word,  the  several  corporations  were  completely  unified. 
They  were  made  one  business  concern,  under  one  management, 
all  competition  among  them  being  thus  destroyed.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Sugar  Trust  was  modelled  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  which  had  been  formed  several  years  before. 
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Trusts  Declared  Illegal  by  the  Courts. 

The  fate  of  both  of  these  trusts  was  the  same:  they  were 
adjudged  to  be  illegal  by  the  courts.  The  attorney-general 
of  the  State  of  New  York  brought  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  State  against  one  of  the  constituent  corporations 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  to  have  its  charter  forfeited  for  having 
entered  into  the  trust  combination.  The  final  decision  on 
appeal  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1890,  and  may  be  found  in  the  121st  volume  of  the 
reports  of  that  court.  The  opinion  there  given  for  the  court 
by  Judge  Finch  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  literature 
of  trusts.  It  was  decided,  in  brief,  that  while  individuals 
could  enter  into  copartnership,  corporations  could  ftot;  and 
judgment  of  death  was  rendered  against  the  offending  corpora- 
tion before  the  court.  While  this  suit  was  pending,  the  attor- 
ney-general of  Ohio  brought  a  similar  suit  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  thirty-nine  constituent  cor- 
porations of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  also  adjudged  the  combination  illegal,  and  that  the  offend- 
ing corporation  before  it  should  forfeit  its  charter  and  be 
dissolved  unless  it  withdrew  therefrom. 

State  Legislatures  then  passed  Acts  enabling  Trusts 

TO  Form. 

These  two  decisions  made  all  of  the  trusts,  namely,  combi- 
nations or  partnerships  of  corporations,  illegal.  They  had  to 
dissolve,  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness. They  were,  so  to  speak,  outlawed.  They  could  not  do 
business  without  the  aid  of  the  courts  and  the  laws,  and  that 
they  could  no  longer  invoke.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  most 
extraordinary  chapter  of  all  in  the  history  of  these  commercial 
trusts.  The  courts  had  destroyed  them.  There  seemed  to 
be  an  overwhelming  public  voice  against  them,  on  the  groimd 
that  by  getting  control  of  an  industry  and  destroying  compe- 
tition they  were  enabled  to  raise  the  price  of  their  product  to 
the  consumers  and  at  the  same  time  lower  the  price  they  paid 
to  the  producers  of  the  raw  material  they  used.  But,  imless 
representative  legislative  government  is  a  complete  failure  in 
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our  States,  the  majority  of  the  people  were  really  not  opposed 
to  trusts  at  all,  and  the  voice  of  opposition,  though  loud,  was 
that  of  a  minority.  A  small  minority,  as  you  know,  often 
makes  a  noise  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  One  stridu- 
lent  grasshopper  in  the  angle  of  a  fence  makes  more  noise  than 
the  noble  herd  near  by,  and  the  like  is  true  of  one  stridulent 
little  demagogue  man.  If,  however,  the  voice  of  opposition 
was  that  of  the  majority,  then  never  was  majority  so  grievously 
betrayed  by  its  representatives  in  the  legislatures  of  the  States; 
for  they  forthwith  enabled  competing  corporations  to  combine 
under  one  management,  thus  making  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  inapplicable  and  ineffective.  This  was  done  by  passing 
statutes  providing  that  corporations  might  be  formed  to  own 
and  hold  the  stock  of  other  corporations  without  limit. 

In  this  way  the  stockholders  of  any  number  of  corporations 
were  enabled  to  turn  their  certificates  of  shares  over  to  such 
a  stockholding  corporation,  and  receive  in  exchange  the  stock 
certificates  of  such  corporation,  which  in  that  way  became  the 
one  owner  and  controller  of  all  of  such  corporations.  The 
process  is  the  very  same  as  that  by  which  several  corporations 
were  formerly  put  in  control  of  the  same  set  of  outside  trus- 
tees in  order  to  be  under  one  control,  and  which  the  courts, 
as  we  have  seen,  condemned  as  illegal.  It  is  by  this  new 
device  of  one  corporation  owning  the  stock  of  other  corpora- 
tions that  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  and  the  Sugar  Trust,  which 
were  dissolved  by  the  courts,  and  all  of  the  trusts,  exist  to-day. 
The  courts  condemned  and  destroyed  the  trusts,  namely,  all 
combinations  or  partnerships  of  competing  corporations:  the 
legislatures  straightway  enacted  laws  to  enable  them  to  form 
and  exist.  What  the  courts  did  in  destroying  them,  the  legis- 
latures undid  by  means  of  enabling  acts  in  their  favor.  This 
is  certainly  all  very  extraordinary  in  a  representative  govern- 
ment, if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  majority  were  opposed  to  such 
trusts.  And  what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  and  so  incon- 
sistent as  to  be  grotesque,  the  same  legislatures  were  engaged 
at  the  same  time  in  passing  all  sorts  of  so-called  anti-trust 
statutes  forbidding  combinations  in  restraint  of  competition 
and  trade.  History  furnishes  no  other  record  of  such  incon- 
sistent legislation  being  passed  at  the  same  time.  Some  will 
say  the  legislatures  were  bought  by  the  trusts.     I  do  not  say 
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SO.  The  future  historian  would  have  to  laud  the  legislatures 
for  having  been  wise  and  right  in  providing  a  device  for  the 
combining  of  competing  corporations,  if  time  and  the  event 
shall  prove  that  such  combinations  are  not  a  curse  but  a 
blessing,  were  it  not  for  their  contemporaneous  statutes  which 
seem  to  breathe  the  very  contrary  as  their  settled  policy. 

The  New  Trust  Scheme  also  Illegal. 

The  next  phase  of  the  matter  is  whether  such  combinations 
of  competing  corporations  by  means  of  another  corporation 
holding  the  stock  of  each  is  legal,  any  more  than  was  the  scheme 
of  trustees  holding  the  stock  of  corporations  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  phase  has  reached  development  and  ripened  into 
a  chapter  in  the  legal  transmutation  of  trusts,  in  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Northern  Securities  Company  case. 
The  case  presented  was  the  combination  or  partnership  of 
two  great  competing  interstate  railroad  corporations,  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Company  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company.  They  had  combined  by  means  of  a  majority 
of  the  shareholders  of  each  turning  over  to  the  Northern  Se- 
curities Company,  a  business  corporation  formed  in  New  Jersey 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  owning  and  controlling  the  stocks  and 
securities  of  other  corporations,  their  share  certificates  in  ex- 
change for  share  certificates  in  such  business  corporation.  In 
that  way  the  control  of  both  railroad  companies  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  New  Jersey  stockholding  corporation,  and 
competition  between  them  was  thus  done  away  with.  The 
court  declared  the  scheme  illegal,  and  dissolved  the  combina- 
tion. The  opinions  on  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  rests, 
however,  show  that  the  decision  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  stockholders  of  the  two  railroad  corporations  devised  the 
scheme,  and  caused  the  stockholding  corporation  to  be  formed, 
for  the  preconceived  purpose  of  thereby  tmiting  the  two  com- 
peting railroad  corporations  imder  one  control,  and  doing  away 
with  competition  between  them.  It  is  therefore  claimed  that 
the  question  whether  the  union  of  several  competing  corpora- 
tions imder  one  stockholding  corporation,  without  any  pre- 
conceived and  worked  out  scheme  by  their  stockholders,  would 
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be  illegal,  remains  undecided.  The  decision  of  the  court 
seems,  however,  to  be  placed  on  the  comer-stone  proposition 
that  imder  the  United  States  anti-trust  statute  any  com- 
bination which  destroys  or  restricts  free  competition  among 
those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  is  illegal.  It  makes  no 
difference  in  the  effect  on  commerce  whether  such  a  combina- 
tion is  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
several  imiting  corporations,  or  whether  it  results  by  the  stock- 
holding corporations  acquiring  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  such 
corporations  gradually,  and  as  best  it  may,  by  stock  pur- 
chases in  open  market  or  otherwise.  Would  there,  then,  be 
any  legal  difference?  Suppose  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany had  not  been  formed  by  the  stockholders  of  the  two 
railroad  companies,  but  by  others,  and  that  its  directors  had 
conceived  and  carried  out  the  scheme  of  getting  control  of 
the  stock  of  the  two  competing  railroad  companies  by  pur- 
chases for  cash,  and  thus  changing  them  from  competitors  to 
allies,  would  the  decision  have  been  different?  The  question 
opens  up  a  vast  field  of  questions  too  complex  to  yield  to  hasty 
consideration,  or,  as  may  prove,  even  to  carefully  devised 
statutes  and  court  decisions. 

Trusts  and  Labor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  beginning  the  attitude  of 
the  trusts  was  not  cordial  toward  labor.  In  the  Sugar  Trust 
agreement  one  of  the  expressed  objects  of  the  combination 
was  "To  furnish  protection  against  imlawful  combinations 
of  labor.*'  The  word  "imlawful"  was  plainly  to  save  ap- 
pearances; for  there  were  and  are  no  unlawful  labor  organ- 
izations, although  their  objects  and  methods  have  sometimes 
been  unlawful.  The  attitude  of  labor  toward  trusts  was  also 
one  of  suspicion,  if  not  hostility,  at  the  beginning.  But  tinje 
and  contact  have  apparently  very  much  changed  the  feeling 
of  each  toward  the  other,  and  substituted  mutual  respect, 
at  least.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  organized  labor,  and  in  a  special  degree  to  the  improvement 
of  its  leadership.  No  one  can  deny  that  many  labor  organ- 
izations have  been  badly  led  and  advised,  but  the  change  for 
the  better  in  this  respect   has   been   steady.     Organizations 
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of  capital  have  also  been  badly  and  dishonestly  managed  and 
advised.  The  men  who  compose  the  labor  organizations  are 
learning  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  wise  and  discreet 
leaders.  So  far  has  this  gone  that  our  labor  organizations 
are  becoming  centres  of  economic  thought,  and  their  leaders 
educated  economists.  The  day  of  the  political  demagogue  is 
also  passing  in  organized  labor.  Workingmen  have  come  to 
Understand  that  their  present  and  future  depend  on  the  favor 
of  no  one,  but  wholly  on  their  own  growing  education,  intel- 
ligence, and  organization.  Our  system  of  common  schools 
makes  the  future  theirs.  The  method  of  protection  against 
labor  organizations  contemplated  by  the  clause  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  agreement  which  I  have  read  was  to  be  able  to  close  up 
a  refinery  in  which  a  strike  occurred  without  embarrassment 
or  interruption  in  production,  as  all  of  the  other  refineries 
in  the  trust  would  meanwhile  go  on.  But  this  was  soon  met 
by  the  extension  of  the  horizon  of  labor's  organization  to 
equal  that  of  the  trusts.  The  dispersed  local  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  same  industry  were  confederated,  and  in  that  way 
came  labor  trusts  to  meet  employers*  trusts.  Confronting  each 
other  all  along  the  line  in  this  way,  it  was  inevitable  and  to 
be  expected  that  combined  capital  would  come  to  deal  with 
combined  labor,  and  the  result  has  been  beneficial  to  both 
sides.  Indeed,  the  declaration  of  organized  capital,  which 
we  used  to  hear  so  often,  that  it  would  not  deal  with  organ- 
ized labor's  representatives  at  all,  but  only  with  the  indi- 
vidual worker,  is  now  seldom  heard.  It  had  a  sound  of 
arrogance  which  did  not  suit  the  American  people.  Labor 
has  as  much  right  to  organize  as  capital  has,  and  organized 
capital  forgot  itself  for  the  time  being  when  it  turned  its 
back  in  the  face  of  organized  labor. 

Are  Trusts  Injurious? 

To  ask  whether  manufacturing  trusts  have  proved  detri- 
mental or  beneficial  is  to  evoke  a  debate  in  which  trained 
economists  divide.  It  is  claimed  that  they  lower  wages, 
raise  the  price  of  their  product  to  the  consumer,  and  lower  the 
price  they  pay  to  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  which  they 
use.  Those  who  profess  to  know,  including  workers  for  trusts, 
deny  that  they  lower  wages.     It  is  claimed  by  some  labor 
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leaders  that  united  labor,  being  a  match  for  united  capital, 
can  deal  better  with  prosperous  trusts  than  with  many  small 
concerns.  In  respect  of  prices,  it  would  seem  that  destruc- 
tion of  competition  must  affect  them  disadvantageously  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  producer  of  raw  material  to  some  extent. 
The  economic  law  is  that  prices  are  in  the  ratio  of  production. 
A  trust  which  controls  an  industry  can  prevent  overproduc- 
tion and  the  consequent  lowering  of  prices.  But  this  coim- 
teracts  an  injury  to  society ;  for  a  condition  of  low  prices  caused 
by  overproduction  is  not  beneficial,  and  is  often  disastrous. 
If  prices  be  arbitrarily  raised  beyond  a  certain  point,  consump- 
tion diminishes;  and  this  natural  law,  it  is  said,  suffices  to 
prevent  trusts  from  raising  prices  to  consumers  beyond  the 
normal  economic  point.  Similarly,  if  the  normal  economic 
price  be  not  paid  for  the  raw  material,  its  production  declines, 
causing  the  price  for  raw  material  to  rise.  From  the  work- 
ing of  these  economic  laws  it  is  said  that  the  doing  away  with 
competition  can  have  no  substantial  or  lasting  effect  on  nor- 
mal prices  in  respect  either  of  the  finished  product  or  of  the 
raw  material.  I  am  not  an  economist,  and  venture  no  opin- 
ion ;  but  I  think  it  appears  to  most  of  us  that  if  a  trust  be  so 
large  as  to  be  the  sole  or  the  predominant  buyer  of  the  raw 
material  and  seller  of  the  finished  product,  prices  at  both  ends 
will  be  affected  adversely  to  society,  more  or  less,  at  inter- 
vals, if  not  constantly.  The  temptation,  and  therefore  the 
tendency,  will  be  for  the  trust  to  lower  its  buying  price  and 
raise  its  selling  price ;  and  it  will  do  so,  so  far  as  it  can.  How 
far  it  can  go  without  being  checked  by  general  economic 
laws  is  a  most  vital  and  interesting  question. 

A  demoralizing  evil  is  the  issuing  of  bonds  and  stock  shares 
by  corporations,  and  particularly  trust  corporations,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  value  of  their  capital.  This  was  publicly 
denounced  in  a  speech  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
a  few  years  ago  as  organized  robbery  of  the  community,  and 
last  year  the  foremost  promoter  of  such  fraudulent  schemes 
in  England  was  convicted  and  sent  to  prison.  Certain  of  our 
newspapers  thereupon  set  up  a  vulgar  clamor  for  the  passing 
of  statutes  in  this  country  under  which  similar  convictions 
could  be  had,  not  knowing  that  to  set  false  values  on  corporate 
property  for  the  purpose  of  selling  corporate  shares  is  as  crimi- 
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nal  here  as  in  England,  and  that  our  penal  statutes  on  the 
subject  are  just  as  broad  as  those  of  England.  What  we  need 
is  not  more  statutes,  but  such  an  administration  by  the  courts 
of  those  we  have  as  would  come  from  a  healthy  moral  sense 
in  the  community  at  large.  Such  convictions  depend  upon 
judges  and  jurymen  who  will  convict,  and  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  more  virtue  and  fortitude  than  the  com- 
mtmity  as  a  whole  has.  I  see  no  way  of  removing  the  evil 
except  by  having  substantially  the  same  law  for  all  corpora- 
tions that  we  now  have  for  banking  and  financial  corpora- 
tions; namely,  requiring  that  every  dollar  of  the  capital  stock 
be  paid  in  in  cash  at  par  instead  of  allowing  stock  shares  to 
be  issued  for  property,  which  makes  over-valuation  easy  and 
inevitable.  But  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  imiformity  in 
the  creation  and  control  of  corporations  so  long  as  all  of  the 
States  can  separately  deal  with  the  subject.  To  get  all  of 
the  States  to  agree  upon  a  system  of  corporation  laws,  and 
then  for  all  to  pass  only  the  same  laws,  as  Professor  Rogers 
suggests,  is  impossible.  Many  are  coming  to  the  belief  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  intrusted  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

The  evil  which  many  most  dread  from  the  trusts  is  that 
they  corrupt  legislatures  and  officials  by  the  use  of  money, 
and  in  that  way  are  too  powerful  for  government.  Their 
finances  compare  with  those  of  the  United  States  government. 
To  mention  only  one,  the  stock  and  bonds  issued  by  the  Steel 
Trust  amount  to  nearly  $1,436,722,135,  while  the  debt  of  the 
government  is  only  $901,470,950;  it  paid  out  last  year  in  in- 
terest and  dividends  $58,748,392,  while  the  interest  payments 
of  the  government  were  only  $28,556,348;  its  gross  earnings 
were  $536,572,871,  and  the  income  of  the  government  $560,- 
396,674;  its  operating  expenses  were  $409,268,599,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  government  $477,542,659;  its  surplus  was 
$12,304,916,  and  the  surplus  of  the  government  $14,000,000. 
Such  resoiu'ces  are  pregnant  with  the  power  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  mighty  corporations  which  Hastings  and  Clive 
served. 
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Is  Legislation  Needed? 

If  the  combinations  of  corporations  which  we  call  trusts 
are  injurious  to  commerce,  the  only  legislation  needed  to 
prevent  them  is  to  repeal  the  statutes  which  enable  them  to 
form ;  for  these  statutes  were  passed  for  the  creation  of  trusts, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  after  the  courts  had  declared  such 
trusts  illegal,  and  dissolved  them,  on  the  groimd  that  corpora- 
tions could  not  imite  as  partners.  As  Chief  Judge  Marshall 
said  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  (and  it  has  often  been 
repeated) : 

**The  objects  for  which  a  corporation  is  created  are  uni- 
versally such  as  the  government  wishes  to  promote.  They 
are  deemed  beneficial  to  the  country;  and  this  benefit  consti- 
tutes the  consideration,  and  in  most  cases  the  sole  considera- 
tion, for  the  grant." 

If  the  object  of  these  stockholding  corporations  by  means 
of  which  the  trusts  are  formed  is  not  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity, and  therefore  such  as  government  should  promote, 
statutes  for  the  creation  of  such  corporations  should  not  be 
passed  or  suffered  to  remain. 


So-called  Anti-trust  Statutes. 

In  1890  the  National  Congress  passed  a  so-called  anti^trust 
statute,  and  the  legislatures  of  the  States  have  very  generally 
passed  similar  statutes.  The  United  States  statute  provides 
that  ** every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or 
otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  illegal.*'  This  seems  explicit;  and  yet  a  ques- 
tion at  once  arose  under  it,  whether  it  covered  any  except 
*'iuireasonable"  restraints  of  trade,  as  is  the  case  at  common 
law.  It  was  explicitly  held  in  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  case,  reported  in  the  i66th  volume  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Coiut  Reports,  that  it  prohibited  all  con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  trade  ** without  exception  or  limitation," 
and  is  **not  confined  to  those  in  which  the  restraint  is  unrea- 
sonable."    This  construction  was  followed  several  times  by 
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the  court  in  other  cases;  but  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Northern 
Seciuities  Company,  which  I  have  akeady  mentioned,  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer,  who  was  one  of  the  bare  majority  who  so  con- 
strued the  act  and  established  its  meaning,  receded,  and  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  only  unreasonable  restraints  of  trade 
were  within  its  intendment.  No  one  can  foretell  how  the 
question  will  be  decided  when  it  comes  up  again.  If  the  act 
be  finally  held  to  refer  to  unreasonable  restraints  only,  then 
a  very  uncertain  and  elastic  question  of  fact  is  introduced 
into  every  case  under  the  act,  to  be  tried  by  a  judge  or  jury. 
This  would  reduce  the  working  efficiency  of  the  act  to  a  low 
point.  Whether  a  given  contract  is  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able will  be  made  **as  uncertain  as  the  length  of  the  chancel- 
lor's foot,'*  to  use  a  phrase  which  denoted  the  varying  notion 
of  equity  of  lord  chancellors  as  they  succeeded  each  other 
in  England.  What  would  be  deemed  reasonable  in  the  city 
of  New  York  might  be  deemed  unreasonable  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  so  on.  The  New  York  anti-trust  statute  is  open 
to  the  same  difficulty,  besides  being  less  precise ;  and  the  same 
is  true  generally  of  similar  statutes  throughout  the  States, 
none  of  which  has  been  found  of  much,  if  any,  use. 

The  Crime  of  Favoritism  in  Railroad  Freights. 

In  conclusion,  I  come  to  the  greatest  crime  of  our  day  and 
generation,  namely,  the  favoritism  in  freight  rates  on  our 
public  highways.  I  say  crime,  for  more  wrong  has  been  done 
by  it  than  by  all  the  crimes  defined  by  our  statutes.  It  has 
crushed  and  beggared  thousands  all  over  the  land.  And  I 
say  public  highways,  because  our  railroads  are  our  public 
highways.  That  the  public  highways  of  a  country  should 
be  used  to  aggrandize  some  and  destroy  others  is  so  infamous 
and  so  heartless  that  we  shall  be  looked  back  upon  as  a  genera- 
tion lost  to  moral  sense  for  having  allowed  it  so  long.  From 
the  beginning  of  government,  everywhere  in  the  world,  the 
public  highways  have  always  been  built  and  controlled  by 
government,  and  every  one  given  an  equal  use  of  them.  This 
continued  to  be  so  until  the  coming  of  the  steam  railroads. 
Then  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  public  high- 
ways were  turned  over  to  the  control  of  private  individuals. 
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if  we  except  a  comparatively  few  turnpike  roads.  Instead 
of  building  and  controlling  the  railroads  itself,  government 
granted  franchises  to  corporations  to  build  and  control  them. 
But  they  were  allowed  to  be  built  only  as  public  highways, 
to  be  used  like  all  other  public  highways,  for  every  one  alike 
and  without  favor  or  discrimination.  This  is  the  law  of  their 
being.  Railroad  corporations  are  allowed  to  make  a  profit 
for  their  stockholders,  but  this  is  only  incidental.  They  per- 
form a  public  service,  and  their  first  and  paramount  duty 
is  to  government  and  the  public.  Their  duty  to  their  stock- 
holders is  secondary  and  subordinate.  The  extent  to  which 
these  corporations  have  violated  their  duty  by  carrying  the 
freight  of  some  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  exacted  of  their 
business  rivals,  and  so  much  lower  as  to  ruin  such  rivals, 
forms  the  most  criminal  chapter  in  our  history.  This 
freight  favoritism  is  the  mother  of  trusts.  The  first  trust 
was  built  up  wholly  by  it.  When  the  oil  of  one  man  or  set 
of  men,  for  instance,  and  speaking  approximately,  was  car- 
ried to  market  by  the  railroads  for  one  dollar  a  barrel  while 
all  competitors  had  to  pay  two  dollars,  the  latter  were  ruined 
and  had  to  quit.  They  could  dig*  wells  and  refine  oil  just 
as  well  as  their  rivals,  but  when  such  rivals  got  a  reduction 
or  rebate  in  freight  rates  which  enabled  them  to  ruinously 
undersell  all  others,  that  was  the  end  of  rivalry.  Can  you 
conceive  of  a  greater  wrong  than  the  public  highways  of  a 
country  being  used  by  individuals  to  destroy  and  drive  out 
their  competitors  in  business  ?  Many  of  the  trusts  have  their 
own  cars,  and  have  them  hauled  at  rates  that  make  compe- 
tition against  them  impossible.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  by  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  at  the  time  it  was  about  to  be  leased  to  the 
New  York  Central  sjrstem,  it  was  found  that  one  trust  had 
its  cars  billed  over  that  railroad  at  a  capacity  of  24,000  pounds, 
whereas  on  measurement  their  capacity  was  found  to  be 
50,000  pounds.  It  is  said  rebates  are  no  longer  paid  by  rail- 
roads in  cash,  and  that  is  doubtless  true;  but  here  was  a 
rebate  of  over  50  per  cent,  by  a  simple  device.  And  how 
many  similar  devices  are  there  ?  The  extent  of  such  discrimi- 
nation was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  receipts  for  freight, 
compared  with  the  total  tonnage  carried,  was  little  more  than 
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if  all  the  freight  had  been  carried  at  the  lowest  freight  rate 
on  the  published  schedule,  namely,  that  on  coal.  The  evil 
has  grown  so  extensive  that  its  eradication  must  come  before 
long.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  created 
to  stop  it,  but  it  has  failed.  It  is  too  unwieldy.  Complaints 
brought  before  it  meet  with  all  sorts  of  delays,  and  business 
men  at  a  distance  who  make  them  are  worn  out  by  them.  It 
is  only  another  exemplification  of  the  law's  delay.  The  evil 
needs  summary  executive  treatment  instead  of  the  slow 
processes  of  judicial  procedure.  An  ounce  of  executive  pre- 
vention would  be  worth  a  pound  of  judicial  cure. 

Some  advocate  the  taking  of  the  railroads  by  govern- 
ment. If  the  possibility  of  this  experience  we  have  had  with 
freight  rates  had  been  foreseen,  government  would  never  have 
turned  over  these  highways  to  corporations.  But  the  resump- 
tion of  them  now  would  be  a  vast  enterprise.  All  that  we 
need,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  government  appoint  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  every  railroad.  That  would  end  all 
discrimination  in  freight  rates.  The  local  freight  agents, 
though  appointed  and  paid  by  the  companies,  would  be 
accountable  to  the  geneVal  freight  agent  appointed  by  the 
government,  and  dismissed  for  the  slightest  discrimination  in 
favor  of  any  one  in  freight  rates.  The  government  agent 
would  not  have  the  fixing  of  rates ;  they  would  continue  to 
be  fixed  by  the  companies;  but  his  duty  to  the  government 
and  the  public  would  be  to  see  that  every  one  paid  the  fixed 
rate,  and  got  no  favor  whatever. 

This  matter  of  freight  rates  so  far  transcends  any  other 
question  about  trusts  or  monopolies  that  it  should  be  dealt 
with  first  of  all,  and  its  right  settlement  will  be  found  to  set- 
tle most  of  the  other  questions,  also,  if  not  all  of  them.  It 
will  restore  free  competition  at  a  controlling  point ;  for  freight 
rates  enter  controllingly  into  the  cost  of  every  commodity 
at  the  end  of  its  joiuney,  namely,  as  it  is  produced  to  the 
consimier. 


3.     THE   DISFRANCHISEMENT   OF   THE   NEGRO, 
FROM  A  LAWYER'S  STANDPOINT. 

BY  R.    BURNHAM   MOFFAT,   ESQ.,    OF  THE    NEW   YORK    BAR. 

Within  the  past  few  years  seven  of  our  sister  States,  in  the 
South,  have  adopted  new  constitutions,  amended  their  old 
ones,  or  resorted  to  legislative  devices  which  have  resulted 
in  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  voter  in  each 
of  those  States. 

Mississippi  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  accomplish  by  law- 
ful means  that  which  had  for  so  long  been  accomplished  within 
her  borders  by  force  and  by  fraud.  133  whites  and  i  negro 
sat  in  convention  in  1890,  from  August  12  to  November  i, 
and  there  framed  a  new  constitution  with  its  provisions  as  to 
the  suflfrage,  which  will  be  referred  to  below.  The  political 
complexion  of  the  convention  was  129  Democrats,  i  Conser- 
vative, I  Greenbacker,  i  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  i  Republi- 
can, and  I  National  Republican.  The  constitution  so  framed 
became  eflfective  on  Nov.  i,  1S90,  by  proclamation,  without 
submission  to  the  people ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi 
subsequently  declared  it  to  have  been  lawfully  adopted  as 
the  organic  law  of  the  State.* 

In  1895  South  Carolina^  with  a  convention  of  160  delegates 
sitting  from  September  10  to  December  4,  adopted  her  new 
constitution,  which  went  into  operation  on  Dec.  31,  1895. 

The  next  was  Louisiana,  in  1898.  Her  convention  of  134 
Democrats,  i  Populist,  and  i  Republican,  sat  from  the  8th 
of  February  to  the  12th  of  May.  It  had  been  called  by  a 
popular  vote  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  providing  that, 
in  case  the  convention  should  adopt  a  new  constitution,  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection; 
but  the  convention  voted  this  restriction  ultra  vires,  and  the 
new  constitution  was  accordingly  promulgated  without  sub- 
mission. The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  has  since  declared 
it  to  have  been  duly  adopted,  and  to  have  been  effective  since 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention  on  the  12th  of  May,  1898.! 

•  SprouU  V.  FreeUricks,  69  Miw.  898. 

t  StaU  V.  Favrg^  51  La.  Ann.  434 ;  State  v.  CtUthuett,  50  Id.  666. 
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North  Carolina  followed  with  an  amendment  to  its  existing 
constitution,  which  substituted  an  entirely  new  article  in  place 
of  the  old  one  relating  to  the  suffrage.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  at  a  general  election  held  Aug.  2,  1900.  and  became 
effective  by  its  terms  on  the  ist  of  July,  1902. 

Maryland  was  next.  She  did  not  attempt  to  change  her 
organic  law,  but  at  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  (approved  March  21,  1901)  which  was  designed, 
among  other  things,  to  impose  an  educational  qualification 
for  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Alabama  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  190 1.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  popular  vote  at  an  election  held  April  23  of 
that  year  a  constitutional  convention  of  155  delegates  con- 
vened on  May  21,  1901,  and  sat  until  September  3  following. 
The  constitution  which  it  framed  was  ratified  by  the  people 
at  a  special  election,  and  became  effective  on  Nov.  28,  1901. 

The  last  of  the  new  constitutions  is  that  of  Virginia.  A 
convention  of  88  Democrats  and  12  Republicans  sat  from  the 
12th  of  June,  1901,  to  the  26th  of  June,  1902;  and  although 
here,  too,  the  act  of  the  legislature,  under  which  the  people 
had  voted  that  a  convention  should  be  called,  had  distinctly 
provided  that  any  constitution  which  the  convention  might 
frame  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or 
rejection,  the  convention  by  a  vote  of  47  to  38  decided  to 
proclaim  their  constitution  without  submission.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly proclaimed,  and  became  effective  on  the  loth  of 
July,  1902.  To  anticipate  a  test  in  the  courts  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  constitution  so  proclaimed,  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  or  legislature,  was  convened  on  July 
15,  1902;  and  an  oath  to  support  the  new  constitution  was 
tendered  its  members.  The  members  and  officers  of  both 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  member  of  the  House 
of  Delegates, — a  Republican, — took  the  oath  so  tendered; 
while  the  Governor  of  the  State,  all  the  executive  officers  at 
Richmond,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  the  judges  of  the  circuit,  county,  and  corporation  courts, 
all  took  a  similar  oath  between  the  loth  and  the  20th  of  July, 
1902,  the  time  allowed  them  within  which  to  take  such  oath 
or  vacate  their  respective  offices.* 

•"A  History  of  Virginia  Conventions."  By  J.  N.  Brenaman.  Richmond:  J.  L.  Hill 
Printing  Company.    1902. 
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*  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  intent  of  the 
delegates  to  these  various  conventions  was  to  frame  their 
constitutions  in  such  wise  as  to  stand  the  test  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  at  the  same 
time  withhold  the  ballot  from  the  great  mass  of  negro  voters 
in  their  respective  States.  The  intent  of  the  framers  of  a  law 
can  of  course  have  no  bearing  upon  the  validity  of  the  meastu'e 
except  in  so  far  as  that  intent  may  be  gathered  from  its  phrase- 
ology or  may  be  properly  inferable  from  the  results  obtained 
by  an  impartial  administration  of  its  provisions;  and  what 
the  motive  may  be  that  prompted  the  individual  delegates 
to  vote  as  they  did  is  never  a  proper  subject  of  judicial  in- 
quiry. Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  and  instructive,  in  con- 
sidering these  new  suffrage  provisions  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  legal  critic,  to  note  the  following  extracts  from  the  speeches 
of  the  delegates  on  the  floors  of  the  various  conventions. 

The  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Convention,  the  Hon.  E.  B.  ■ 
Kruttschnitt,  said  in  his  closing  speech  at  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention  on  May  12,  1898: — 

We  have  not  drafted  the  exact  constitution  that  we  should  j 
like  to  have  drafted.  Otherwise,  we  should  have  inscribed  in  ' 
it,  if  I  know  the  popular  sentiment  of  this  State,  universal  ' 
white  manhood  suflfrage,  and  the  exclusion  from  the  suffrage 
of  every  man  with  a  trace  of  African  blood  in  his  veins. 
We  could  not  do  that  on  account  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  : 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  But  we  have  1 
swept  the  field  of  permissible  expedients  in  order  to  keep  the  ■ 
negro  from  exercising  the  suffrage.  ■ 

What  care  I  whether  the  test  we  have  put  be  a  new  one  or  1 
an  old  one?  What  care  I  whether  it  be  more  or  less  ridicu-  " 
lous  or  not?  Doesn't  it  meet  the  case?  Doesn't  it  let  the 
white  man  vote,  and  doesn't  it  stop  the  negro  from  voting? 
And  isn't  that  what  we  came  here  for?  [Applause.]  ...  I 
would  say,  further,  my  fellow-delegates,  if  the  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  by  this  Convention  had  not  been  adopted,  I  fail 
to  see  any  that  could  have  been  adopted  to  solve  this  problem. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  solution  for  it,  but 
that  we  should  have  been  forced  to  return  to  those  methods 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  elections  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  Now  we  have  left  those  methods 
behind  us.  We  have  placed  it  within  the  power  of  the  people 
of  this  State  to  have  elections  as  fair  and  as  pure  as  those  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  herself;  and  I  say  to  you  that  we 
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can  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  both  judicial  and 
legislative,  and  I  don't  believe  that  they  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  striking  down  the  system  which  we  have  reared  in 
order  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box  and  to  perpetuate 
the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  Louisiana.  If  they 
do,  theirs  be  the  responsibility  for  bringing  back  the  methods 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  not  ours.  We  have  reared 
a  perfectly  clean  structure,  and  we  intend  to  have  a  clean  elect- 
orate, if  the  rest  of  the  nation  will  allow  it ;  and  we  believe  that 
they  will.     [Applause.]* 

On  the  floor  of  the  same  convention  the  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Semmes,  a  delegate,  who  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  said,  in  reviewing  the  constitution 
just  framed: — 

Now,  then,  what  have  we  done?  is  the  question.  Our  mis- 
sion was,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  race  in  this  State  to  the  extent  to  which  it  could  be 
legally  and  constitutionally  done.  And  what  has  our  ordi- 
nance on  suffrage — the  constitutional  means  by  which  we  pro- 
pose to  maintain  that  ascendency — done?  We  have  estab- 
lished throughout  the  State  white  manhood  suffrage! 

And  then,  referring  to  the  postponement  of  the  alternative 
property  or  educational  qualification  which  will  be  referred  to 
below,  the  speaker  continued: — 

What  is  section  five  ?  It  is  a  declaration,  upon  the  part  of 
this  Convention,  that  no  white  man  in  this  State, — that's  the 
effect,  but  not  the  language, — that  no  white  man  in  this  State 
who  has  heretofore  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage  shall 
be  deprived  of  it,  whether  or  not  he  can  read  or  write,  or 
whether  he  possesses  the  property  qualification.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  it,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  It  declares  that 
every  white  man  between  now  and  the  first  day  of  September 
next,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  read  and  write,  although 
he  does  not  possess  the  property  qualification,  may,  notwith- 
standing, if  he  register  himself  pursuant  to  this  ordinance  of 
the  Constitution,  be  thereafter  entitled  to  vote.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  it.  If  he  doesn't  choose  to  register  between  now 
and  the  first  of  September  next,  he  loses  the  privilege  conferred 
upon  him,  and  thereafter  he  can  only  vote  provided  he  possesses 
the  qualifications  which  I  have  just  mentioned, — the  property 
or  education.  That  is  the  temporary  clause.  However  ill- 
advised  it  might  be,  however,  if  you  choose,  unconstitutional 
it  might  be,  its  effect  expires  on  the  first  of  September  next; 
and  thereafter  no  man  will  be  entitled  to  vote  who  has  not 

*  Juurnal  of  the  Convention,  pp.  380,  381. 
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registered  as  provided  by  this  fifth  section,  between  now  and 
the  first  of  September  next,  unless  he  possesses  the  property 
quaUfication  or  the  educational  quaUfication. 

But  why  was  this  exception  made?  Because — and  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it — ^Louisiana  is  one  of  the  most  illiterate 
States  in  the  Union.  It  is  more  illiterate  than  any  other 
State,  except  North  Carolina.  We,  therefore,  have  in  this 
State  a  large  white  population  whose  right  to  vote  would  have 
been  stricken  down  but  for  the  operation  of  this  section  five. 
And  all  of  these  men  have  aided  the  white  people  of  the  State 
to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party,  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  negroes,  the  power  which,  backed  by 
Federal  bayonets,  they  had  exercised  for  many  years. 

He  then  pointed  out  that  the  class  of  the  people  he  referred 
to  was  the  ancient  Creole  and  Acadian  population  of  South- 
western Louisiana,  and  continued: — 

Who  doesn't  know  the  character  of  these  people, — ^how 
simple,  how  pious,  how  reverent,  and  how  devoted  in  their 
local  attachments,  living,  until  recently  when  the  railroads 
have  penetrated  their  domain,  on  the  prairies?  And  how 
hospitable  they  are!  .  .  .  Now  these  people,  these  simple, 
good  people,  whose  ancestors  have  been  Uving  there  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  surroimded  by  circumstances  which 
debarred  them  from  all  the  advantages  of  education, — could 
any  man  with  a  heart  in  his  breast  be  willing  to  strike  them 
down  and  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  the  black  race 
that  we  are  proscribing?  [Cries  of  "No,"  and  applause.]  .  .  . 
The  favor  that  we  have  conceded  them  is  this :  You  have  been 
kept  in  this  condition  for  centuries  by  circumstances  beyond 
your  control;  and  for  that  reason  we  allow  you  to  continue 
to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  without  possessing  a  property 
or  an  educational  qualification.  But  the  circumstances  and 
the  times  have  changed.  Your  children  must  go  to  school. 
You  must  acquire  property  if  you  would  exercise  the  right 
to  vote,  and  not  claim  hereafter  the  benefit  of  the  concessions 
which  are  now  made. 

Was  not  this  politic  legislation?  Was  it  not  proper  legis- 
lation? And  was  it  not  essential  and  necessary  in  justice 
to  these  people?* 

In  the  Alabama  Convention  of  1901  the  chairman,  Mr.  John 
B.  Knox,  said  upon  taking  the  chair: — 

If  we  would  have  white  supremacy,  we  must  establish  it 
by  law,  not  by  force  or  fraud.     If  you  teach  your  boy  that  it 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  375,  376. 
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is  right  to  buy  a  vote,  it  is  an  easy  step  for  him  to  learn  to 
use  money  to  bribe  or  corrupt  officials  or  trustees  of  any  class. 
If  you  teach  your  boy  that  it  is  right  to  steal  votes,  it  is  an 
easy  step  for  him  to  believe  that  it  is  right  to  steal  whatever 
he  may  need  or  greatly  desire.  .  .  .  There  is  no  higher  duty 
resting  upon  us  as  citizens  and  as  delegates  than  that  which 
requires  us  to  embody  in  the  fundamental  law  such  provi- 
sions as  will  enable  us  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot 
in  every  portion  of  the  State. 

The  justification  for  whatever  manipulation  of  the  ballot 
that  has  occurred  in  this  State  has  been  the  menace  of  negro 
domination.* 

And  J.  Thomas  Heflin,  a  delegate  to  the  same  convention, 
said: — 

We  have  told  the  people  of  Alabama  for  years  that  we 
wanted  to  disfranchise  the  negro.  .  .  .  The  white  people  who 
love  the  ballot,  who  love  the  sanctity  of  their  fireside,  who 
love  the  government  of  their  homes  and  of  their  States,  want 
to  exercise  that  great  weapon  in  the  defence  of  things  that 
are  right  and  sacred.  We  want  the  white  man  who  once  voted 
in  this  State,  and  controlled  it,  to  vote  again.  We  want  to 
see  that- old  condition  restored.  Upon  that  theory  we  .  .  . 
pledged  ourselves  to  the  white  people  of  Alabama,  upon  the 
platform,  that  we  would  not  disfranchise  a  single  white  man 
if  they  would  trust  us  to  frame  an  organic  law  for  Alabama. 
But  it  is  our  purpose,  it  is  our  intention — and  here  is  our  reg- 
istered vow — ^to  disfranchise  every  negro  in  the  State,  and 
not  a  single  white  man.f 

On  the  same  day  another  delegate,  James  Weatherly,  frankly 
said: — 

The  people  of  Alabama,  exercising  a  revolutionary  right, 
have  decreed  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  include  all  of  the  negro  race  of  voting  age,  shall  not  be 
enforced  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Can  any  man  deny  the 
fact  that,  almost  since  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  very  immunity  which  it  sought  to  secure  has  been 
annulled  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  white  people  of  Ala- 
bama? Now  that  has  been  done  by  revolutionary  methods, — 
by  force  and  by  fraud;  and,  as  always  happens  when  those 
methods  are  resorted  to,  other  evils  have  been  created.  Fraud 
having  become  necessary,  it  has  debauched  the  consciences 
of  our  people.  It  threatens  with  degeneracy  our  descendants, 
and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  perpetuate  our  decree  of  annul- 
ment by  these  methods.  .  .  .  We  are  in  accord  with  the  Na- 

•  Montgomery  A  dvertistrt  May  23,  190 1.  t  Ibid.,  July  a6,  1901. 
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tional  Government,  except  upon  the  one  single  proposition. 
We  are  not  in  accord  upon  that  proposition ;  and  we  can  never 
be  if  it  shall  be  maintained  that  it  is  our  duty  under  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  to  accord  the  full  and  unrestricted  right 
of  suffrage  to  the  negro  race, — that  because  he  is  a  negro  he 
must  vote,  whether  he  is  qualified  or  not.  We  can  never 
assent  to  that  proposition. 

Now  what  are  we  here  for?  I  think,  delegates  of  this  Con- 
vention, that  ...  we  are  here  to  put  upon  a  permanent  basis 
the  elements  which  will  hold  our  civilization  together;  and 
we  are  here  for  a  still  higher  purpose, — namely,  to  restore  the 
State  of  Alabama  to  its  absolutely  normal  relation  to  the 
National  Government,  by  providing  a  plan  of  suffrage  which 
will  give  to  the  negro  an  equitable  right  of  suffrage,  and  give 
him  also  the  hope  of  increasing  in  proportion  and  in  numbers 
that  right  of  suffrage, — a  fair  and  equitable  plan  upon  which 
and  by  which  he  may,  as  the  years  go  by,  if  he  has  that  in 
him  which  will  capacitate  him  for  self-government,  stand  at 
last  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  white  man,  so  far  as  the 
right  to  vote  is  concerned,  but,  in  so  far  as  he  shows  that  he 
is  incapacitated,  we  want  it  fixed  in  our  law,  in  our  social 
structure,  that  he  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting.* 

In  Virginia  a  delegate  who  favored  the  so-called  **  under- 
standing" clause  as  a  qualification  for  registration, — ^that 
is,  that  an  applicant  for  registration  should,  whether  or  not 
he  were  able  to  read,  be  nevertheless  able  to  give  **a  reason- 
able explanation"  to  the  officers  of  registration  of  any  section 
of  the  new  constitution  which  they  might  put  to  him, — said: — 

I  expect  this  clause  to  be  eflScient,  because  it  will  act  in 
Aerrorem  upon  the  negro  race.     They  believe  that  they  will 
have  a  hostile  examination  put  upon  them  by  the  white  man, 
and  they  believe  that  that  will  be  a  preventive  to  their  exer- 
cising the  suffrage;  and  they  will  not  apply  for  registration. f 

In  South  Carolina,  Governor  John  Gary  Evans,  the  chair- 
man of  the  convention,  said: — 

There  should  be  an  educational  qualification  for  the  right 
of  suffrage  if  the  supremacy  of  intelligence  is  to  be  preserved. 
It  is  no  injustice  to  any  man,  black  or  white,  to  have  such 
a  qualification ;  for  only  the  intelligent  are  capable  of  govern- 
ing. We  must  do  our  duty  in  this  matter  boldly  and  fear- 
lessly, without  regard  to  the  censure  of  foreigners  and  aliens. 

•Montgomery  Advertiser,  July  26,  1901. 

t  Albert  E.  McKinley  in  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  September,  1903,  p.  494- 
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We  have  experienced  the  cost  and  hardship  of  the  rule  of  the 
ignorant,  and  know  what  it  means. 

There  is  no  room  in  this  convention  for  factional  differ- 
ences. ...  It  is  your  duty  ...  to  so  fix  your  election  laws 
that  your  wives,  your  children,  and  your  homes  will  be  pro- 
tected, and  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  preserved.  Fix  it  as 
in  your  judgment  appears  wisest.  This  much  is  expected 
of  you  by  your  people  and  the  outside  world.* 

And  on  the  day  of  the  adjournment  of  the  South  Carolina 
Convention,  George  D.  Tillman,  a  delegate  from  Edgefield, 
^  gave  utterance  to  the  following  words  in  commenting  upon 
the  constitution  which  he  had  just  helped  to  frame : — 

We  can  all  hope  a  great  deal  from  the  constitution  we  have 
adopted.  It  is  not  such  an  instrument  as  we  would  have 
made  if  we  had  been  a  free  people.  We  are  not  a  free  people. 
-  We  have  not  been  since  the  war.  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time 
before  we  can  call  ourselves  free.  I  have  had  that  fact  very 
plainly  impressed  upon  me  for  several  years.  If  we  were 
free,  instead  of  having  negro  suffrage,  we  would  have  n^gro 
^  slavery.  Instead  of  having  the  United  States  government, 
'  ^¥e  would  have  the  Confederate  States  government.  Instead 
of  paying  $3,000,000  pension  tribute,  we  would  be  receiving 
it.  Instead  of  having  many  things  that  we  have,  we  would 
have  other  and  better  things.  But,  to  the  extent  that  we 
are  permitted  to  govern  ourselves  and  pay  pension  tribute 
to  our  conquerors,  we  have  framed  as  good  an  organic  law, 
take  it  as  a  whole,  as  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  State 
could  have  desired.f 

I  have  quoted  thus,  at  perhaps  too  great  a  length,  from 
the  utterances  of  some  of  the  delegates  to  these  various  con- 
ventions, in  support  of  what  I  think  must  be  conceded  as  a 
fact ;  namely,  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  f ramers  of  these 
constitutions  in  restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  was  to  dis- 
franchise the  negro.  And  the  result  certainly  has  been, 
generally  speaking,   to  disfranchise  him. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  light  of  which  these  constitutions  are  to 
be  considered,  became  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land 
on  the  28th  of  July,  1868.     Its  first  section  reads  as  follows: — 

All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 

*  Journal  of  the  Convention,  p.  la.  t  Ibid ,  p.  73 1 . 
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subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment,  abolishing  slavery,  had  been 
declared  ratified  on  the  i8th  of  December,  1865;  and  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1870,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  became  a  part 
of  our  Constitution,  in  the  following  words : — 

Section  i.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Let  us  now  review,  in  the  light  of  these  fundamental  and 
controlling  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  new 
suffrage  requirements  of  these  seven  Southern  States.  In 
each  of  them,  we  may  say  at  the  outset,  the  frafnchise  was  in 
any  event  limited  to  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  idiots  and  insane  per- 
sons and  those  convicted  of  any  of  certain  enumerated  crimes 
being  expressly  excluded;  and  in  each  of  them,  excepting 
Maryland,  a  residence  of  at  least  two  years  in  the  State  and 
one  year  in  the  county  was  also  prescribed. 

And  first  as  to  Mississippi, 

The  new  constitution  of  Mississippi  was  proclaimed,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  Nov.  i,  1890.  Certain  stated  qualifications  for 
the  right  of  suffrage  were  required  up  to  Jan.  i,  1902, — a 
period  of  more  than  twelve  years, — ^with  added  qualifications 
after  that  date. 

Prior  to  Jan.  i,  1902,  the  requirements  were:  (i)  registration 
under  the  laws  thereafter  to  be  enacted  by  the  legislature, 
such  registration  being  specifically  declared  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1890  to  be  *'an  essential  and  necessary  quaUfication 
to  vote  at  any  and  all  elections";  and  (2)  payment,  prior  to 
February  i  of  the  year  in  which  the  vote  is  offered,  of  all  taxes 
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due  from  the  voter,  including  poll-taxes,  for  the  two  preceding 
years. 

After  Jan.  i,  1902,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  above  re- 
quirements, the  would-be  voter  must  either  ( i )  be  able  to  read 
any  section  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  or,  if  he  cannot 
read,  then  (2)  **be  able  to  understand  the  same  when  read  to 
him  or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof."  This  is 
the  so-called  understanding  clatise. 

The  statutes  passed  in  amplification  of  these  constitutional 
requirements  placed  the  conduct  of  elections  in  each  election 
district  in  the  hands  of  three  so-called  "Managers  of  Election," 
all  of  whom  were  not  to  be  of  the  same  political  party  if  suit- 
able persons  of  different  political  parties  could  be  had  in  the 
district.  The  statute  fvuther  provided  that  such  managers 
"shall  be  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  electors  and  may 
examine,  on  oath,  any  person  duly  registered  and  offering  to 
vote,  touching  his  qualifications  as  an  elector."*  Under  an 
impartial  administration  of  the  law  this  would  be  a*  salutary 
provision ;  and,  in  considering  the  constitutionality  of  a  meas- 
ure, its  due  administration  must  be  presumed.  One  cannot 
fail,  however,  to  be  impressed  with  the  opportunity  here 
offered  for  an  abuse  by  the  election  managers  of  the  discretion 
thus  reposed  in  them.  An  arbitrary  determination  by  them 
on  the  very  day  of  election  that  a  negro,  though  he  had  suc- 
cessfully run  the  gauntlet  of  the  registration  laws,  was  never- 
theless not  qualified  as  an  elector,  would  mean,  of  course,  the 
rejection  of  his  ballot ;  f  and  the  negro  would  then  be  put  to 
the  choice  of  instituting  and  conducting  a  protracted  litiga- 
tion in  the  hostile  courts  of  the  State  (for  the  Federal  courts 
would  be  without  jurisdiction),  beset  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties of  proof,  or,  in  the  alternative,  of  an  acquiescence  in 
the  determination  that  he  was  not  qualified;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  which  his  choice  would  be. 

It  was,  however,  chiefly  through  the  anticipated  inability 
of  the  negro  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  registration  laws 
that  it  was  believed  his  disfranchisement  would  be  accom- 
plished. And  yet  his  inabihty  to  meet  those  requirements 
may  never  be  held  to  be  due  to  his  color  or  to  his  race  or  to 
any  previous  condition  of  servitude,  but  rather  to  his  mental 

•  Code  of  MissiMippi,  H  3643.  3644.  t  See  £*w  v.  Sta^e,  71  Miss.  6  (1893). 
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deformity — speaking  generally  and  of  the  great  mass  of  negroes 
— and  to  his  roving  habits.  The  fact  that  the  registration 
laws  were  such  as  to  place  judicial  power  in  the  registration 
officials,  so  that  by  a  partisan  and  unfair  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretion reposed  in  them  they  could  admit  numbers  of  whites 
to  registration  who  were  equally  disqualified  with  the  mass 
of  the  negroes  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  individual  negroes 
who  were  in  fact  amply  qualified  to  register,  cannot  be  urged 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  registration  laws. 

The  general  scheme  of  these  laws  in  Mississippi  is  as 
follows : — 

The  appUcant  for  registration  must  first  make  oath  to  his 
qualifications  as  an  elector  in  respect  of  age  and  residence, 
swearing  also  ( i)  that  he  has  not  been  disqualified  from  voting 
by  conviction  of  any  of  the  enumerated  crimes;  (2)  that  he 
will  truthfully  answer  all  questions  put  to  him  concerning  his 
antecedents,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  his  right  to  vote ;  and  (3) 
that  he  will  faithfully  support  the  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He  must  then  show 
that  he  has  paid  all  taxes  for  the  two  preceding  years,  after 
which  he  is  required  to  submit  to  examination  by  the  registrar 
as  to  his  qualifications  for  registration.  If,  upon  such  exam- 
ination, the  registrar  **ad judges"  him  qualified,  his  name  is 
placed  upon  the  registration  book,  together  with  a  statement 
of  sundry  matters  for  purposes  of  identification,  one  of  which 
is  the  applicant's  qualification  under  the  understanding  clause 
of  the  constitution.  A  column  is  also  provided  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

In  case  the  application  be  denied,  then  the  applicant  may 
within  five  days  take  a  written  appeal  to  the  Board  of  County 
Election  Commissioners,  where  the  case  is  to  be  heard  de  novo. 
Either  side  may  offer  oral  proof,  and  power  is  given  to  the 
board  to  subpxna  witnesses,  etc.  The  decision  of  the  board 
is  final  as  to  all  questions  of  fact;  but  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
on  the  law,  as  stated  below,  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
county,  and  thence  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

A  check  upon  the  action  of  the  registrar  in  improperly 
granting  an  application  for  registration  is  found  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  which  permits  any  elector  of  the  coimty 
to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  from  any  decision 
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granting  an  application  for  registration.  The  notice  of  ap- 
peal, however,  in  such  case  must  first  be  served  upon  the 
person  whose  right  to  register  is  attacked,  and  must  state 
the  grounds  of  the  appeal. 

One  further  provision  of  the  election  law  of  Mississippi 
which,  while  unassailable  on  constitutional  grounds,  is  preg- 
nant with  suggestion  to  the  managers  of  election, — should 
they  be  unscrupulously  inclined, — is  that  which  declares  that, 
should  the  poll-books  containing  the  list  for  any  district  of 
the  registered  electors,  or  the  ballot-boxes,  not  arrive  at  the 
polling-place  in  time  for  the  election,  the  election  shall  never- 
theless be  held.  In  such  cases  the  managers  are  required 
to  provide  some  suitable  substitute  for  the  ballot-boxes,  and 
to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  law  *'in  the  reception 
and  disposition  of  the  official  ballots."  Beyond  this  the  statute 
is  silent.  It  leaves  to  those  whom  it  has  elsewhere  declared 
to  be  the  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  electors,  notwithstand- 
ing those  electors  may  all  have  been  duly  registered,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  what  to  do  in  the  absence  of  the  poll- 
books.  Where  race  prejudice  runs  high,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  what  would  be  done. 

So  much  for  the  suffrage  article  of  the  new  constitution 
and  statute  law  of  Mississippi. 

They  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1898  in  the  case  of  Williams  v. 
Mississippi,  170  U.  S.  213;  and  it  was  there  unanimously 
held,  Justice  McKenna  writing  for  the  court,  that  they  were 
not  violative  of  the  Federal  compact. 

In  South  Carolina,  under  the  new  constitution  which  went 
into  operation  Dec.  31,  1895,  the  qualifications  for  the  suf- 
frage are:  (i)  payment,  at  least  six  months  before  election, 
of  any  poll-tax  then  due  and  unpaid ;  and  (2)  registration. 

The  requirements  for  registration  varied  according  to  whether 
application  be  made  before  or  after  the  ist  of  January,  1898. 

Up  to  Jan.  I,  1898, — a  period  of  three  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution, — the  test  was  either  (i)  ability  to 
read  any  section  of  the  State  constitution  when  submitted 
to  the  appHcant  by  the  registration  officials  or  (2)  ability  to 
"understand  and  explain"  any  section  when  read  by  such 
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officials.  All  persons  registered  prior  to  Jan.  i,  1898,  are 
declared  by  the  constitution  to  be  electors  for  life,  except, 
of  course,  as  they  may  subsequently  become  disqualified  by 
loss  of  reason,  conviction  of  crime,  etc. 

After  Jan.  i,  1898,  the  qualification  was  either  (i)  ability 
both  to  read  and  to  write  any  section  of  the  State  constitution 
as  submitted  to  the  applicant  by  the  registration  ^officials 
or  (2)  the  ownership  of  real  or  personal  property  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  $300  or  more, 
and  the  payment  of  all  taxes  collectible  thereon  during  the 
previous  year. 

An  applicant  denied  registration  may  appeal  within  ten  days 
after  announcement  of  the  decision  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  where  the  hearing,  as  in  Mississippi,  shall  be  de  novo; 
and  from  the  decision  of  the  Common  Pleas  on  such  appeal 
the  applicant,  or  any  qualified  elector  of  the  county,  may 
within  ten  days  from  the  filing  of  such  decision  appeal  on 
exceptions  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

Power  is  also  given  to  the  Board  of  Registration  not  less 
than  ten  days  before  an  election  to  *' revise"  the  list  of  reg- 
istered voters  and,  without  notice  to  any  one,  to  erase  there- 
from the  names  of  all  who  have  died,  become  disqualified,  or 
moved  from  the  coimty,  or  who  may  have  been  **  illegally  or 
fraudulently  registered.*'  A  right  of  appeal  to  the  Common 
Pleas  is  given  to  any  elector  who  deems  himself  injured  by 
any  action  of  the  board  under  this  section. 

In  Mississippi,  I  neglected  to  state,  the  same  power  is  given 
to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  with  the  added  power 
to  erase  from  the  registration  books,  also  without  notice,  the 
names  of  all  persons  ** erroneously  thereon."  A  wide  dis- 
cretion ! 

The  requirements  for  the  right  of  sufiFrage  in  Louisiana 
are:  (i)  registration  upon  the  personal  application  of  the 
voter;  and  (2)  payment  of  a  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  on  or  be- 
fore the  31st  of  December  of  each  year  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  Furthermore,  the  applicant  must  (3)  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  demonstrate  his  ability  to  do  so  when  he  ap- 
plies for  registration  by  making,  under  oath,  a  written  appli- 
cation therefor,  either  in  English  or  in  his  mother  tongue^ — 
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a  seemingly  curious  provision  to  us  of  the  North, — which  shall 
contain  the  essential  facts  showing  him  entitled  to  register 
and  to  vote.  This  application,  to  use  the  words  of  the  con- 
stitution, '*  shall  be  entirely  written,  dated  and  signed  by  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  registration  officer,"  without  assistance 
or  suggestion  from  any  person  or  any  memorandum  what- 
soever, except  the  form  of  apphcation  prescribed.  In  case 
the  applicant  cannot  write  because  of  some  physical  disa- 
bility,  the  registration  officer  is  permitted  to  write  the  appli- 
cation for  him,  but  even  then  at  his  dictation. 

But,  if  the  applicant  is  unable  to  read  or  write  because  of 
illiteracy,  he  must  show  that  he  is  the  owner  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  situated  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  of  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  $300  or  more,  upon  which  all  taxes  are 
paid.     There  is  no  so-called  understanding  clause  in  Louisiana. 

But  even  yet  the  simple-minded  Creole  and  Acadian  popu- 
lation of  South-western  Louisiana,  of  whom  we  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention,  would  be  excluded — and  doubtless 
other  whites,  too — unless  a  further  alternative  set  of  require- 
ments was  prescribed;  and  so  we  find,  for  the  first  time  in 
jthese  Southern  constitutions,  the  so-called  grandfathex  clause 
^^  among  the  requirements  for  registration.  This  provided 
that  no  person  who  had  lived  for  five  years  or  more  in  the 
State  and  registered  prior  to  Sept.  i,  1898, — ^the  constitution 
went  into  effect  on  May  12,  1898, — should  be  put  to  the  edu- 
cational or  to  the  property  test  as  a  prerequisite  to  his  right 
to  register,  provided  he  or  his  father  or  his  grandfather  was 
entitled  to  vote  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto.  The 
reason  of  the  selection  of  such  date  is  obvious.  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  1868  the  suf- 
frage was  hmited  throughout  the  United  States  to  white  male 
citizens,  etc. ;  and  opportunity  for  a  negro  to  escape  the  edu- 
cational or  the  property  test  must  be  forestalled. 

Rights  of  appeal  from  the  denial  of  applications  for  regis- 
tration, etc.,  were  given,  as  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina. 

In  North  Carolina  the  requirements  of  the  new  suffrage 
article  were,  similarly,  payment  of  the  poll-tax  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  registration;  and  it  was  through  the  consti- 
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tutional  and  statutory  provisions  as  to  registration  that  the 
ballot  was  controlled.  In  the  constitution  an  educational 
qualification  is  prescribed  in  that  ability  to  read  and  write 
any  section  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  English  language,  is 
made  the  primary  test.  But  the  general  applicability  of  such 
provision  is  at  once  whittled  away  in  order  to  save  from  dis- 
franchisement the  mass  of  illiterate  white  mountaineers  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State ;  and  the  grandfather  clause  is  added 
as  a  proviso,  in  almost  the  same  language  as  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Louisiana.  Jan.  i,  1867,  is  here,  too,  selected  as  the 
qualifying  date ;  but  a  much  longer  time  for  registration  tmder 
this  clause  is  given  to  the  illiterate  whites  of  North  Carolina 
than  was  given  to  their  illiterate  brothers  of  Louisiana.  In  the 
latter  State  but  little  over  three  months  were  accorded;  while 
in  North  Carolina  registration  is  open  under  the  grandfather 
clause  to  Dec.  i,  1908, — a  period  of  more  than  six  years. 

By  the  statutes  passed  in  amplification  of  the  new  suffrage 
article,  an  applicant  for  registration  — except  under  the  grand- 
father clause — must  be  sworn  and  submit  to  examination  as 
to  his  identity  and  qualifications;  and,  if  the  registrar  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  right  to  register,  he  may  require 
other  evidence  '* satisfactory  to  him*'  as  to  the  applicant's 
qualifications.  If,  however,  the  application  be  made  under 
the  grandfather  clause,  the  applicant's  oath  is  sufiicient  proof 
of  his  qualification;  and  it  is  made  unlawful  for  the  registrar 
even  to  inquire  whether  the  applicant  can  read  or  write. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  an  election  the  registration  rolls 
are  thrown  open,  and  any  elector  may  then  object  to  any  name 
appearing  on  the  rolls.  The  registrar  must  forthwith  mark 
such  name  ** challenged,"  and  appoint  a  time  and  place  ** be- 
fore the  election  day''  (which,  be  it  remembered,  is  but  three 
days  distant,  and  one  of  those  days  a  Sunday)  when  he  and 
the  judges  of  election  shall  hear  and  decide  the  objection. 
Personal  notice  of  the  challenge  is  to  be  given  to  the  voter 
objected  to,  if  possible;  but,  if  for  any  cause  personal  notice 
cannot  be  given,  the  statute  says  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  leave 
a  copy  of  the  notice  at  the  voter's  residence.  On  the  hearing 
of  the  objection,  the  registrar  is  to  erase  the  name  of  the  voter 
from  the  books,  if  he  be  found  **not  duly  qualified." 

The  statutory  right  of  challenging  a  vote  on  election  day 
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is  also  pregnant  with  possibilities.  In  case  of  such  a  challenge 
the  judges  and  registrar  are  directed  by  the  statute  to  explain 
to  the  would-be  voter  the  qualifications  of  an  elector,  and  then 
to  examine  him  as  to  those  qualifications.  If,  still  imterrified, 
the  voter  insists  he  is  qualified,  he  must  prove  his  identity 
and  his  continued  residence  in  the  precinct  since  his  name  was 
placed  upon  the  registration  list,  not  by  his  own  oath,  but  by 
that  of  at  least  one  elector;  and  then  the  registrar  or  judges 
are  to  tender  him  an  oath  in  a  form  prescribed.  If  by  that 
time  he  is  so  terrified  or  confused  as  to  decline  to  take  the 
oath,  his  vote  shall  be  rejected ;  but,  if  he  still  persists  and  will 
take  the  oath,  his  vote  shall  be  received,  ** provided/*  the  framers 
of  the  statute  enacted,  **that  after  such  oath  or  affirmation 
shall  have  been  taken  the  registrar  and  judges  may  neverthe- 
less refuse  to  permit  such  person  to  vote,  unless  they  be  satis- 
fied that  he  is  a  legal  voter."  False  swearing  is  punishable 
as  perjury. 

In  Maryland  it  was  sought  to  accomplish  the  desired  change 
in  the  right  of  suffrage  by  legislative  fiat  rather  than  by  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The  existing  constitution  of  the  State,  in  force  since  1867, — 
and  still  in  force, — directed  the  legislature  to  provide  for  a 
imiform  registration  of  the  names  of  all  voters  possessing  those 
qualifications  which  the  constitution  prescribed,  and  then  de- 
clared that  such  registration  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  right  of  the  person  so  registered  to  vote.  The  clause  on 
qualifications  provided  that  every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  was  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards, 
and  had  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year  and  of  the 
city  or  county  for  six  months,  and  was  not  disqualified  by 
conviction  for  crime,  etc.,  should  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elec- 
tions, if  registered.  Construing  these  provisions  as  a  dele- 
gation to  the  legislature  of  the  power  to  impose  any  qualifi- 
cation for  the  right  of  suffrage  which  its  fancy  might  dictate, 
the  legislature,  at  an  extraordinary  session  held  in  1901,  cov- 
ertly introduced  an  educational  test,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  applied  according  as  the  Board  of  Registry  saw  fit. 
The  general  scheme  of  the  new  registration  law  is  as  follows: 
All  registration  is  to  be  in  public,  and  any  voter  has  the  right 
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to  challenge  any  applicant.  If  challenged,  the  applicant  is 
to  be  carefully  questioned  by  the  Board  of  Registry ;  and,  in 
case  his  application  is  denied,  he  may  "make  and  sign  an 
application  in  writing,  under  oath,'*  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  statute.  The  statute  seems  to  contain  no  provision  for 
an  appeal  to  the  courts  by  an  applicant  who  cannot  write. 

Another  provision  of  the  statute,  along  the  same  general 
lines,  permits  any  voter  to  go  before  the  Board  of  Registry 
and  make  oath  that  he  believes  any  specified  person  on  the 
list  is  not  a  qualified  voter.  A  list  of  all  names  so  complained 
against,  together  with  the  names  of  those  on. the  rolls  whom 
any  of  the  board  suspects  to  be  not  qualified,  is  to  be  prepared 
some  four  weeks  prior  to  election,  except  that,  if  the  board 
knows  that  any  one  against  whom  a  complaint  is  lodged,  as 
above,  is  a  qualified  voter,  it  may  omit  such  name  from  the 
list. 

Notice  is  then  to  be  given  by  mail,  three  weeks  before  elec- 
tion, to  each  person  on  the  list,  requiring  him  to  show  cause, 
at  a  time  and  place  stated,  why  his  name  should  not  be  erased 
from  the  rolls;  and  upon  the  return  day  of  such  notice  those 
who  appear  are  required  to  **make  and  sign  an  affidavit*'  in 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  statute.  No  provision  seems  to  be 
made  by  statute  for  any  one  who  cannot  write.  After  the 
affidavit  is  made  and  signed,  the  suspect  is  subjected  to  an 
examination  by  the  board,  which  has  full  power  to  examine 
witnesses  under  oath  and  generally  to  make  such  inquiry  as 
it  deems  proper.  If  a  majority  of  the  board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  suspect  is  disqualified,  his  name  is  to  be  stricken  from 
the  rolls.  And  then  comes  a  curious  provision  of  the  statute. 
During  the  last  hour  of  the  sitting  of  the  board,  on  the  return 
of  the  notices  sent  out,  if  any  person  so  notified  has  not  yet 
appeared,  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  ''unless 
a  majority  of  the  board  are  satisfied  of  their  own  knowledge^  or 
upon  competent  testimony,  that  such  person  is  entitled  to 
have  his  name  retained." 

A  general  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  is  also  given  by  the 
statute. 

Another  innovation  in  the  Maryland  statute  is  the  provi- 
sion that  whoever  moves  from  or  vacates  his  actual  dwelling- 
place  or  habitation  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  takes  up 
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another  outside  the  State,  is  conclusively  presumed  to  have 
intended  to  abandon  his  legal  residence  in  the  State  and  to 
have  surrendered  his  right  to  registration  as  a  voter,  unless 
not  later  than  ten  days  after  such  removal  he  appears  in  person 
before  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  makes  affidavit  that  he  never- 
theless has  a  fixed  and  definite  intention  of  returning  to  the 
State  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  next  election;  and,  if 
he  fails  so  to  return,  it  must  be  conclusively  presumed  that 
he  has  abandoned  his  declared  intention,  and  his  name  must 
be  stricken  from  the  registration  rolls. 

If  a  registration  officer  suspects  that  an  applicant  for  reg- 
istration has  lost  his  ^residence  by  reason  of  removal  from  the 
State,  he  may  question  him  closely,  and  even  require  the  truth 
of  his  answers  to  be  corroborated  by  independent  evidence; 
and,  if  still  not  satisfied,  he  must  refuse  the  application. 

Still  another  innovation  is  the  provision  which  denies  the 
right  of  registration  to  any  one  moving  into  the  State  of 
Maryland  after  the  21st  of  March,  1901,  until  the  expiration 
of  one  year — not  after  such  person  shall  have  moved  into  the 
State,  but  one  year  after  he  shall  have  caused  to  be  entered, 
in  a  record  book  of  the  county  into  which  he  shall  have  moved, 
his  name,  residence,  age,  and  occupation,  and  a  declaration 
of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  State. 

That  the  primary  intent  of  the  statute  was  to  prescribe 
an  educational  qualification  for  the  right  of  registration,  and 
therefore  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
law  of  1896,  which  was  repealed  by  the  law  of  1901,  provided 
that,  if  at  the  time  of  registration  a  voter  should  declare  to  the 
officials,  under  oath,  that  he  was  unable  to  read  or  write,  or 
was  physically  unable  to  mark  his  ballot,  he  could,  at  the 
time  of  election,  receive  the  assistance  of  the  poll  clerks  in 
the  preparation  of  his  ballot.  The  law  of  1901,  however, 
makes  no  provision  for  any  such  declaration  at  the  time  of 
registration,  and  limits  the  right  of  a  voter  to  assistance  by 
the  poll  clerks  to  those  cases  where  the  voter  at  the  time  of 
election  declares,  under  oath,  that  '*by  reason  of  blindness 
or  physical  disability" — note  the  limitation — ^he  is  unable 
to  mark  his  ballot.  And  even  then  the  assistance  which  may 
be  given  him  is  confined  to  a  marking  of  the  ballot  as  the  voter 
directs,  the  voter  being  required  to  name  each  of  the  candi- 
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dates  for  whom  he  would  vote,  and  not  being  permitted  to 
indicate  them  generally  by  party  designation.  The  clerks 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  read  the  ballots  to  the  voter  or 
to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  how  they  should  be  marked. 
And,  after  all  this  is  done,  the  vote  must  still  be  rejected  tmless 
a  majority  of  the  judges  of  election  are  satisfied  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  alleged  disability.  The  statute  is  exphcit  that  no  voter 
shall  receive  any  assistance  in  the  marking  of  his  ballot  unless 
he  falls  within  the  class  of  those  who  are  disabled  by  blind- 
ness  or  physical  disability. 

This  portion  of  the  act  has  been  twice  presented  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  construction,  but  in 
neither  case  would  the  court  consider  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act.     The  cases  were  decided  on  other  grounds.* 

The  new  Alabama  constitution  became  effective  Nov.  28, 
1 90 1.  Registration  and  the  payment,  prior  to  February  i 
next  preceding  the  election,  of  all  poll-taxes  then  due  were 
the  qualifications  for  suffrage.  Here,  too,  an  arbitrary  date 
was  set,  Dec.  20,  1902  (a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the 
constitution  went  into  effect),  as  the  dividing-point  between 
the  two  sets  of  requirements  for  registration. 

Prior  to  that  date  a  citizen  who  was  qualified  as  to  age  and 
residence,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  was  entitled  to  reg- 
ister, if  he  came  within  any  one  of  three  specified  classes : — 

The  first  class  was  the  so-called  soldier  class,  which  here 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  these  Southern  constitutions. 
This  class  comprises  '  'all  who  have  honorably  served  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  18 12, 
or  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  or  in  any  war  with  the  Indians, 
or  in  the  war  between  the  States,  or  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
or  who  honorably  served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
Confederate  States,  or  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  war 
between  the  States"; 

The  second  class  comprised  the  lawful  descendants  of  those 
who  served  in  any  of  said  wars  or  in  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution;  and 

The  third  class  consisted  of  those  persons  of  good  charac- 
ter **who  understand  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship 
under  a  republican  form  of  government." 

*  Summgrsoft  v.  Sckiliing^  94  Md.  581,  591. 
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This  last  is  the  so-called  understanding  clause^  though  in 
somewhat  different  language  from  that  employed  in  Mississippi 
and  in  South  Carolina.  In  those  two  States  the  test  was 
ability  to  understand  any  section  of  the  State  constitution, 
when  read  to  the  applicant,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion thereof. 

The  three  classifications  mentioned  were  available  to  the 
voters  of  the  State  only  up  to  Dec.  20,  1902, — a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  the  constitution  went  into  effect;  and  all 
persons  thus  registered  were  declared  to  be  electors  for  life, 
unless  subsequently  disqualified  for  cause.  No  provision 
was  made  for  registration  during  the  next  ten  days;  but  after 
Jan.  I,  1903,  one  duly  qualified  as  to  age  and  residence  is 
entitled  to  register, 

( i)  If  he  can  read  and  write  any  article  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  in  the  English  language,  and  has  worked  or  been 
employed  in  some  regular  occupation  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  preceding  year;  or 

(2)  If  he  is  the  owner,  or  is  the  husband  of  the  owner,  of 
forty  acres  of  land  upon  which  he  resides,  or  of  property 
within  the  State  of  Alabama  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  at 
least  $300,  upon  which  all  taxes  for  the  preceding  year  shall 
have  been  paid. 

Those  who  can  read  and  write,  but  are  physically  unable 
to  work ;  and  those  who  cannot  read  and  write,  not  because  of 
illiteracy,  but  because  of  some  physical  disability, — are  never- 
theless entitled  to  register,  if  they  be  otherwise  qualified  as  to 
age  and  residence. 

The  usual  power  is  given  to  the  board  of  registrars  to  ex- 
amine all  applicants  for  registration  under  oath,  and  any 
one  to  whom  registration  is  denied  is  given  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  courts  within  thirty  days,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  his  furnishing  security  for  costs.  Upon  such  appeal  the 
matter  is  to  be  heard  de  novo  and  before  a  jury,  and  the  trial 
court  is  limited  in  its  charge  to  a  mere  statement  of  what 
constitute  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  law  that  entitle 
an  applicant  to  become  an  elector  at  the  time  he  applies  for 
registration. 

The  usual  power  is  also  given  to  the  registration  officials  to 
strike  from  the  lists  the  names  of  those  who  have   died  or 
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become  disqualified,  but  provision  is  made  for  a  trial  by  jury 
on  the  demand  of  any  person  whose  name  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  from  such  lists. 

The  qualifications  for  suffrage  in  Virginia^  the  last  of  the 
States  we  are  to  consider,  are  the  usual  registration  and  pay- 
ment of  all  poll-taxes  due. 

The  requirement  for  registration,  prior  to  Jan.  i,  1904, 
of  an  applicant  who  is  qualified  as  to  age  and  residence,  is : — 

(i)  That  he  shall  have  served  "in  time  of  war  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Confederate  States,  or 
of  any  State  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Confederate  States," 
which  is  a  more  concisely  expressed  soldier  clause  than  that 
of  Alabama;  or 

(2)  That  he  shall  be  the  son— ^not  descendant  generally, 
but  son — of  any  such  person ;  or 

(3)  That  he  shall  own  property  upon  which  State  taxes 
for  the  preceding  year  of  at  least  $1  shall  have  been  paid ;  or 

(4)  That  he  shall  be  able  to  read  any  section  of  the  State 
constitution,  when  submitted  to  him  by  the  registration  ofl5- 
cers,  and  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  same  (in  the 
understanding  clause  of  the  other  constitutions  we  have  con- 
sidered, the  words  used  were  *  *or  give  a  reasonable  interpre- 
tation," etc.);  or,  if  he  be  unable  to  read,  that  he  be  able  to 
understand  and  give  a  reasonable  explanation,  etc.,  when 
the  section  is  read  to  him  by  such  ofl&cers. 

Persons  enrolled  under  any  of  these  requirements  may  not 
be  required  to  register  again. 

After  Jan.  i,  1904,  the  requirements  for  registration  are 
threefold : — 

(i)  Payment  of  all  poll-taxes  for  the  three  preceding  years; 

(2)  A  written  application  for  registration,  made  by  the 
applicant  in  the  presence  of  the  registration  officers  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  without  any  aid,  suggestion,  or  mem- 
orandum, in  which  the  applicant  shall  state  his  *'name,  age, 
date  and  place  of  birth,  residence  and  occupation  at  the  time 
and  for  the  two  years  next  preceding,  and  whether  he  has 
previously  voted,  and,  if  so,  the  state,  cotmty,  and  precinct 
in  which  he  voted  last'  (this  requirement,  it  would  seem,  may 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  those  physically  unable  to 
write);  and 
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(3)  An  affidavit  of  the  applicant  that  he  will  truthfully 
answer  all  questions  put  to  him  by  the  registration  officers 
touching  his  qualifications  as  an  elector. 

The  provision  as  to  the  payment  of  poll-taxes,  whether 
as  a  qualification  for  the  suffrage  or  for  registration,  is  declared 
by  the  constitution  not  to  apply  to  those  who  fought  on  either 
side  during  the  **late  war  between  the  States." 

Another  distinction  made  between  those  who  register  be- 
fore and  those  who  register  after  Jan.  i,  1904,  is  that,  while 
the  former  may  be  aided  at  the  polls  in  the  preparation  of  their 
ballots  by  such  officers  of  election  as  they  may  designate, 
the  latter  must,  unless  physically  unable  to  do  so,  prepare  and 
deposit  their  ballots  without  any  aid. 

Power  to  prescribe  a  property  qualification  not  exceeding 
$250,  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  county,  city,  or  town 
elections,  is  vested  in  the  legislature,  together  with  a  discre- 
tion to  make  such  exemptions  from  the  operation  of  the  prop- 
erty quaHfication  as  shall  not  be  in  conffict  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

And,  finally,  the  usual  rig;ht  of  appeal*  to  the  courts,  to 
be  taken  within  ten  days,  is  given  to  any  one  denied  regis- 
tration. 

Such  ar6  the  main  provisions  of  these  new  constitutions 
and  legislative  enactments,  conceded  by  their  framers  and 
supporters  to  be  but  so  many  attempts  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  negro  by  lawful  means. 

In  considering  their  constitutionality  imder  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  is 
sometimes  overlooked  in  discussion,  namely,  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  not  an  absolute  right  inherent  in  the  citizen 
as  such,  but  is  rather  a  privilege  conferred  upon  the  citizen 
by  the  sovereign  power  of  his  State. 

As  Mr.  Pomeroy  says  in  his  work  on  Constitutional  Law,* 
the  States  have  supreme  control  over  this  privilege;  and  tak- 
ing it  away  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  refusing  to  confer  it 
does  not  impair  any  right.  Such  statement,  however,  is  not 
quite  correct,  in  so  far  as  the  right  or  privilege  to  vote  for 
members  of  Congress  and  for  presidential  electors  is  con- 
cerned.    That   privilege   is   conferred   upon   the   citizen,   not 

*  Section  535. 
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by  the  sovereign  power  of  his  State,  but  by  the    sovereign 
power  of  the  United  States.* 

With  this  modification  in  mind  we  gather  the  true  rule 
from  the  words  of  Justice  Somerville  in  Washington  v.  The 
State,  75  Ala.  582  ( 1884)  •— 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  [he  says]  as  a  vested  right  in 
the  elective  franchise  as  against  the  State,  or  people,  from 
which  it  was  ex  gratia  derived;  for,  under  our  form  of  civil 
polity,  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  they 
have  ...  at  all  times  an  inalienable  right  to  change  their 
form  of  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  there  was  no  restriction  of  any  kind  upon  the 
power  of  a  State  to  limit  in  any  way  it  saw  fit  and  for  any  rea- 
son that  it  chose  the  right  of  suffrage  among  its  citizens;  and 
the  only  existing  restriction  to-day  (provided,  of  course,  the 
restriction  be  not  so  arbitrary  and  tmfair  as  to  amount  to  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws)  is  that  imposed 
by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  that 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied. or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Unless,  then,  under  recognized  rules  of  statutory  construc- 
tion the  constitutions  and  enactments  we  are  considering  may 
be  held  to  work  a  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  negro's  right 
to  vote  because  of  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ser- 
vitude, the  concern  of  the  Federal  government  in  those  con- 
stitutions and  enactments  and  in  the  disfranchisement  they 
have  accomplished  is  limited  (tmless  the  equality  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  be  violated)  to  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  representation  of  those  States  in  Congress 
and  in  the  Electoral  College. 

One  of  the  many  diflSculties  that  have  checked  the  zeal  of 
those  who  would  attack  these  measures  in  the  Federal  courts 
is  the  constitutional  limitation  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
courts.  Generally  speaking,  the  Federal  courts  can  enter- 
tain jurisdiction  of  a  cause  only  when  the  parties  thereto  are 

•  Mason  v.  Missouri^  179  U.  S.  328,  335  (1900) ;   United  States  ▼.  Reest^  92  U.  S.  214  (1875). 
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of  diverse  citizenship,  and  this  is  hardly  apt  to  be  the  case 
where  a  citizen  of  a  State  assumes  the  initiative  against  the 
organic  law  imder  which  he  lives  or  where  a  so-called  Federal 
question  is  involved  in  the  litigation, — that  is,  a  question 
■  which  calls  for  an  interpretation  or  construction  of  some  pro- 
Vision  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  statute  law  of  the  United 
States. 

When  a  case  is  taken  up  from  the  highest  court  of  a  State 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  claim  that 
jurisdiction  attaches  because  a  Federal  question  is  involved, 
he  who  takes  it  up  must  first  satisfy  the  court  that  the  decision 
complained  of  not  only  was  not  decided,  but  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, except  through  an  interpretation  or  construction  of 
the  constitutional  or  statutory  provision  involved. 

It  is  this  strict  construction  by  the  court  of  its  jurisdictional 
limitations  that  has  brought  disaster  to  many  well-meant 
but  over-sanguine  efforts  to  secure  a  decision  by  that  tribtmal 
upon  some  piece  of  State  legislation  or  some  constitutional 
provision  which  was  beUeved  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Federal 
compact. 

An  interesting  instance  of  this  is  the  recent  effort  made  in 
the  name  of  one  Giles,  a  negro,  to  secure  a  determination 
by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  suffrage  provisions  of  the  new  Alabama  constitution. 

Giles's  first  step  was  to  file  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  equity,  a  bill  against  the  registrars  of  election  of 
his  county,  charging  that  the  suffrage  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution  of  Alabama  were  repugnant  to  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  and  in  their  language  and  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  by  their  operation  and  administration,  deprived 
him  and  his  race  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  of  their 
right  to  vote,  and  for  no  reason  other  than  their  race,  color, 
and  previous  condition  of  servitude.  He  charged  that  the 
defendants  had  refused  to  register  him  and  some  five  thousand 
others  of  his  race,  all  of  whom  were  duly  qualified,  simply 
because  of  their  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
and  that  by  such  refusal  he  and  they  were  about  to  be  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  for  State  and  Federal  officers  in  the  elec- 
tion to  take  place  on  Nov.  4,  1902,  while  all  the  white  men  in 
Alabama  were  registered  and  given  certificates,  and  would 
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all  be  allowed  to  vote  in  said  election.  He  annexed  to  his  bill 
voluminous  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  constitutional 
convention,  the  speeches  of  the  president  and  delegates,  and 
a  copy  of  the  suffrage  and  other  articles  of  the  constitution 
as  adopted,  and  prayed  that  such  suffrage  provisions  be  de- 
clared null  and  void,  that  the  defendants,  as  registration  oflS- 
cers,  be  restrained  from  enforcing  them  and  from  making  and 
filing  any  list  of  electors  not  containing  his  name  and  those 
of  his  race  who  were  qualified,  and,  generally,  from  doing  any- 
thing that  would  deprive  him  and  his  race  of  their  right  to 
vote  in  the  approaching  election  because  of  their  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

The  defendants  demurred  to  the  bill,  setting  up  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  courts  and  want  of  equity;  and 
their  demurrer  was  sustained.  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  such  ruling  was  aflSrmed,  Justice  Holmes  writing  the 
prevailing  opinion,  which  was  concurred  in  by  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  by  Justices  White,  Peckham,  and  McKenna,  while 
Justices  Brewer  and  Harlan  wrote  dissenting  opinions,  and 
Justice  Brown  also  dissented,  though  without  opinion. 

The  question  before  the  court  and  discussed  in  the  opinions 
was  the  technical  one  of  jiuisdiction.  After  assuming  that 
some  manifest  objections  were  resolved  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff. Justice  Holmes  said:* — 

The  difficulties  which  we  cannot  overcome  are  two,  and 
the  first  is  this:  The  plaintiff  alleges  that  the  whole  registra- 
tion scheme  of  the  Alabama  constitution  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  asks  us  to  declare  it 
void.  ...  If  we  accept  the  plaintiff's  allegations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  case,  he  cannot  complain.  We  must  accept  or 
reject  them.  It  is  impossible  simply  to  shut  our  eyes,  put  the 
plaintiff  on  the  lists,  be  they  honest  or  fraudulent,  and  leave 
the  determination  of  the  fundamental  question  for  the  future. 
.  .  .  We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  alleged  fact  of  their  (the 
sections)  unconstitutionality  beyond  saying  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  assume  that  they  are  valid  in  the  face  of  the  alle- 
gations and  main  object  of  the  bill, — for  the  purpose  of  grant- 
ing the  rehef  which  it  was  necessary  to  pray  in  order  that 
that  object  should  be  seciu'ed. 

The  other  diflSculty  is  of  a  different  sort,  and  strikingly  re- 
enforces  the  argument  that  equity  cannot  imdertake  now, 
any  more  than  it  has  in  the  past,  to  enforce  political  rights. 

.    •  Gttis  V.  //arris,  189  U.  S.  475,  486. 
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...  In  determining  whether  a  court  of  equity  can  take  juris- 
diction, one  of  the  first  questions  is,  What  can  it  do  to  enforce 
any  order  that  it  may  make  ?  This  is  alleged  to  be  a  conspiracy 
of  a  State,  although  the  State  is  not  and  could  not  be  made 
a  party  to  the  bill.  The  Circuit  Coiut  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  control  its  (the  State's)  action  by  any  direct  means. 
And,  if  we  leave  the  State  out  of  consideration,  the  court  has 
as  little  practical  power  to  deal  with  the  people  of  the  State 
in  a  body.  The  bill  imports  that  the  great  mass  of  the  white 
population  intends  to  keep  the  blacks  from  voting.  .  .  .  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  supervise  the  voting  in  that  State  by  officers 
of  the  court,  it  seems  to  us  that  all  that  the  plaintiflF  could 
get  from  equity  would  be  an  empty  form. 

Defeated  in  equity,  and  beyond  doubt  properly  so,  the 
same  negro,  Giles,  then  commenced  in  the  State  courts  of  Ala- 
bama an  action  at  common  law  against  the  same  registrars 
of  his  coimty  to  recover  $5,000  damages  resulting  from  their 
alleged  wrongful  refusal  to  register  him  under  the  new  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  State.  He  charged  in  his  complaint 
that  this  refusal  was  based  upon  no  other  groimd  than  that 
he  was  a  negro  and  of  African  descent,  and  that  the  provisions 
of  the  State  constitution  relating  to  suffrage  were  unconstitu- 
tional and  void  because  in  conflict  with  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  His 
complaint  was  voluminous,  and  contained  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution,  statutes,  and  speeches  which  he  had 
set  forth  in  his  bill  in  equity.  The  defendants  again  demurred, 
and  their  demurrer  was  sustained;  and,  upon  plaintiff  declin- 
ing to  amend  or  plead  further,  his  case  was  dismissed.  He 
thereupon  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  where 
the  judgment  of  dismissal  was  affirmed  in  a  tersely  expressed 
opinion  :* — 

If  we  accept  (without  deciding)  as  correct  [said  the  court] 
the  insistence  laid  in  appellant's  brief  that  section  186  of  Ar- 
ticle VIII.  of  the  Constitution  is  void  because  repugnant  to 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  then  the  defendants  were  wholly  with- 
out authority  to  register  the  plaintiff  as  a  voter,  and  their 
refusal  to  do  so  cannot  be  made  the  predicate  for  recovery  of 
damages  against  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  that  section  is  the  source  of  their 
authority,  the  jurisdiction  is  expressly  conferred  by  it  upon 

•  Giles  V.  Teasity^  136  Ala.'  164  (1903). 
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the  defendants  as  a  board  of  registrars  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  plaintiff  as  an  elector  and  of  his  right  to  register 
as  a  voter.  For  their  judicial  determination  that  plaintiff 
did  not  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  of  an  elector,  and 
for  their  judicial  act  of  refusing  to  register  him,  predicated 
upon  that  determination,  they  are  not  liable. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Giles  commenced  his  action 
for  damages,  he  applied  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  against  the 
same  defendants,  and  set  forth  in  his  petition  substantially 
all  the  facts  that  he  had  alleged  in  his  complaint.  His  prayer 
was  that  the  suffrage  provisions  of  the  State  constitution  be 
declared  void  because  repugnant  to  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments,  and  that  a  writ  of  mandamus  issue  com- 
manding the  defendants,  as  the  board  of  registrars  of  his 
county,  to  register  him  as  a  qualified  voter  of  the  State,  etc. 

Defendants  demurred  also  to  this  petition,  and  again  their 
demurrer  was  sustained.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
said,  in  affirming  such  decision:* — 

As  the  sections  of  the  constitution  assailed  created  the 
board  of  registrars,  fixed  their  tenure  of  office  and  defined 
and  prescribed  their  duties,  if  they  are  stricken  down  on  ac- 
coimt  of  being  tmconstitutional,  it  is  entirely  clear  that  the 
board  would  have  no  existence  and  no  duties  to  perform. 

So,  then,  taking  the  case  as  made  by  the  petition,  and  with- 
out deciding  the  constitutional  question  attempted  to  be 
raised  or  intimating  anything  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
tention on  that  question,  there  would  be  no  board  to  perform 
the  duty  sought  to  be  compelled  by  the  writ,  and  no  duty 
imposed  of  which  the  petitioner  can  avail  himself  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, to  say  nothing  of  his  right  to  be  registered. 

Writs  of  error  were  then  sued  out  in  each  case,  and  the  two 
were  heard  together  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  on  February  23  of  the  current  year  dismissed  both 
writs  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  The  opinion  of  the  courtf  was 
written  by  Justice  Day,  and  was  concurred  in  by  all  except 
Justice  McKenna,  who  concurred  in  the  result,  and  by  Justice 
Harlan,  who  dissented.     Justice  Day  said: — 

When  the  jurisdiction  depends,  as  in  the  present  cases, 
upon  a  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  specially  set  up  and  denied  in  the  State 

*  Giles  T.  TtasUy,  136  Ala.  aaS  (1903).  t  GiUs  v.  Temsley,  193  U.  S.  146  (1904). 
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court,  certain  propositions  .  .  .  are  well  settled,  among  others, 
...  it  must  appear  from  the  record,  by  clear  and  necessary 
intendment,  that  the  Federal  question  was  directly  involved 
so  that  the  State  court  could  not  have  given  judgment  without 
deciding  it.*  It  is  equally  well  settled  that,  if  the  decision 
of  a  State  court  rests  on  an  independent  groimd, — one  which 
does  not  necessarily  include  a  determination  of  the  Federal 
right  claimed, — or  upon  a  ground  broad  enough  to  sustain  it 
without  deciding  the  Federal  question  raised,  this  court  has 
no  jurisdiction  to  review  the  judgment  of  the  State  court. 

He  then  observed  that  the  Federal  right  for  which  the  plain- 
tiflF  evidently  sought  protection  was  that  secured  by  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  and  said : — 

But  in  the  present  case  the  State  court  has  not  sustained 
the  right  of  the  State  to  thus  abridge  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  plaintiflF.  It  has  planted  its  decision  upon  a  ground 
independent  of  the  alleged  State  action  seeking  to  nullify  the 
force  and  effect  of  the  constitutional  amendments  protecting 
the  right  of  suffrage.  The  first  groimd  of  sustaining  the  de- 
murrer is,  in  effect,  that,  conceding  the  allegations  of  the 
petition  to  be  true,  and  the  registrars  to  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified  under  a  constitution  which  has  for  its  purpose 
to  prevent  negroes  from  voting  and  to  exclude  them  from 
registration  for  that  purpose,  no  damage  has  been  suffered  by 
the  plaintiff,  because  no  refusal  to  register  by  a  board  thus 
constituted  in  defiance  of  the  Federal  Constitution  could  have 
the  effect  to  disquaUfy  a  legal  voter,  otherwise  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise the  elective  franchise.  In  such  a  decision,  no  right, 
immunity,  or  privilege,  the  creation  of  Federal  authority,  has 
been  set  up  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  and  denied  in  such  wise 
as  to  give  this  court  the  right  to  review  the  State  cotui:  decision. 

This  view  renders  it  unnecessary  to  consider  whether,  where 
a  proper  case  was  made  for  the  denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
it  would  be  a  defence  for  the  election  oflScers  to  say  that  they 
were  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity  where  the  denial  of  the  right 
was  solely  because  of  the  race,  color y  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude  of  the  plaintiff,^ 

In  the  ground  first  stated  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  State 
court  decided  the  case  for  reasons  independent  of  the  Federal 
right  claimed,  and  hence  its  action  is  not  reviewable  here. 

Commenting  upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama  in  the  mandamus  proceedings,  Justice  Day  holds 
that  the  groimds  stated  in  the  opinion  of  that  court  were  ade- 

*  SayvHtrd  r.  Dennj,  158  U.  S.  180.  t  The  Italics  are  mine. 
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quate  to  sustain  the  decision,  wholly  independent  of  the  rights 
set  up  by  the  plaintiff  as  secured  to  him  by  the  constitutional 
amendments  for  his  protection,  and  in  conclusion  says : — 

In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  present  writs  of  error 
must  be  dismissed,  the  court  is  not  unmindful  of  the  gravity 
of  the  statements  of  the  complainant  charging  violation  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  is  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land ;  but  the  right  of  this  court  to  review  the  de- 
cisions of  the  highest  cotui:  of  a  State  has  long  been  well  set- 
tled, and  is  circumscribed  by  the  rules  established  by  law. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  plaintMs  in  error  have  not  brought  the 
cases  within  the  statute  giving  to  this  court  the  right  of  review. 

I  have  quoted  thus  at  length  from  the  opinions  in  these  cases 
to  make  dear  to  my  hearers  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  path 
of  him  who  would  seek  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  legality  of  the  suffrage  provisions 
of  the  Southern  constitutions.  Time  and  space  do  not  per- 
mit a  further  consideration,  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  of 
that  court,  of  the  sundry  questions  of  constitutional  law  and  of 
practice  involved;  and  prudence  forbids  even  the  hazarding 
of  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  that  tribimal  will  deem  itself  bound 
by  the  hitherto  recognized  limitations  upon  Federal  author- 
ity, should  the  question  be  finally  brought  before  it  in  such 
shape  as  to  require  a  decision. 

In  a  very  recent  case,  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  us  all,  the 
court,  by  the  barest  majority,  has  strained  well-nigh  to  the 
snapping-point,  to  put  it  conservatively,  the  constitutional 
limitations  upon  the  right  of  Federal  interference;*  and  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  rest  content  with  a  statement  of  the 
law  as  it  has  been,  and  as  it  is,  without  attempting  to  forecast 
the  future. 

In  considering  the  questions  now  before  us,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  equality  of  protection  or  operation  does 
not  mean  *' indiscriminate  operation  on  persons  merely  as  such, 
but  on  persons  according  to  their  relations."  f  Justice  Field 
pointedly  said  in  County  of  Mobile  v.  Kimball,  102  U.  S.  691, 
704,  that  the  Supreme  Cotui:  was  not  a  harbor  of  refuge  from 
ill-advised,  unequal,  and  oppressive  State  legislation,  unless 
some  clear  constitutional  right  were  invaded;  and  in  the  Ma- 

•  Tk*  N»rtktm  SeeuritUs  Cau^  193  U.  S.  197. 

t  Magoun  v.  lUinois  Trust  Co.^  170  U.  S.  383,  993  (1897). 
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goun  case,  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  Justice  McKenna 
said: — 

The  State  may  distinguish,  select,  and  classify  objects  of 
legislation,  and  necessarily  this  power  must  have  a  wide  range 
of  discretion.  It  is  not  without  limitation,  of  course.  .  .  . 
[But]  there  is  no  precise  application  of  the  rule  of  reasonable- 
ness of  classification,  and  the  rule  of  equality  permits  many 
practical  inequalities.  And  necessarily  so.  In  a  classifica- 
tion for  governmental  purposes  there  cannot  be  an  exact 
exclusion  or  inclusion  of  persons  and  things. 

And  in  another  case  Justice  Brewer  said,* — 

In  all  cases  it  must  appear  not  only  that  a  classification 
has  been  made  [in  order  to  remove  a  statute  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  equality  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment],  but 
also  that  it  is  one  based  upon  some  reasonable  ground, — some 
difference  which  bears  a  just  and  proper  relation  to  the  at- 
tempted classification, — and  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  selec- 
tion. 

It  was  charged  in  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Courtf  that  a 
municipal  ordinance  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  though 
apparently  designed  for  sanitary  purposes,  had  in  reality 
been  adopted  through  a  feeling  of  race  antipathy  and  hatred 
against  the  Chinese,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  compelling 
many  of  the  Chinese  to  abandon  their  latmdries.  And  it 
concededly  had  such  effect.  Nevertheless,  the  ordinance  was 
sustained  as  beyond  the  power  of  Federal  interference. 

There  is  nothing,  in  the  language  of  the  ordinance  [said 
Justice  Field,  who  wrote  for  the  court],  or  in  the  record  of  its 
enactment,  which  in  any  respect  tends  to  sustain  this  alle- 
gation. Aiid  the  rule  is  general,  with  reference  to  the  enact- 
ments of  all  legislative  bodies,  that  the  courts  cannot  inquire 
into  the  motives  of  the  legislators  in  passing  them,  except  as 
they  may  be  disclosed  on  the  face  of  the  acts,  or  inferable 
from  their  operation,  considered  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  coimtry  and  existing  legislation.  The  motives 
of  the  legislators,  considered  as  the  purposes  they  had  in  view, 
will  always  be  presumed  to  be  to  accomplish  that  which  fol- 
lows as  the  natural  and  reasonable  effect  of  their  enactment. 
Their  motives,  considered  as  the  moral  inducements  for  their 
votes,  will  vary  with  the  different  members  of  the  legislative 

•  Gu//,  etc.,  Ry.  r.  Eilis,  165  U.  S.  150,  165  (1896). 
t  So0K  Hing  V.  CtowUy,  113  U.  S.  703  (1884). 
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body.  The  diverse  character  of  such  motives,  and  the  impoS' 
sibiUty  of  penetrating  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  ascertain- 
ing the  truth,  precludes  all  such  inquiries  as  impracticable 
and  futile. 

And  in  the  present  case,  even  if  the  motives  of  the  super- 
visors were  as  alleged,  the  ordinance  would  not  be  thereby 
changed  from  a  legitimate  police  regulation,  unless  in  its 
enforcement  it  is  made  to  operate  only  against  the  dass  men- 
tioned ;  and  of  this  there  is  no  pretence. 

And  now  in  conclusion — for  I  have  necessarily  eliminated 
much  that  bears  upon  the  subject — may  I  venture  to  express 
the  opinion  that  under  the  cases  as  they  stand  to-day  the 
suffrage  articles  of  these  new  constitutions  do  not  violate 
the  guarantee  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  They  certainly 
do  not  in  their  terms,  and,  if  impartially  administered,  do 
not  in  result.  Whether  the  arbitrary  and  ridiculous  classi- 
fications prescribed  in  connection  with  the  requirements  for 
registration — I  mean  the  ** soldier  clause"  and  the  ''grand- 
father clause" — may  be  held  to  be  an  attempted  exercise 
of  a  sovereign  power  which  was  denied  to  the  States  by  the 
equality  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  is  a  more  per- 
plexing question.  It  is  not  clear  that  they  do  not  violate  such 
provision  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  it  certainly  is  not  dear 
that  they  do. 

The  **  understanding  dause"  is  the  most  susceptible  of  abuse, 
because  it  leaves  to  the  judgment  of  untrained  and  not  nec- 
essarily educated  offidals  of  the  State  the  determination  as 
to  what  does  or  does  not  constitute  an  imderstanding,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  statute,  **of  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
dtizenship  under  a  republican  form  of  government."  The 
standards  which  may  honestly  be  adopted  by  the  registration 
offidals  may  be  as  numerous  and  as  various  as  there  are  coun- 
ties in  the  State;  and  yet  with  the  quality  of  the  administra- 
tion of  an  otherwise  valid  State  law  the  Federal  government 
has  no  concern,  unless,  possibly,  such  administration  be  charged 
and  proved  to  be  part  and  pared  of  a  State  conspiracy.  The 
* 'understanding  dause"  vests  in  these  registration  officers 
discretiofiy  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  word ;  and  it  is  not  unlike 
those  familiar  instances  of  State  legislation  where  discretion 
is  lodged  in  public  officers  or  boards  to  grant  or  withhold 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  etc.,  according  to 
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whether  the  applicant  be  or  be  not  a  **fit  person"  for  the 
exercise  of  the  privilege  sought.  In  a  case  where  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  grant  of  a  discretion  which  calls  for 
a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  each  application, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  mere  arbitrary  power  without  stand- 
ard, guidance,  or  restraint,  on  the  other  hand,  was  consid- 
ered,* Justice  Matthews  said: — 

The  fact  of  fitness  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  offi- 
cer, and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  of  a  judicial 
nature. 

The  *' understanding  clause,"  I  should  therefore  say,  can- 
no/  be  condemned  as  obnoxious  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment without  a  radical  extension,  under  the  fiat  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  hitherto  recognized  limitations 
upon  the  right  of  Federal  interference;  and  that  the  Court 
would  so  use  its  absolute  power  is  not  to  be  presumed. 

•  Vick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  ii8  U.  S.  356  (1885). 


4.    FRANCES  POWER  COBBE:  A  LIFE  DEVOTED  TO 
THE  PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

BY  F.  B.  SANBORN,  HONORARY  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

When  in  the  infancy  of  this  Association  we  were  looking 
about  for  Corresponding  Members  abroad,  your  Secretary,  as 
I  was  then  (Corresponding  Secretary),  turned  naturally  to 
such  persons  as  he  knew,  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  to 
be  vitally  interested  in  some  of  the  thousand  problems  of  social 
science.  Among  these  were  two  ladies  resident  in  England 
and  intimate  friends  of  each  other, — Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of 
Bristol,  and  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  of  London.  They 
had  once  lived  together  at  Bristol,  the  home  of  Miss  Carpen- 
ter, working  for  the  reformation  of  girls  and  for  the  general 
reformation  of  penal  establishments  and  penal  law;  but  now 
Miss  Cobbe  had  withdrawn,  an  invalid,  and,  when  she  returned 
from  years  spent  in  the  milder  climates  of  Southern  Europe 
and  Asia,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  London,  and  became  a 
journalist  and  magazine  writer.  Originally,  however.  Miss 
Cobbe  was  Irish,  bom  of  a  Tory  family  near  Dublin,  in  whose 
line  was  a  High  Church  Archbishop,  and  whose  politics  I  have 
understood  to  be  of  the  most  conservative  sort.  Greatly  to 
her  father's  disgust,  Frances,  who  early  took  to  reading  in  the 
ancestral  library,  became  interested  in  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion,— ^the  latter  not  of  the  Anglican  sort, — and  presently  she 
appeared  as  an  author  of  the  Intuitive,  or  what  was  here  in 
New  England  called  the  Transcendentalist,  school.  Her  first 
book,  "An  Essay  on  Intuitive  Morals,  being  an  Attempt  to 
popularize  Ethical  Science,"  appeared  in  1855  at  London, 
when  the  author  was  thirty-two,  and  was  reprinted  at  Boston 
in  1859,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Theodore 
Parker,  of  whom  she  had  become  a  correspondent  in  1848, 
and  by  whose  death-bed  she  sat  in  Florence,  in  May,  i860. 
It  would  have  been  reprinted  earlier  but  for  the  financial 
troubles  here  in  1857.  When  it  did  come  out,  I  was  teaching 
advanced  pupils  in  Concord,  and  at  once  put  a  class  into 
Miss  Cobbe's  book,  which  was  in  the  true  line  of  descent  from 
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Kant,  and  at  variance  with  the  materialism  of  England  at  that 
time  and  since. 

This  being  so,  Miss  Cobbe,  upon  the  death  of  her  father, 
whose  housekeeper  she  had  been  since  her  mother's  death, 
had  turned  her  thoughts  and  energies  to  practical  ethics, 
and  joined  Miss  Carpenter  (a  person  very  unlike  herself)  in 
unselfish  labors  for  the  good  of  others.  Few  persons  have 
done  more  with  the  pen,  although,  like  so  many  others,  Miss 
Cobbe  carried  her  philanthropies  (if  that  is  the  right  word 
to  use  of  a  person  who  crusaded  against  the  vivisection  of 
animals)  into  extremes.  This  was  the  more  noticeable  because 
she  was  a  woman  of  society,  of  real  Irish  wit,  and  by  no 
means  exclusive  in  her  choice  of  acquaintances  and  continu- 
ance in  friendship.  She  was  especially  given  to  form  friend- 
ships with  foreigners,  particularly  Americans  and  Italians, 
but  not  very  fond  of  France  or  the  French.  Her  comments 
on  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  were  frankly  made, 
and,  with  their  abounding  good-nature,  had  a  little  that  air 
of  the  English  aristocrat  who,  with  all  the  courtesy  in  the 
world,  esteems  himself  specially  chosen  by  Providence  to  pass 
judgment  on  other  nations,  whether  invited  to  sit  on  the  jury 
or  not.  I  do  not  mean  that  superiority  which  she  herself 
laughed  at  when  she  first  met  Matthew  Arnold,  and,  noting 
his  manner,  said, — 

We  are  all  familiar  with  a  certain  tone  of  lofty  superiority 
common  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans,  in  dealing  with 
Dissenters  of  all  classes, — the  tone,  no  doubt,  in  which  the 
priests  of  On  talked  of  Moses,  when  he  led  the  Israelitish  schism 
in  the  wilderness. 

No,  the  air  I  mention  is  rather  one  of  benevolent  impartial- 
ity natural  to  the  Upper  Class  of  the  Universe,  in  which  truth, 
however  bitter,  is  oflFered  as  a  medicine,  and  the  medical  man 
in  attendance  is  expected  to  see  it  duly  administered,  what- 
ever the  patient's  private  distaste  may  be.  I  have  always 
admired  the  nonchalant  way  in  which  Miss  Cobbe  took  the 
support  or  the  opposition  of  those  who  felt  any  interest  what- 
ever in  her  studies  and  practices  in  social  science.  The  one 
exception  to  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  her  intolerance  on  the 
subject  of  vivisection.     She  allowed  this  dispute,  in  which 
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both  sides  were  right  and  both  wrong,  to  break  up  old  friend- 
ships, and  stand  in  the  way  of  that  ease  in  forming  acquaint- 
ances, so  marked  in  her  early  and  middle  life.  The  abuses  of 
vivisection,  which  will  always  make  it  a  legitimate  topic  for 
restrictive  legislation,  were  so  great  in  England  that  they 
concealed  from  Miss  Cobbe  the  proper  uses  of  that  method  of 
scientific  inquiry.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  topic 
of  social  science  was  foreign  to  Miss  Cobbe,  and  that  her  per- 
sonal acquaintance  included  almost  all  those  in  the  countries 
she  visited  who  were  eminent  in  its  studies  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  manifold  arts  with  which  social  science  has  to  do.  She 
never  visited  America,  as  her  friend  Miss  Carpenter  once  did, 
but  rather  too  late  in  life  to  receive  the  full  impression  which 
our  community,  so  unlike  that  of  England,  will  convey  to  the 
foreigner  of  insight,  who  comes  imimpregnated  with  tradi- 
tional opinions.  Especially  was  Miss  Cobbe's  intimacy  great 
among  women  interested  in  social  problems.  Florence  Night- 
ingale, Mrs.  Stowe,  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  Kemble,  the  Mills, 
Taylors,  Brights,  Brownings,  and  so  many  more,  were  known 
to  her  and  she  to  them.  She  wrote  many  books,  aided  many 
good  causes,  and  pubHshed  innumerable  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles;  but  her  most  interesting  book  is  that  Autobi- 
ograjihy  which  she  published  ten  years  ago,  closing  it  ten 
years  before  her  own  death,  lately  announced,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one.  She  was  bom  at  Newbridge  in  December,  1822. 
I  would  advise  all  persons,  who  may  wish  to  know  thoroughly 
that  spirit  and  those  manners  which  have  carried  the  well- 
mingled  ruling  class  of  England  and  Ireland  through  their  re- 
markable career  of  conquest  and  government,  during  the  past 
four  centuries,  to  read  this  autobiography;  for  there  they  will 
find  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  Strong  qualities  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  the  instinct  and  the  habit  of  command, 
courage  invincible  in  the  face  of  the  most  appalling  odds, 
gracious  manners  clothing  an  inflexible  purpose,  keen  wit, 
ready  sympathy,  except  with  natures  and  designs  alien  to 
their  own,  and  a  power  of  simple,  strong  affection,  regardless 
of  the  means  by  which  its  objects  are  promoted, — all  these 
were  as  conspicuous  in  this  yoimgest  daughter  of  an  Irish 
squire  as  in  any  statesman  or  admiral  or  great  commander 
whose  name  shines  in  the  long  record  of  England's  unprinci- 
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pled  domination  of  subject  lands,  and  steady  uplifting  of  her 
own  people  by  liberal  legislation.  Miss  Cobbe  numbered  among 
her  ancestors  not  only  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  his  im- 
mediate ancestor  (grandfather)  who  sat  in  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  and  another  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Charles 
Stuart.  Her  father,  though  for  all  the  rest  of  his  days  a  coimty 
magnate  living  quietly  on  his  broad  acres  at  Newbridge,  twelve 
miles  from  Dublin,  had  been  in  his  youth  an  officer  under  his 
Irish  contemporary.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  India,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  cavalry  comet  on  that  day,  illustrative 
of  the  martial  career  of  Wellington^  when  the  young  general, 

Far  away, 
Against  the  myriads  of  Assaye 
Clashed  with  his  fiery  few,  and  won. 

Almost  dying  of  fever  in  India,  he  contrived  to  get  back  to 
Ireland,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  educating  his 
children,  improving  his  land  and  his  tenants,  and  turning  his 
own  daughter  out  of  his  house  when  he  found  she  had  adopted 
the  religious  views  of  her  American  correspondent,  Theodore 
Parker.  To  these  she  adhered  through  a  long  Ufe,  although 
otherwise  holding  to  the  conservative  opinions  of  her  family 
in  national  politics.  Her  father  recalled  her,  and  she  presided 
over  his  great  establishment  till  his  death  in  1857.  She  was 
what  we  call  in  New  England  "a  good  housekeeper,"  although 
she  would  have  looked  with  some  scorn  on  this  appellation, 
as  being  rather  below  the  dignity  of  a  born  lady.  But  she  was 
also,  by  her  own  almost  unaided  efforts  in  the  old  Archbishop's 
library  at  Newbridge,  a  very  learned  person,  surprising  every- 
body in  her  first  book  by  uncommon  erudition  in  regions  of 
research  far  enough  from  the  usual  range  of  young  ladies  in 
Ireland,  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  published  anonymously 
and  long  passed  as  the  work  of  a  man, — very  naturally;  for 
who  would  suppose  a  woman  could  have  gathered  so  many 
authorities  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  reasoned  so  logi- 
cally about  them?  Finally,  the  bigoted  London  Gtiardian 
(Nov.  21,  1855)  printed  what  Miss  Cobbe  long  afterwards 
called  "this  delightful  paragraph": — 

The  author  professes  great  admiration  for  Theodore  Parker 
and  Francis  Newman,  but  his  own  pages  are  not  disfigured  by 
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the  arrogance  of  the  one  or  the  shallow  levity  of  the  other. 
He  writes  gravely,  not  defiantly,  as  befits  a  man  giving  utter- 
ance to  thoughts  which  he  knows  will  generally  be  regarded 
as  impious. 

There  was  indeed  the  same  sort  of  courage  in  this  advent- 
urous author,  charging  with  her  array  of  texts  and  principles 
against  the  batteries  of  established  orthodoxy  in  England,  that 
her  father  displayed,  when,  as  Comet  Cobbe  of  the  19th  Light 
Dragoons,  he  snatched  the  falling  colors  of  his  regiment  from 
the  dying  hand  of  his  sergeant,  and  carried  them  up  to  the 
.  muzzles  of  the  hostile  artillery.  And  I  may  add  that  her 
American  leader  in  the  path  of  Theism,  Parker,  was  in  his 
day,  years  before  the  fotmding  of  our  society,  the  great  foun- 
tain in  New  England  of  what  we  now  call  Social  Science, — ^in- 
deed, a  whole  Social  Science  Congress  in  himself,  with  his 
sermons  against  War,  Slavery,  Drunkenness,  dropsical  Wealth, 
every  form  of  vice,-  and  every  shade  of  disregard  for  the  laws 
of  morals  and  political  economy. 

In  her  long  conflict  with  the  same  evils  in  England  which 
Parker  combated  in  our  newer  coimtry.  Miss  Cobbe  was  saved 
from  despair  and  over-enthusiasm  by  that  beautiful  prophy- 
lactic, Irish  humor,  which  shines  forth  in  so  many  chapters 
of  her  autobiography,  and  is  so  dismally  lacking  in  the  more 
recent  book  of  Herbert  Spencer.  She  tells  the  story,  with  glee, 
of  her  great-grandmother,  Lady  Betty  Cobbe,  who  dosed  the 
sick  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  Archbishop's  estates,  one  day, 
meeting  one  of  her  beneficiaries  on  the  road,  and  asking  his 
name.  **Ah,  then,  me  lady,  don't  you  remember  me?  Why, 
I'm  the  husband  of  the  woman  your  ladyship  gave  the  medi- 
cine to,  and  she  died  the  next  day, — ^long  life  to  your  lady- 
ship!" Another  of  her  stories  was  that  of  the  child  at  Drum- 
car,  elaborately  instructed  by  Lady  Elisabeth  McClintock  in 
the  depravity  of  high  priests  and  others  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
who  thus  imravelled  it  upon  examination  in  public:  "What 
was  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees,  dear  child  ?  "  * '  Ating  camels,  my 
lady."  This  was  a  sin  which  Miss  Cobbe  was  continually  de- 
nouncing, in  the  class  to  which  she  belonged,  although  the 
sinners  (and  she  herself  occasionally)  carefully  strained  out 
the  gnat  that  had  fallen  into  their  turtle-soup. 

Her  interest  in  Americans,  first  aroused  by  her  sjonpathy 
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with  Parker  in  his  religious  reformation,  was  heightened  by 
meeting  his  attached  parishioners,  the  Apthorps  and  Miss 
Sarah  Himt,  in  Rome  at  the  Christmas  season  of  1857.  Solitary 
and  ill  in  her  room  at  the  Hotel  Europa,  she  was  startled  by 
a  card  from  strangers : — 

It  bore  names  unknown  to  me,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ap- 
thorp,"  and  with  the  singular  message,  '  'Was  I  the  Miss  Cobbe 
who  had  corresponded  with  Theodore  Parker  in  America?" 
My  first  impression  was  one  of  alarm.  **What!  more  trouble 
about  my  heresies  still?'*  It  was,  however,  quite  a  different 
matter.  My  visitors  were  a  gentieman  (a  real  American  gentie- 
man)  and  his  wife,  with  two  ladies,  who  were  all  among 
Parker's  intimate  friends  in  America,  and  to  whom  he  had 
showed  my  letters.  They  came  to  hold  out  to  me  the  right 
hands  of  fellowship;  and  friends  indeed  we  became,  in  sucli 
thorough  sort  that,  after  seven-and-thirty  years,  I  am  corre- 
sponding with  dear  Mrs.  Apthorp  still.  She  and  her  sister 
nursed  me  through  my  illness,  and  thus  my  solitude  in  Rome 
came  to  an  end. 

This  was  said  in  1894;  and  only  within  the  past  year  has 
Mrs.  Apthorp  died,  for  many  years  an  invalid.  Her  son  is 
that  excellent  musical  critic  so  well  known  in  Boston.  My 
own  acquaintance  with  Miss  Cobbe  was  only  by  correspond- 
ence, and  that  ceased  long  since.  At  my  request  she  wrote 
for  the  New  York  Independent  a  good  account  of  the  Irish 
Convict  System,  which  forty  years  ago  was  the  most  advanced 
form  of  prison  discipline  in  the  world,  now  excelled  by  our 
own  Reformatory  System  at  Elmira,  Concord,  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
and  elsewhere.  To  this  and  to  the  kindred  work  of  reforming 
vicious  women  and  caring  for  incurables  Miss  Cobbe  and  Miss 
Carpenter  devoted  many  arduous  years,  before  the  horrors 
of  vivisection  too  much  engrossed  her  sensitive  soul.  I  have 
thought  it  due  to  both  that  this  mention  should  be  made  of 
them  in  Boston,  where  both  had  so  many  friends,  now,  alas  I 
like  themselves,  mostly  gone  over  to  the  majority. 


II.    DEPARTMENT   OP   SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 


At  the  opening  session  of  the  Department  of  Social  Econ- 
omy, Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  president  of  the  Institute 
for  Social  Service,  New  York  City,  gave  some  account  of  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  that  organization. 

As  a  preliminary,  he  outlined  the  chief  results  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  production, 
along  with  compilation  of  the  problem  of  distribution;  the  re- 
distribution of  population  and  its  profoundly  important  con- 
sequences; and  the  geographical  separation  of  the  family. 
The  American  Institute  of  Social  Service  was  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  new  opportunity 
now  open  to  the  race, — the  opportunity  of  evolving  a  new 
civilization  founded  on  the  jrield  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  our  modem  times. 

Its  object,  as  President  Roosevelt  says,  is  **to  enable  men 
to  adapt  social  relations  to  the  changed  conditions  created  by 
the  industrial  revolution  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries." 
Its  functions  are :  first,  to  gather  facts  of  all  kinds  bearing  upon 
industrial  and  social  welfare;  second,  to  interpret  those  facts 
by  ascertaining,  so  far  as  is  possible,  their  causes  and  their 
effects;  third,  to  disseminate  that  knowledge  for  the  educa- 
tion of  public  opinion  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

It  has  a  dozen  departments.  It  is  constantly  sending  in- 
formation all  over  the  cotmtry  and  to  foreign  countries.  We 
give  such  information  when  a  corporation  desires  to  improve 
the  condition  of  its  employees,  and  we  do  it  by  putting  that 
corporation  in  possession  of  what  the  great  captains  of  indus- 
try are  doing  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  If  a  city  desires 
to  improve  its  municipal  housekeeping,  we  show  by  means  of 
lantern  slides,  etc.,  what  has  been  done  in  other  great  cities. 
When  a  churduis  struggUng  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions, 
or  a  charitable  philanthropic  society  seeks  to  improve  its 
methods,   we  supply  the  experience  of  other  churches  and 
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societies.  In  this  way  the  institute  is  able  to  raise  the  efficiency 
of  thousands  of  institutions.  We  are  all  the  while  trying  to 
inculcate  Christian  principles, — ^to  establish  and  strengthen 
those  relations  which  draw  men  closer  together. 


I.     RESULTS  OF  ARBITRATION   UNDER  THE  COAL 
STRIKE  COMMISSION. 

ABSTRACT    OF    REMARKS    BY    HON.   CARROLL    D.    WRIGHT,   LL.D., 
UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OP  LABOR. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  finding  that  it 
could  not  recommend  a  joint  agreement  between  the  operators 
and  their  employees  fixing  all  the  conditions  of  employment 
and  providing  for  a  conciliation  board,  made  such  a  board 
obligatory  as  a  matter  of  award,  the  fourth  award  providing 
as  follows: — 

That  any  difficulty  or  disagreement  arising  under  this  award 
either  as  to  its  interpretation  or  application  or  in  any  way 
growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the  employers  and  employed, 
which  cannot  be  settled  or  adjusted  by  consultation  between 
the  superintendent  or  manager  of  the  mine  or  mines  and 
the  miner  or  miners  directly  interested,  or  is  of  a  scope  too 
large  to  be  so  settled  or  adjusted,  shall  be  referred  to  a  per- 
manent joint  committee,  to  be  called  a  board  of  conciliation, 
to  consist  of  six  persons,  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided. 
That  is  to  say,  if  there  shall  be  a  division  of  the  whole  region 
into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  shall  exist  an  organ- 
ization representing  a  majority  of  the  nine  workers  of  such 
district,  one  of  said  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  appointed 
by  each  of  said  organizations,  and  three  other  persons  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  operators,  the  operators  in  each  of  said 
districts  appointing  one  person. 

The  board  of  conciliation  thus  constituted  shall  take  up 
and  consider  any  question  referred  to  it  as  aforesaid,  hearing 
both  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  such  evidence  as  may 
be  laid  before  it  by  either  party;  and  any  award  made  by  a 
majority  of  such  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
ing on  all  parties.  If,  however,  the  said  board  is  unable  to 
decide  any  question  submitted  or  point  related  thereto,  that 
question  or  point  shall  be  referred  to  an  umpire,  to  be  ap- 
pointed, at  the  request  of  said  board,  by  one  of  the  circuit 
judges  of  the  third  judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  in  the  premises. 

The  membership  of  said  board  shall  at  all  times  be  kept 
complete,  either  the  operators'  or  miners'  organizations  hav- 
ing the  right,  at  any  time  when  a  controversy  is  not  pending, 
to  change  their  representation  thereon. 

At  aU    hearings    before    said    board   the  parties  may  be 
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represented  by  such  person  or  persons  as  they  may  respectively 
select. 

No  suspension  of  work  shall  take  place,  by  lockout  or  strike, 
pending  the  adjudication  of  any  matter  so  taken  up  for  ad- 
justment. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  under  this  award  all  difficulties  or 
disagreements  arising  under  it,  or  relating  to  its  interpreta- 
tion or  appUcation,  may  be  brought  before  the  conciliation 
board,  and  that  it  also  provides  that  difficulties  or  disagree- 
,  ments  in  any  way  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  employers 
and  employed,  which  cannot  be  settled  or  adjusted  by  con- 
sultation, etc.,  may  also  be  brought  before  the  board.  This 
gives  a  very  wide  range  to  the  matters  to  be  considered  by 
the  board  of  condUation,  should  they  be  brought  before  it. 
This  board  of  condUation  is  to  exist  for  three  years  from  the 
time  the  award  of  the  commission  went  into  effect.  So  it 
has  had  about  one  year's  experience.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  intimated,  that  this  board  takes  the  place  of  a  trade 
agreement,  and  that  all  parties  must  abide  by  its  dedsions 
or  the  dedsions  of  the  umpire  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  award. 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  has  stated  recently  in  a  public  address  that  this 
board  is  working  with  fair  satisfaction,  and  that  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  state  of  industrial^  peace  and  harmony  in  the  an- 
thradte  coal  regions.  There  are,  in  round  numbers,  about 
150,000  people  affected  by  the  award  of  the  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission. One  would  expect,  therefore,  that  a  great  variety 
of  complaints  would  be  brought  before  the  board, — com- 
plaints regarding  not  only  important  matters,  but  trivial 
matters  involving  or  affecting  individuals  or  small  groups 
of  individuals.  The  three  members  of  the  board  represent- 
ing the  operators  have  informed  me  without  hesitation  that 
they  believe  that  the  miners  are  trying  sincerely,  and  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  to  abide  by  the  award;  while  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners,  on  their  side,  have  given  an  emphatic 
assurance  that  the  operators  are  doing  all  they  can,  and  sin- 
cerely, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  award  of  the  com- 
mission. Such  statements  ought  to  set  at  rest  the  accounts 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  press  that  there  is  great 
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discontent,  that  the  work  of  the  Coal  Strike  Commission  is 
repudiated,  and  that  there  is  great  indignation  at  some  of 
the  decisions  of  the  umpire. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  number  of  grievances  presented 
during  the  year  is  only  116.  This,  for  such  a  vast  interest 
and  with  such  a  large  number  of  employees  involved,  is  de- 
cidedly satisfactory.  The  board  of  conciliation  has  acted 
upon  71  grievances:  it  has  sustained  17,  and  rejected  19.  17 
of  the  cases  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  petitioners,  and  18 
grievances  have  been  adjusted  locally  without  the  action  of 
the  board.  Some  of  the  cases  that  have  been  acted  upon  are 
very  important,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  relating  to  the 
payment  of  the  increase  awarded  by  the  Coal  Strike  Commission. 
The  question  arose  as  to  whether  this  payment  should  be  on 
net  or  gross  earnings.  It  was  settled  by  the  board  itself, 
without  reference  to  the  umpire. 

The  figures  quoted  as  to  cases  sustained,  not  sustained^ 
withdrawn,  etc.,  present  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  conciUation  board.  Very  few  new  cases  are  now 
being  brought  before  the  board.  The  remainder  of  the  116 
are  not  important,  but  relate  very  largely  to  the  claim  of  some 
individual  that  the  award  works  unjustly  to  him  personally 
or  to  some  minor  matters  of  adjustments,  etc.  The  board 
has  had  many  sittings,  and  serves  without  pay  as  a  board, 
the  general  expenses  being  paid  jointly  by  the  operators  and 
the  miners*  unions.  As  but  few  new  cases  are  being  brought 
before  the  board,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  for  the  two 
years  during  which  the  award  is  still  to  run  it  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  adjust  many  grievances. 

The  decisions  of  the  umpire,  which  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely against  the  claims  of  the  employees,  because  they  have 
run  counter  largely  to  the  provisions  of  the  awards  of  the  Coal 
Strike  Commission  in  some  respect,  have  been  accepted  and 
acquiesced  in,  not  without  some  protest,  but  absolutely  with- 
out any  outbreak  or  any  disposition  to  violate  them. 

This  record  indicates  without  question  that,  after  two  years 
more  of  experience  under  the  arbitration  provided  by  the 
Coal  Strike  Commission,  the  parties  in  the  anthracite  regions 
will  become  more  fully  acquainted,  will  get  their  petty  griev- 
ances adjusted,  and  thus  be  in  a  condition  at  the  expiration 
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of  the  award,  two  years  hence,  to  make  a  joint  agreement  that 
shall  comprehend  most  of  the  vexatious  questions  which  have 
in  the  past  disturbed  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  coal 
country. 


2.     CONTENT  IN  WORK. 

BY  CHARLES    W.   ELIOT,    PRESIDENT    OP    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

The  winning  of  satisfaction  and  content  in  daily  work  is 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  objects  for  an  industrial  democ- 
racy. Unless  this  satisfaction  and  content  can  be  habitually 
won  on  an  immense  scale,  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  democracy 
cannot  be  realized.  Therefore,  joy  in  work  should  be  the 
all-pervading  subject  of  the  industrial  discussion;  for  it  is 
at  once  motive,  guide,  and  goal.  It  is  only  in  the  less  skil- 
ful employments  of  mankind,  which  are  also  the  commonest, 
that  any  question  arises  concerning  the  possibility  of  satis- 
faction and  content  in  daily  work.  All  the  nobler  employ- 
ments give  much  pleasure.  Every  professional  man,  every 
business  man,  and  indeed  every  person  in  whose  occupation 
there  is  free  competitive  play  for  intelligence  and  judgment 
takes  pleasure  or  joy  or  satisfaction  in  his  daily  work;  and 
his  interest  in  his  work  does  not  depend  principally  on  the 
amount  of  pay  he  receives  for  it.  He  gets  from  it  a  large  sat- 
isfaction independent  of  and  in  addition  to  its  pecuniary 
retiuns.  The  real  question,  then,  is  whether  the  satisfactions 
of  the  higher  employments  can  be  measurably  obtained  in 
the  lower.  On  the  right  solution  of  this  problem  depends 
the  whole  future  of  the  industrial  democracy;  for  there  can 
be  no  public  happiness  without  content  and  satisfaction  from 
the  daily  work  of  the  masses  of  mankind.  Let  us,  then,  in- 
quire what  the  sources  of  satisfaction  in  work  are  and  must  be. 

The  first  source  is  the  pleasure  that  the  natural,  healthy 
man  takes  in  exertion, — in  using  his  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  real  pleasure  in  the  mere  use  and 
exercise  of  one's  powers.  All  the  active  sports  illustrate  this 
fact.  In  many  of  them  the  exertion  is  great  and  prolonged, 
and  one  might  almost  say  that  in  any  one  sport  the  pleasure 
or  satisfaction  was  proportionate  to  the  exertion.  In  rowing, 
cycling,  **hare  and  hounds,"  and  the  competitive  games  of 
ball,  including  all  the  varieties  of  tennis,  the  effort  of  both 
mind  and  body  is  strenuous:  in  hunting  and  fishing  the  effort 
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is  not  only  strenuous,  but  is  apt  to  be  very  prolonged ;  and 
yet  nobody  doubts  that  these  sports  are  enjoyable,  and  that 
it  is  the  effort  which  is  in  large  measure  the  source  of  the  in- 
terest and  satisfaction.  What  is  true  of  the  manly  sports 
is  also  true  of  manly  labor. 

The  next  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  lies  in  achievement ; 
that  is,  in  doing  and  accomplishing  something  worth  while. 
The  satisfaction  in  having  done  something  well  is  universal, 
and  comprehends  absolutely  all  kinds  of  employment.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  achievement  should  be  a  great 
one  or  that  its  quality  should  be  fine  or  artistic.  There  is 
satisfaction  in  digging  a  ditch  and  seeing  the  water  of  a  stag- 
nant pond  or  meadow  drain  off  through  it.  I  lately  saw  a 
group  of  laborers  dig  up  an  elm- tree  thirty-five  feet  high, 
wrap  its  roots,  get  it  on  wheels,  carry  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  plant  it  again  in  a  big  hole  which  they  had  previously 
dug  with  much  hard  work.  The  job  was  intelligently  and 
carefully  done,  and  that  large  tree  is  now  leafing  out,  though 
no  earth  was  brought  with  its  roots.  Every  man  of  the  group 
that  did  the  digging  looks  at  that  tree  with  hearty  satisfaction. 
Its  safe  transplanting  was  an  achievement.  Competitive 
achievement  is  more  pleasurable  than  achievement  without 
competition,  as  all  the  sports  prove,  as  well  as  all  the  com- 
petitive industries.  Competition  needs  liberty  and  hope  and 
a  determination  towards  progress.  Therefore,  competitive 
achievement  is  a  precious  reward.  Even  the  defeated  are 
glad  to  have  been  in  the  race. 

Thirdly,  the  co-operation  of  a  few  or  of  many  persons  in 
achieving — as,  for  instance,  in  successfully  making  a  valuable 
product — ^is  a  legitimate  soiu'ce  of  constant  satisfaction,  par- 
ticularly if  the  co-operation  have  an  element  of  rhythm  or 
harmony.  The  industries,  like  the  sports,  afford  innumera- 
ble instances  of  the  satisfaction  which  naturally  springs  from 
such  co-operative  effort.  This  is  one  source  of  the  pleasure 
a  sympathetic  boat's  crew  take  in  their  laborious  and  some- 
what monotonous  rowing.  This  is  one  source  of  the  satis- 
faction with  which  all  hands  on  deck  will  pull  together  on 
the  braces  or  the  main-sheet.  In  a  higher  form  of  intense 
and  difficult  co-operation  this  is  the  source  of  pleasure  in  the 
hard  work  of  an  orchestra  or  a  great  chorus.     Human  nature 
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responds  with  joy  to  co-operative  effort  towards  any  produc- 
tive or  creative  end. 

Again,  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  judgment,  or  skill,  in 
any  labor,  gives  satisfaction.  Putting  one's  mind  into  one's 
work,  so  that  attention  is  keen  and  every  effort  well  directed, 
is  a  prime  source  of  joy  in  work,  no  matter  what  the  work 
may  be.  It  is  the  fashion,  particularly  in.  labor  unions,  to 
complain  that  in  many  kinds  of  work  called  ''manual"  there 
is  no  joy.  That  can  only  be  the  case  in  labor  of  a  kind  which 
precludes  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  because  joy  in 
the  exercise  of  those  faculties  is  absolutely  inevitable.  I  have 
been  imable  to  discover  any  modem  employments,  even  those 
called  the  lowest,  in  which  there  is  not  large  play  for  intelli- 
gence, alertness,  and  good  judgment.  I  have  never  yet  observed 
men  seriously  and  honestly  at  work  who  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  both  intelligence 
and  judgment.  Of  course,  one  often  sees  in  these  days  men 
nominally  at  work  who  are  not  using  their  minds  or  their 
wills  any  more  than  they  can  help;  but  it  is  not  their  occupa- 
tion which  deprives  them  of  the  satisfaction  of  working  with 
intelligence  and  judgment.  It  is  their  characters,  their  per- 
sonal quality.  I  have  lately  received  a  considerable  number 
of  letters  and  newspaper  cuttings  calling  my  attention  to 
specific  employments  which  the  writers  supposed  to  be  des- 
titute of  this  source  of  joy,  and  I  have  been  urgently  advised 
to  make  trial  of  some  of  these  employments.  Every  one  of 
them,  without  exception,  seems  to  me  to  provide  amply  for 
the  satisfaction  now  under  discussion.  The  last  comment 
of  this  nature,  received  this  week,  related  to  the  occupation 
of  a  motorman  on  an  electric  car.  This  strenuous,  open-air 
occupation  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
high  satisfaction  or  content  that  may  be  derived  from  an  em- 
ployment which  at  first  sight  seems  to  need  muscle  rather 
than  mind.  The  motorman  must,  indeed,  be  strong  in  body; 
but  he  must  be  much  more.  He  must  be  always  observant 
and  on  the  alert.  He  must  be  steady,  cool,  collected,  and 
ready  to  meet  with  instant  decision  a  new  condition  or  an 
unexpected  event.  He  handles  a  fine  machine  for  which  he 
is  responsible,  and  he  must  be  incessantly  watchful  for  the 
safety  of  his  machine  and  of  the  people  in  his  car  and  on  the 
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Street.  There  is  much  for  him  to  learn  about  his  machine 
and  the  right  management  of  it.  If  that  occupation,  under 
those  conditions  and  calling  for  those  qualities,  cannot  yield 
the  fit  man  satisfaction  and  content,  there  is  no  human  occu- 
pation that  can  yield  content. 

In  many  occupations  another  element  which  proves  a  source 
of  frequent  satisfaction  is  risk,  or  danger.  This  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  manly  sports  and  of  many  of  the  fundamental 
industries,  like  mining,  sailing  the  ocean,  handling  domestic 
animals,  quarrying,  and  lumbering.  The  danger  must  be 
visible  and  open,  not  hidden  or  mysterious;  and  it  must  be 
avoidable  by  the  exercise  of  foresight,  courage,  and  skill. 
Probably  it  is  the  successful  avoidance  of  the  danger  which 
gives  the  pleasure,  although  there  is  an  unquestionable  pleas- 
ure in  looking  back  at  some  perils  which  were  not  altogether 
avoided,  though  survived.  The  natural,  human  pleasure  in 
adventure  is  a  combination  of  the  pleasure  in  novelty  and 
the  pleasure  in  risk.  The  satisfaction  in  having  successfully 
encoimtered  danger  is  for  most  men  a  durable  one.  It  is 
experienced  when  the  danger  is  fresh ;  and  it  is  always  looked 
back  upon  with  satisfaction,  even  though  extreme  labor  and 
hardship  accompanied  the  successful  encounter.  Any  oc- 
cupation that  combines  avoidable  risks  with  uncertain  pro- 
ductiveness has  in  it  two  large  elements  of  interest,  and  there- 
fore of  possible  satisfaction.  Thus  the  miner's  occupation 
in  which  it  is  uncertain  how  much  coal  or  ore  a  given  expendi- 
ture of  labor  in  drilling  and  blasting  will  produce,  has  these 
two  elements  of  satisfaction.  Every  trading  operation  has 
in  it  the  interest  of  adventure. 

Finally,  those  occupations  which,  like  the  building  trades, 
present  from  day  to  day  or  from  year  to  year  new  materials, 
processes,  designs,  and  products, — ^and  in  these  days  what 
occupation  does  not  offer  many  elements  of  novelty, — give 
to  the  life  of  the  workman  the  interest  of  variety,  with  new 
things  always  to  learn.  The  higher  employments  all  offer  a 
large  variety  from  year  to  year,  and  even  from  week  to  week ; 
but  the  lower  employments,  too,  offer  to  ambitious  and  alert 
workmen  a  large  variety  of  mental  and  bodily  occupation. 
A  middle-aged  printer  lately  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  **I  have 
been  thirty-five  years  in  a  printing-office,  and  still  I  learn  some- 
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thing  new  about  printing  every  day."  Indeed,  it  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  last  thirty  years  that  all  the  main  indus- 
tries have  been  made  over,  root  and  branch. 

The  principal  sources  of  satisfaction  and  content  in  daily 
work  are,  then,  the  active  exercise  of  one's  powers;  achieve- 
ment, or  the  getting  well  done  something  worth  doing;  har- 
monious co-operative  effort;  putting  mind  into  work,  or  using 
judgment  and  skill;  successfully  encountering  risk;  making 
adventures;  and  mastering  novelty  and  variety. 

It  is  unquestionably  easy  to  have  all  satisfaction  in  daily 
work  destroyed  by  the  imposition  of  conditions  which  make 
satisfaction  impossible.  If  labor  is  pressed  beyond  the  limits 
of  strength  and  health,  content  in  it  is  impossible.  Any  over- 
work destrojrs  the  physical  basis  of  satisfaction  in  toil.  If 
the  hours  of  labor  are  exaggerated,  so  that  reasonable  time 
for  meals,  family  life,  recreation,  and  sleep,  is  not  to  be  had, 
the  due  satisfaction  in  toil  will  not  be  realized.  The  condi- 
tions of  modem  lU'ban  life  tend  to  develop  in  the  American 
population  an  unreasonable  haste  and  stress  in  both  work 
and  play.  This  haste  and  stress  are  quite  as  highly  developed 
in  the  higher  employments  as  in  the  lower;  and,  relatively 
to  numbers,  overwork  now  prevails  in  the  higher  employ- 
ments-more than  in  the  lower,  probably  because  there  is  more 
and  keener  pleasure  in  them,  and  they  are  therefore  more 
liable  to  be  pursued  with  an  inordinate  zeal. 

For  a  hundred  years  there  has  been  going  on  the  substitu- 
tion on  an  immense  scale  of  manufactured,  mechanical  power 
and  machinery  for  human  muscle.  The  individual  workman 
has  therefore  more  directing  work  to  do  and  less  bodily  labor 
to  perform.  In  the  modem  quarry  or  mine  a  machine  does 
the  drilling.  On  a  large  vessel  the  sailors  no  longer  hoist  the 
sails  or  weigh  the  anchor;  the  halyards  and  the  anchor-chain 
are  wound  up  by  a  donkey  engine,  and  the  cargo  is  put  in 
and  taken  out  in  the  same  manner.  The  laborer's  function 
is  more  and  more  the  function  of  directing  and  watching  ma- 
chines. His  responsibility  ha  become  greater;  his  product, 
multiplied  through  the  machine,  is  larger;  and  his  need  of 
sound  judgment  and  intelligent  decision  has  become  more 
frequent  and  imperative.  In  short,  his  opportunities  for 
the  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  as  distinguished  from  his  bod- 
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ily,  have  greatly  multiplied ;  and  hence  his  chances  of  winning 
daily  satisfaction  in  the  methods  above  described  have  greatly 
increased.  Greater  responsibility  of  course  brings  with  it 
higher  wages.  Large-scale  agriculture  exhibits  these  changes 
in  a  striking  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  tendencies  in  the  organ- 
ization of  modem  industries  which  are  distinctly  adverse  to 
the  winning  of  satisfaction  in  daily  toil.  The  first  is  the  minute 
division  of  labor,  which  in  some  industries  reduces  the  variety, 
and  therefore  the  interest,  of  the  workman's  occupation;  and 
the  second  is  the  monotonous  character  of  the  work  of  tend- 
ing, day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  the  same  machine  mak- 
ing the  same  product, — a  monotony  which  is,  however,  com- 
paratively rare,  inasmuch  as  in  most  industries  machines 
change  frequently,  and  process  and  product  more  frequently 
still.  In  general,  the  variety  in  the  labor  of  the  individual 
workman  has  undoubtedly  been  diminished  by  the  transfer 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  from  farm  work  to 
factory  work;  for  none  of  the  ordinary  occupations  in  mills 
or  shops  afford  such  variety  as  farm  work  affords.  The  work 
of  the  farm  hand  changes  with  the  month  and  the  season  and 
with  the  hoiu*  of  the  day,  whereas  the  weather,  the  seasons, 
and  the  time  of  day  have  comparatively  small  effect  on  the 
work  of  the  mechanic,  the  operative,  or  the  salesman.  The 
trade  tmions  are  apt  to  object  to  piece-work  because  it  de- 
velops in  the  work-people  a  rapid  rate  of  work, — a  rapidity 
from  which  the  employer  may,  in  the  long  run,  gain  an  unde- 
served advantage.  A  much  more  sensible  objection  to  piece- 
work would  be  its  monotony  and  its  tendency  to  substitute 
the  good-enough  for  the  excellent  as  its  ideal.  So  far  as  piece- 
work becomes  by  repetition  automatic,  it  reduces  the  satis- 
faction in  the  work  itself  to  that  of  competitive  achievement, 
and  makes  the  wages  earned  thereby  the  chief  reward. 

If  this  description  of  the  sources  of  joy  in  work  is  correct, 
it  follows  that  several  of  the  doctrines  and  policies  of  the 
trade  imions  are  not  intelligently  directed  towards  increasing 
the  well-being  of  workingmen.  Let  me  try  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  wrong  directions  in  which  the  unions  are  pressing. 
In  the  first  place,  imiformity  in  the  conditions  and  rewards 
of  labor  cannot  be  an  end  desirable  in  itself.     The  conditions 
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in  different  industries  ought  to  differ  with  situation,  climate, 
and  the  nature  of  the  work.  Not  only  should  variety  be  wel- 
come among  the  industries,  but  in  any  given  industry  variety 
should  be  welcome  in  different  places  and  at  different  stages 
of  development.  The  uniform  wage,  whether  called  mini- 
mum or  maximum,  is  a  direct  interference  with  the  real  sources 
of  satisfaction  in  daily  work.  Each  individual  workman 
should  be  free  to  do  his  best,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
and  so  to  win  the  natural  satisfactions  which  come  from  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  judgment  and  from  competitive  achieve- 
ment. The  doctrine  of  minimizing  the  day's  work  through 
defining  it  by  an  inadequate  number  of  bricks  to  be  laid,  ems 
to  be  set,  lead  joints  to  be  wiped,  or  glass  bottles  to  be  blown, 
saps  the  very  foundation  of  both  efficiency  and  happiness 
in  daily  labor.  That  American  labor  remains  as  efficient  as 
it  does,  even  in  many  unionized  trades  whose  trade  agree- 
ments contain  such  unhappy  limitations,  proves  that  thou- 
sands of  union  men  do  not  carry  into  practice  this  debilitat- 
ing doctrine.  Again,  promising  novelties  in  any  industry 
should  be  welcomed,  not  hindered.  Thirdly,  competition, 
instead  of  being  treated  as  an  evil,  should  be  welcomed  as 
a  source  of  liberty  and  progress,  both  for  the  individual  work- 
man and  for  the  different  classes  and  grades  of  workmen, 
competitive  achievement  affording  a  wholesome  satisfaction 
in  all  occupations.  Fourthly,  the  opportunity  for  zealous, 
hearty  work,  with  excellence  as  its  ideal,  should  be  earnestly 
sought  by  the  individual,  because  with  this  opportunity  comes 
a  keen  satisfaction  in  all  the  higher  employments,  and  in  all 
the  lower  employments  which,  by  development  and  improve- 
ment, can  be  brought  to  afford  such  opportunities.  This 
would  be  the  importation  into  common  productive  labor  of 
the  artist's  motive  and  method. 

Tiuning  now  to  the  employer's  side  of  the  industrial  situa- 
tion, and  applying  the  principles  herein  laid  down  to  his  func- 
tion, we  find  that  the  intelligent  employer  will  best  promote 
his  own  interests  by  so  conducting  his  industry  that  the  people 
who  work  in  it  can  win  natural  and  wholesome  satisfactions 
in  their  daily  toil.  He  will  therefore  take  every  precaution 
against  overwork  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
strength  of  his  employees.     He  will  try  to  diminish  monot- 
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ony  and  anxious  stress,  to  secure  liberty  for  the  individual 
workman,  and  incite  him  to  personal  growth  and  progress, 
and  to  promote  throughout  his  establishment  competitive 
achievement,  harmonious  co-operation,  the  exercise  of  skill 
and  judgment,  and  the  introduction  of  novelty  and  variety. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  these  purposes  on  both  sides  of  the 
industrial  strife  the  new  tendency  toward  small  industrial 
establishments  scattered  wherever  mechanical  power  is  elec- 
trically distributed  is  greatly  to  be  welcomed,  because  such 
small  establishments,  when  numerous,  promote  the  indepen- 
dence both  of  small  employers  and  of  small  groups  of  workmen, 
and  easily  unite  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  interest  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  the  capital  and  the  labor. 

Finally,  happiness  is  a  state  of  mind  much  more  than  a 
state  of  body,  provided  that  the  elementary  necessaries  for 
the  well-being  of  the  body  are  at  hand.  The  causes  of  the 
prevailing  discontent  are  not  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  but  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  themselves. 
Good  will  is  only  a  state  of  feeling;  yet,  if  good  will  could  be 
established  throughout  any  industrial  organization,  its  eco- 
nomic eflfects  would  far  transcend  those  obtained  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  arbitration,  useful  as  those  methods  of 
combat  have  proved  to  be.  The  industrial  democracy  needs 
to  rectify  its  aims  and  its  ideals,  not  confining  its  efforts  to 
improving  physical  conditions  or  to  raising  wages.  To  pro- 
mote this  rectification,  it  seems  to  be  essential  that  both  em- 
ployers and  employed  should  come  to  understand  much  better 
than  they  do  now  the  conditions  under  which  satisfaction  in 
daily  toil  becomes  not  only  possible,  but  natural  and  inevitable. 


3.    SOME  PRACTICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  WELFARE 

WORK. 

BY  CHARLES  W.  HUBBARD,  ESQ.,  OP  BOSTON,  MASS.,  TREASURER 
OF  THE  LUDLOW  MANUFACTURING  ASSOCIATES. 

From  its  beginning,  history  has  recorded  conflicts  between 
those  having  inteUigence,  wealth,  and  political  power,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ignorant,  poor,  and  unenfranchised,  on  the 
other.  Owing  to  modem  political  conditions  and  the  indus- 
trial evolution  of  the  last  century,  the  old  historic  strife  is 
assuming  a  new  form. 

It  is  not  now  a  question  of  winning  political  rights  or  educa- 
tional advantages,  but  of  properly  using  these  in  the  endeavor 
to  win  a  larger  share  in  the  rewards  of  modem  industrial  under- 
takings. In  America  we  have  also  an  entirely  new  problem, 
that  of  absorbing  into  a  democracy  milhons  of  aliens,  of  vari- 
ous languages,  traditions,  and  customs,  and  unacquainted 
with  our  institutions  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  founded. 
It  may  be  claimed,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  our  institutions 
are  no  more  endangered  by  this  foreign  element  than  by  our 
American-bom  citizens,  that  the  danger  is  not  so  much  from 
ignorance  as  from  want  of  principle. 

The  education  given  by  oiu*  public  schools  has  been  de- 
pended upon  to  solve  these  problems;  and  in  the  assimilation 
of  our  foreign  population  our  schools  have  been,  and  will  be, 
the  most  important  agent.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of 
the  children  most  needing  it,  at  an  early  age,  are  taken  out  of 
school  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  workers;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  their  dvic  and  economic  education,  begun  in  the  school, 
should  be  continued,  and  that,  as  they  become  a  part  of  the 
great  industrial  s)rstem,  their  training  should  be  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  improve  their  conditions  of  life,  and  should 
fit  them  to  fulfil  their  duties  to  the  family  and  to  the  State. 
To  meet  these  new  conditions,  many  of  the  largest  employers 
are  adopting  a  new  method  of  dealing  with  their  employees. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  new  method:  it  is  as  old  as 
human  nature.     It  is  simply  that  of  meeting  others,  and  en- 
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conraging  them  to  meet  you,  in  a  spirit  of  fair-mindedness, 
mutual  confidence,  and  a  desire  to  deal  honorably  with  each 
other.  It  is  new  in  the  sense  that  large  employers  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  in  bringing  together  large  numbers  of 
workers  they  assume  certain  moral  responsibilities;  that  it  is 
both  their  duty,  and  for  their  own  business  interest,  that  their 
relations  with  their  employees  should  be  friendly;  and  that 
the  conditions  under  which  their  employees  work  and  live 
should.be  such  as  to  develop  good  citizens.  The  method  is 
also  new  in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  be  applied,  not  in  a  theo- 
retical, emotional,  haphazard  manner,  but  in  a  practical,  hard- 
headed,  scientific  way,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
in  each  separate  case.  Numberless  and  discouraging  failures 
have  been  made,  and  more  will  be  made;  but  we  are  now  get- 
ting on  the  right  path,  and  can  point  out  certain  milestones 
and  guide-posts  and  warn  the  unwary  against  certain  quag- 
mires and  pitfalls. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  logical  sequence  in  which  this 
new  method,  or  welfare  work,  should  be  undertaken.  You 
cannot  build  the  superstructure  of  a  house  before  preparing  its 
foundation,  neither  can  you  succeed  in  welfare  work  until  you 
have  conformed  to  certain  principles  of  justice  and  civic  duty/ 

First  and  foremost,  the  employer  must  pay  the  full  rate  of 
wages  current  in  his  line  of  business.  In  fact,  if  he  is  success- 
ful enough  to  attempt  welfare  work  at  all,  he  had  best  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  current  rate.  He  will  thus  secure  the 
pick  of  the  workers,  and  the  difference  between  the  best  and 
the  poorest  is  worth  some  advance  in  wages.  But  the  main 
point  is  that  by  so  doing  he  prevents  his  operatives  from  claim- 
ing that  the  cost  of  his  welfare  work  is  paid  for  out  of  their 
wages.  The  slightest  suspicion  of  this  will  kill  any  welfare 
work  he  may  undertake.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that 
the  employees  make  some  contribution  in  the  form  of  club 
dues  or  nominal  charges  for  classes,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  feel  that  they  are  accepting  charity.  No  welfare  work 
can  continue  to  be  a  success  unless  this  is  done  to  some  extent 
almost  from  the  start ;  but  it  must  be  a  voluntary  contribution 
by  the  workers,  and  not  a  forced  one  through  acceptance  of 
lower  wages.  No  welfare  work  can  be  of  permanent  value 
unless  those  benefited  make  some  personal  contribution. 
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After  wages,  the  next  step  forward  is  to  look  after  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  people  work, — ^the  heating,  lighting, 
ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  sanitation  of  the  work-rooms,  and 
possibly  the  introduction  of  luncheon  and  rest  rooms  for  the 
use  of  those  who  do  not  return  to  their  homes  at  noon.  In  a 
large  dty  this  may  be  all  that  can  be  done.  The  work-people 
may  or  may  not  realize  that  they  are  working  under  improper 
conditions;  but  in  either  case  the  employer  should  put  his  own 
premises  in  order  before  attempting  anything  else. 

In  the  case  of  a  successful  business  the  rate  of  wages  and 
the  conditions  of  work  depend  entirely  upon  the  employer. 
The  employees  may,  by  strikes  or  otherwise,  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  him ;  but  they  can  of  themselves  do  nothing.  The  suc- 
cessful employer  is,  therefore,  simply  performing  a  civic  duty 
in  maintaining  fair  wages  and  proper  conditions  for  work. 

Outside  of  the  work-rooms  the  methods  to  be  used  depend 
upon  the  various  conditions  existing.  In  the  case  of  a  country 
mill,  especially  where  the  employer  provides  the  dwellings,  the 
housing  problem  is  the  most  important.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  life  of  a  human  being,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
is  the  home  and  its  surroundings;  and  the  employer  of  labor 
who  provides  the  housing  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  work- 
people has  in  his  hands  an  untold  power  for  good  or  evil. 
Given  a  good,  healthy  country  location,  good  schools,  good 
homes,  and  intelligent  welfare  work  under  a  just,  able,  and 
conscientious  management,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
effect  of  foreign  immigration  or  of  serious  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor.  I  say  serious  disputes ;  for,  while  no  amount 
of  welfare  work  will  surely  guard  against  dissatisfaction,  and 
in  times  of  great  industrial  excitement  possible  strikes,  still 
it  is  safe  to  say  that,  under  just  and  benevolent  conditions 
of  employment,  strikes  will  be  of  shorter  duration  and  leave 
less  bitter  feeling. 

There  are  several  difficulties  in  taking  up  housing  as  a  part 
of  welfare  work.  The  amount  of  capital  required  can  only 
be  furnished  by  fairly  wealthy  concerns,  and  the  care  of  such 
property  is  an  added  burden  upon  the  manager.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  by  manufacturers  in  the  centres  of  large  cities, 
but  some  successful  attempts  have  been  made  by  large  concerns 
in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs  of  cities. 
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As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished, I  give  the  following  description  of  the  building  up  of 
a  village  of  some  four  hundred  homes : — 

With  the  growth  of  the  business  the  first  problem  was  the 
lajdng  out  of  streets  and  the  building  of  houses.  The  man- 
agers believed  that  they  assumed  a  personal  responsibility  for 
the  conditions  under  which  their  operatives  work  and  live. 
They  believed  that  environment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
character,  and  also  that  character  is  a  factor  in  the  efficiency 
of  work-people.  It  has  therefore  been  their  aim  to  make  the 
village  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  live,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  stimulate  and  assist  their  employees  in  matters  of 
recreation,  amusement,  and  educational  development. 

The  original  intention  was  to  encourage  the  private  owner- 
ship of  cottages;  but,  after  several  sales  were  made,  this  was 
thought  to  be  undesirable,  except  in  case  of  small  farms  out- 
side of  the  village.  While  the  original  purchaser  might  be 
satisfactory,  the  property  was  liable  to  pass  into  imdesirable 
hands;  and  the  enforcing  of  restrictions  as  to  pig-pens,  hen- 
yards,  and  other  nuisances,  might  be  resented.  The  cottages 
sold  have  been  bought  back  as  opportunity  oflFered.  Their 
rents  are  very  low;  and  one  of  the  purchasers,  who  resold,  ad- 
mitted that  his  interest,  insurance,  and  repairs  cost  him  more 
than  the  rent  paid  by  his  neighbors. 

The  first  houses  built  were  planned  by  architects  more  with 
reference  to  outside  appearance  than  to  meet  the  conditions 
required  by  the  people  who  were  to  live  in  them ;  but  of  recent 
years  the  managers  have  made  a  careful  study  of  plans,  in 
order  to  provide,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  cottages  which 
will  meet  all  the  requirements.  Each  cottage  as  built  has  been 
planned  tp  remedy  some  defect  in  a  previous  plan,  to  incor- 
porate some  improvement  suggested,  or  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
construction.  The  tenants  have  been  asked  for  criticisms  and 
suggestions,  which  have  been  acted  upon,  when  approved. 
Each  family  has  its  own  ideas.  Some  prefer  stairs  opening 
from  the  kitchen,  some  from  a  front  hall ;  some  wish  the  bath- 
room upstairs,  others  downstairs,  etc. :  hence  a  variety  of  plans, 
substantially  of  the  same  size  and  cost. 

In  planning  these  houses,  the  following  considerations  have 
been  constantly  in  mind:  economy   of   room;    economy    of 
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heating;  economy  of  work  in  the  care  of  house  and  children; 
the  largest  available  amount  of  sunlight;  economy  of  cost; 
and  simple  and  well-proportioned  outlines. 

The  first  attempts  at  individual  cottages  were  failures.  The 
cottages  were  too  expensive,  and  the  tenants  did  not  take 
proper  care  of  them.  A  number  of  old-fashioned  tenement 
houses  were  then  built,  some  with  eight  tenements  to  a  house. 
These  proved  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  single  cot- 
tages ;  and  but  few  of  them  were  built,  another  and  successful 
attempt  being  made  to  introduce  single  houses.  For  several 
years  no  houses  were  built  for  more  than  two  families,  and 
these  only  for  the  sake  of  securing  economy  in  building  the 
smallest  cottages.  All  of  the  modem  houses  have  bath-rooms, 
and  the  larger  ones  furnaces,  if  desired.  In  order  to  econo- 
mize village  lots  and  also  to  give  a  choice  in  the  selection  of 
a  home,  two  blocks  of  six  and  nine  room  houses  have  been 
built,  and  over  the  store  and  village  restaurant  eighteen  (i8) 
suites  of  steam-heated  rooms,  thus  making  possible  a  very 
simple  form  of  housekeeping.  At  the  present  time  these  apart- 
ments are  unpopular,  apparently  because  it  is  the  fashion  in 
the  village  to  have  a  separate  cottage;  and  operatives  who 
have  already  lived  in  flats  in  other  villages  refuse  to  accept 
even  a  better  one  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and 
demand  a  cottage.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  this  feeling  will 
disappear,  but  it  illustrates  how  local  or  class  sentiment  will 
often  interfere  with  the  best-laid  plans  of  welfare  work. 

After  good  homes  the  most  important  need  is  that  of  rational 
amusement  and  healthy  recreation.  Development  on  these 
lines  requires  much  closer  co-operation  between  employer  and 
employee;  and  here  we  first  meet  the  difficulties  of  organiza- 
tion and  management,  which  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
overcome.  In  America  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  different  languages  and  national  and  re- 
ligious prejudices,  also  local  jealousies  and  personal  dislikes. 
To  harmonize  all  these  different  elements,  to  interest  them  in 
the  proper  forms  of  amusement  and  recreation,  to  organize 
them,  to  imobtrusively  influence  them  in  adopting  the  best 
methods  and  choosing  the  best  officers,  is  a  work  requiring 
personal  qualities  of  a  high  order.  This  personal  work  can 
rarely  be  given  by  the  manager,  either  from  lack  of  time  or 
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of  qualification;  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  this  work  must 
be  committed  to  a  man  or  woman  especially  fitted  therefor 
by  personality  and  training.  The  name  for  this  position, 
adopted  by  the  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Civic  Federation, 
is  that  of  "Welfare  Manager.*'  In  large  works,  especially 
where  the  conditions  are  complicated,  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent welfare  manager  are  absolutely  necessary.  His  posi- 
tion should  be  that  of  manager,  not  for  the  employer,  but  the 
employees.  He  must  win  the  confidence  of  the  employees 
without  losing  that  of  the  employer.  The  employer  must  ex- 
pect mistakes  to  be  made,  but  he  must  trust  to  time  and  ex- 
perience and  the  tactful  advice  of  the  welfare  manager.  Very 
often,  upon  the  organization  of  clubs  or  associations,  the  em- 
ployees elect  the  welfare  manager  to  some  responsible  position. 

As  regards  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  employees,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  location,  the  financial  means,  and  other 
considerations  that  it  is  hard  to  set  down  any  invariable  rules. 
Wliile  in  construction  and  appointments  they  should  be  refined 
and  in  good  taste,  they  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  living 
conditions  of  those  who  are  to  use  them :  otherwise  the  people 
will  not  feel  at  home,  and  will  stay  away.  The  special  require- 
ments in  each  case  should  be  carefully  studied.  If  possible, 
the  employees  should  feel  some  distinct  need,  and  have  some 
settled  ideas  as  to  what  they  want.  What  the  experience  of 
others  has  taught  that  they  really  need,  and  what  they  think 
they  need,  may  not  always  coincide ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
welfare  manager  to  harmonize  these  differences  before  deciding 
upon  any  permanent  building.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  well 
to  use  temporary  quarters,  if  satisfactory  ones  can  be  obtained. 

Before  putting  up  a  permanent  building,  it  is  wise  to  experi- 
ment in  the  next  form  of  welfare  work,  that  on  educational 
lines.  First,  by  encouraging  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  by 
organizing  classes  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  other  branches  of 
household  economy.  Next, — ^and  this  applies  especially  to 
the  men,— encouragement  should  be  given  in  organizing  classes 
in  subjects  that  have  a  special  bearing  on  their  own  work. 
In  this  educational  branch  of  the  work  little  success  can  be 
expected,  except  with  the  children  and  younger  people.  The 
welfare  manager  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  schools,  and 
the  school  authorities  should  study  to  train  children  to  meet 
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the  conditions  of  life  which  the  children  have  before  them. 
Instruction  in  cooking  and  household  economy,  and,  in  the 
country,  practical  lessons  in  gardening,  should  be  begun  in 
the  school.  The  interest  thus  acquired  by  the  children  can 
be  developed  stll  further  by  the  welfare  department,  and  will 
show  results  that  can  never  be  obtained  by  starting  with 
adults.  In  a  community  thus  trained  from  childhood  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  reviving  the  old-fashioned  neighbor- 
hood exhibits  of  house  and  garden  work.  As  an  illustration 
of  a  partially  successful  attempt  at  welfare  work,  I  give  the 
following : — 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  room  fitted  with  various  small 
games  was  set  apart  as  a  smoking-room,  but  the  attendance 
became  so  disorderly  that  after  several  forcible  ejections  the 
room  was  closed.  Some  years  later,  the  general  tone  of  the 
village  having  much  improved,  the  attempt  was  again  made. 
An  unused  part  of  a  new  mill  was  fitted  with  bowling  alleys, 
pool  tables,  and  other  games. 

At  this  time  an  organization  was  formed,  which  still  exists. 
Tliis  association  of  the  employees  has  its  board  of  directors; 
and  many  of  the  heads  of  departments  of  the  corporation  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of  the  association, 
thereby  giving  stability  and  continuity  to  the  movement. 

In  1898  the  association  was  crowded  out  of  its  quarters,  as 
the  space  was  needed  for  manufacturing  purposes;  but  on  the 
completion  of  a  new  warehouse  the  whole  upper  floor  was 
reserved  and  equipped  for  social  rooms. 

The  association  has  been  actively  interested  in  athletics; 
and  by  always  insisting  upon  clean  sport  and  gentlemanly 
behavior  it  has  been  able  to  arrange  games  for  its  teams  in  a 
class  above  that  occupied  by  teams  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  During  the  last  year  the  corporation  has  laid  out  an 
athletic  field,  of  about  six  acres,  containing  a  quarter-mile 
running  track  and  fields  for  baseball  and  football,  all  enclosed 
by  a  high  board  fence.  This  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Athletic  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  social  rooms  occupied  by  the  association 
the  corporation  has  for  the  past  three  years  been  able  to  fur- 
nish unoccupied  mill  floor  space  of  over  half  .an  acre,  heated 
and  lighted.     This  is  used  in  turn  by  the  men,  the  women,  and 
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the  boys.  Here  the  football  and  basket-ball  teams  have  their 
winter  practice,  and  here  are  held  the  Saturday  evening  dances. 

The  discipline  of  self-control  and  the  demand  for  fair  play 
in  all  sports  has  had  an  influence  in  every  department  of  town 
and  home  life.  Men  learn  to  work  together  by  co-operating 
in  team  work  and  in  social  activity,  and  success  in  athletics 
has  fostered  a  pride  in  the  village  which  will  be  a  help  in  all 
other  work. 

An  institute  for  women  has  been  supported  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  old  office  building  was  remodelled  and  refitted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  social  and  industrial  girls'  club.  Parlor, 
reading-room,  office,  class  and  game  room,  were  suitably  fur- 
nished. 

Physical  culture  has  been  the  most  popular  and  perhaps 
most  useful  of  its  educational  features.  Notwithstanding  hard 
work  in  the  mills,  interest  in  physical  training  has  been  intense 
among  the  young  women,  and  naturally  with  beneficial  results. 
The  instruction  has  been  in  Swedish  gymnastics,  somewhat 
modified  to  make  them  popular  and  recreative,  and,  in  games, 
principally  basket-ball  in  winter  and  tennis  in  summer. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  kindred 
domestic  classes. 

The  social  features  have  been  dances  among  the  girls  them- 
selves and  a  reading  and  entertainment  class,  giving  monthly 
entertainments. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  the  girls  organized  as  **The  Girls*  In- 
stitute Association,'*  and  have,  through  their  board  of  direc- 
tors, outhned  and  directed  their  own  work  and  sport.  It  is 
hoped  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  managing  matron,  paid  by 
the  corporation,  this  association  may  be  able  to  organize  and 
direct  successful  methods  of  providing  amusement  and  educa- 
tion in  hygiene  and  household  economics.  Notwithstanding 
the  experiment  of  some  years  the  managers  are  not  prepared 
to  erect  a  permanent  institute  building,  nor  do  they  know 
where  one  has  been  built  and  organized  to  successfully  meet 
their  conditions. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  factory  system  it  was  not  imcom- 
mon  for  the  owner  to  be  his  own  manager,  to  live  among  his 
work-people,  and  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  many  of 
them.     Under  these  conditions  the  slightest  discontent  would 
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soon  appear  upon  the  surface,  and  could  be  adjusted  by  a 
frank  talk.  This  sympathetic  relationship  can  be  partially  re- 
stored by  regular  social  gatherings,  where  the  owners,  man- 
agers, or  even  interested  guests,  can  sit  down  with  representa- 
tives of  the  workmen,  and  after  dinner  have  a  man-to-man  talk 
over  their  cigars.  Whether  the  subjects  under  discussion  are 
general  or  refer  to  grievances,  such  talks  cannot  but  result  in  a 
better  mutual  understanding  and  more  harmonious  relations, 
and  may  in  time  become  of  national  value. 

In  a  recent  address.  President  Eliot  has  indorsed  the  claim 
of  the  intelligent  workingmen  for  a  voice  in  **the  maintenance 
of  the  good  discipline  of  the  works.'*  Under  ordinary  factory 
conditions  such  an  attempt  would  result  in  disastrous  failure; 
but  the  principle  is  right,  and  education  in  organization  and 
administration  should  be  a  part  of  welfare  work,  not  only  for 
the  employer's  business  success,  but  as  a  matter  of  national 
safety.  For  it  is  a  most  anomalous  condition  that  millions 
of  people  should  be  governed  in  their  daily  industrial  lives  by 
a  despotic  oligarchy,  and  yet  be  expected  to  realize  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  a  great  democracy.  No 
community  of  work-people  is  fit  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
its  works  until  it  can  organize  and  manage  its  social  and  edu- 
cational activities,  and  here  should  begin  the  training  in  the 
working  of  democratic  institutions.  The  necessity  for  this 
education  is  becoming  more  apparent  to  those  interested  in 
industrial  welfare  work.  Many  of  the  failures  are  now  seen 
to  have  been  the  result  of  unaided  and  inefficient  management 
by  the  operatives  or  of  too  great  paternalism  on  the  part  of 
the  employer.  The  problem  before  the  welfare  manager  is  to 
steer  between  these  two  dangers. 

When  the  working-people  have  organized  forms  of  amuse- 
ment, recreation,  and  education,  when  they  can  administer 
them  successfully  year  after  year,  when  they  have  shown 
themselves  so  just  and  fair-minded  that  their  employers  are 
ready  to  give  them  a  voice  in  the  discipline  of  the  works,  then 
the  work  of  the  welfare  manager  is  finished ;  and  the  working- 
people  can  consider  the  next  step  in  industrial  evolution,  that 
of  co-operative  production  under  their  own  management.  I 
do  not  suggest  this  as  a  practical  possibility  imder  ordinary 
factory  conditions,  but  as  a  field  for  thought  in  which  the 
imagination  can  wander. 
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To  those  who  read  accounts  of  welfare  work,  it  may  seem 
a  most  simple  and  easy  matter  to  create  a  model  comuunity, 
build  attractive  houses,  establish  an  institute  with  a  trained 
welfare  manager;  and  they  think  the  rest  will  naturally  follow. 
How  little  they  realize  how  much  time,  work,  tact,  patience, 
perseverance,  and  charity  will  be  required  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result!  They  will  encounter  racial  prejudices,  local 
and  personal  jealousies.  They  will  have  to  repress  the  ineffi- 
cient would-be  leaders,  and  draw  out  the  efficient  but  reluctant 
ones.  We  sometimes  read  glowing  accounts  of  welfare  work 
and  shortly  afterwards  hear  of  the  establishment  being  the 
centre  of  a  disastrous  strike;  later,  possibly,  that  the  whole 
attempt  has  been  given  up  as  a  failure.  Then  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  was  not  conceived  in  the  right  spirit  nor  carried  on  in 
the  right  spirit,  that  it  was  either  dictated  by  self-interest  or 
executed  in  a  spirit  of  condescending  patronage;  for,  while 
such  work,  as  already  stated,  may  not  prevent  strikes,  strikes 
certainly  ought  not  to  end  honest  and  well-organized  welfare 
work.  Welfare  work  to  be  successful  must,  first,  be  free  of 
any  suspicion  that  it  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  wages; 
second,  it  must  not  be  too  paternal  or  suggest  that  the  recipient 
of  its  benefits  does  not  know  how  to  obtain  them  himself; 
third,  the  ideals  aimed  at  must  not  be  too  far  removed  from 
actual  conditions;  fourth,  at  the  outset,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  continually  more  and  more,  the  people  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  part  in  the  management. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  experiments  in  welfare  work 
have  been  judged  too  hastily  to  have  been  successes  or  to  have 
been  much  greater  successes  than  they  really  were.  Many 
have  been  failures,— of  these  we  rarely  hear;  and  yet  failures 
are  often  as  instructive  as  successes,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  previous  failures  would  save  many  future  ones. 
Successes  are  sometimes  due  entirely  to  some  strong  personality, 
and  supply  no  lesson  as  regards  methods:  whereas  failures 
must  be  the  result  of  either  method  or  personality. 

In  many  instances  so  much  is  written  abeut  the  welfare 
work  carried  on  by  certain  concerns  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  advertising  scheme;  and,  if  the  recipients  of  its  benefits 
receive  this  impression,  nmch,  if  not  all,  of  its  value  is  lost. 
I  have  been  told  by  the  secretary  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
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tion  that,  in  reply  to  inquiries  regarding  welfare  work,  some 
concerns  have  referred  him  to  their  advertising  department. 

Now  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  are  somewhat  deUcate. 
The  employee  is  suspicious.  He  is  not  likely  to  credit  his  em- 
ployer with  any  high  altruistic  motives.  Any  welfare  work 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  is  looked  upon  as  primarily  some- 
thing for  his  own  benefit ;  and,  if  the  employee  sees  such  work 
continually  described  and  praised  in  print,  he  is  confirmed 
in  this  impression.  Moreover,  such  advertisement  is  often  offen- 
sive to  the  worker's  sense  of  pride  and  independence.  In  the 
descriptions  of  wash-rooms  and  portable  book-cases  he  sees 
an  implication  of  certain  deficiencies  in  his  own  home.  The 
deficiencies  may  exist,  but  that  does  not  salve  his  feelings. 
Would  it  not  be  well  if  published  accounts  of  welfare  work 
were  made  without  disclosing  names,  except  on  special  inquiry 
by  those  who  wish  to  make  a  personal  study?  When  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  accounts  out  of  the  papers,  steer  the  re- 
porters as  best  you  can.  Ask  them  to  omit  any  mention  or 
any  pictures  of  the  managing  men.  Get  them  to  interview 
the  work-people  themselves,  and  write  up  an  article  from  their 
point  of  view.  It  may  not  be  as  flattering  to  the  employer; 
but  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth,  and  a  vastly  more  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  reforming  value  of  welfare  work  will  depend  largely  as 
to  whether  larger  manufacturing  concerns  locate  in  the  city 
or  in  the  country.  Formerly  a  country  mill  was  supposed  to 
pay  lower  wages,  and  in  whole  or  in  part  to  run  economically 
by  water  power,  while  these  gains  were  somewhat  offset  by 
higher  freights.  Of  recent  years  the  improvements  in  steam 
engineering  have  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
country  mill  and  also  the  cost  of  power  to  the  city  mill;  and 
the  great  influx  of  foreigners  has  tended  to  reduce  the  wages 
in  cities  as  compared  with  the  country,  especially  for  unskilled 
workers. 

With  the  cheapening  of  power,  and  the  more  extended  use 
and  greater  effectiveness  of  machinery,  the  rate  of  wages  and 
the  efficency  of  the  laborer  have  become  greater  factors  in  the 
cost.  I  have  already  said  that  welfare  work  must  presuppose 
the  full  scale  of  wages.     I  will  now  say,  further,  that  experi- 
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ence  has  shown  that  in  cases  of  undesirable  work  it  tends  to 
raise  wages  above  the  ordinary  level. 

There  are  certain  forms  of  work  that  are  unavoidably  un- 
desirable, but  will  be  accepted  by  a  workman  brought  up  to 
them  and  accustomed  to  living  in  sordid  surroundings.  The 
same  workman  brought  to  a  neat  country  home,  and  sur- 
rounded with  refining  influences,  will  in  a  short  time  revolt 
from  the  old  form  of  work ;  and  the  employer  will  have  to  pay 
higher  wages,  invent  some  way  of  improving  conditions,  or 
give  up  that  form  of  work. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  some  forms  of  in- 
dustry which  would  be  injured  by  welfare  work ;  but  these  are 
the  exceptions,  and  will  naturally  be  carried  on  in  places  where 
the  surrounding  conditions  are  in  harmony.  In  saying  this, 
I  hope  I  do  not  in  any  way  discourage  such  work.  The  rule 
is  that  welfare  work  benefits  the  employer  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployee. This  is  simply  a  case  where  *'the  exception  proves 
the  rule.'' 

Apart  from  industries  of  this  class,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  tendency  will  be  to  favor  country  locations.  The  ex- 
citement of  city  life  and  the  varied  opportunities  of  work  for 
the  different  members  of  the  family  offer  strong  attractions. 
On  its  amusement  side,  welfare  work  counteracts  the  dulness 
of  the  country:  on  its  educational  side,  it  develops  apprecia- 
tion of  a  healthy  country  life;  and  the  two  together  create  a 
workman  more  contented  and  intelligent  than  his  city  brother. 
The  general  adoption  of  welfare  work  will  therefore  tend  to 
develop  labor  conditions  favorable  to  country  mills.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  in  certain  lines  of  business  the  tyranny 
of  the  city  unions  is  driving  manufacturers  into  the  country. 

An  employer  who  uses  one  class  of  labor  largely,  say 
women  and  children,  as  in  textile  mills,  often  prefers  to  locate 
in  a  city  or  near  some  manufacturing  industry  employing  men. 
By  the  introduction  of  country  trolley  lines  the  city  is  losing 
this  advantage,  as  villages  miles  apart  are  now  able  to  make 
an  exchange  in  forms  of  labor. 

If  the  country,  with  its  trolleys  and  its  welfare  work,  can 
offer  more  manufacturing  advantages  than  the  large  cities, 
then  we  may  look  for  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  our  manufacturing  population. 


4.     "A  SEVENTEEN-YEAR   TRIAL   OF  PROFIT- 
SHARING." 

BY     SAMUEIv     CABOT,     ESQ.,    CHEMICAL    MANUFACTURER, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  plain  tale  is  soon  told,  and  I  shall  only  steal  a  moment 
between  the  distinguished  orators  of  the  day  to  state  a  few 
facts  acquired  by  actual  trial  of  profit-sharing  during  the  last 
seventeen  years. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  my  business  experience  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  rewards  ordinarily  oflFered  to  the  wage-earner 
were  not  such  as  to  stimulate  him  to  the  best  exertion  nor 
foster  in  him  the  best  and  kindest  feelings  toward  his  employer. 

Even  to-day  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  wage-earner's  only  stimulus  is  the  desire  to  hold  his  job? 
In  fact,  is  not  the  fear  of  discharge  the  only  incentive  to  ex- 
ertion in  a  large  majority  of  cases? 

Feeling  as  I  did,  and  still  do,  that  men  can  always  be  led 
more  successfully  than  they  can  be  driven,  that  Hope  as  leader 
and  captain  can  accomplish  more  than  Fear  as  tyrant  and 
slave-driver,  I  set  myself — ignorantly  and  crudely,  to  be  sure, 
but  earnestly — to  try  to  better  things.  My  method  has  grown 
to  be  essentially  as  follows: — 

Every  man  who  .  enters  my  employ  is  given  the  current 
rate  of  wages  for  similar  work.  If  he  desires  also  to  partici- 
pate in  the  profit-sharing,  he  is  required  to  sign  a  paper  in 
which  he  promises  to  do  his  work  as  quickly  and  carefully 
as  possible,  remembering  that  the  greater  the  yield  the  larger 
the  profits,  and  to  give  me  sixty  days'  notice  before  leaving  me. 

On  my  part,  I  promise  to  divide  at  the  expiration  of  each 
six  months  a  certain  fraction  of  the  profits  among  the  partici- 
pants, strictly  in  proportion  to  the  wages  of  each  during  that 
period.  This  sum  in  each  case  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  of  which  is  given  in  cash  to  the  employee  and  the  other 
is  deposited  in  a  savings-bank  by  me  as  his  trustee. 

This  fund  in  the  bank  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  upon 
the  life  of  the  employee,  and  is  given  over  with  interest  to  his 
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executors,  if  he  dies.  It,  however,  does' not  come  back  into 
my  hands.  If  he  should,  for  instance,  refuse  to  give  me  sixty 
days*  notice  on  leaving  me,  although  he  had  already  received 
an  equal  amount  in  cash  upon  the  promise  to  give  me  such 
notice,  the  money  would  not  come  back  to  me,  but  would 
simply  be  distributed  among  the  other  participants  at  the 
next  division. 

The  same  is  true  in  case  of  his  discharge  for  cause. 

In  case  of  sickness  I  am  empowered  at  my  discretion  to 
draw  upon  his  fund,  though  in  temporary  cases  I  always  put 
sick  men  on  half-pay  for  a  considerable  time  without  recourse 
to  their  fund.  I  also  have  the  right  to  lend  him  money  upon 
it  to  build  a  house.     And  now  let  me  give  you  a  few  figures. 

The  system  was  begun  a  little  over  seventeen  years  ago, 
and  has  gone  on  uninterrupted  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
profit-sharers  at  the  outset  numbered  21,  and  to-day  number 
42.  The  total  amount  paid  out  by  me  has  been  $40,464  dur- 
ing that  period.  Now  the  natural  question  which  you  all 
will  ask,  I  think,  is.  Has  this  been  a  good  bargain?  I  think 
you  will  all  agree  that  in  the  ultimate  analysis  no  bargain 
is  a  good  bargain  that  is  not  profitable  to  both  sides.  Well, 
there  will,  I  think,  be  no  dispute  that  from  the  workman's 
point  of  view  the  bargain  has  been  a  good  one,  as  he  has  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  his  wages,  which  were  as  high  as  other 
labor  of  the  same  kind ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  average  wages 
have  steadily  advanced  as  the  efficiency  and  skill  increased. 

But  now  comes  the  question  of  my  own  investment.  What 
means  have  I  of  knowing  that  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen 
has  been  increased  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  $40,464 
which  I  have  expended? 

I  will  now  give  you  a  few  more  statistics  which  bear  upon 
this  question.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  same  proportion 
of  the  profit  was  paid  to  the  2 1  men  who  first  entered  the  agree- 
ment that  is  now  paid  to  the  42  men  who  compose  the  pres- 
ent corps.  But  now  note  this  very  significant  fact.  While 
the  first  payments  averaged  about  10  per  cent,  upon  the 
wages  of  each  man,  the  last  payment — which  was  larger  than 
usual,  to  be  sure — was  exactly  21  3-10  per  cent,  of  their  wages. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that,  if  we  can  draw  any  inference 
from  these  facts,  it  is  that,  in  as  much  as  my  profit  compared 
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to  the  wages  paid  has  increased,  the  eifidency  of  my  workmen 
has  improved. 

But,  above  all,  my  own  observation  has  convinced  me  that 
the  morale  of  my  employees  is  much  superior  to  the  average, 
and  that  they  are  more  contented  and  willing  by  far  than  is 
usual  in  similar  establishments.  In  fact,  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  bargain  has  been  a  good  bargain,  a  good  one  for  both 
parties  to  it,  and  that  the  extra  money  I  have  laid  out  has  been 
well  and  profitably  invested. 

I  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  laid  any  emphasis  upon 
the  philanthropic  side  of  this  enterprise,  especially  as  I  am 
sure  it  can  be  recommended  to  many,  if  not  to  most,  manu- 
facturers, and  to  their  employees,  purely  upon  its  utilitarian 
advantages;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  stimulates  both  sobriety 
and  thrift  in  workmen,  and  that  it  can  be  made  to  assist  men 
of  family  to  build  homes  for  themselves,  thus  surrounding  the 
factory  with  the  homesteads  of  men  who  are  interested  in 
its  success  and  that  of  the  neighborhood. 

From  my  seventeen  years*  experience,  therefore,  gentle- 
men, I  can  cordially  recommend  profit-sharing  on  this  or  a 
similar  plan  as  of  marked  advantage  to  both  employer  and 
employed. 


III.     DEPARTMENT  OP   HEALTH. 


I.     ANIMAL   EXPERIMENTATION. 

BY  HAROLD  C.   ERNST,   M.D.,   OP  BOSTON.   MASS. 

While  thinking  upon  the  subject  I  have  been  asked  to  treat 
to-day,  I  chanced  upon  the  editorial  comment  of  the  Outlook 
on  two  papers  it  recently  published  concerning  animal  experi- 
mentation, or — as  it  is  there  called — Vivisection. 

This  comment  seems  so  pertinent  that  I  have  ventured  to 
transcribe  a  portion  of  it,  for  it  is  well  to  show  at  the  outset 
that  the  position  I  may  take  in  this  matter  has  the  very  recent 
support  of  high  ethical  authority. 

After  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  articles  printed,  the 
comment  goes  on  to  say: — 

Man's  relation  to  the  lower  orders  of  creation  is  accurately 
expressed  in  the  account  by  the  ancient  prophet,  who  wrote 
the  account  of  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis:  **Aiid 
God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 
The  animal  creation  is  made  for  man,  and  he  has  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  use  it  in  whatever  way  will  best  minister  to  his  high- 
est life.  He  has  not  a  right  to  treat  animals  cruelly,  because 
all  cruelty  is  wrong,  and  because  cruelty  does  not  minister  to 
man's  highest  life,  but  dishonors  and  degrades  and  deteriorates 
him. 

But  with  this  definition,  which  is  a  definition  and  not  a 
qualification,  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  air  and 
every  living  thing  that  moves  upon  the  earth  are  subservient 
to  man,  and  to  be  used  by  him.  He  has  therefore  a  right  to 
hunt  and  to  fish,  to  slay  and  to  eat,  to  use  the  horse  to  carry 
burdens  and  the  dog  to  watch  his  flocks,  the  bee  to  hive  his 
honey,  the  hens  to  lay  eggs  for  him,  the  birds  of  the  air  to 
sing  to  him;  and  by  the  same  right  he  may  use  them  in  vivi- 
section if  such  use  will  minister  to  the  health,  the  life,  the  wel- 
fare, of  the  human  race. 

There  are  two,  and  only  two,  questions  involved  in  the 
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problem  of  vivisection.  The  first  question  is,  Does  it  minis- 
ter to  the  health,  the  life,  the  welfare,  of  the  human  race  ?  To 
this  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  the  affirmative  one.  Then 
it  ought  to  be  practised  under  such  conditions  as  will  make 
its  ministry  to  man  the  greatest,  its  pain  to  animals  the  least. 

The  second  question  is.  What  are  these  conditions?  Vivi- 
section before  pupils  in  the  grammar  school,  vivisection  merely 
to  gratify  an  idle  or  morbid  curiosity,  vivisection  which  has 
no  health-giving  end  in  view,  vivisection  which  is  regardless 
of  and  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  the  animal  is  wrong,  be- 
cause it  does  ndt  really  minister  to  human  well-being. 

The  vivisection  of  science,  the  vivisection  which  is  really 
seeking  to  learn  the  secrets  of  life  and  death,  vivisection  pur- 
sued with  serious  purpose  in  order  to  alleviate  human  suffer- 
ing and  to  prolong  human  life,  vivisection  carried  on  under 
conditions  that  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  suffering  of  the 
animal  operated  upon,  deserves  commendation,  not  criticism; 
and  its  practice  under  these  conditions  belongs  in  the  rank 
of  the  great  modem  philanthropic^  achievements.  (Outlook, 
April  9,  1904,  p.  812.) 

This  comment  might  easily  be  extended,  so  far  as  the  good 
sought  is  concerned ;  for  many  results  from  animal  experimen- 
tation have  been  secured  that  have  tended  to  the  marked 
benefit  of  the  lower  animals,  and  not  to  that  of  man. 

We  must  take  the  universe  as  we  find  it.  It  is  one  in  which 
life  is  constantly  destroyed,  doubtless  for  the  benefit  of  other 
lives.  As  the  highest  type  of  the  animal  species,  we  at  least 
need  not  be  consciously  cruel,  but  we  should  be  blind  to  the 
teachings  of  Nature  and  invite  race  destruction  if  we  did  not 
seek  to  strengthen  our  species  by  endeavoring  in  every  way  to 
provide  for  it  safeguards  against  the  ravages  of  the  lower  types 
of  life.     (Editorial,  Boston  Heraldy  March  8,  1900.) 

All  other  animals  claim,  without  hesitation,  the  destruc- 
tion of  other  species  than  their  own  for  their  own  benefit.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  wild  animal,  at  any  time,  ever  dies  a  natural 
death — always  one  of  violence  or  starvation. 

Man  does  not  at  any  time  hesitate  to  claim  his  right  over 
other  animals  to  use  them  for  pleasure,  for  decoration,  for 
service,  or  for  food.  How,  then,  should  he  hesitate  to  use 
them — as  in  many  heroic  instances  he  has  used  himself — for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race  ? 

That  this  latter  has  occurred  in  innumerable  instances,  the 
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history  of  every  epidemic  shows;  and  the  moral  heroism  thus 
demonstrated  is  all  the  greater  in  that  it  does  not  receive 
recognition.  One  of  my  most-honored  medical  brothers — 
since  passed  on  to  his  well-earned  rest — once  offered  himself 
to  me  for  a  demonstration  that,  if  attempted,  he  knew  and  I 
knew  would  result  fatally.  I  have  never  passed  through  a 
more  solemn  or  elevating  scene  <han  when  this  example  of 
moral  heroism  was  presented  to  me. 

For  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  for  the  better  reHef  of 
suffering,  animal  experimentation  must  go  on.  There  is  -no 
alternative.  Few  of  my  hearers  will  take  the  position  of  one 
active  opponent  of  the  practice  —  that  she  would  prefer  to 
die  rather  than  benefit  by  its  results ;  and  none,  I  hope,  would 
repeat  the  blasphemous  declaration  that  they  would  rather 
see  a  crucifixion  than  that  it  should  go  on. 

The  clear  position  of  the  loving  parent  is : — 

Just  in  proportion  as  I  love  my  own  children,  I  am  willing 
that  certain  guinea  pigs  should  be  experimented  upon  for  their 
sakes.  I  am  not  wiUing  that  a  single  guinea  pig  should  be 
tortured  needlessly,  but  I  want  the  man  who  takes  the  life 
of  my  child  in  hand  to  do  no  needless  experimenting  upon  the 
child  in  order  to  save  guinea  pigs.  (Rev.  W.  E.  Barton, 
March  9,  1900,  quoted  by  H.  C.  E.,  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical  Journal,  June  14,  1900.) 

Speaking  upon  this  subject,  one  of  the  clearest  writers  of 
the  day  says: — 

The  insidious  growth  of  selfishness  is  a  disease  against  which 
men  should  be  most  on  their  guard;  but  it  is  a  grave  though 
a  common  error  to  suppc^e  that  the  unselfish  instincts  may 
be  gratified  without  restraint. 

TTie  fatal  vice  of  ill-considered  benevolence  is  that  it  looks 
only  to  proximate  and  immediate  results  without  considering 
either  alternatives  or  distant  and  indirect  consequences.  A 
large  and  highly  respectable  form  of  benevolence  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  animal  world,  and  in  England  it  is  carried  in 
some  respects  to  a  point  which  is  unknown  on  the  Continent. 
But  what  a  strange  form  of  compassion  is  that  which  long 
made  it  impossible  to  establish  a  Pasteur  institution  in  Eng- 
land, obliging  patients  threatened  with  one  of  the  most  horri- 
ble diseases  that  can  afilict  mankind  to  go— as  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  do— to  Paris,  in  order  to  imdergo  a  treatment 
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which  what  is  called  the  humane  sentiment  of  Englishmen 
forbids  them  to  receive  at  home!  What  a  strange  form  of 
benevolence  is  that  which,  in  a  country  where  field  sports  are 
the  habitual  amusement  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  de- 
nounces as  criminal  even  the  most  carefully  limited  and  super- 
vised experiments  on  Uving  animals,  and  would  thus  close  the 
best  hope  of  finding  remedies  for  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
human  suffering,  the  one  sure  method  of  testing  the  supposed 
remedies,  which  may  be  fatal  or  which  may  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  mankind!  ...  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how 
often  sensitive  women,  who  object  to  field  sports,  and  who 
denounce  all  experiments  on  Uving  animals,  will  be  found 
supporting  with  perfect  callousness  fashions  that  are  leading 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
species  of  birds,  and  are,  in  some  cases,  dependent  upon  acts 
of  very  aggravated  cruelty.  (W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  **The  Map  of 
Life,"  1889,  pp.  36  and  41.) 

For  some  time  the  New  England  Anti-vivisection  Society 
Monthly  (now  known  as  the  Animals*  Defender)  published  the 
following : — 

What  is  vivisection,  and  what  can  I  do  to  help  the  crusade 
against  it?  Answer:  Vivisection  is  the  mutilating,  cutting, 
and  burning  of  Hving  animals:  they  are  dissected,  roasted, 
boiled,  and  skinned,  when  aUve  and  in  fiM  possession  of  their 
faculties  [Italics  mine].  Nerves  are  dissected  out,  laid  bare, 
and  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  powerful  battery  from  which 
currents  of  electricity  are  passed  over  these  nerves :  this  prob- 
ably causes  the  greatest  agony  of  which  sentient  beings  are 
capable.  .  .  .  The  New  England  Anti-vivisection  Society  op- 
poses vivisection  (i)  because  the  number  of  animals  vivi- 
sected, with  unknown  and  inconceivable  agony  to  each  one, 
is  probably  several  thousand  each  day;  (2)  because  anaes- 
thetics are  very  seldom  efficiently  used ;  (3)  because  the  results 
of  vivisection  are  as  near  to  absolute  worthlessness  as  it  is 
easy  to  get,  in  fact  cause  great  and  absolute  harm ;  (4)  because, 
as  recent  revelations  in  the  Transcript  (1889)  ^tnd  other  papers 
abundantly  show,  vivisectors  of  prominence  and  supposed 
character  are,  almost  without  exception,  untruthful,  and  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  tell  the  truth  about  their  own  acts  [and 
so  on]. 

These  statements  are  so  positive  and,  if  true,  would  be  so 
overwhelming  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  would 
have  been  put  forth  with  no  better  evidence  to  support  them 
than  has  been  offered  from  time  to  time  in  their  support.     Full 
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hearings  have  been  given  upon  this  subject  by  joint  commit- 
tees of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  not  only  in  one  year,  but 
for  five  successive  years.  Every  opportunity  has  been  given 
for  the  presentation  of  any  specific  evidence  of  cruelty  or  of  the 
abuse  of  the  practice  of  animal  experimentation  within  this  Com- 
monwealth. The  result  has  been  uniformly  the  report  of  the 
committee  giving  "Leave  to  withdraw"  to  the  supporters  of 
the  various  bills  that  have  been  presented  favoring  further 
legislation  in  restricting  or  abolishing  animal  experimenta- 
tion. If  any  portion  of  these  statements  of  fiendish  cruelty 
and  useless  experiment  had  been  shown  to  be  true,  such  a  re- 
sult before  these  successive  committees  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

None  of  the  statements  in  the  extract  from  the  anti-vivi- 
section magazine  are  specific  of  individual  cases.  Only  when 
this  happens  is  it  possible  to  make  specific  replies.  The  well- 
known  case  of  Bayliss  v.  Coleridge  is  one  in  point,  and  dem- 
onstrates how  inaccurate  supposedly  accurate  observation 
may  be.  The  circumstances  should  be  of  interest  to  all  those 
concerned  in  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge: — 

They  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows:  Two  young 
Swedish  women,  of  good  education  and  social  position,  had 
been  visiting  various  laboratories  and  attending  lectures  in 
courses  on  physiology,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of  securing 
evidence  to  be  used  in  propaganda  against  animal  experimen- 
tation. During  the  winter  of  1902-03  they  visited  London, 
and  in  February,  1903,  at  one  of  a  course  of  lectures  in  physi- 
ology at  University  College,  they  claimed  to  have  witnessed 
experiments  that  were  conducted  with  great  cruelty  and  in 
violation  of  the  law.  They  were  at  this  lecture — as  they  had 
been  at  others — not  as  genuine  students  of  physiology,  but  as 
seekers  after  evidence  in  their  crusade  against  animal  experi- 
mentation of  any  kind.  They  were  well  educated,  and  might 
be  supposed  to  be  honest.  It  would  be  natural  therefore  to 
believe  that  they  could  see  and  understand  what  went  on 
within  a  few  feet  of  them,  and  would  take  pains  to  report 
truthfully  what  they  saw.  They  testified  that  they  saw  no 
tube  connection  made  for  purposes  of  artificial  respiration; 
that  the  animal  experimented  upon  made  many  purposive 
movements,  indicating  a  conscious  strugghng;  that  they 
smelled  no  anaesthetic,  and  believed  that  none  was  given ;  that 
cries,  whines,  and  barks  had  been  heard ;  and  that  the  animal 
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had  made  a  shrinking  movement,  as  ot  fear,  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  operator.  As  against  this  professedly  close  and 
accurate  observation  it  was  proved  in  court,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England:  (i)  that  artificial  respiration  was 
carried  on  all  the  time  the  animal  was  on  the  table  in  front 
of  them;  (2)  that  the  animal  was  profoundly  anesthetized, — 
one  and  a  half  grains  of  morphia  had  been  injected  before  it 
had  been  brought  into  the  room  (a  very  large  dose),  and  that 
six  ounces  of  the  *'A.  C.  E."  mixture  (alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
ether)  had  been  used  during  the  operation;  (3)  that  this  par- 
ticular dog  was  affected  with  chorea,  and  that  the  movements 
seen  were  choreic — not  purposive — in  character ;  (4)  that  tra- 
cheotomy had  been  performed,  and  it  was  impossible  therefore 
that  any  cries,  whines,  or  barks,  could  have  been  heard;  (5) 
that  the  shrinking  movement  of  fear  testified  to  could  not 
have  occurred  for  the  above  reasons. 

The  ladies,  relying  upon  their  own  powers  of  observation, 
made  a  statement  of  what  they  claimed  to  have  seen  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Coleridge,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Anti-vivisection 
Society  (of  England),  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  English 
bar.  This  gentleman,  as  he  testified,  accepted  their  statement 
without  any  attempt  at  verification,  although  he  knew  that 
giving  pubHcity  to  it  .would  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  prosecu- 
tion. Apparently,  however,  the  search  for  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  agitation  had  grown  so  desperate  that  this  opponent 
of  animal  experimentation  was  ready,  even  anxious,  to  use  the 
testimony,  and  did  so,  amid  great  enthusiasm,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Anti-vivisection  Society,  early  in  May,  1903. 

The  prosecution  for  libel  followed  promptly,  with  the  sub- 
stantial verdict  against  the  defendant  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars  (Si 0,000). 

That  a  lawyer,  trained  in  the  weighing  of  evidence  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  responsibility  accompanying 
specific  assertions  of  cruelty,  should  have  taken  no  step  to 
verify  his  supposed  facts,  seems  inexplicable.  The  defendant 
gave  as  his  reason  that  he  knew  they  would  be  denied,  and 
during  cross-examination  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  still 
believed  the  women  to  have  testified  to  the  truth — this  after 
their  statements  had  all  been  denied  under  oath  I 

Here  is  the  condition  of  mind  we  have  found  much  nearer 
home.  The  opponents  of  animal  experimentation  deny  its 
usefulness  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary— evidence  that  to  them  is  not  such;  for  they  do  not 
believe  it  when  it  is  stated,  and  take  no  pains  to  verify  it  by 
actual  observation.  It  may  perhaps  be  fortunate,  after  all, 
that  such  attempts  at  verification  are  not  made  by  such  peo- 
ple, if  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  seen  by  them  is  to  be 
as  false  as  it  was  in  this  instance. 
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It  has  not  yet  happened  that  specific  allegations  of  cruelty 
have  been  made  in  Massachusetts.  Of  general  assertions  there 
have  been  many,  all  of  the  same  character,  and  repeated  year 
after  year.  Perhaps  such  a  disastrous  failure  as  that  of  Mr. 
Coleridge,  in  the  exploitation  of  an  unsubstantiated  calumny, 
may  prove  a  salutary  warning  even  to  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nents of  physiological  research  and  teaching.  That  simple 
limitation  is  not  what  they  desire,  l^ut  absolute  prohibition, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  year  after  year. 

If  the  unhampered  advance  of  medical  knowledge  is  to  go 
on,  ever-watchful  care  must  be  taken  that  methods  like  those 
illustrated  in  this  trial  are  not  successful.  (H.  C.  Ernst,  edi- 
torial. Journal  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Boards  of 
Health,  xiv.,  No.  i,  February,  1904.) 

This  case  furnishes  the  best  possible  example  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  relying  upon  the  observation  of  persons  whose  honesty 
of  purpose  may  hardly  be  questioned,  as  one  was  not  at  first 
tempted  to  do,  even  in  this  instance.  What,  however,  can 
be  said,  when,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  brought  out  in  the 
trial  of  the  suit  for  damages,  showing  that  their  observed  and 
deduced  facts  were  not  facts,  in  spite  of  the  ad\'ice  of  the  de- 
fendant in  this  suit,  whose  reputation  and  pocket  had  suffered 
so  severely  by  reason  of  his  reliance  upon  their  statements — 
what  can  be  said  of  the  honesty  of  purpose  that  led  these 
women  to  publish  this  same  case  as  truth,  and  without  a  single 
qualifying  word  of  doubt?  Such  methods  of  interpretation 
are  not  a  surprise  to  one  like  myself,  whose  duty  has  required 
the  close  examination  and  sifting  of  assertions  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  repeated  attempts  to  secure  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  legislation  upon  this  subject  in  this  Common- 
wealth. 

I  have,  I  believe,  been  more  or  less  actively  concerned  in 
opposition  to  every  attempt  at  legislation  of  this  sort  in  this 
State.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  missed  a  single  hearing 
upon  the  matter;  and  I  have  attempted  to  sift  every  piece  of 
assertion  that  has  been  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  further  restrict  or  to  abolish  animal  ex- 
perimentation. 

I  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  matter  in  the  early  days 
of  my  experience  with  it  because  I  wanted  to  learn.  I  am 
myself  a  lover  of  animals,  as  all  my  neighbors  know;  and, 
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when  my  own  work  began  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  animal 
experimentation  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  or  doing  some  small  thing  towards  the  relief  of 
human  suffering,  it  became  a  matter  of  anxious  consideration 
with  me  as  to  how  much  of  this  work  I  should  do  and  how 
far  such  influence  as  I  had  should  be  allowed  to  support  it. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  so,  I  have  studied  the  matter 
from  all  its  points  of  view,  from  its  moral  as  well  as  its  utilita- 
rian side;  and,  so  far  as  its  justification  is  concerned,  the  evi- 
dence has  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor 
that  I  have  been  compelled  to  become  its  uncompromising 
supporter.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  any  one  who  has 
lived,  as  it  is  our  privilege  to  live,  in  a  generation  that  has  seen 
the  labors  of  a  Pasteur,  of  a  Koch,  or  of  a  Reed,  who  has  had 
actual  experience  in  seeing  the  sick  snatched  from  the  grave 
by  the  personal  use  of  the  results  of  similar  labors,  or  who  is 
able  to  realize  the  enormous  saving  of  life  to  both  man  and 
the  lower  animals  as  the  result  of  this  method  of  study — it 
seems,  I  say,  impossible  that  such  a  one  can  honestly  oppose 
the  continuation  of  the  practice  of  animal  experimentation  in 
the  freest  possible  way. 

And  by  this  I  do  not  mean,  nor  do  I  know  any  one  else  to 
mean,  unlimited  freedom  to  any  one  to  experiment  at  any 
time  and  in  any  way  upon  the  lower  animals.  Such  freedom 
does  not  and  should  not  exist. 

That  it  does  not  exist  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known; 
for  it  is  only  because  the  present  laws  in  the  case  are  not  known 
that  much  of  the  support  is  given  to  the  annual  agitation  for 
further  restriction  of  the  practice.  One  example  of  this  is 
furnished  by  a  well-known  and  highly  honored  clergyman  of 
this  community,  who  signed  the  petition  for  one  of  the  recent 
bills,  and  appeared  at  a  hearing  in  its  favor.  At  this  hearing 
he  spoke  eloquently  and  somewhat  at  length  in  favor  of  placing 
some  restrictions  upon  the  practice,  evidently  under  the  im- 
pression that  none  then  existed.  Upon  being  informed  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  laws  and  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  beneficent  work  of  many  of 
his  friends,  his  consternation  was  amusing,  and  pathetic  as 
well.  He  himself  proposed  the  remedy  that  the  remonstrants 
to  the  bill  should  get  up  a  counter-petition,  and  promised  to 
sign  that,  too! 
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It  is  not  true  that  restrictions  to  the  practice  of  animal  ex- 
perimentation are  lacking.  The  implications  and  assertions 
that  none  exist  are  not  based  upon  facts,  any  more  than  is 
the  description  of  what  *' vivisection"  is,  already  quoted. 

The  editorial  writer  in  the  Outlook  speaks  of  the  needless- 
ness  of  such  demonstrations  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  that 
I  heartily  agree  with  him.  But  there  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
years,  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  absolutely  prohibiting 
vivisection  in  the  public  schools;  and  no  attempt  whatever 
has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  to  modify  or  to  evade 
its  provisions.  This  part  of  the  question  is  therefore  abso- 
lutely closed. 

The  present  laws  governing  cruelty  to  animals  cover  all  re- 
maining cases;  and,  to  show  how  completely  this  is  true,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  them  in  part : — 

Whoever  overloads,  overdrives,  or  overworks,  or  deprives 
of  necessary  sustenance,  or  cruelly  beats  or  mutilates  an  ani- 
mal, or  procures  this  to  be  done  to  any  animal,  or,  having 
charge  of  or  being  in  custody  of  any  animal,  inflicts  unneces- 
sary cruelty  upon  it,  etc.,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
a  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  both.  ...  A  corpora- 
tion which  violates  this  provision  is  punishable  by  fine,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  knowledge  and  acts  of  its  agents  or  iser- 
vants.  Officers  are  authorized  to  arrest  without  a  warrant 
persons  who  are  suspected  of  being  guilty  of  this  act. 

And,  finally,  there  is  a  most  stringent  and  unusual  provision 
to  the  effect  that,  when  a  complaint  is  made  to  a  court  or 
magistrate,  and  when  the  complainant  believes,  and  has 
reasonable  cause  for  beHeving,  that  this  law  is  being  violated 
in  any  particidar  building,  or  place,  and  the  magistrate  or 
court  is  satisfied  that  there  is  reasonable  cause,  he  may  issue 
a  search  warrant  to  search  the  building.  (Adapted.  Public 
Statutes,  Chap.  297,  par.  52.) 

First-rate  legal  opinion  comments  as  follows: — 

There  is  therefore  in  Massachusetts  a  law  applicable  to  vivi- 
section of  the  most  extreme  kind,  which  would  enable  any 
person  who  could  satisfy  a  court  that  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  suspect  that  cruelty  was  being  practised  in  a  Massachusetts 
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medical  school,  or  elsewhere,  to  procure  a  search  warrant  to 
search  the  premises  and  discover  the  animal  and  the  parties 
cruelly  treating  it,  and  to  cause  the  arrest  without  a  warrant 
of  the  persons  who  are  suspected  of  practising  the  cruelty. 
So  that  this  agitation  is  directed,  as  indeed  has  many  times 
been  acknowledged,  against  the  professional  schools;  for  vivi- 
section is  not  practised  in  any  other  schools  in  this  Common- 
wealth. 

This  being  so,  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  the  trust- 
worthy character  of  the  trustees  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions, on  the  one  hand  —  whether  they  are  so  negligent  of  the 
duties  intrusted  to  them  as  to  allow  such  fiendish  cruelty  to 
go  on  as  is  asserted  to  occur — and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
the  instructors  appointed  by  them,  after  searching  inquiry  as 
to  character  as  well  as  training,  are  so  callous  and  unfeeling 
as  the  accusations  state.  In  all  the  years  that  the  hearings 
have  occurred  at  the  Massachusetts  State  House  no  evidence 
has  been  brought  forward  proving  the  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs.  It  may  justly  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  public 
confidence  in  these  officials  is  not  misplaced. 

Much  of  the  argument  against  animal  experimentation — of 
late  years — has  rested  upon  assertions  and  implications  that 
the  experiments  are  conducted  without  anesthetics  efficiently 
used,  and  while  the  animal  is  conscious  and  suffering.  Asser- 
tions of  this  nature,  like  the  description  of  vivisection  already 
quoted,  are  absolute,  and,  as  I  beUeve,  intentional  falsehoods. 
So  far  as  my  personal  work  is  concerned  or  that  of  the  labora- 
tory under  my  charge,  I  may  say  that  no  experiment,  except 
simple  inoculations,  has  ever  been  made  except  under  pro- 
found anesthesia.  I  have  never  seen  one  done,  and  I  know 
them  to  be  of  the  rarest  occurrence — only  considered  at  all 
when  the  object  to  be  gained  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 

In  other  words,  the  demand  that  such  operations  be  con- 
ducted with  all  possible  precautions  to  avoid  unnecessary  suf- 
fering is  already  met  in  every  institution  of  which  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  which  has  been  brought  to  my  notice. 

I  have  said  publicly  many  times  that,  if  evidence  is  presented 
to  me  or  my  friends  in  this  matter  demonstrating  the  existence 
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of  abuses  that  the  present  laws  do  not  fully  cover,  we  will 
support  an  active  movement  for  reform.  We  must  have  evi- 
dence of  worth,  however.  One  can  hardly  be  expected  to  ask 
for  new  legislation  upon  the  testimony  of  an  agitated  lady 
near  our  Medical  School,  who  was  much  troubled  by  the  daily 
current  of  beautiful  collie  dogs  taken  in  every  morning — and 
never  coming  out  again!  These  were  my  dogs,  who  used  to 
run  in  with  me  every  morning  as  I  rode  or  drove  through  the 
Park,  and  who  never  seemed  to  go  out  again  because,  being 
the  Fall,  we  all  went  home  after  dark.  I  believe  it  to  be  possi- 
ble to  assert  with  truth  that  the  requirements  of  careful  super- 
vision and  a  minimum  of  suffering  are  fulfilled  in  every  insti- 
tution where  the  practice  of  animal  experimentation  is  carried 
on.  Certainly,  if  this  is  not  so,  it  is  strange  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  abuse  of  the  power 
of  man  over  animals  in  this  direction  that  has  not  been  promptly 
rebuked.  If  such  abuses  do  exist,  there  is  plenty  of  law  on 
the  statute  books  to  secure  their  punishment;  and  it  would 
be  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  take  part  in  the  enforcement  of 
these  laws. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  finds 
no  difl&culty  in  securing  convictions  under  the  present  laws  in 
cases  of  abuse  brought  to  its  notice. 

The  complaint  often  made  is  that  it  is  difl&cult  to  secure 
evidence  of  the  abuse  of  the  practice  of  animal  experimenta- 
tion, because  those  desiring  to  secure  such  evidence  cannot 
get  into  the  laboratories  or  demonstration  rooms  where  ex- 
perimentation is  going  on. 

That  the  desire  of  any  intelligent  person  for  information  on 
this  subject  or  for  admission  to  any  laboratory  where  this 
practice  goes  on  has  ever  been  denied,  I  do  not  believe.  It 
certainly  has  not  been  so  in  any  place  with  which  I  am  famil- 
iar. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
prominent  agitators  against  animal  experimentation  have  re- 
fused direct  invitations  to  come  and  see  for  themselves;  and 
one  in  particular  is  on  record  with  the  remarkable  assertion, 
**I  do  not  need  to  go  into  a  laboratory  to  know  what  is  going 
on  there"! 
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The  whole  case  may  be  summed  up  thus :  If  man's  dominion 
over  other  animals  is  justifiable  at  all,  then  the  use  of  those 
animals  for  the  furtherance  of  his  and  their  well-being  is  justi- 
fiable in  the  direction  of  experimentation,  as  in  others.  Such 
use  must,  however,  be  siurounded  by  all  safeguards  that  it 
shall  be  merciful  and  as  painless  as  possible.  Such  safeguards 
those  competent  to  judge  have  said  again  and  again  are  in 
existence,  and  no  proof  to  the  contrary  has  been  brought 
forward. 


2.     SOME    PHASES    OF    FOOD    ADULTERATION    AND 
INSPECTION. 

BY  ALBERT  E.  LEACH,  ANALYST  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 
BOARD  OF   HEALTH. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  main- 
taining and  enforcing  laws  to  insure  the  purity  of  human  food, 
so  little  interest  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  pubUc  in  such  a 
vital  subject.  This  is  particularly  apparent  when  we  consider 
that  Congress  cannot  succeed  in  passing  a  pure  food  bill  after 
years  of  repeated  effort,  though  it  seemed  almost  certain  that 
such  a  bill  would  become  a  law  during  the  last  session. 

It  is  furthermore  significant  that,  while  for  many  years 
various  State  Experiment  Stations  have  been  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  cattle-feeding  and  to  the  examination 
of  cattle  foods,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  they  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  human  food  is  at  least  as  impor- 
tant. 

In  spite  of  the  indifference  just  noted,  an  exaggerated  im- 
pression seems  to  prevail  regarding  the  character  and  extent 
of  food  adulteration.  The  popular  belief  is  that  nearly  every- 
thing we  eat  and  drink  is  subject  to  gross  adulteration,  the 
effect  of  which  is  very  disastrous  to  the  public  health,  being 
largely  responsible  for  the  wide-spread  indigestion  so  common 
in  this  country. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  actual  adulteration 
is  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  our  food  supply,  since 
the  staple  articles  on  which  we  most  depend,  and  which  we 
consume  in  largest  quantities,  such  as  cereals,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, eggs,  and  fresh  meat,  are  from  their  nature  rarely  sub- 
ject to  adulteration.  It  is  the  less  important  classes  ot  pre- 
pared foods,  canned  goods,  condiments,  and  spices,  that  we 
find  most  liable  to  sophistication;  and  of  these  we  eat  com- 
paratively small  amounts  in  the  aggregate.  Furthermore,  by 
far  the  most  common  forms  of  adulteration  consist  in  the  ad- 
mixture or  substitution  in  these  prepared  foods  of  cheaper 
or  inferior,  though,  as  a  rule,  harmless  ingredients,  whereby 
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deception  is  practised  as  to  the  value  of  the  food,  rather  than 
in  the  employment  of  poisonous  substances.  Indeed,  the 
latter,  while  occasionally  found,  are  extremely  rare.  We  thus 
see  that  the  question  of  food  adulteration  resolves  itself  largely 
into  a  form  of  commercial  fraud, — a  menace  not  so  much  to 
the  stomach  as  to  the  pocket-book. 

If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  indigestion  is  more  prevalent  with 
us  in  America  than  elsewhere,  and  if  the  food  we  eat  is  re- 
sponsible for  this,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  bad  cooking, 
high  hving,  or  quick  and  irregular  eating,  may  have  more  to 
do  with  it  than  the  adulteration  of  our  food  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  about  antiseptics  in  food,,  alum 
in  baking-powder,  poisonous  liquors,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
dangerous  things  we  dread  so  much? 

While  I  may  make  the  statement  pretty  positive  that  poison- 
ous substances  as  such  are  rare  in  our  food,  there  are  certain 
substances  which  from  their  nature  should  at  present  be  re- 
garded as  questionable,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  known 
whether  or  not  any  harm  residts  from  their  use.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly now  to  the  matter  of  antiseptics,  the  use  of  which 
in  food  is  becoming  prevalent: 

From  time  immemorial  mankind  has  depended  on  sugar, 
salt,  spices,  and  vinegar  for  preservatives,  all  of  which,  by  the 
way,  have  in  themselves  food  value.  When  a  few  years  ago 
the  use  of  chemicals  not  inherent  in  food,  such  as  salicyUc, 
benzoic,  boric,  and  sulphurous  acids,  formaldehyde,  and  other 
antiseptics,  came  into  use,  much  concern  was  naturally  mani- 
fested, and  with  some  reason.  At  first  the  opposition  was 
most  bitter  and  determined,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  are  used  more  and  more  extensively  as  time 
goes  on. 

The  advocates  of  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives  claim 
that  there  are  no  authentic  instances  on  record  of  injury  from 
the  use  of  such  minute  quantities  of  these  substances  as  are 
necessary  to  arrest  decay,  while  there  are  well-known  cases  of 
injury  arising  from  the  use  of  foods  which,  while  apparently 
wholesome,  have  undergone  such  fermentation  as  to  develop 
ptomaines  and  other  harmful  toxins,  and  that,  because  these 
antiseptics  do  prevent  the  spoiling  of  food,  their  use  is  bene- 
ficial; that,  furthermore,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  preju- 
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dice  should  exist  against  the  employment  of  these  newer 
chemicals,  than  against  nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre,  long 
used  in  the  coming  of  meat,  or  against  the  cresols  and 
phenols  left  as  a  product  of  smoking. 

The  opponents  to  their  use  assert  that  the  addition  to  food 
of  such  antiseptic  substances  as  prevent  its  decay  also  serves 
to  retard  the  digestive  processes  when  the  food  is  eaten;  that 
many  of  these  substances  are  drugs,  and  as  such  cannot  fail, 
even  in  small  quantities,  to  exercise  a  toxic  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem; that,  finally,  their  use  is  objectionable,  as  allowing  the 
employment  in  certain  foods  of  old  materials  that  have  in 
some  cases  already  undergone  incipient  decomposition  before 
the  addition  of  the  antiseptic,  and  are  hence  unwholesome. 

If  you  ask  the  physician  or  toxicologist  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  use  of  these  antiseptics  on  the  human  system  when 
present  in  amounts  actually  found  in  food,  if  he  is  strictly 
honest,  he  will  have  to  tell  you  that  he  does  not  know.  He 
undoubtedly  has  a  strong  feeling  pro  or  con;  but  he  does  not 
know,  simply  because  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Ex- 
periments on  dogs,  using  excessive  doses  of  these  antiseptics, 
and  even  artificial  digestion  experiments,  have  proved  of  little 
practical  value.  Only  by  repeated  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  on  human  beings  can  we  get  definite  and  satisfactory 
information.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  much-talked-of  '*  poison 
squad,"  is  at  work  along  this  Hne. 

In  the  mean  time  the  food  commissions  and  boards  of  health 
in  most  States  have  hesitated  to  entirely  prohibit  the  use  of 
antiseptics;  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  best  method  at  present  is  to  compel  the  use  of  a  label  on 
containers  of  compounds,  such  as  jellies,  jams,  ketchups,  and 
the  like,  wherein  antiseptics  are  used,  stating  plainly  the  name 
and  percentage  of  such  antiseptic.  This,  for  instance,  is  a 
provision  of  our  food  law  in  Massachusetts. 

While  the  average  able-bodied  person  may  not  hesitate  to 
eat  food  containing  antiseptics,  the  question  is  very  different 
with  invalids  or  people  of  delicate  health.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
there  is  a  good  reason  to  fear  the  ill-effect  of  their  use. 

Another  growing  custom  is  the  use  in  food  of  artificial  color- 
ing matters,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  conceal  inferiority. 
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I  have  here  some  examples  of  these  colors.  Here,'^again,  while 
the  question  of  possible  injury  to  health  from  the  use  of  these 
colors  has  been  raised,  we  must  regard  it  as  subordinate  to 
the  main  issue, — the  ever-present  commercial  one  of  making 
a  cheap  mixture  of  ingredients  masquerade  as  a  high-priced 
article.  The  same  regulations  as  to  labelling  apply  in  the  case 
of  colors  as  of  antiseptics. 

Now  as  regards  alcoholic  liquors.  Time  and  time  again  we 
hear  our  most  zealous  temperance  advocates  protesting  about 
the  poisonous  effects  of  adulterated  Hquors,  not  realizing  that 
water  and  sugar  are  their  chief  adulterants,  and  that  poison- 
ous substances  are  almost  never  used.  In  fact,  the  adultera- 
tion of  these  beverages  really  promotes  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, because  nothing  in  liquor  has  such  marked  physiological, 
if  not  toxic,  effects  as  alcohol  itself,  which,  if  diluted,  certainly 
renders  the  liquor  less  potent.  In  making  these  statements, 
I  do  not  condemn  the  offence  of  adulterating  liquors,  but  am 
simply  trying  to  show  the  effect  of  adulteration  on  the  health 
of  those  who  consume  liquors  as  a  beverage.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  we  consider  the  alcoholic  Uquors  as  medicinal 
preparations,  we  realize  the  importance  of  keeping  them  strictly 
to  the  required  standards  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

All  rules  have  their  exceptions.  So  here  I  must  qualify 
the  statement  that  our  staple  foods  are  least  subject  to  adul- 
teration. Though  this  is  true  in  the  main,  there  is  one  con- 
spicuous exception ;  and  that  is  milk,  which  of  all  foods  is  most 
readily  tampered  with. 

Aside  from  the  time-honored  practice  of  watering  and  skim- 
ming milk,  the  use  of  antiseptics  and  of  artificial  colors  is  be- 
coming more  common,  though  these  forms  of  sophistication 
are  largely  held  in  check  in  States  and  communities  where 
strict  food  laws  are  enforced.  In  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, something  like  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  milk  samples 
analyzed  contain  added  preservatives,  and  less  than  i  per 
cent,  are  artificially  colored. 

However  liberally  the  use  of  antiseptics  and  colors  in  other 
foods  may  be  viewed,  there  is  practically  but  one  opinion  among 
food  commissioners  and  health  boards  regarding  their  use  in 
milk.  Here  the  presence  of  any  foreign  substance  whatever 
should  be  unquaHfiedly  condemned,  principally  because  of  the 
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wide-Spread  use  of  milk  as  a  food  for  infants,  invalids,  conva- 
lescents, and  those  who  are  delicate  and  sickly.  Again,  even 
if  an  antiseptic  in  milk  has  in  itself  no  serious  effect  on  health, 
its  presence  allows  the  use  of  old  milk,  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered wholesome. 

I  have  a  sample  of  perfectly  sweet  milk  which  has  been 
kept  in  a  bottle  for  over  three  years.  It  was  preserved  by  the 
addition  of  lo  cc.  of  formalin.  While  this  sample  has  shown 
no  tendency  to  lactic  fermentation,  I  am  sure  no  one  would 
care  to  drink  it,  even  if  the  effect  of  the  formaldehyde  is  en- 
tirely harmless. 

Even  though  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  element  of 
commercial  fraud  in  food  adulteration  as  it  is  now  practised 
is  more  in  evidence  than  that  of  danger  to  health,  it  is  none  the 
less  important  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  insure  the 
purity  of  our  food  supply. 

It  is  not  sufl&cient  to  establish  food  laboratories  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  analysis  of  various  foods.  Further  means  must 
be  adopted  in  order  to  hold  in  check  this  evil,  for  I  suppose  it 
will  always  be  impossible  to  prevent  it. 

There  are  three  practical  methods  for  suppressing  the  sale  of 
impure  or  adulterated  food  by  the  authorities  having  in  charge 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  various  States ;  namely,  by  pub- 
lication, by  notification,  and  by  prosecution.  Whether  either 
or  all  of  these  methods  are  employed  depends  much  on  local 
conditions.  Under  the  laws  of  some  States  the  only  means 
of  protecting  the  people  lies  in  publishing  lists  of  adulterated 
foods  with  their  brands  and  manufacturers'  names  and  ad- 
dresses in  periodical  bulletins  or  reports.  Such  publication, 
by  keeping  the  trade  informed  of  the  black-listed  brands,  has 
a  decidedly  beneficial  effect,  and  involves  less  trouble  and 
expense  than  any  other  method.  It  is,  however,  obviously 
an  advantage,  in  addition  to  this,  to  be  able  to  use  more 
stringent  methods,  when  necessary. 

The  adulteration  of  food  is  most  efl&ciently  held  in  check  in 
localities  where,  under  the  law,  cases  may  be  brought  in  court,' 
and  are  occasionally  so  brought.  The  mere  power  to  prosecute 
is  in  itself  a  safeguard,  even  if  that  power  is  not  frequently 
exercised.  Under  a  conservative  enforcement  of  the  law 
actual  prosecution  should  be  made  as  a  last  resort.     Except 
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in  extreme  cases  it  is  found  far  more  effective  to  notify  a  vio- 
lator 9f  the  law,  especially  if  it  is  a  first  offence,  giving  warning 
that  subsequent  infraction  will  be  followed  by  prosecution. 
Such  a  notification  frequently  serves  to  stop  all  further  trouble 
at  once,  and  with  the  minimum  of  expense.  Instances  are 
frequent  in  Massachusetts  where,  by  simple  notification,  widely 
distributed  brands  of  adulterated  food  have  been  immediately 
withdrawn  from  sale. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pardonable  pride  to  us  in  Massachusetts 
that  our  State  was  the  pioneer,  over  twenty  years  ago,  to  es- 
tablish a  regular  system  of  food  and  drug  inspection;  and  for 
many  years,  indeed,  it  was  the  only  State  to  maintain  such 
a  system.  Only  within  the  last  decade  have  other  States 
come  to  see  the  importance  of  doing  likewise,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  so  many  to-day  are  doing  efficient  work 
along  this  line.  Now  nearly  every  State  has  pure  food  laws, 
making  the  matter  of  adulteration  an  offence,  but  it  is  cause 
for  regret  that  no  more  of  them  have  efficient  machinery  for 
enforcing  these  laws.  In  this  respect  we  must  admit  that  our 
country  is  far  behind  Great  Britain,  where  for  many  years 
every  country  and  borough  has  had  its  pubhc  analyst. 

I  will  briefly  outHne  in  a  very  general  way  the  method  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Department  of  our  State  Board  of  Health 
in  dealing  with  the  problem.  There  are  three  inspectors  who 
travel  over  the  State  and  collect  from  different  cities  and 
towns  samples  of  food  and  drugs,  which  they  bring  to  the 
laboratory  of  the  board  at  the  State  House  for  analysis. 

Milk  is  collected  from  producers  on  the  farm,  from  dealers' 
wagons,  and  from  stores.  About  10,000  samples  of  foods  and 
drugs  are  annually  collected  and  analyzed,  three-fifths  of  which, 
or  approximately  6,000,  are,  under  the  law,  milk  or  milk  prod- 
ucts. Of  the  foods  exclusive  of  milk  and  of  the  drugs  much 
discrimination  is  exercised  by  the  inspector  in  selecting  samples, 
since  long  experience  has  shown  the  classes  most  liable  to 
adulteration.  These  of  course  claim  chief  attention.  Standard 
brands  and  foods  known  to  be  pure  are  of  course  not  included, 
though  attention  must  be  given  to  possible  new  forms  of  adul- 
teration which  are  constantly  coming  to  the  front. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  modem  food  adultera- 
tion has  become  a  science  in  itself,  and  that  many  large  manu- 
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facturers  employ  skilled  chemists,  whose  duty  it  is  not  only 
to  deceive  the  public,  but  the  State  analyst  as  well. 

Specific  instances  of  food  adulteration  in  Massachusetts  are 
dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  which  has  full  power 
to  publish,  to  notify,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  to  prosecute.  Cases 
are  brought  in  court  with  practically  no  expense  for  legal 
services.  Complaints  are  entered  by  the  inspector,  who  makes 
them  not  in  his  official  capacity,  but  as  a  citizen,  who,  under 
the  law,  has  been  sold  a  food  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  who 
is  entitled  to  conduct  his  own  case,  which  he  does  with  the 
aid  of  the  analyst  and  of  such  other  witnesses  as  he  may  re- 
quire. Experience  is  readily  acquired  by  the  inspector  in 
conducting  such  cases  in  the  lower  police  or  municipal  courts, 
where  they  are  first  tried;  and  years  ago  the  services  of  legal 
counsel  in  Massachusetts  were  with  a  few  exceptions  dispensed 
with  as  superfluous.  While  more  often  settled  in  the  lower 
courts,  occasional  appeal  cases  are  carried  to  the  superior 
courts,  where  the  services  of  the  regular  district  attorney  are 
of  course  availed  of  in  prosecuting  the  case. 

The  classes  of  food  which  we  most  commonly  find  adulter- 
ated are  in  their  order  named  about  as  follows :  milk,  vinegar, 
flavoring  extracts,  jellies,  jams,  canned  goods,  cocoa,  honey, 
butter,  lard,  molasses,  spices,  coffee,  and  cream  of  tartar.  Tea 
is  rarely  adulterated,  owing  to  the  rigid  system  of  government 
inspection  at  ports  of  entry. 

Of  the  above-named  articles,  no  class  gives  more  trouble  to 
the  enforcers  of  the  law  than  the  so-called  compound  foods, 
such  as  jellies,  jams,  and  flavoring  extracts. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  average  lo-cent  jar  of  raspberry  jam. 
Its  typical  composition  is  somewhat  as  follows:  apple  stock 
(often  from  the  cores  and  parings  of  apple  canneries),  30  per 
cent. ;  raspberry  fruit  and  seeds  (often  the  residue  from  higher- 
grade  jelly  pressings),  20  per  cent.;  cane  sugar,  15  per  cent.; 
and  commercial  glucose,  35  per  cent.  Such  a  mixture  is  most 
frequently  colored  with  a  coal-tar  dye  and  preserved  with  ben- 
zoic or  salicylic  acid.  You  will  note  that  the  main  fruit  con- 
stituent is  furnished  by  the  apple  rather  than  by  the  rasp- 
berry. If  such  a  mixture  is  sold  as  pure  raspberry  jam,  it  is 
obviously  a  fraud. 

Under  the  laws  of  several  States,  such  a  mixture  cannot  be 
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legally  sold  at  all.  Yet  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
color  and  preservative,  the  mixture  is  a  wholesome  one,  and, 
if  sold  at  a  fair  price  and  on  its  merits,  furnishes  an  appetizing 
condiment  to  people  who  could  not  aflFord  the  pure  fruit 
preparation  which  it  displaces.  Tliis  jar  retails  at  10  cents. 
Its  pure  prototype,  put  up  according  to  the  housewife's  formula, 
would  cost  at  least  two  and  one-half  times  that  price. 

Under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  such  a  mixture  can  be 
sold,  if  it  has  plainly  marked  on  every  package  the  name  and 
per  cent,  of  its  ingredients.  This  law  is  intended  to  acquaint 
the  purchaser  with  just  what  he  is  buying,  so  that,  if  he  has 
scruples  against  any  of  the  ingredients,  he  may  avoid  it.  Un- 
fortunately, these  labels  with  formulas  are  not  always  truth- 
ful; and  it  is  one  of  the  analyst's  problems  to  verify  them. 
Brands  of  fruit  jellies  are  on  the  market  bearing  in  plain  letters 
the  title  Raspberry,  Currant,  Grape,  etc.,  and  containing,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  trace  of  these  fruits.  Perhaps  in  an  obscure 
label  are  found  the  words  "fruit  juice,  40  per  cent.,'*  which 
however,  does  not  convey  to  the  consumer  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  is  exclusively  apple. 

Some  of  these  formulas  are  honest,  and  others  are  mislead- 
ing, either  by  erroneous  statements  or  by  their  indistinctness. 
Some  are  like  puzzles,  in  that  they  are  difficult  to  find  or  read. 

And  now  a  final  word  regarding  the  real  extent  of  adultera- 
tion and  the  effect  thereon  of  State  control.  It  is  impossible 
for  many  reasons  to  give  a  close  estimate  of  the  actual  percent- 
age of  adulteration.  Since  the  foods  examined  by  health 
boards  and  food  commissioners  are  from  the  restricted  field  of 
suspected  classes,  statistics  of  these  bodies  do  not  show  the 
actual  percentage  in  the  aggregate.  On  the  accompanying 
•chart  I  have  graphically  shown  the  variation  in  adulteration 
of  milk,  foods  exclusive  of  milk,  and  spices  during  the  twenty- 
one  years  of  our  work.  The  abscissae  show  the  calendar  years 
from  1883  to  1903,  inclusive,  and  the  ordinates  the  percentage 
of  adulteration. 

The  effect  of  a  system  of  inspection  on  the  quality  of  the 
food  supply  is  at  once  apparent,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  the  ratio  of  adulteration  in  all  classes  of  foods  was  very 
high. 

The  marked  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  milk  and 
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food  lines  are  all  readily  accounted  for,  and  are  due  mainly 
to  difference  in  the  character  of  the  foods  collected,  and  to 
changes  in  standards  made  by  the  legislature  from  time  to 
time. 

I  have  introduced  the  line  showing  variation  in  spices,  be- 
cause of  all  foods  these  are  least  subject  to  fluctuation  from 
the  above  causes,  and  thus  serve  as  an  index  to  show  by  a 
comparatively  smooth  line  the  improvement  due  to  our  sys- 
tem of  inspection. 

It  is,  I  think,  safle  to  assume  that  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  food  products  sold  in  Massachusetts  are  adulterated. 


3.    THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  TUBERCULOSIS 
CRUSADE  AND   ITS   FUTURE. 

BY  EDWARD   O.    OTIS,    M.D.,    OF   BOSTON,    MASS. 

Organized  effort  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  now  being  made  in  nearly  every  civilized  coun- 
try of  importance  in  the  world.  It  is  called  the  "crusade," 
the  *' warfare,'*  the  "struggle**  against  consumption.  Govern- 
ments and  rulers,  sanitarians  and  physicians,  philanthropists 
and  "the  people**  of  all  classes,  are  taking  part  in  this  move- 
ment. It  is  singularly  impressive  to  observe  this  great  and 
wide-spread  wave  of  combined  effort  against  a  single  foe ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  it,  comparable  either 
in  extent  or  activity,  in  any  similar  movement  of  the  past.  A 
brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the  principal  anti-tuberculosis 
associations  and  special  forms  of  activity  in  different  countries 
may  aid  us  in  more  vividly  realizing  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  this  crusade. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption  and  Other  Forms  of  Tuberculosis, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  king  and  the  presidency  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Branches  of  this  association  exist  all  over 
England,  and  it  has  its  own  publication.  At  its  instance  there 
was  held  in  London  in  190 1  the  International  Congress  of  Tuber- 
culosis, attended  by  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
As  one  result  of  this  congress.  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  king  $1,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  the 
King's  Sanatorium  now  in  process  of  erection.  There  exist 
already  some  seventy  sanatoria  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
a  total  of  2,760  beds. 

In  Germany  anti-tuberculosis  societies,  and  associations  for 
the  erection  of  sanatoria,  exist  in  most  of  the  cities ;  and  about 
ninety  sanatoria  for  the  poor  and  working  people,  with  accom- 
modations for  many  thousands  of  consumptives,  have  already 
been  erected.  There  is  a  German  Central  Committee  for  es- 
tablishing Sanatoria,  under  the  patronage  of  the  empress ;  and 
an  International  Bureau  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
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has  been  organized  in  Berlin,  with  its  special  organ.  In  1899 
a  Tuberculosis  Congress  of  an  international  character  was  held 
in  Berlin,  under  the  patronage  of  the  empress.  The  German 
Workmen's  Insiu-ance,  which  insures  against  invalidity,  largely 
employs  the  sanatoria,  either  of  its  own  construction  or  others, 
for  its  consumptives,  on  purely  economic  grounds,  finding  it 
more  economical  to  cure  or  so  improve  such  patients  that  they 
may  resume  their  occupation  rather  than  pay  sick  benefits 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  while  they  are  slowly  dying  of  the 
disease. 

In  France  both  the  government  and  the  people  are  working 
together  in  various  directions.  In  1899  the  government  ap- 
pointed a  large  commission  to  determine  the  preventive  means 
to  be  adopted  throughout  the  republic.  There  are  seventy- 
eight  anti-tuberculosis  societies  in  the  different  cities,  united 
in  a  national  federation  under  the  patronage  of  the  president. 
The  anti-tuberculosis  dispensary  was.  first  inaugurated  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Calmette  founding  the  first  one  at  Lille.  Several 
congresses  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis  have  been  held  in 
Paris,  and  an  international  one  is  to  occur  there  in  1905.  In 
December  last  the  Figaro,  a  leading  Parisian  journal,  dedicated 
an  entire  issue  to  the  fight  against  consumption. 

In  Denmark  there  is  a  national  association  founded  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  at  Copenhagen ;  and,  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  members  of  this  society,  three  sanatoria  have 
been  erected. 

National  leagues  likewise  exist  in  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  In  Russia  many  such  leagues  have  been 
formed  in  various  portions  of  the  vast  empire, — at  Moscow,  St. 
Petersburg,  Odessa,  Sebastopol,  Tiflis,  etc. 

In  Norway  the  government  enacted  in  190 1  a  very  compre- 
hensive law  regarding  the  prevention  and  control  of  tubercu- 
losis. 

In  Sweden,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  king's  reign,  the  sum  of  $644,000  was  raised  by  a  national 
subscription,  and  presented  to  him.  This  amount,  together 
with  $238,000  voted  by  the  Reichstag,  was  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  three  sanatoria  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  educational  propaganda  by  means  of  pop- 
ular essays  and  the  press  has  been  very  active  in  this  country. 
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The  official  almanac,  which  enters  every  household,  has  for 
the  past  two  years  contained  a  brief  account  of  tuberculosis 
and  practical  rules  for  the  government  of  the  consumptive  and 
his  household. 

In  Switzerland  almost  the  entire  population,  one  can  say, 
is  taking  part  in  the  struggle.  In  most  of  the  important  cities 
various  organizations  exist  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  tuber- 
culous poor  and  disseminating  anti-tuberculosis  Hterature. 
More  than  a  dozen  popular  sanatoria  have  already  been  es- 
tablished in  this  little  country,  and  twenty  paying  ones. 
There  are  also  several  sanatoria  for  tuberculous  children. 

In  Holland  there  is  a  national  association  for  the  creation 
of  sanatoria  for  the  poor,  with  sub-committees  in  the  principal 
cities.  The  queen-mother  Emma  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  this  movement,  and  has  made  substantial  contributions. 

In  Turkey,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania  both  the 
government  and  various  societies  are  at  work,  with  the  same 
general  objects  in  view  as  in  other  countries. 

In  South  America  leagues  exist  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chili, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Cuba.  A  general 
Latin- American  Congress  met  at  Santiago  in  1901,  and  formed 
a  permanent  international  commission  to  direct  the  crusade 
in  these  countries. 

In  Canada  there  is  the  Canadian  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Consumption  and  Other  Forms  of  Tuberculosis, 
whose  honorary  president  is  the  Earl  of  Minto,  the  governor- 
general.  Ontario  and  Montreal  also  have  their  leagues.  In 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  sanatoria  have  been  es- 
tabhshed. 

In  Mexico,  Central  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
similar  anti-tuberculosis  agitation  is  in  progress ;  and  in  Japan 
the  imperial  government  has  created  a  large  hospital  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  various  State  and  local  asso- 
ciations. The  first  one  of  the  kind  was  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  founded  in  1892. 
Quite  recently  Mr.  Henry  Phipps,  of  New  York,  donated  $1 ,000,- 
000  for  the  establishment  in  Philadelphia  of  an  institute  for 
the  "study,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis." 

This  great   "crusade**   is   of   comparatively  recent  origin, 
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-dating  back  hardly  more  than  a  decade:  and  its  incentive  is 
the  result  of  a  discovery  and  a  fact. 

The  discovery  is  the  finding  or  isolating  of  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus and  the  proof  that  this  micro-organism  is  invariably  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  or,  in  other  words,  that  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  communicable  or  infectious.  The  fact  is  the  enormous 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  and,  further,  that  its  greatest  mortality 
is  at  the  best  period  of  a  man's  life,  between  fifteen  and  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  Of  all  who  die  during  this  period  fully  one- 
third  die  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Possessing  this  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  and 
the  method  of  its  communicability,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
it  is  preventable,  if  we  can  find  a  sure  and  ready  way  of  con- 
trolHng  the  cause;  i.e.,  the  infecting  germ.  Happily,  this  is 
^asy;  for  it  is  through  the  sputum  alone  of  the  consumptive 
that  the  contagion  is  conveyed.  The  breath,  the  perspiration, 
the  other  discharges  from  the  body  do  not  contain  the  specific 
germ,  only  the  sputum;  and  this  is  dangerous  only  when  it 
becomes  dry,  and  releases  into  the  air  the  infecting  micro- 
-organism. The  conveyance  of  the  disease  by  animals  suflFering 
from  it  is  still  under  discussion,  the  weight  of  evidence  so  far 
being  in  its  favor.  If  it  is  a  fact,  it  counts  for  relatively  little 
in  comparison  with  the  sputum  cause  of  infection.  Few,  if 
any,  phthisio-therapeutists  would,  I  think,  agree  with  Von 
Bering  that  everybody  has  latent  or  active  tuberculosis,  caused 
by  the  ingestion  of  milk  during  infancy. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  a  vegetable  parasite,  a  seed,  and, 
like  other  seeds,  requires  a  favorable  soil  for  its  germination 
and  growth.  Furthermore,  it  resembles  other  seeds  in  the 
characteristic  of  exhausting  or  changing  the  character  of  the 
soil  in  producing  the  crop.  Tuberculosis,  by  its  growth,  not 
only  feeds  upon  the  normal  lung  tissue  and  renders  it  incapable 
of  performing  its  proper  respiratory  function,  but  so  changes 
its  structure  that  it  becomes  a  ready  prey  to  other  destructive 
micro-organisms. 

It  is  at  once  evident,  then,  that  not  all  individuals  exposed, 
even  for  a  prolonged  period,  to  the  tubercle  bacilli,  contract 
the  disease,  provided  their  tissues  are  sufficiently  resistant; 
and  in  this  fact  lies  the  whole  theory  of  the  present  method 
of  the  treatment  of  the  disease, — to  convert  a  previously  re- 
ceptive organism  into  a  resistant  one. 
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It  was  the  stony  soil  which  afforded  no  deepness  of  earth 
to  the  sower's  seed,  and  "because  they  had  no  root  they  with- 
ered away."  So  the  tubercle  bacillus  will  not  grow  in  a  healthy 
organism.  But  the  seed  faUing  into  good  ground  produced  an 
ample  crop,  thirty,  sixty,  an  hundred  fold.  So  it  is  the  con- 
junction of  the  bacillus  and  the  favorable  soil  whose  fruition 
is  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  favorable  soil  is  the  human  organism  depressed  below 
its  normal  standard  of  health  by  many  and  various  influences 
and  conditions,  either  chronically  or  temporarily.  Here  comes 
in  the  influence  of  heredity  as  a  factor  in  producing  this  favor- 
able soil.  Whereas  consumption  is  not  inherited, — for  a  con- 
tagious disease  is  caught,  not  transmitted, — yet  experience 
indicates  that  a  ''tendency''  to  it,  a  special  sensitiveness  to  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  appears  to  be  inherited  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  not  by  any  means  in  all. 

The  causes  working  to  prepare  this  favorable  soil  are  all 
those  which  we  class  under  the  head  of  unhygienic  life  and 
environment,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  the  evil  resultants 
of  civilization.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  them. 
Unsanitary  dwellings  and  workshops,  alcohol,  unwholesome 
occupations,  excessive  labor,  insufficient  and  improper  food, 
and,  more  potent  than  all  the  rest,  vitiated  air.  "He  who  has 
been  the  free  child  of  nature,"  says  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter* 
"denies  his  sonship;  he  disowns  the  very  breasts  that  suckled 
him.  He  deliberately  turns  his  back  upon  the*  light  of  the 
sun,  and  hides  himself  away  in  boxes  with  breathing-holes 
(which  he  calls  houses),  living  ever  more  and  more  in  darkness 
and  asphyxia,  and  only  coming  forth,  perhaps  once  a  day,  to 
blink  at  the  bright  god,  or  to  run  back  again  at  the  first  breath 
of  the  free  wind,  for  fear  of  catching  cold." 

Tuberculosis  is  an  ubiquitous  disease;  and  no  region,  what- 
ever its  climate  and  latitude  may  be,  is  exempt  from  it.  The 
countries  of  the  north  and  the  tropics  are  alike  swept  by  its 
ravages.  Wherever  human  beings  congregate,  as  in  thickly 
settled  portions  of  great  cities,  or  wherever  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  like  the  Scandinavian  farmers  of 
Minnesota  or  the  peasants  of  Brittany,  there  it  is  most  preva- 
lent. 

The  yearly  holocaust  is  appalling;  but  we  have  become  so 

*Civilixation :  lu  Cause  and  Cure.    By  Edward  Carpenter. 
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inured  to  it  that  it  no  longer  startles  us,  like  some  sudden 
catastrophe  which  destroys  a  few  hundred  lives.  The  annual 
sacrifice  to  it  in  France,  for  instance,  is  150,000  lives,  equal 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Rouen.  In  this 
country  it  claims  an  equal  number  of  victims,  and  so  on  in 
much  the  same  proportion  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  at  last  men  are  awakened  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  destruction  caused  by  this  grim  monster  ?  Now 
that  we  know  its  cause  through  the  transcendent  discovery 
of  Koch,  and  are  able  to  control  it,  the  enemy  is  no  longer 
veiled  in  mist,  but  stands  clearly  revealed  before  us.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  the  selection  of  weapons,  the  mobilization  of 
forces,  and  the  persistence  of  the  warfare  to  defeat  the  enemy, 
to  exterminate  this  ** great  white  plague." 

It  will  be  instructive  now  to  consider  some  of  the  weapons 
and  the  different  lines  of  attack  employed  in  this  warfare. 
There  are  five  main  lines  along  which  the  advance  is  being 
made, — the  Educational,  Social^  Isolation,  Governmental,  and 
Medical. 

Under  Educational  are  comprehended  the  various  methods 
of  instructing  the  people  in  the  simple  facts  regarding  tuber- 
culosis,— its  prevalence,  cause,  communicabiHty,  prevention, 
curability,  conditions  producing  the  favorable  soil,  symptoms 
suggestive  of  its  presence.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
popular  lectures,  pamphlets,  illustrations,  placards,  and  the  like. 
Existing  organizations  of  all  kinds  are  asked  to  furnish  audi- 
ences, or  they  themselves  ask  for  lectures  and  *  information 
upon  the  subject.  The  schools,  labor  unions,  lodges,  educa- 
tional centres,  clubs,  churches,  neighborhood  settlements,  em- 
ployees in  great  department  stores,  are  all  available  for  audi- 
ences. Physicians,  sanitarians,  laymen  who  have  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  to  become  conversant  with  the  subject, 
like  Professor  Fisher  of  Yale  College,  are  available  for  lect- 
urers. Leaflets,  pamphlets,  or  more  elaborate  productions, 
are  furnished  gratuitously  by  boards  of  health,  dispensaries, 
anti-tuberculosis  associations,  or  philanthropic  individuals  or 
societies.  Tuberculosis  exhibitions  for  conveying  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  in  a  popular  form  have  of  late  been  instituted. 
Such  an  exhibition  was  recently  held  in  Baltimore,  lasting  a 
week.     Here  were  sections  devoted  to  statistics;    tenement 
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houses,  sweat-shops,  and  factories ;  State  and  municipal  prophy- 
laxis ;  hospitals  and  sanatoria ;  pathological  anatomy  and  bac- 
teriology. Small  groups  from  all  classes  of  society — students, 
nurses,  teachers,  working-women's  clubs,  charitable  societies 
and  associations — were  conducted  through  the  exposition,  and 
the  various  exhibits  explained.  Daily  popular  lectures  were 
also  given. 

Similar  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  one  is  to  take  place  in  St.  Louis  during  the  Fair. 
In  June  of  last  year  the  International  Tuberculosis  Museum 
was  opened  in  Berlin,  * 'intended,"  as  Dr.  KayserHng  says,  *'to 
be  a  popular  object-lesson,  and  to  represent  one  of  the  means 
for  enlightening  the  people  as  to  the  nature  of  tuberculosis.*' 
There  were  divisions  upon  the  history,  prevalence,  cause,  pre- 
vention,  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  the  whole  subject  being 
exhaustively  portrayed  in  this  way. 

Another  educational  means  is  the  use  of  the  press,  by  popu- 
lar articles  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  monthly  maga- 
zines, such  as  the  admirable  article  by  Professor  Fisher  in  the 
Outlook  or  those  of  Dr.  Knopf  in  some  of  the  New  York  daily 
papers.  Reports  of  lectures  upon  tuberculosis,  the  transac- 
tions of  anti-tuberculosis  associations  and  other  articles  upon 
the  subject  in  special  publications,  like  Charities,  the  Club 
Worker,  nurses'  magazines,  and  the  hke, — all  have  an  educa- 
tional value. 

Under  Social  are  included  all  efforts  towards  the  general 
betterment  of  the  masses:  the  workingman;  the  tenement- 
house  dweller;  the  factory  operative;  child-life.  Indeed,  the 
social  condition  of  the  individual  has  such  a  direct  influence 
for  or  against  one's  receptivity  to  tuberculosis  that  it  has  been 
called  a  "social  disease."  The  question  of  housing,  over- 
crowding, intemperance,  the  feeding  of  infants  and  adults, 
w^ges  and  l^bor, — all  have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon 
the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis.  The  decrease  of  the  disease 
prior  to  the  active  warfare  against  it  now  in  progress  is  un- 
doubtedly largely  due,  as  Hoffman  says,  to  the  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  masses.  By  an  amehoration  of  the 
conditions  of  their  life  they  become  more  resistant  to  the 
disease;  and,  as  the  great  Genoese  investigator  Maragliano  has 
recently  said,*  "the  victims  of  tuberculosis  will  diminish  in 

* MtdiceU Nrws^  Aprils,  1904. 
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number  in  proportion  as  the  human  organism  is  in  condition 
to  resist  the  disease/' 

As  the  modem  surgeon  now  realizes  that  absolute  cleanliness 
is  really  the  cause  of  his  marvellous  results  after  operation^ 
and  that  all  his  antiseptic  precautions  are  only  a  means  to 
this  end,  so  in  the  ultimate  analysis  the  social  problem  is  the 
struggle  towards  cleanHness.  Clean  bodies,  clean  houses,  clean 
workshops,  clean  air,  clean  water  and  food,  and  clean  minds 
are  the  essential  factors  involved  in  the  solution.  Indeed,  we 
even  use  the  word  as  indicative  of  character ;  and  the  phrase,  a 
'* clean  man,"  conveys  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  moral  status 
of  the  individual. 

Again,  under  Social  may  be  included  the  various  methods 
of  relief  and  control  of  the  poor  tuberculous  individual  by 
frequent  visitations  at  his  home  by  visitors  or  nurses  under 
the  direction  of  anti-tuberculosis  associations  or  dispensaries. 
Through  this  instrumentality  the  victim  of  the  disease  and 
his  family  are  instructed  as  to  the  proper  disposal  of  the  spu- 
tum and  the  general  care  of  the  patient.  Material  aid  in  the 
form  of  food  or  other  necessary  articles  is  also  furnished,  when 
needed. 

Anti-tuberculosis  dispensaries  previously  referred  to  per- 
form a  very  imp3rtant  social  r61e  as  well  as  therapeutic. 
The  consumptive  who  applies  to  such  an  institution  is  not 
only  given  medical  care,  but  is  kept  under  constant  observa- 
tion by  the  visitor  or  nurse.  He  is  supplied  with  sputum  re- 
ceptacles, and  generally  guided  in  his  plan  of  life,  when  possi- 
ble. Opportunity  for  change  of  occupation,  if  considered  de- 
sirable, or  of  residence,  or  entrance  into  a  sanatorium  or  hospi- 
tal, is  provided  for. 

As  it  is  the  task  of  the  engineers  of  an  army  to  collect  in- 
formation regarding  the  enemy  and  to  discover  the  topography 
of  his  country,  so  under  the  social  side  of  the  tuberculosis 
problem  are  the  various  statistical  investigations  regarding 
the  disease  and  its  social  relations,  such  as  has  been  so  ad- 
mirably made  by  Miss  Lillian  Brandt,  the  statistician  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York.  Such  information  enables 
one  to  prosecute  the  siege  more  intelligently,  more  effectively,, 
and  at  more  points  of  attack.     "The  struggle  with  tubercu- 
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losis,'*  said  M.  Casimir  P^rier  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  In- 
ternational Tuberculosis  Committee  in  Paris,  last  May,  quoted 
by  Miss  Brandt,  *'is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  solution  of 
the  most  complex  economic  problems;  and  no  plans  will  be 
complete  which  have  not  for  their  basis  the  material  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  people.  The  struggle  with  tuberculosis 
demands  the  mobiUzation  of  all  social  forces,  public  and  pri- 
vate, official  and  voluntary/' 

Isolation, — Under  this  head  are  included  all  measures  of 
prevention  dependent  upon  the  segregation  of  the  tuberculous 
individual  when  he  becomes  dangerous  to  those  about  him 
through  the  dissemination  of  the  infecting  sputum.  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  boards  of  health, 
sanatoria,  consumptive  hospitals,  and  various  ** Homes"  or 
almshouses.  In  some  countries,  as  Norway,  for  instance,  and 
in  many  cities,  compulsory  notification  of  the  disease  is  re- 
quired by  law,  and  the  same  authority  can  be  exercised  in 
dealing  with  it  as  with  any  of  the  other  contagious  diseases; 
that  is,  the  government  or  board  of  health  can  remove  a  con- 
sumptive from  his  abode  when,  in  their  opinion,  he  is  a  menace 
to  those  about  him.  This  usually  happens  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease.  Consumptive  hospitals  for  advanced  cases  of 
consumption  are  sadly  needed  in  our  American  cities;  and  it 
is  one  line  of  attack,  and  an  exceedingly  important  one,  to 
arouse  public  opinion,  so  that  they  will  demand  of  the  munic- 
ipaUty  the  establishment  of  such  institutions.  It  is  no  hard- 
ship to  remove  a  poor  consumptive  to  such  a  hospital,  for  he 
will  receive  far  better  care  than  is  possible  in  his  wretched 
abode. 

Sanatoria  also  effect  isolation,  although  their  primary  object 
is  to  cure.  The  workingman  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  still  able  to  pursue  his  avocation,  may  be  quite  as 
dangerous  to  his  fellow-workmen  as  the  more  advanced  case. 
By  his  entrance  into  a  sanatorium  he  obtains  the  benefits  of 
treatment  and  has  the  chance  of  cure,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  is  isolated.  From  obvious  reasons,  isolation  at  one's  home 
is  hardly  practicable. 

Governmental. — Whatever  anti-tuberculosis  regulations  orig- 
inate from  or  are  executed  by  the  authority  of  the  government 
— central.  State,  or  municipal — may  be   included  under  this 
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division.  Such  are  compulsory  notification  already  referred 
to;  inspection  and  disinfection  of  infected  abodes;  free  exami- 
nation of  Sputum  by  State  or  city  boards  of  health ;  ordinances 
against  promiscuous  spitting  now  in  force  in  so  many  coun- 
tries; sanatoria  established  and  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  that  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  in 
New  Mexico,  and  various  similar  State  institutions,  a  most 
conspicuous  example  of  which  is  the  Massachusetts  State 
Sanatorium  at  Rutland.  When  the  government  is  paternal, 
other  measures  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  the  disease 
emanate  from  the  central  authority;  and  many  of  the 
national  associations  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  re- 
ceive the  indorsement  and  enjoy  the  prestige  of  the  ruler  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  situated.  As  in  Germany  and 
England, — indeed,  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe, — the 
rulers  and  government  have  shown  themselves  most  inteUigent 
and  progressive  in  zealously  supporting  and  aiding  this  great 
crusade,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  shortly  a  national  association 
will  arise  in  this  country,  with  the  approval  and  co-operation 
of  oiu*  government. 

Finally,  under  Medical  or  Curative  are  embraced  all  means 
instrumental  in  curing  or  arresting  the  disease,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  modem  sanatorium.  As  consumption  is,  for  the 
most  part,  only  curable  in  the  early  or  incipient  stage,  only 
such  cases  are  generally  received  into  a  sanatorium  as  appear 
susceptible  of  a  cure  or  of  such  improvement  as  will  enable 
them  to  again  resume  some  occupation.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  sanatorium  and  a  consumptive  hospital  is  to  be  noted : 
the  function  of  the  former  is  to  cure  or  improve,  while  that 
of  the  latter  is  to  care  for  and  isolate  the  hopeless  cases. 

The  sanatorium  treatment,  also  called  the  hygienic,  dietetic, 
or  open-air  treatment,  is  based  on  the  principle  of  increasing 
the  resisting  power  of  the  consumptive  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
This,  in  brief,  is  accomplished  by  constant  exposure  to  fresh 
air,  abundant  feeding,  and  mental  and  physical  rest.  Such 
treatment  has  been  so  pre-eminently  successful  that  sanatoria 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  civilized  world  with  amazing 
rapidity,  as  has  been  noted  earlier  in  this  paper.  From  present 
indications  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  every  State  in  our 
own  country  will  have  one  or  more  such  establishments.     It 
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has  been  determined  from  experience  that  it  does  not  matter 
very  much  what  the  climate  is  where  the  sanatorium  is  sit- 
uated, provided  fresh,  pure  air  is  obtainable.  Both  private 
and  governmental  initiative  or  a  combination  of  both  is  active 
in  founding  such  beneficent  curative  institutions. 

Incidentally,  as  has  been  referred  to  above,  the  sanatorium 
exercises  a  preventive  influence  of  no  small  degree  by  isolating 
its  patients.  Another  very  valuable  incidental  influence  of 
the  sanatorium  is  the  educational  propaganda  carried  on  by 
its  graduates,  or  cured  patients.  'As  they  return  to  their 
homes,  they  become  apostles  of  fresh  air  and  wholesome  living 
to  their  less  enlightened  neighbors.  This  result  of  the  sana- 
torium training  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

In  this  connection  I  may  again  refer  to  the  anti-tuberculosis 
dispensary  as  a  curative  instrument  of  no  mean  value.  But 
comparatively  few  consumptives  from  the  great  mass  of  them 
can  go  to  sanatoria, — for  one  reason  or  another  they  must  re- 
main at  home;  and  these  home  consumptives  the  dispensary 
looks  after.  Through  its  visitors  or  trained  nurses  it  keeps  in 
constant  touch  with  them,  enables  them  to  obtain  proper  food 
and  fresh  air  by  various  expedients,  such  as  sleeping  on  a 
piazza  or  an  improvised  platform,  and  by  day  in  the  open  air 
in  parks  or  roof  gardens.  Thus  many  economic  cures  at  least 
are  effected,  and  often  while  the  patient,  perforce,  continues  at 
his  occupation. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  briefly  and  imperfectly,  it  is  true, 
considered  the  various  lines  of  attack  and  the  weapons  at 
present  in  use  in  this  great  warfare ;  and  it  remains  to  forecast 
the  probable  results  of  the  struggle.  What  of  the  future? 
Theoretically,  consumption  is  a  perfectly  preventable  disease; 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  proved  to  be  practically  so.  If  by  the 
general  improvement  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  masses  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  has  been  so  materially  reduced 
in  the  past  as  it  has  in  those  countries  where  sanitary  efficiency 
is  high,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  continuation  and 
increase  of  this  general  betterment  of  the  masses,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  all  these  specific  and  special  agencies  now  in  opera- 
tion, will  cause  the  diminution  of  the  disease  to  progress  at 
a  far  greater  rate  from  this  time  forward ;  and  the  evidence  at 
hand  corroborates  this  inference. 
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In  Germany,  if  the  decline  in  the  mortality  from  tubercu- 
losis continues  at  the  same  rate  as  at  present,  the  disease  will 
be  exterminated  in  less  than  thirty  years,  and  in  England  in 
about  forty.  The  striking  drop  in  the  Prussian  tuberculosis 
death-rate  from  31  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  1886  to  21  per 
10,000  in  1900  is  attributed  to  three  causes:  (a)  the  wide- 
spread knowledge  as  to  the  infectious  character  of  tuberculosis ; 
(b)  the  provision  for  a  large  number  of  sanatoria  for  the  work- 
ing classes;  (c)  the  early  and  systematic  resort  to  sanatoria 
which  the  workingmen's  State  Insurance  Department  in  Ger- 
many encourages  and  assists.  In  Belgium  the  mortality, 
which  in  1888  was  38.4  per  10,000  inhabitants,  was  reduced 
in  eleven  years  to  24.5  per  10,000  in  1898, — a  diminution  of 
36  per  cent.  In  five  Eastern  States  and  ten  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  the  mortality  has  been  reduced  from  27.2  per 
10,000  in  1887  to  21.2  per  10,000  in  1900, — a  diminution  of 
18  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts  from  1892  to  1902,  a  period 
of  ten  years,  the  diminution  has  been  from  24.5  to  15.8,  or  a 
little  over  35  per  cent.  In  New  York  City  the  diminution  from 
1886  to  1 901  has  been  more  than  30  per  cent.;  and  Dr.  Biggs, 
of  the  Department  of  Health  of  that  city,  in  quoting  this  di- 
minution, says  that  it  is  his  belief  that  with  a  complete  and 
efficient  scheme  for  dealing  with  tuberculosis,  including  suit- 
able hospital  accommodations  and  the  proper  enforcement 
of  precautionary  measures,  the  death-rate  from  tuberculous 
diseases  in  New  York  City  may  be  further  reduced  one-third 
within  a  similar  period,  which  would  mean  the  saving  of  3,000 
lives  annually. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  beginning  of  this  rapid 
diminution  is  coincident  with  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  present  facts  regarding  tuberculosis,  and  when  the  special 
methods  of  fighting  it  were  beginning  to  be  operative.  Koch 
discovered  the  bacillus  in  1882,  and  in  1886  the  results  of  the 
direct  attack  were  beginning  to  be  appreciable. 

The  process  of  civilization  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  at 
least,  has  been  painful  and  costly;  and  it  is  still  a  debatable 
question  in  many  minds  whether  the  present  manifestation  of 
it  is  worth  the  cost.  In  its  past,  by  its  ignorance  and  filth, 
it  has  inflicted  upon  the  human  race  many  and  frightful  pesti- 
lences.    By  its  increasing  enlightenment  in  sanitary  science 
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and  preventive  medicine  it  has  shaken  itself  free  from  the 
majority  of  these  enemies.  Tuberculosis  still  remains  to 
mock  it  with  its  ghastly  smile.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
the  present  weighty  movement  in  progress  that  there  is  a  de- 
termination to  fight  it  to  the  death.  From  the  constant  in- 
crease of  anti-tuberculosis  associations,  the  universal  dissemi- 
nation of  the  facts  concerning  the  disease,  the  rapid  increase 
of  sanatoria,  it  is  apparent  that  this  great  movement  gains 
daily  in  momentum  and  power.  The  great  awakening  is  at 
hand;  and  from  every  indication  it  seems  destined  to  grow 
and  grow  until  the  final  consummation  is  achieved,  and  the 
** captain  of  the  men  of  death,"  this  great  white  plague,  is 
exterminated. 
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I.     EDUCATION  OF  ADULTS. 

BY   HENRY   M.    LEIPZIGER,  PH.D.,  OF  NEW   YORK    CITY. 

To  Speak  in  Boston,  the  home  of  the  Lowell  Institute  and 
of  the  Lyceum,  on  the  lecture  as  a  means  of  adult  education 
seems  almost  as  unnecessary  as  to  bring  coal  to  Newcastle. 
But  the  expansion  of  the  idea  of  the  lyceum  lecture — its 
combination  with  the  idea  of  University  Extension,  and  its 
introduction  into  the  system  of  education  of  cities — justifies 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  in  this  place  and  before  this 
body. 

With  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas  throughout  the  world 
the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  extension  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  becoming  not  alone  deeper,  but  more  general.  Not 
only  republican  America,  but  monarchical  Europe,  recognizes 
the  power  of  public  opinion;  and  this  deference  to  public 
opinion  is  the  triumph  of  democracy.  How  important  it 
is  that  public  opinion  should  be  sound  and  sane,  and  that 
the  democracy  that  exercises  this  power  should  wield  it  in 
obedience  to  lofty  and  pure  motives!  Hardly  more  than 
a  century  ago  education  was  considered  the  privilege  of  the 
few.  How  marvellous  the  development  during  the  past 
thirty  years! — the  rise  and  spread  of  the  kindergarten,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools,  the  increase  in 
the  institutions  for  the  liberal  education  of  women,  the 
State  college  and  university,  the  spread  of  the  free  library, 
the  museum  of  art  and  science,  all  having  as  their  purpose — 
what?  The  emancipation  of  the  individual  man  and  woman, 
in  order  that  he  and  she  may  be  free ! 

In  our  great  cities  the  extension  of  the  public  schools  has 
been  evidenced  by  the  addition  of  the  evening  schools,  both 
elementary  and  high,  the  use  of  the  school-houses  during  the 
summer  for  what  is  known  as  vacation  schools,  and  the  opening 
of  school -houses  during  the  evenings  throughout  the  entire  year 
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for  the  purposes  of  recreation  and  refined  play.  Thus  the  school 
is  becoming  not  only  a  place  of  instruction,  but  a  place  of  gen- 
eral culture.  It  becomes,  as  it  should  be,  a  social  centre.  The 
extension  of  the  use  of  the  school  in  the  ways  I  have  mentioned 
provides  for  those  about  the  school  age,  and  their  popular 
reception  is  an  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  their  adoption. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  * 'school"  has,  however,  been  re- 
vised. The  question  arises.  Shall  the  education  furnished 
by  the  State  end  with  the  university,  or  shall  the  State  fur- 
nish opportunities  for  the  continuance  of  education  to  those 
whose  school  life  has  been  limited  or  who  acquire  in  life  a 
yearning  for  higher  things?  In  other  words,  must  we  not 
more  and  more  admit  that  man  needs  knowledge  not  alone 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a  means  of  life  ? 

A  librarian  once  told  me  that  a  young  reader  came  into  her 
library,  and  said  he  wished  a  book  entitled  '*How  to  Get  Edu- 
cated and  How  to  Stay  So."  He  unconsciously  spoke  a  great 
truth.  It  is  one  thing  to  get  educated:  it  is  another  to  stay 
so.  The  school  gives  the  beginning  of  education.  Provi- 
sion for  adult  education  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  *'stay  so." 

The  Free  Lecture  movement  is  a  provision  for  adult  edu- 
cation that  now  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  New  York  City,  and  has  won  its  way  from  small 
beginnings  until  it  is  now  regarded  by  the  tax-payer  both  as 
a  necessity  and  as  one  of  the  most  judicious  of  civic  invest- 
ments. Its  success  has  been  so  genuine,  its  growth  so  steady; 
and  a  similar  system  is  possible  in  each  dty  of  the  land,  so 
that  the  lecture  system  of  New  York  may  seem  to  mark  the 
culmination  of  public  school  extension.  Its  underlying  prin- 
ciple is  that  education  shall  be  unending,  that  the  adult's 
mind  can  be  developed  as  well  as  the  child's.  The  city's 
prosperity  and  progress  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  in- 
tellectual calibre  of  its  citizens;  and,  as  we  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  the  child  is  of  supreme  importance,  so  have  we  also 
arrived  slowly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  who  from  necessity 
has  remained  in  many  respects  a  child  in  education  needs 
also,  and  actually  craves,  the  additional  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation that  the  '*free  lectures"  attempt  to  give. 

Of  the  school  population  of  our  land  about  3  per  cent,  at- 
tend the  high  schools,  and  less  than  i^  per  cent,  the  colleges. 
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universities,  and  professional  schools.  The  great  body  of 
our  citizens  have  but  limited  education;  and  the  very  per- 
sons best  fitted  to  profit  by  education,  and  who  need  it  most, 
are  in  most  cases  denied  its  beneficent  influence.  Two  classes 
are  especially  in  need  of  it.  First,  those  between  fourteen 
and  twenty  years,  the  time  of  adolescence,  when  conscience 
is  disturbed,  when  character  is  being  formed.  At  that  time 
all  the  safeguards  of  true  culture  must  be  out  around  youth. 
Then  there  is  that  large  class  of  mature  people  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  practical  life  who  appreciate  the  value  of  edu- 
cation most  keenly.  It  is  from  such  a  class  that  our  students 
— I  call  them  that  rightly — of  electricity,  of  physics,  of  history, 
are  recruited.  A  lecturer  on  physics  wrote  to  me  the  other  day, 
**The  questions  put  to  me  by  hearers  were,  as  a  rule,  more 
intelligent  than  are  asked  inside  of  many  a  college." 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  Free  Lecture  movement  in  New 
York  was  tentatively  begun  in  six  school-houses.  The  total 
attendance  was  about  20,000.  During  the  past  season  there 
were  143  places  where  systematic  courses  of  lectures  were  given, 
and  to  the  4,665  lectures  which  were  given  by  450  lecturers 
there  came  an  attendance  of  1,134,000.  This  attendance  is 
gratif)dng  when  one  considers  the  unusual  severity  of  the 
winter,  besides  other  drawbacks  to  the  gathering  of  large 
assemblies.  The  growth  indicated  by  the  figures  which  I 
have  just  quoted  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
democratic  movement  for  adult  education  is  appreciated  by 
a  constantly  increasing  body  of  our  citizens.  The  large  num- 
ber who  have  attended  this  year  prove  that  the  appetite  for 
instruction  on  the  part  of  the  people  has  not  been  appeased, 
but  that,  like  all  good  things,  appetite  comes  with  eating. 
As  a  rule,  we  should  not  boast  of  mere  bigness;  but  the  fact 
that  in  the  city  of  New  York,  including,  as  it  does,  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  so  large  a  number  of  per- 
sons, many  of  them  old,  wend  their  way,  and  in  many  in- 
stances climb  toilsome  flights  of  stairs,  to  the  halls  of  instruc- 
tion, is  an  admirable  sign  of  the  times.  What  is  the  magic 
power  that  draws  to  these  halls, — some  of  them  far  from 
comfortable, — no  matter  what  the  weather,  so  many  earnest 
listeners  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  good  sense  of  our  common 
people  is  truly  appreciative  of  the  best  that  the  teacher  can 
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give,  and  in  these  courses  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  give 
the  people  the  best  available  from  the  staff  of  lecturers  at  our 
command.  Some  have  doubted  whether  the  people  truly 
appreciate  the  best,  but  we  have  no  such  doubts.  WTien  Sir 
Richard  Wallace's  pictures  were  being  exhibited  at  Bethnal 
Green,  the  poor  part  of  London,  after  people  had  said  that 
the  workers  had  no  soul  for  art  and  would  not  appreciate 
its  treasures,  a  story  is  told  of  a  woman,  in  very  poor  clothes, 
gazing  intently  at  a  picture  of  Madonna  and  Child,  and  then 
exclaiming,  *'Who  would  not  try  to  be  a  good  woman  who 
had  such  a  child  as  this!'*  We  have  not  yet  properly  tested 
what  the  people  are  capable  of  appreciating. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  movement  for  adult 
education,  popularly  known  as  the  Free  Lectures,  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  It  is  recognized  in  the  charter  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  dty  of  New  York.  Its 
righteous  claim  to  be  considered  such  is  shown  by  the  con- 
stant endeavors  to  systematically  organize  the  instruction. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  lecture  course  the  lectures  were  not 
organized  as  consecutively  as  they  are  now.  We  know  now 
definitely  what  our  aim  is.  A  passenger  on  the  Elevated 
Railroad  in  Boston,  somewhat  the  worse  for  drink,  was  car- 
ried around  the  entire  system  twice,  not  knowing  w^here  to 
disembark.  Finally,  the  conductor  said  to  him,  "At  what 
station  do  you  want  to  get  off?"  The  man  roused  himself 
sufficiently  to  say,  **What  stations  have  you  got?*'  Some 
years  ago  we  were  in  doubt  as  to  what  our  stations  were. 
Now  we  have  found  our  definite  station;  and  the  definite 
purpose  is  to  arrange  these  courses  of  lectures  systematically, 
to  stimulate  study,  to  co-operate  with  the  Public  Library,  to 
encourage  discussion,  to  bring,  in  other  words,  the  best  methods 
of  the  best  teachers  to  bear  upon  this  great  problem  of  the 
diffusion  of  culture  among  all  the  citizens  of  a  great  city. 
Has  this  been  done  during  the  past  year?  160  courses  of 
lectures,  averaging  six  lectures  in  each  course,  have  been  given, 
and  the  majority  of  these  courses  by  professors  and  teachers 
in  our  universities.  Thus  we  have  University  Extension  real- 
ized on  a  large  scale.  Eighteen  courses  of  lectures  on  **  First 
Aid  to  the  Injured"  were  given,  examinations  held,  and  cer- 
tificates  awarded.     To   co-operate   with   the   Department   of 
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Health,  in  thirty-four  places  lectures  on  the  prevention  of 
consumption  were  given  by  reputable  physicians,  so  that  the 
themes  that  have  instructed  our  audiences  have  been,  first, 
facts  concerning  the  body  and  its  care.  Then  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  natural  science  have  been  explained, — ^how  steam 
has  been  harnessed,  how  electricity  is  put  to  man's  service, 
how  the  stars  move  in  their  courses.  The  whole  world  has 
been  travelled  o'er.  Starting  from  our  own  city,  the  great 
natural  beauties  of  our  land  have  been  described.  Every 
country  on  the  globe,  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's 
coral  strand,  has  been  described  by  travellers  who  have  vis- 
ited these  lands  and  braved  dangers  for  our  instruction.  The 
development  of  citizenship  has  been  fostered  by  scholarly 
treatment  of  the  great  epochs  in  our  national  history  and  the 
study  of  the  makers  of  our  national  life;  and,  to  give  a  wider 
outlook,  epochs  in  general  history  have  been  boldly  outlined. 
For  the  history  of  the  world  is  one  great  drama,  and  all  its 
acts  form  part  of  one  stupendous  whole.  Music,  painting, 
and  other  forms  of  art  have  been  presented  to  the  people, 
and  courses  on  the  education  and  training  of  children,  as  well 
as  municipal  progress,  have  been  listened  to  by  eager  audi- 
tors; for  the  purpose,  as  stated  before,  is  to  aid  the  joy  and 
value  of  human  life  by  diffusing  among  the  mass  of  our  citi- 
zens what  some  one  has  well  called  race  knowledge. 

The  level  of  our  citizenship  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  race 
knowledge  which  is  made  a  concrete  part  of  our  social  environ- 
ment. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  receive  year  by  year  ap- 
preciative letters  from  both  lecturers  and  auditors,  the  lect- 
urer emphasizing  the  value  of  the  experience  in  his  own  growth 
and  power,  the  auditors  telling  of  the  inspiration  and  the 
stimulus  derived  from  the  lectures.  Some  one  has  said  that 
two  classes  have  most  to  do  with  forming  public  opinion, — 
editors  and  university  teachers:  it  is  they  who  instruct  and 
stimulate  the  rest  of  the  people.  I  would  add  to  the  editors 
and  university  teachers  "and  lecturers."  For  it  is  a  fact, 
as  Mr.  Bryce  has  said,  that  since  the  death  of  Lincoln,  Amer- 
ica has  been  generally  more  influenced  by  her  writers,  thinkers,, 
and  preachers  than  by  her  statesmen. 

I  quote  only  one  or  two  sentences  from  some  of  the  letters. 
A  parent  writes:  "Education,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  alone 
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for  the  youth,  but  equally  necessary  for  their  parents.  The 
example  of  parents  continuing  their  studies  must  be  an  incen- 
tive to  the  children."  Another  writes,  **I  have  joined  a  library 
since  hearing  these  lectures,  and  have  read  up  the  subjects 
well.*'  An  indignant  citizen  writes :  *  *The  talk  of  curtailing  the 
free  lectures  has  aroused  quite  a  feeling.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  other  single  feature  in  the  scheme  of  education 
of  this  city  more  productive  of  good  results  than  these  lect- 
ures." Another  writes,  **I  can  truly  say  that  Shakespeare 
has  been  a  sealed  book  to  me  until  I  began  reading  his  plays 
after  having  the  characters  fully  explained  by  the  lecturers." 
A  lady  writes:  **To  me  the  lectures  are  a  stimulus  to  read 
above  the  daily  newspapers  and  ciurent  fiction.  At  present 
I  am  reading  the  Iliad  as  the  result  of  Professor  Lawton's 
course  on  Homer."     Hundreds  of  others  I  have  received. 

To  some  these  lectures  have  proven  the  only  bright  spot  in 
a  cheerless  existence,  to  others  they  have  proven  social  feat- 
ures. Others  have  been  greatly  refined  through  their  influ- 
ence. After  the  lecture  many  have  crowded  around  the 
lecturer  for  further  information,  and  upon  reaching  their 
homes  their  conversation  has  not  been  the  tittle-tattle  of 
every-day  life,  but  about  Shakespeare  or  Lincoln  or  the 
arctic  explorations  or  the  wonders  of  electricity.  An  inter- 
est in  higher  things  is  thus  gradually  developed.  Many  a 
mind  has  been  stirred  from  its  lethargy;  and  the  lecturers 
have  appealed  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens, — ^the  dweller  in 
the  tenement  house  or  in  the  single  house, — ^for  their  message 
is  to  rich  and  poor,  man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  educated 
and  uneducated.  In  this  great  scheme  provision  is  made 
for  all.  They  have  stimulated  an  interest  in  education.  They 
show  the  parents  what  a  valuable  thing  education  is,  and 
the  parents  become  attached  to  the  school.  They  are  social 
solvents.  For  the  school  is  the  safeguard  of  democracy;  and 
at  these  lectures  the  laborer  and  the  employer,  the  profes- 
sional man  and  the  mechanic,  alike  attend.  So  that  the  in- 
terest in  higher  things  is  not  confined  to  the  college  graduate 
or  to  the  male  sex  or  to  the  well-to-do,  but  more  has  been  done ; 
for  these  lectures  have  been  to  many  voices  in  the  wilderness 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  many  an  aspiring  soul  and  reveal- 
ing to  it  its  own  strength,  for  many  a  poorly  dressed  young 
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man  may  have  in  him  the  germ  of  gifts  which  it  would  be  well 
to  add  to  the  treasury  of  noble  deeds.  In  that  great  storm 
of  terror  that  prevailed  in  France  in  1793  a  certain  man,  who 
hourly  expected  to  be  led  to  death,  uttered  this  memorable 
sentence:  "At  this  dire  moment,"  he  said,  '*when  mortality, 
enlightenment,  love  of  country,  all  of  them,  only  make  death 
more  certain, — yes,  on  the  fatal  tumbril  itself, — with  noth- 
ing free  but  my  voice,  I  would  still  cry,  *Take  care,'  to  a  child 
that  would  come  too  near  the  wheel.  Perhaps  I  may  save 
his  life.     Perhaps  he  may  one  day  save  his  country." 

Summarizing  again  the  aims  of  the  movement  as  illustrated 
by  our  work,  I  would  say  that  it  is  to  afford  to  as  many  as 
possible  the  fruits  of  a  liberal  education,  to  make  education 
a  life  purpose,  and  to  apply  the  best  methods  of  study  to  the 
problems  of  daily  life,  so  as  to  create  in  our  citizens  a  sound 
public  opinion.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  higher  edu- 
cation reaches  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  body  of  our  citi- 
zens. A  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
sa3rs  that  only  a  little  over  i  per  cent,  attend  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  land.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  million  and  a  half  men,  according  to  the  last  census,  of 
voting  age,  were  unable  to  read  or  write, — that  is,  11  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number, — it  will  be  seen  how  important  the 
continuance  of  education  is  in  a  country  whose  government 
is  determined  by  popular  suffrage.  And  the  greater  portion 
of  this  illiteracy,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  is  among  persons 
not  of  foreign  parentage.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 
the  foreign-bom  is  large,  but  among  the  native-bom  of  for- 
eign parents  it  is  smaller  than  among  those  of  native  parents. 
And  this  leads  me  to  refer  to  the  addition  to  our  courses  in 
the  shape  of  lectures  in  foreign  languages  to  recently  arrived 
immigrants.  Nothing  is  more  illustrative  of  the  hospitality 
of  our  city  than  is  this  provision  for  the  acquaintanceship 
of  future  citizens  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  with  the 
history  of  our  institutions  and  the  laws  of  civic  well-being. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  largely  by  the  stereopticon,  and 
this  teaching  to  the  eye  has  proven  a  most  effective  means  of 
popularizing  knowledge  and  retaining  interest.  Mere  speech 
is  no  longer  sufficient:  the  actual  things  talked  about  must 
be   shown   on    the  screen.      In   scientific   lectures   abundant 
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experiments  accompany  the  lecture,  and  the  interest  in  sci- 
entific subjects  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  course 
of  eight  lectures  on  **Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion'*  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  Cooper  Union  attracted  an  average  audience  of  i,ooa 
at  each  lecture.  The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  quiz  class 
which  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  serious  reading  of  such  a 
book  as  Tyndall's  "Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion"  was  done  by- 
many  of  the  auditors.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  instruc- 
tion in  American  History  and  Civics.  On  the  birthdays  of 
great  Americans,  in  several  portions  of  the  city  the  lives  of 
these  eminent  characters  form  the  subject  of  the  lecture; 
and  during  the  past  year,  in  order  to  help  in  the  assimilation 
of  the  newly  arrived  foreigner,  lectures  have  been  given  in 
Italian  and  in  Yiddish  on  subjects  that  relate  to  sanitation 
and  to  the  preparation  for  American  citizenship,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  record  that  these  lectures  have  been  among  the 
best  attended  of  the  series. 

The  lecturers  are  recruited  from  the  very  best  educators 
available.  Our  lecturers  include  the  professors  in  our  uni- 
versities, the  traveller,  the  journalist,  the  ph3rsician,  the  clergy- 
man,— in  fact,  any  one  who  has  knowledge  to  impart,  the 
desire  to  impart  it,  and  the  power  to  do  so ;  and  the  fine  spirit 
that  characterizes  our  teaching  force  is  worthy  of  emulation 
by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  education.  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  more  honorable  and  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cult task  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher,  who  stands 
before  audiences  such  as  gather  in  our  school-houses  and  halls ; 
for  I  know  of  no  more  sacred  task  than  that  of  a  teacher  in 
a  democracy,  organizing,  as  he  does,  public  opinion,  direct- 
ing reading,  and  inspiring  for  the  higher  life.  '*The  ideal 
teacher  in  a  scheme  of  adult  education,"  as  some  one  says, 
*'must  combine  with  the  university  professor's  knowledge 
the  novelist's  versatility,  the  actor's  elocution,  the  poet's 
imagination,  and  the  preacher's  fervor." 

Adult  education  as  practised  in  New  York  combines  the 
best  elements  of  University  Extension,  and  reaches  the  work- 
ing-people of  the  city.  It  has  been  the  means  of  realizing 
the  belief  that  scholarship  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  ser- 
vice, and  that  the  duty  of  the  university  to  the  city  and  the 
State  is  to  lift  up  our  citizens  to  higher  ideals. 
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The  influence  of  the  lectures  on  general  reading  is  illus- 
trated by  the  report  from  one  free  library,  concerning  which 
the  librarian  writes:  "The  register  shows  an  increase  of  321 
members  during  the  course  of  the  winter  lecture  season,  of 
which  the  larger  portion  constituted  those  who  had  first  heard 
of  the  library  in  the  lecture  hall.  As  a  result,  the  people 
select  their  books  with  more  care  and  forethought,  having 
something  definite  to  ask  for  and  on  a  subject  in  which  their 
interest  was  aroused.  A  stimulus  was  created  which  led  to 
more  intelligent  reading.  You  cannot  expect  all  people  to 
appreciate  and  thoroughly  enjoy  a  book  until  they  know 
something  akin  to  that  subject  and  until  their  enthusiasm 
has  been  aroused.  This  is  what  I  feel  the  lectures  are  doing 
for  those  who  have  not  had  a  school  course."  The  platform 
library  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  lecture  movement.  As 
the  libraries  do  not  possess  sufficient  duplicate  copies  of  any 
particular  book,  there  are  loaned  out  to  those  who  attend 
courses  the  leading  books  that  are  mentioned  on  the  syllabus 
which  is  distributed  with  each  course  of  lectures;  and  the 
circulation  of  these  books  bespeaks  the  intelligent  pursuit 
of  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  movement  for  adult  education  not  alone  gives  a  new 
interpretation  to  education  and  the  teacher,  but  a  new  type 
of  school-house  must  come  into  being, — a  school-house  which 
is  to  be  open  not  for  a  few  hours  daily,  but  at  all  times,  and 
to  be  a  place  not  alone  for  the  instruction  of  children,  but  for 
the  education  of  men  and  women,  so  that  there  should  be  in 
each  modem  school-house  a  proper  auditorium,  with  seats 
for  adults,  and  equipped  with  apparatus  for  scientific  lectures 
and  for  proper  means  of  illustration.  The  newer  school- 
houses  built  in  our  city  contain  such  auditoriums;  and  the 
extension  of  the  school  for  these  varied  purposes  makes  the 
school-house  what  it  really  should  be, — a  social  centre,  the 
real,  genuine,  democratic  neighborhood  house.  That  we  are 
approaching  ^uch  an  ideal  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  school-houses  in  the  crowded  districts  are  open 
on  Sunday.  If  the  museum  and  the  library  are  open  on  Sun- 
day, why  should  not  the  school-house,  too,  be  open  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  in  its  main  hall  the  people  be  gathered  to  listen 
to  an  uphfting  address  of  a  biographical,  historical,  or  ethical 
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nature?  Why  should  not  the  school-house  represent  all 
that  is  best  in  the  social  settlement,  and  why  should  not  every 
man  and  woman  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  education  be 
fired  with  the  same  spirit  which  is  said  to  animate  the  set- 
tlement worker?  It  seems  to  me  the  tendency  should  be  to 
include  in  public  education  all  that  is  best  in  the  movements 
of  philanthropy  which  mark  our  time.  The  interest  of  churches 
and  philanthropic  societies  in  our  work  is  shown  by  the  con- 
stant offering  of  church  and  other  halls  gratuitously  for  Board 
of  Education  lectures.  The  Church  surely  approves  of  spread- 
ing the  gospel,  **Let  there  be  light." 

The  unification  of  a  great  city  is  furthered  by  a  system  of 
public  lectures.  It  is  not  brought  about  by  the  mere  build- 
ing of  bridges.  In  a  great  city,  neighborliness  often  does 
not  prevail,  but  community  of  ideas  brings  people  to- 
gether; and,  when  last  year  it  was  resolved  to  celebrate  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New  York  as  a  munici- 
pality, it  was  celebrated  not  by  a  military  parade  or  a  mon- 
ster banquet,  but  by  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  and  open- 
air  exhibitions  on  the  great  development  of  New  York  City. 
About  100  such  lectures  were  given,  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  30  of  them  in  public  parks.  As  New 
York  is  the  pioneer  in  this  work  of  adult  education,  so  is  she 
the  pioneer  in  this  peaceful  method  of  civic  celebration. 

The  provision  for  adult  education  emphasizes  the  fact  which 
now  more  than  ever  should  be  emphasized  in  our  American  life, 
that  men  are  not  old  at  forty.  In  reading  the  Life  of  Glad- 
stone and  of  his  rival,  Disraeli,  it  appears  that  both  of  them 
did  some  of  their  best  work  after  seventy  years  were  passed, 
and  that  best  work  was  due  to  the  fact  that  during  their  whole 
life  they  continued  their  habit  of  study.  And,  now  that  we 
believe  that  the  ardent  desire  for  knowledge  is  most  appre- 
ciated by  the  mature,  we  feel  that  this  provision  for  adult 
education  is  among  the  wisest  steps  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  any  city  in  the  world  has  ever  undertaken.  In  the 
recently  issued  report  of  the  Mosely  Commission  it  is  said 
that  these  lectures  form  one  of  the  best  educational  efforts 
of  the  public-spirited  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Summinjg  up  the  value  of  this  movement,  it  may  be  said 
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that  it  has  broadened  the  meaning  of  education,  and  forms 
a  continuation  school  in  the  best  sense.  It  reaches  alL  classes 
of  society,  for  the  audiences  are  truly  democratic.  It  brings 
culture  in  touch  with  the  uncultured,  it  gives  a  new  meaning 
to  the  uses  and  possibilities  of  the  school-house,  and  not  alone 
adds  to  the  stock  of  information  of  the  people,  but  furnishes 
them  with  ideas.  In  these  days  of  shorter  hours  and  larger 
opportunities  the  toilers  will  find  in  adult  education  the  stim- 
ulus for  the  gratification  of  their  intellectual  desires,  and  a 
larger  world  is  given  them  in  which  to  live.  The  best  char- 
acters in  Uteratjure  will  influence  them,  their  daily  labor  will 
be  dignified,  new  joy  will  come  into  their  lives  from  this  asso- 
ciation with  science  and  literature  and  art;  and  they  will  find 
that  true  happiness  does  not  come  from  wealth,  but  from 
sympathy  with  the  best  things  in  art  and  with  the  love  of 
nature.  We  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  are  imperialists; 
but  our  empire  is  the  empire  of  the  mind,  for  we  believe  that 
it  is  the  mind  makes  the  body  rich.  We  are  expansionists; 
but  we  desire  not  the  addition  of  territorial  possession,  but 
the  expansion  of  opportunity  for  all  men  to  live  the  true  life. 
We  believe  in  the  open  door,  but  it  is  the  open  door  to  the 
school-house  to  which  we  refer.  We  would  make  it  not  alone 
a  nursery  for  children,  but  a  place  of  intelligent  resort  for 
men.  And  we  are  democrats  in  believing  with  our  honored 
President  that,  though  education  has  never  saved  a  nation, 
no  nation  can  be  saved  without  it.  To  all  the  cities  of  our 
land  the  same  opportunity  for  the  adoption  of  this  system 
of  adult  education  is  open  as  it  is  to  New  York. 


2.  EXTENSION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  ADULTS:  HOW 
ADULT  EDUCATION  IS  BEING  FURTHERED  BY 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY.* 
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BY   DR.    HERMON  C.    BUMPUS,    DIRECTOR  OF  THE   AMERICAN   MU- 
SEUM  OF   NATURAL   HISTORY.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 

For  the  youth,  education  is  compulsory:  for  the  adult,  it 
is  elective;  and  the  differences  that  prevail  in  our  universi- 
ties between  compulsory  and  elective  courses  (the  attitude 
of  the  student  toward  the  teacher  and  of  the  teacher  toward 
the  student)  are  closely  akin  to  the  differences  that  must  ever 
prevail  between  educational  methods  designed  for  the  youth 
and  those  designed  for  the  adult. 

The  adult  must  be  attracted  to  an  educational  source: 
he  seldom  seeks  it.  This  has  been  discovered  by  the  various 
publishing  houses,  tourist  agencies,  and  lecture  bureaus. 
Having  reached  the  source,  he  is  discriminative :  he  will  neither 
remain  nor  come  again  if  he  is  not  satisfied ;  but,  unfortunately, 
his  satisfaction  does,  not  always  result  from  the  pleasurable 
sensations  that  accompany  instruction.  Quite  as  frequently 
he  may  derive  satisfaction  from  indulgence  in  those  pleasur- 
able sensations  that  accompany  mere  entertainment.  Thus  the 
number  that  may  attend  a  lecture  or  visit  a  quasi-educational 
institution  is  not  an  index  of  educational  work  done.  The 
most  popular  professor  is  not  always  the  one  giving  the 
highest  grade  of  instruction;  and  in  museum  work  as  in 
university  work  we  should  strive  for  quality  rather  than  for 
quantity. 

Apart  from  that  general  and  indefinable  educational  in- 
fluence that  the  mere  presence  of  any  institution  exerts  upon 
the  people  in  its  neighborhood,  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  acknowledges  (in  its  co-operation  with  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York  through  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Leipziger,    with   the  State    Department   of    Public    Instruc- 

*This  paper  was  fully  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  mention  of  which  is  made  along  the 
margin  of  this  text. 
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tion,  and  through  the  activities  of  the  members  of  its  own 
scientific  staff)  that  the  lecture  hall,  as  a  part  of  its  educa- 
tional equipment,  is  'a  most  potent  factor, — a  factor  that 
strangely  the  directors  of  many  museums  have  not  discov- 
ered, but  the  presence  and  use  of  which  transforms  a  place  The 
too  often  looked  upon  as  an  asylum  for  dead  things^  and  for  naii!*^° 
the  idle  wanderings  of  the  mentally  fatigued,  to  a  place  of 
living  ideas  and  intellectual  profit. 

Through  the  co-operation  just  mentioned,  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  evenings   during  the  fall,    winter,   and   spring,   on  vuitors 
Saturday  mornings,  and  on  all  public  holidays,  lectures   on  i*^^ 
various  subjects  of  natural  science  are  here  given  to  adults.   Haii. 
To  say  that  the  hall  is  frequently  filled  gives  the  impression 
of  quantity ;  but,  should  we  mention  the  names  of  the  lecturers, 
you  would  perceive  that  the  people  gather  to  listen  to  speakers 
that  are  something  more  than  entertaining. 

Biological  science  has  well  established  the  fact  that,  as 
certainly  as  animals  tend  to  gather  around  a  fixed  type,  just 
so  certainly  do  certain  individual  animals  depart  from  that 
type.  While  a  large  number  of  adult  men  may  gather  to  the 
allurements  of  the  lecture  hall,  there  is  nevertheless  a  large 
number  that  do  not  respond  to  this  particular  form  of  attrac-  V">*<;" 

^  *  ttudying 

tion.  In  short,  some  people  do  not  enjoy  hstenmg  to  others:  spedmens. 
they  prefer  to  observe  for  themselves;  and  it  is  largely  for 
these,  as  well  as  for  teachers  and  pupils,  that  the  city  of  New 
York  is  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  trustees  of  the  Museum 
and  to  appropriate  generously  toward  the  maintenance  of 
this  institution.  Were  the  American  Museum  a  mere  storage 
place  for  the  ghastly  products  of  the  taxidermist's  so-called 
art,  for  the  rejecta  of  government  exhibits,  a  plant  for  the 
retardation  of  the  natural  and  often  most  beneficent  processes 
of  decay,  or  a  final  repository  for  those  more  enduring  ob- 
jects of  stone  and  clay  that  short-sighted  man  has  so  often 
removed  from  their  natural  environment, — were  the  Museum 
really  this,  I  should  feel  obliged  to  advise  the  trustees  that  it 
was  not  worth  their  support;  and  most  certainly  it  would  be 
a  difficult  task  to  argue,  "How  Adult  Education  might  be 
furthered  thereby." 

Happily,  however,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Museum 
to  divest  itself  of  tradition,  and  to  postpone  the  collecting 
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of  specimens  until  it  could  first  collect  facts.     Thus,  at  the 
Eruption  of   rcpoit  of  volcauic  disturbances  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  geol- 
Mt.  PeWe.     Qg^^i  Qf  ^e  Museum,  Dr.  E.  O.  Hovey,  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  Martinique  with  instructions  to  collect  facts  and 
with  permission  to  announce  these  facts  for  the  edtication  of 
adults  through  any  channel  that  he  might  elect.     I  think  I 
am  right  when  I  state  that  his  report  as  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  was  the  first  thoroughly  trustworthy  scientific 
account  of  the  disaster  that  reached  the  public.     Is  authori- 
tative publication  not  as  much  the  function  of  a  museum  as 
the  exhibition  of  specimens?     Later  on,   when  Mont   Pel6e 
The  "spine"  was  reported  as  being  again  restless,  our  representative  was 
ofMt.PeWe.  g^g^jj  despatched;  and  the  Museum  is  now  distributing  to 
the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  world  transpar- 
encies illustrating  the  ejection  by  the  mountain  of  this  stu- 
pendous obelisk  of  volcanic  rock,  a  mountain  in  itself,  ascend- 
ing in  a  few  weeks*  time  to  an  elevation  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  crater,  and  then  crumbling  away  in  a  mass  of 
debris. 
Map  of  For  years  historians  and  men  of  science  have  discussed  the 

^^"*  possible  relations  existing  between  the  early  inhabitants  of 
wertcrn  America  and  various  east  Asiatic  tribes.  An  occasional  find 
America.  ^£  j^^^^  ^^  discovcry  of  a  peculiar  boat,  a  supposed  physical 
or  linguistic  resemblance  between  the  natives  of  Alaska  and 
Siberia,  have  been  brought .  forward  in  evidence.  President 
Jesup,  perceiving  that  facts  rather  than  theories  were  nec- 
essary for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  knowing  the  in- 
terest that  adults  would  take  in  the  matter,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion— nay,  sent  a  score  of  expeditions — along  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  the  north  Pacific,  first,  to  collect  facts,  and, 
second,  to  collect  material. 

The  publication  of  the  results  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific 
Expedition  has  preceded  the  installation  of  the  specimens 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  display  of  tjiese  specimens  with- 
out the  facts  would  merely  satisfy  idle  curiosity;  and  an  in- 
stitution given  over  to  this  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  edu- 
cational. Moreover,  it  is  the  printed  matter  that  accompa- 
nies the  specimens  (I  do  not  mean  "labels,*' but  I  do  mean 
full  and  complete  information)  that  gives  a  museum  the  right 
to  use  the  adjective  "educational.'*     Here,  for  example,  are 
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two  kayaks,  one  from  Siberia,  the  other  from  the  Eskimo  of  Kayaks. 
America.     They  are  of  the  same  pattern,  and  indicate  that 
Asiatic  tribes  must  have  come  in  contact  with  the  American 
Eskimo.     The  harpoons  of  the  two  people  are  of  the  same  ""t*****"- 
type,  and  the  basketry  of  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  ^^•^**'- 
and  Alaska  is  strikingly  like  that  of  the  tribes  of  Siberia. 

If  time  permitted,  I  might  describe  the  field-work  of  Chap-  f^'^J^^ 
man,  now  in  the  Bahamas,  of  Laufer  in  China,  of  Pepper  the  field, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  South-west,  of  Batty  in  Mexico,  Indian*  oi 
of  Smith  in  British  Columbia,  of  Stone  in  Alaska,  and  of  Brown  g^^^  7 
in  Patagonia.  British 

And  now,  if  you  please,  an  example  of  how  descriptive  Columbia, 
matter  may  change  that  which  merely  astounds  into  that 
which  becomes  a  potent  educational  agent.  Were  this  cross-  ^**b^^ 
section  of  the  big  tree  merely  marked  Sequoia  gigantea, 
it  would  have  some  educational  value,  of  about  the  same 
quality  and  quantity  that  would  attach  to  the  exhibition  of 
a  giant  at  an  ordinary  circus.  This  specimen,  however,  per- 
forms a  deal  of  silent  teaching.  The  visitor  is  told  that  the 
tree  was  cut  down  in  1892,  that  the  yearly  growth  appears 
as  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  and  that  by  coimting  the  rings 
from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  we  find  that  the  tree  was  a 
seedling  in  the  sixth  century  (550  a.d.).  The  respective  cen- 
turies of  growth  are  indicated  by  the  small  black  cards,  and 
important  historical  events,  in  proper  sequence,  are  indicated 
by  labels  as  seen  along  the  upper  row. 

The  lower  labels,  at  the  left,  give  the  names  and  time  of  q^^^ 
eminent  men  of  science,  the  establishment  of  various  sden-  iwflet. 
tific  schools,  the  issue  of  important  scientific  announcements, 
and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  scientific  expeditions. 
This  is  not  all.  A  guide  leaflet  hangs  near  by,  giving  on  twenty- 
eight  pages  a  description  of  all,  and,  incidentally,  a  brief 
history  of  biology.  The  fact  that  the  pamphlet,  like  many 
others  in  the  Museum,  is  not  abused^  but  is  literally  worn  out 
by  good  use,  so  that  it  must  be  replaced  frequently,  is  a  suiB- 
dent  index  that  the  efforts  of  the  Museum  to  educate  the 
adult  are  appreciated. 

The  adult  is  more   interested  in  matters  of  current  inter- 

Exhibit  of 

est,  the  child  in  past  events.     Thus  an  exhibit  illustrating  coitooboU 
the  depredations  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  will  attract  and  weerii. 
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Relief  map 
of  Japan, 
Korea,  and 
Manchuria. 


Four' toed 
hcMTse. 


Zebra. 
WUda: 


Reindeer  of 
Siberia. 

WUd  turkey. 


Books  in 

Exhibition 

Halls. 


instruct  a  hundred  adults,  while  it  is  not  noticed  by  the  av- 
erage child. 

We  have  been  censured  for  preparing  a  large  relief  map 
of  Japan,  Korea,  and  Manchuria,  placing  this  in  one  of  our 
Exhibition  Halls,  and  indicating  thereon  from  day  to  day 
the  movements  of  the  contending  races.  It  is  said  that  this 
is  foreign  to  the  function  of  a  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
but,  pray,  what  public  institution  should  provide  accurate 
information  respecting  the  passable  and  impassable  barriers 
of  ocean,  mountain,  and  river  that  characterize  this  area? 
Is  it  true  that  science  is  to  deal  with  man  not  in  the  historic, 
but  only  in  the  prehistoric? 

Any  particular  event  that  draws  people  to  the  metropolis 
can  be  used  as  a  means  for  wholesome  instruction.  The  time 
of  the  Horse  Show  is  the  time  to  make  a  special  exhibit  of  the 
series  of  prehistoric  animals,  leading  up  to  the  single-fingered, 
single-toed  horse  of  to-day.  It  pays  to  remove  zebras,  quag- 
gas,  asses,  etc.,  from  their  cases,  to  place  them  in  a  single  hall 
by  themselves,  and  to  prepare  descriptive  matter  for  the  par- 
ticular class  of  transient  visitors  that  will  come  to  the  city 
at  this  time.  The  newspapers  wilhngly  co-operate  in  all 
such  work,  and  extend  your  plan  of  instruction.  At  Christ- 
mas time  we  have  arranged  special  exhibits  of  reindeer,  and 
at  Thanksgiving  time  the  varieties  of  the  Mexican  bird  that 
at  the  Conquest  was  thought  by  the  Europeans  to  come  from 
India,  and  that  later  the  New  Englanders  thought  to  come 
from  Turkey.  The  periodic  exhibition  of  new  material,  or 
of  old  material  readapted,  does  much  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion, by  far  too  prevalent,  that  there  is  no  profit  in  visiting 
a  museum  more  than  once. 

The  popular  magazines  frequently  contain  articles,  well 
written  and  often  richly  illustrated,  upon  various  outdoor 
subjects.  The  editors  of  these  magazines  are  distributing 
information  about  natural  phenomena  which  is  prepared  in 
a  most  attractive  form, — so  attractive,  indeed,  that  it  pays 
to  remove  such  articles  bodily  and  have  the  binder  put  them 
into  covers,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  Exhibition  Halls, 
near  appropriate  material.  It  was  predicted  that  books  un- 
watched  would  soon  disappear,  but  really  the  loss  is  so  small 
that  it  is  negligible. 
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To  reach  and  satisfy  the  attention  of  the  adult,  the  Museum 
has  discouraged  the  printing  of  guides;  that  is,  the  printing  Photo  of 
of  mere  invoices.  It  is  felt  that  much  more  can  be  accom-  ^f^l^^ 
plished  by  the  publication  of  readable  treatises  upon  certain 
general  themes  than  by  the  tabulation  of  objects  displayed. 
Thus  a  publication  on  the  local  butterflies,  illustrated  by 
certain  Museum  specimens,  becomes  useful  not  to  the  visitor 
alone,  but  for  all  interested  in  the  territory  around  New  York. 
Indeed,  I  believe  this  publication  would  find  general  use  here 
in  New  England.  In  the  same  way  a  so-called  guide  leaflet 
on  '*The  Musical  Instruments  of  the  Incas"  might  be  read 
as  profitably  at  the  home  as  at  the  Museum.  We  have  orders 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  for  copies  of  these  publi- 
cations. Ultimately  a  wide  range  of  scientific  subjects  will  be 
covered  by  these  publications. 

On  the  return  to  the  Museum  of  the  various  field   parties 
large  collections  of  photographic  negatives,   often  from   re-  photograph 
mote  localities,  come  into  our  possession ;  and  it  is  here  again  °'  ^•*'*™ 
that  the  Museum  attempts  to  reach  the  adult.     Prints,  is- 
sued gratis  by  the  Museum,  of  the  country  around  Vladivos- 
tok, of  groups  of  Koreans  and  Japanese  life,  and  of  various 
Russian  tribes,  have  been  used  extensively  by  the  illustrated 
papers   of   America   and    Europe.     Should    there   be   trouble 
between   Brazil  and   Peru,   we  could  supply,   on  very  short  viewoi 
notice,  a  series  of  authoritative  illustrations  of  the  territory  ^"^**" 
in  dispute;  and  the  same  would  hold  true  for  many  other 
countries.     Is  this  not  the  extension  of  education  to  the  adult  ? 

From  year  to  year  there  have  been  accumulated  at  the 
Museum  many  thousands  of  lantern  slides  covering  a  wide  Photograph 
range  of  subjects,  but  lying  idle,  of  course,  the  greater  part  ^^^ 
of  the  time.  Within  a  few  months  these  have  been  reassem- 
bled, and  the  Museum  offers  to  any  organization  that  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  condition  of  man  (i)  the  use  of  one 
of  its  lecture  halls,  (2)  the  use  of  a  stereopticon  and  operator, 
(3)  the  use  of  any  slides  that  may  be  selected  (at  times  we  have 
made  new  ones  gratis),  (4)  if  required,  the  services  of  a  lect- 
urer. On  this  plan  a  person  interested  in  some  social  organ- 
ization may  invite,  for  example,  the  employees  of  a  cotton 
mill  to  visit  the  Museum,  either  on  an  afternoon  or  evening 
as  may  suit  their  convenience.     They  will  find  an  intelligent 
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A  cotton       attendant  awaiting  their  arrival,  they  will  spend  a  little  time 

^^^^'       '    in  such  parts  of  the  building  as  may  especially  interest  them, 

and,  finally,  they  will  sit  down  to  an  illustrated  lecture  on 

the  cotton  industries  or  such  other  subject  as  may  be  selected 

by  their  leader. 

In  any  large  museum  there  is  an  enormous  accumulation 

of  duplicate  material  too  poor  to  display  and  apparently  too 

good  to  throw  away.     The  Museum  has  made  an  effort  to 

find  some  work  for  these  idle  things  to  do,  and  we  are  not  quite 

A  messenger  si^-e  but  that  this  worlc  is  now  more  important  than  that  per- 

Mu^^*  *    formed    by    regular    exhibition    material.     These    duplicates 

with  have  led  us  to  annoimce  that  the  Museum  is  prepared  to  issue 

°^*     (through  its  own  messengers)  a  number  of  small  collections, 

for  example: — 

A  few  of  the  Native  Birds  of  Winter. 
Acircuiatin  Commou  Minerals  and  Rocks. 

couISon  *^  A  few  typical   Insects. 

Tx)x.  Thtf  Starfish  and  its  Relatives. 

The  Every-day  Life  of  the  Aztecs. 

Oiu-  Common  MoUusks. 
^  ^    ,  ^  The  Native  Squirrels. 

it^"  The  Birds  of  Spring. 

The  demand  for  these  collections  on  the  part  of  the  public 
schools  (over  one  hundred  are  now  distributed  in  various 
parts  of  the  city)  has  been  such  as  to  prevent,  until  now,  the 
extension  of  the  work  to  the  many  and  various  organizations 
and  institutions  designed  to  put  adults  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing themselves.  But  the  methods  that  we  have  adopted  for 
schools  may  be  adapted  easily  to  institutions,  factories,  and 
organizations. 

The  collections  are  no  longer  made  up  from  duplicate  ma- 
terial. The  demand  is  such  that  we  are  obliged  to  piu-chase 
much  that  is  wanted,  and  we  strive  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
particular  case.  We  have  frequently  temporarily  drawn  on 
our  regular  exhibition  material,  feeling  that  a  special  ex- 
pressed need  of  a  smaller  number  is  worth  more  than  a  gen- 
erally implied  need  of  the  mass.  Many  of  the  collections 
now  in  circulation  could  not  be  improved,  were  they  designed 
for  adults.  The  group  of  spring  birds,  for  example,  with  its 
descriptive  labels,   would  doutless  be  acceptable  in  almost 
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any  place  of  gathering.     May  I  read  some  of  the  descriptive 
matter  that  accompanies  one  of  the  collections? 

Soon  (at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  schools)  we  plan 
to  change  the  character  of  the  collections,  adapting  some  of 
them  more  to  the  special  needs  of  adults.  Collections  illus- 
trating the  process  of  coal  formation,  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, the  behavior  of  bacteria,  and  many  similar  exhibits, 
at  once  suggest  themselves.  The  fact  that  the  speci- 
mens are  loaned,  and  for  a  period  only,  adds  to  their  edu- 
cational value.  If  I  wished  my  neighbor  to  read  a  book, 
I  should  loan,  not  give  it  to  him.  Moreover,  a  collection 
circulating  goes  to  far  more  than  would  come  to  it.  Twelve 
different  collections,  if  circulating,  will  reach  twelve  times 
twelve.  The  circulation,  moreover,  brings  the  Museum's 
agents  (men  trained  for  the  work)  immediately  and  frequently 
in  touch  with  the  people  we  wish  to  meet  and  of  whom  we 
wish  to  learn;  and  we  feel  that  every  specimen  loaned  is  an 
invitation  in  itself  to  the  one  seeing  it  to  visit  the  Museum. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  small  instructive  and  frequently 
renewed  exhibits  placed  in  railway  stations,  hotel  corridors,  a  fitting 
and  other  places  of  enforced  leisure,  would  prove  instru- 
mental in  conveying  information  to  a  class  that  at  present 
is  reached  in  no  other  way.  I  am  sorry  to  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  this  phase  of  educational  work  before 
meeting  you,  but  it  may  be  thought  worthy  of  attention  at 
some  subsequent  session. 
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3.     ADULT  EDUCATION. 

BY  MELVIL  DEWEY,   DIRECTOR  NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  spoke  several  times  in  this  hall 
on  topics  closely  allied  to  what  our  programme  to-day  calls 
*' Adult  Education."  I  recognize  several  faces  to-day  of  those 
who  remember  how  heretical  some  of  those  views  were  es- 
teemed. Till  recent  years  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  estab- 
lished colleges  and  universities  to  sneer  at  the  efforts  to  pop- 
ularize higher  education.  Most  of  them  self -complacently 
assumed  that  one  must  be  a  charlatan  or  at  least  impracticable 
if  he  dared  to  try  to  give  to  those  outside  college  walls  a  share 
of  the  knowledge  and  culture  of  which  they  were  the  recog- 
nized custodians.  But  the  world  moves.  It  was  to  me  a 
great  delight  to  hear  this  morning  the  greatest  person  who 
has  ever  guided  the  greatest  of  our  American  universities 
say  so  plainly  how  much  Harvard  is  interested  in  these  mod- 
em efforts  in  behalf  of  adult  education.  I  came  to-day  to  tell 
you  very  briefly  something  of  our  New  York  plans.  To  those 
interested  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  send  our  fuller  printed  in- 
formation. 

I  am  director  of  the  first  regularly  organized  State  depart- 
ment devoted  to  the  interests  of  adult  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it, 
home  education.  Fifteen  years  ago,  on  taking  office  as  the 
executive  officer  for  higher  and  secondary  education  in  New 
York,  my  first  work  was  to  repeal  eighty-seven  laws  extend- 
ing back  over  a  century  and  to  rewrite  in  a  single  law  what 
we  think  a  better  conception  of  the  State's  relation  to  educa- 
tion. In  it  we  recognize  more  fully  than  has  been  done  by 
any  other  State  or  nation,  and  yet  not  as  fully  as  should  now 
be  done,  the  fact  that  education  is  in  two  parts,  each  equally 
deserving  the  fostering  care  and  liberal  support  of  the  State. 
School  education  has  five  distinct  divisions:  elementary, 
including  kindergarten,  primary  and  grammar  school;  sec- 
ondary, including  high  schools  and  academies;  college;  pro- 
fessional and  technical  schools;  university.  The  first  three 
are  for  general  education,  regardless  of  the  specific  career  of 
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the  student.  The  professional  and  technical  schools  train 
for  particular  callings.  The  university  as  the  crown  of  the 
system  we  define  as  follows: — 

"Universities"  are  endowed  and  chartered  institutions 
with  examining  and  degree-conferring  powers,  which  give 
courses  leading  to  higher  degrees  in  the  general  or  philosophic 
faculty  and  in  not  less  than  three  special  schools,  and  which 
have  faculties,  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and  other 
equipment  and  facilities  adequate  for  specialized  instruction 
of  students  prepared  by  previous  college  training,  and  for 
conserving,  advancing,  and  disseminating  knowledge  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  by  research  and  publication. 

America  has  spent  countless  millions  on  these  five  kinds  of 
schools,  and  is  each  year  wisely  spending  more  liberally, 
because  they  have  returned  many-fold  their  cost,  whether  we 
consider  it  on  the  side  of  material  prosperity  or  on  the  higher 
planes.  But  only  a  pitifully  small  per  cent,  of  our  children 
get  beyond  the  elementary  schools.  Vastly  smaller  is  the 
portion  that  reach  any  of  the  higher  institutions.  But  we 
know  that  knowledge  is  power;  that  all  civilization  bases  its 
success  on  the  cumulative  wisdom  that  is  preserved  and  passed 
on  in  print ;  that  it  pays  better  than  any  other  investment  to 
disseminate  the  knowledge,  the  information,  which  increases 
material  prosperity;  and  that  it  pays  still  better  to  give  the  in- 
spiration which  is  less  tangible,  but  more  valuable,  and  .builds 
the  character  which  makes  men  and  nations  great.  The 
schools  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  their  students  find 
attendance  on  the  school  their  major  occupation  in  life.  We 
are  facing  the  problem  of  how  to  give  information  and  inspi- 
ration to  the  larger  class  that  are  compelled  to  earn  their 
living  and  of  necessity  must  make  education  their  minor,  not 
their  major  concern,  and  get  what  they  can  in  evenings 
and  holidays.  Eight  words  sum  up  my  credo,  *  ^Higher  edu- 
cation for  adults,  at  home,  through  life.'*  The  civilized  world 
has  conceded  that  elementary  education  belongs  to  every 
child  bom  into  it.  The  new  thought  is  that  higher  education 
as  well  is  his  birthright.  The  schools  were  chiefly  for  the 
young.  The  new  education  is  for  young  and  old  alike.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  that  it  is  given  to  those  who  are  not 
in  school,  but  at  home,  and  that  it  lasts  not  for  a  limited 
course  in  youth,  but  all  through  life. 
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My  chief  thought  to  lay  before  you  is  the  danger  of  seeing 
only  one  side  of  this  large  question.  It  is  natural  that  each 
man  who  discusses  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  specialist  shall 
think  of  his  spoke  as  constituting  the  whole  wheel,  and  as- 
sume that  adult  education  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  one  method 
with  which  he  is  specially  connected.  If  a  school  man,  he 
will  think  of  summer,  evening,  and  vacation  schools,  or  will 
have  the  broader  idea  of  teaching  by  correspondence.  If 
a  librarian,  the  reading  of  books  is  his  panacea  for  all  evils. 
If  an  artist,  pictures,  statuary,  beautiful  gardens,  are  the  good 
things  he  urges  on  us  as  the  great  need  for  disseminating 
culture.  If  a  scientist,  the  laboratory  and  museum,  with 
all  the  lessons  they  have  to  teach,  are  put  before  us  with  glow- 
ing colors.  The  lecturer  will  tell  us  of  the  enthusiasm  aroused, 
the  stimulus  for  reading  and  thought,  and  is  satisfied  that 
adult  education  lies  in  a  great  system  of  popular  lectures.  In 
New  York  we  have  developed  in  the  last  ten  years  a  wonder- 
ful work  in  study  clubs.  We  have  over  six  hundred  scat- 
tered through  the  State,  registered  as  doing  ten  or  more  con- 
secutive weeks  of  systematic  study  on  some  worthy  subject, 
and  therefore  counted  by  us  as  part  of  the  State's  educational 
machinery.  There  is  a  wonderful  field  for  adult  education 
which  has  been  little  worked  in  this  direction.  The  advo- 
cates of  all  these  measures  are  right ;  but  we  should  fuse  them 
together,  and  recognize  home  education  as  taking  its  equal 
place  beside  school  education.  It  curiously  is,  like  the  other, 
in  five  distinct  divisions:  libraries,  museums,  study  clubs, 
extension  teaching,  tests  and  credentials.  Libraries  include 
not  only  reference,  lending,  and  newspaper  departments, 
but  also  all  reading  of  the  conventional  symbols  which  we  call 
print.  Museums  include  not  only  galleries  of  painting  and 
statuary,  or  collections  of  scientific  specimens  or  articles  of 
historic  interest,  but  all  the  help  that  comes  from  reading  the 
natural  language  without  the  intervention  of  conventional 
symbols.  A  piece  of  statuary  in  a  public  park  belongs  as 
much  in  this  museum  group  as  if  under  a  roof,  and  the  park 
itself  is  perhaps  a  finer  work  of  art  than  the  picture  in  the 
gallery.  Clubs  include  the  whole  field  of  mutual  help  where 
two  or  more  with  a  common  purpose  come  together,  and  by 
a  subtle  mental  chemistry  think  and  say  things  in  company 
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which  would  never  come  to  them  alone.  It  covers  not  only 
the  registered  study  club,  as  in  our  State  system,  but  reading 
circles,  debating  societies,  and  all  these  agencies  for  mutual 
help.  Extension  teaching  includes  university  extension 
courses,  lectures,  summer,  vacation,  and  evening  schools, 
private  classes,  correspondence  teaching,  and  every  agency 
where  a  leader  helps  on  the  student  outside  the  regular  schools. 
Remembering  that  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  sermons 
delivered  weekly  are  in  this  group,  it  must  be  placed  next  in 
importance  to  the  influence  easily  first;  which  is  reading. 
The  fifth  and  least  important  division  of  home  education  is 
the  tests  and  credentials  foimd  necessary  the  world  over  for 
a  majority  of  people,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  up  to  systematic, 
continuous  work, — a  kind  of  intellectual  yardstick  that  meas- 
ures how  much  they  have  done,  full  of  evils  and  dangers,  and 
yet  indispensable. 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  found  this  classification  to  cover 
the  whole  field  exhaustively.  The  library  is  first,  most  im- 
portant, and  the  natural  centre  round  which  the  rest  group 
themselves.  It  is  here  we  must  look  for  the  development 
of  this  supremely  important  subject.  I  speak  not  as  a  libra- 
rian, but  from  the  standpoint  of  education.  No  movement 
in  human  interest  has  met  with  such  a  wide-spread  commenda- 
tion, so  little  opposition,  so  liberal  State  and  general  appro- 
priations, so  favorable  legislation,  so  munificent  private  gifts. 
The  danger  is  in  narrowing  the  work  of  the  library  to  fit  its 
etymology.  In  the  minds  of  the  ablest  leaders  it  is  no  longer 
merely  a  question  of  books  and  reading,  but  the  library  is 
the  home  for  museum,  study  club,  extension  teaching,  and  all 
phases  of  home  education.  Every  self-respecting  community 
has  a  school  as  the  first  essential  of  its  community  life.  In 
this  State,  as  nowhere  else  on  the  planet,  the  time  has  come 
when  every  community  has  a  library  as  much  as  it  has  a  post- 
office,  a  school,  and  a  church.  The  idea  is  spreading  with 
great  rapidity.  My  message  to-day  to  those  interested  in 
adult  education  is  this.  Recognize  its  fivefold  character 
and  its  essential  unity.  Avoid  duplicating  agencies,  as  it 
divides  strength  and  increases  expenses.  Support  local  public 
libraries  more  and  more  liberally,  and  help  on  the  growth 
which  is  step  by  step  following  exactly  in  the  track  of  the  pub- 
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lie  school  development  of  this  country.  Broaden  the  concep- 
tions of  what  the  library  means,  and  settle  the  rival  claims 
for  different  methods  of  adult  education  by  adopting  all,  with 
the  library  as  the  best  and  most  economical  administrative 
centre,  and  then  using  in  each  community  or  for  each  family 
the  method  that  then,  there,  and  to  it  will  bring  the  best 
results. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  TENDENCY  OF  MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER 
ARTS  TOWARD  INDIVIDUALISM  RATHER  THAN 
COLLECTIVISM. 

BY   EDWARD   ATKINSON,    SC.D.  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  dealing  with  a  subject  that  will  require  the  application  of 
statistics,  I  will  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  fully  comprehend 
the  danger  of  averages  covering  great  numbers,  and  especially 
the  danger  of  per  capita  computations;  but  I  also  fully  com- 
prehend the  danger  in  dealing  with  aggregates  and  with  the 
huge  figures  in  which  the  national  census  is  summarized. 
Both  methods  are  necessary  to  any  deductions  from  census 
figures;  but  both  methods  must,  when  possible,  be  qualified 
by  personal  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  in  relation  to  the 
arts  and  industries  which  are  to  be  treated. 

One  word  upon  the  danger  of  aggregates.  The  national 
census  of  manufactures  shows  a  vast  increase  in  the  alleged 
aggregate  value  between  the  dates  1880,  1890,  and  1900,  or 
any  earlier  date.  Many  political  speeches  have  been  made, 
illustrated  by  these  figures.  They  are  paraded  by  the  advo- 
cates of  high  tariff  in  proof  of  great  prosperity,  which  they 
attribute  to  the  system  of  high  protection.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  comparisons  are  worthless;  and  yet  the  census  of  man- 
ufactures is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  any  real  student 
of  statistical  science.  The  reason  why  the  aggregate  value 
of  manufactures  of  the  United  States  listed  in  1900  at  over 
thirteen  billions  of  dollars  ($13,000,000,000)  is  worthless, 
either  in  itself  or  for  comparison  with  previous  periods,  is 
due  to  the  duplications  and  triplications  of  the  same  subject. 
Under  the  head  of  "Textiles,"  the  value  of  Cloth  appears; 
under  the  head  of  ** Clothing,*'  the  Cloth  is  repeated.     The 
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list  is  full  of  repetitions  of  the  same  subject  in  various  forms, 
but  at  the  gross  value  of  each  particular  form.* 

Another  reason  why  the  compilation  is  worthless  even  for 
comparison  with  any  previous  period,  although  both  may 
appear  to  be  in  the  same  form,  is  that  arts  are  brought  in  to 
the  later  compilations  that  were  not  computed  in  the  earlier. 

And,  again,  arts,  like  meat  packing,  now  counting  in  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  hardly  existed  twenty  (20)  years  ago,  when 
butchering  and  its  product  were  not  included.  It  follows 
that  every  one  of  these  tables  must  be  used  with  careful  judg- 
ment and  full  knowledge  of  the  subjects. 

Again,  in  the  valuation  of  capital.  Real  Estate  and  Build- 
ings are  given  in  one  column.  Machinery  and  Tools  in  another, 
and  the  Quick  or  Active  Capital  in  the  third.  For  reasons 
given  by  the  superintendent  the  estimate  of  Real  Estate 
and  Buildings  is  practically  worthless.  Many  Arts  are  con- 
ducted in  leased  buildings  of  which  no  valuation  was  made. 
The  estimate  of  Quick  Capital,  Stocks  on  Hand,  and  the  like, 
and  Cash  used  in  the  business  vary  season  by  season,  and  are 

*One  of  the  most  consptcoous  instances  of  this  misuse  of  statistics  has  been  presented  in  a 
recent  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Shaw. 

After  carefully  avoiding  duplications  oi  tfie  products  of  the  farm,  he  proves  that  these  prod- 
ucts, omitting  grain  fed  to  animals,  amount  to  four  thousand  million  dollars  (|4,ooo,ooo,ooo). 
But  the  animals  fed  on  grain  are  as  much  a  farm  product  as  the  grain,  and,  if  the  product  of  the 
great  meat-packing  and  canning  factories  is  added  to  his  estimate,  it  raises  it  to  at  least  five 
thousand  million  dollars  (l5,ooo,ooo,ooo). 

But  Mr.  Shaw  then  dtes  the  product  of  Manufactures  at  thirteen  thousand  million  dollars 
(|i3,ooo,ooo,ooo),  and  holds  that  out  as  a  brilliant  picture. 

If  the  products  of  the  fonn  are  removed  from  this  category  and  all  the  other  duplications 
regarded,  the  net  product  of  Manufactures  is  not  over  forty  (40)  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate,  or,  in 
round  figures,  five  thousand  million  dollars  (15,000,000,000).  But  this  total  is  at  factory  and 
workshop  valuations. 

If  The  farm  value  of  our  products  of  the  field $5,000,000,000 

The  factory  value  (rf  our  manufactures 5,000,000,000 

The  value  of  metals  at  the  mines,  smelting  works,  and  furnaces,  now  ap- 
proximately       1,000,000,000 

be  added,  we  get  a  total  <A $1 1,000,000,000 

But  this  total  again  is  muleading.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  cost  of  Transportation 
and  the  cost  of  Distribution  by  MerchanU.  Adding  these  items,  we  reach  the  value  of  the  annual 
products  at  the  point  of  final  consumption. 

By  several  methods,  each  sustaining  the  other,  I  have  reached  an  aggregate  much  larger  than 
any  other.  I  make  it  on  a  population  of  eighty  millions  (80,000,000)  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars*  worth  per  head,  or  $18,000,000,000, —  a  sum  that  lew  can  comprehend;  but,  when 
we  bring  this  down  to  the  individual  and  the  fomily,  it  tells  another  story. 

One  in  each  3.60  is  occupied  in  the  work  for  which  these  figures  stand. 

On  this  analysis  we  find  that  the  average  product  of  all  who  take  any  part  in  this  work  is  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  ($sH)' 

By  so  much  as  some  enjoy  more  must  others  enjoy  less  if  that  is  the  measure  of  all  that  is 
produced. 
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SO  much  at  variance  in  different  arts  as  again  to  be  useless  for 
any  comparison. 

The  valuation  of  Machinery  and  Tools  may  be  accepted  as 
nearer  the  mark,  and  sufficiently  close  to  be  of  great  use  in 
deductive  statistics.  But  in  some  cases  machinery  is  hired 
by  the  manufacturer  of  which  the  value  is  not  given.  The 
table  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  of  their  wages 
has  been  more  accurately  computed,  and  may  be  applied  to 
deductive  purposes  without  any  misgiving.  The  same  is 
measurably  true  in  respect  to  the  valuation  of  the  annual 
product  at  the  factory  and  the  workshop. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  myself  never  made  use  of  any 
similar  census  data  as  a  basis  of  final  judgment  without  apply- 
ing my  own  knowledge  of  several  different  arts  or  conspicu- 
ous manufactures  to  a  test  of  the  census  figixres.  For  instance, 
knowing  the  cotton  manufacture  thoroughly  and  having  taken 
the  census  of  1880  in  this  art,  I  can  compare  private  compila- 
tions of  the  value  of  machinery,  number  of  persons  employed, 
average  wages,  and  value  of  product  to  the  general  results 
in  order  to  verify  them,  it  being  a  rule  that  one  may  take 
the  specific  records  of  a  large  print-doth  mill  and  may  be  sub- 
stantially assured  that  the  figures  of  perhaps  one-half  the 
cotton  manufactures  may  so  closely  correspond  to  the  con- 
ditions of  one  or  two  mills  as  to  make  the  comparison  of  the 
census  of  the  large  number  with  the  single  mill  of  sufficiently 
accurate  test  to  justify  both.  The  same  is  true  of  many  other 
arts. 

With  this  introduction  as  to  method,  I  submit  the  subse- 
quent analysis  as  one  that  may  suffice  to  prove  a  tendency 
on  absolute  grounds,  even  if  slight  variations  from  particular 
conclusions  should  be  allowed  for.  I  am  myself  satisfied 
that  the  deductions  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  analysis 
of  the  census  of  1900  will  be  justified,  and  that  they  consti- 
tute a  rule. 

Let  me  here  remark,  by  the  way,  that  we  were  fortunate 
in  the  appointment  of  Director  Merriam  as  the  chief  of  the 
Census  Bureau  of  1900.  He  made  a  true  selection  of  the 
heads  of  the  division.  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  who  had  charge 
of  the  Division  of  Manufactures,  now  the  director  of  the 
Census  Bureau  at  Washington,  possesses  most  tmusual  quali- 
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fications  for  the  serNace.  Mr.  L.  G.  Powers,  who  was  and  is 
the  head  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  is  a  man  of  statisti- 
cal genius,  whose  works  on  Western  Agriculture  are  among 
the  most  valuable  ever  issued ;  and  the  same  rule  of  good  judg- 
ment in  selecting  men  of  experience  and  capacity  was  carried 
throughout  the  whole  work. 

Referring  to  tables  in  the  Appendix  for  more  exact  data, 
it  appears,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  that,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  a  little  over  seventy-six  millions  (76,000,000),  twenty- 
nine  millions  (29,000,000)  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations ; 
that  is  to  say,  working  for  payment  in  wages,  earnings  or 
profits  in  money,  the  proportion  being  one  in  each  2.60  of 
the  population.  The  family  group  is  a  fraction  under  five 
(5)  persons.  If  we  take  out  from  the  number  of  those  oc- 
cupied for  gain  the  customary  ten  (10)  per  cent,  whose 
earnings  are  large  enough  to  enable  the  head  of  a  family  of 
five  to  support  that  number,  it  proves  that,  great  as  the  prod- 
uct of  this  country  is  relatively  to  other  countries,  it  is  yet 
so  small  that  two  persons  in  every  working  family  of  five 
must,  on  the  average,  be  kept  occupied  for  gain,  earning 
money  for  the  support  of  the  family;  and  this  is  wholly  aside 
from  the  arduous  household  work,  which  does  not  count  in 
the  census  of  occupations.  The  proportions  of  the  persons 
occupied  for  gain  are  as  follows : —  ' 


In    1880.  Percent, 

Agriculture 7,670,493  46.03 

Professional  service 597»334  346 

Personal  service 3,476,832  20.15 

Trade  and  transportation 1,810,258  19.63 

Manufacturing,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining     ....  3,837,112  10.73 

17.392,029  100. 


In   1890.  Percent 

Agriculture 9,013,336  39.65 

Professional  service 944i333  415 

Domestic  and  personal  service 4.360,577  19.18 

Trade  and  transportation 3,326,122  14.63 

Manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts 5,091,293  22.39 

22,735,661  100. 
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In   1900.  Percent. 

In  agriculture 10,438,219  35.65 

In  professional  service 1,264,737  4.32 

In  domestic  and  personal  service  .        5,691,746  1944 

In  trade  and  transportation 4,778,233  16.31 

In  manufacturing,  mechanic  arts,  and  min- 
ing       ' 7,112,987  24.28 

29,285,922  100. 

The  first  great  social  fact  which  must  impress  every  one 
who  can  derive  impressions  from  figures  is  that,  when  the 
heads  of  families  and  the  members  of  families  were  called 
upon  by  the  enumerators  not  only  to  give  the  numbers  in  the 
household,  but  what  each  person  did  for  a  living,  twenty- 
seven  (27)  per  cent,  could  only  reply  that  they  were  laborers; 
and,  when  we  add  those  who  could  only  reply  domestic  ser- 
vice and  waiters,  we  find  that  one-third  of  all  who  were  occu- 
pied for  gain — earning  money  for  the  support  of  families  in 
part  or  wholly — were  in  the  grade  of  laborers  or  in  domestic 
service. 

The  next  great  social  fact  which  is  developed  by  compari- 
son of  persons  occupied  for  gain  in  1880- 1890- 1900,  respec- 
tively, is  the  great  and  rapid  change  which  affects  the  social 
order  of  the  .whole  community. 

In  dealing  with  the  relative"  proportions  in  each  of  the  arts, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  probable — and,  according  to 
Superintendent  Walker,  almost  certain — that  a  part  of  the 
persons  who  classed  themselves  as  general  laborers  were  in 
fact  agricultural  laborers  during  a  part  of  the  year.  That 
would  make  but  a  slight  change,  and  would  affect  each  census 
in  about  the  same  proportions.  It  need  not  therefore  be 
regarded.  The  relative  proportion  in  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries, disregarding  fractions,  was  as  follows  :  — 

In  1870  nearly  50  per  cent. 
In  1880  nearly  44  per  cent. 
In  1890  nearly  40  per  cent. 
In  1900  nearly  36}  per  cent. 

If  this  reduction  varied  greatly  from  decade  to  decade,  the 
computation  might  be  doubted ;  but,  since  it  follows  a  regular 
course,  it  may  be  accepted  as  indicating  a  rule  which  is  con- 
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firmed  by  observation  of  the  facts.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
between  1870  and  1880  the  self -binding  harvester  came  into 
use.  Before  that  invention  six  or  seven  men  were  required 
to  each  harvester  to  tie  the  shocks  of  wheat.  After  its  com- 
plete application,  at  least  five  of  the  number  were  no  longer 
required. 

In  that  decade  the  number  of  farm  laborers  in  ratio  to 
farmers,  which  in  1870  was  about  even,  began  to  diminish. 
Subsequent  inventions  continued  to  reduce  the  ratio,  and  in 
1900  there  were  only  three  listed  as  farm  laborers  to  five 
listed  as  farmers,  but  to  the  number  may  be  added  men  listed 
as  general  laborers,  who  go  to  the  farms  in  the  harshest  season. 

This  change  in  occupation  has  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  the  Forum  for  April, 
1898,  quoted  by  Molinari  in  the  ** Society  of  To-morrow" 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).  I  have  added  the  data  of  1900  to  his 
table :— 

1870  1880  1890         1900 

Agriculture  and  fisheries 491.  i  460.3  396.5  356.5 

Liberal  professions 29.3  34.6  41.5         43.2 

Personal  and  domestic  service     ....    184.8  201.4  191. 8  194.4 

Manufactures 196.2  196.3  223.9  242.8 

Trade  and  transportation     .* 98.3  107.3  146.3  163.1 

The  main  point  to  be  observed  in  this  table  is  sustained  by 
observation,  and  by  the  other  deductions  given  in  the  treatise. 
The  diversion  of  farm  laborers  from  agriculture  tends  to  an 
orderly  and  continuous  increase  in  manufactures,  trade, 
and  transportation,  from  which  ensues  an  increase  in  profes- 
sional service;  while  the  proportion  in  personal  and  domestic 
service  varies  but  little.  Housekeepers  witness  the  difficulty 
in  finding  persons  willing  to  perform  domestic  service.  Time 
and  space  do  not  permit  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  relative 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  journalists,  photographers, 
piano-tuners,  printers,  and  other  occupations,  which  are 
very  striking. 

Do  not  these  changes  indicate  a  tendency  from  occupa- 
tions calling  mainly  for  the  exertion  of  physical  energy  to 
others  that  require  mental  energy  and  manual  dexterity? 
Do  not  these  higher  branches  of  industry  tend  to  the  devel- 
opment of  individualism? 
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Yet  in  this  decade  from  1890  to  1900  we  have  only  begun 
to  witness  the  diffusion  of  light,  heat,  and  power  by  electric- 
ity, the  telephone,  the  trolley,  the  bicycle,  the  automobile, 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  good  roads.  All  these  forces  may, 
and  probably  will,  exert  a  more  potent  social  influence  than 
the  application  of  steam,  water  power,  and  illuminating  gas 
worked  in  the  last  century. 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  an  extended  review  of  these 
new  forces. 

These  changes  in  the  proportion  of  occupations  suggest  in 
the  first  instance  a  profound  revolution  in  the  conduct  of  agri- 
culture. A  new  race  of  farmers  has  been  in  process  of  devel- 
opment since  1880,  bred  in  the  schools  which  have  been  so 
fully  established  throughout  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  then 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  agriculture  experiment 
stations,  which  are  doing  the  most  useful  and  effective  work 
now  going  on  in  this  country  while  attracting  perhaps  the 
least  attention.  These  men  are  cultivating  lessening  areas  of 
land  on  the  intensive  method  of  rotation  of  crops  and  with 
the  application  of  the  modern  mechanism  of  the  farm  and  the 
improved  tools  which  have  been  developed  more  rapidly  in 
this  period  than  ever  before.  The  effect  is  witnessed  in  larger 
crops  of  every  great  staple  at  a  lessening  cost  by  the  unit  of 
product  with  higher  wages  to  the  lessened  number  of  farm 
laborers.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  number  of  farm  la- 
borers is  less  than  the  number  of  farmers,  and,  even  if  we  add 
the  probable  number  of  general  laborers  who  work  on  farms 
a  part  of  the  year,  the  effective  force  of  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  might  be  more  equally  divided ;  but  the  farmer  is 
himself  a  laborer  in  the  highest  sense,  and  the  farm  laborer 
is  on  his  way  to  becoming  a  farmer. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  change  of  population  from  the 
field  to  the  town  and  the  increase  of  the  urban  population  is 
not  wholly  due  to  the  social  attraction  of  the  town  or  dty, 
but  is  due  to  the  same  influences  by  which  the  forces  of  the 
great  factories  are  lessened  relatively  year  by  year, — a  lessen- 
ing number  of  higher-grade  men  and  women  compass  the  in- 
creased product  at  a  lessened  cost.  The  cities  and  towns  there- 
fore attract  two  classes  from  the  field  and  the  forest.  First, 
a  class  of  men  and  women  who  have  (or  who  think  they  have) 
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a  capacity  beyond  that  which  is  offered  in  the  field,  and  who 
therefore  resort  to  the  town  or  city;  and  another,  second — 
perhaps  larger — body  of  men  and  women,  who,  not  finding 
themselves  equal  to  the  increasing  demands  of  the  field,  re- 
sort to  the  town  or  city  in  the  hope  of  finding  occupation 
within  their  capacity  or  willingness  to  perform.* 

The  chief  of  the  Census  Department  of  Manufactures  gives 
the  reasons  why  no  comparisons  can  be  made  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  establishments  by  comparing  the  figures  of 
1900  with  those  of  previous  decades.  He  also  states  that  in 
1900  the  data  are  only  approximate.  No  exact  definition  was 
given  of  what  constitutes  an  establishment.  Returns  were 
therefore  made  of  the  cobbler  shops  of  one  man  and  other 
hand  workers  of  like  kind ;  but  in  the  compilations  for  making 
up  the  statistics  of  manufactures  these  hand  trades  were  sepa- 

*I  am  also  fully  satisfied  that  the  common  impression  that  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
country  is  being  more  and  more  absorbed  by  multi-millionaires  is  erroneous.  The  wealth  that  ia 
in  the  possession  of  the  masters  of  these  great  fortunes  forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole. 
In  the  pyramid  it  would  be  represented  by  a  very  small  section  of  the  apex.  The  tendency  to  the 
accumulation  of  very  numerous  moderate  fortunes,  which  are  in  the  aggregate  vastly  greater  than 
those  of  the  multi-millionaires,  can  be  proved  by  analyzing  the  assessment  of  property  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation  in  cities  and  towns.  These  reports  give  the  ownership  of  real  estate  and  of 
tangible  personal  property, —  intangible  personal  property  mostly  escaping  taxation.  The  State 
returns,  however,  of  the  ownership  of  stocks  in  corporations  in  Massachusetts  give  further  prooC 
of  wide  distribution. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  figures  and  from  my  own  observation  I  feel  assured  that  the 
great  accumulation  of  wealth  which  has  marked  recent  years  Is  in  the  possession  of  a  very  nu- 
merous mutual  class  of  persons  who  are  not  now  counted  rich,  but  who  are  in  possession  of 
moderate  fortunes  as  compared  to  the  multi-millionaire. 

No  approximate  estimate  can  be  made  from  these  figures,  but  in  my  own  judgment  seventy 
(70)  to  eighty  (80)  per  cent,  of  all  the  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securides,  and  of  the 
quick  or  active  capital  of  the  community  is  in  the  possession  of  this  middle  class,  if  so  one  may 
call  them.  The  remainder  is  divided  between  the  classes  that  own  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks,  yet  more  numerous  than  the  middle  classes,  in  the  co-operative  banks  and  the  like,  and 
the  very  limited  class  in  point  of  number  who  are  called  the  multi-millionaires,  whose  wealth  is 
usually  very  much  overestimated,  as  the  settlement  of  their  estates  by  their  executors  so  often 
proves.     In  what  exact  ratios  this  distribution  exists  cannot  be  determined. 

The  common  phrase,  which  I  can  only  call  slang,  so  ill-fitted  is  it  to  conditions,  that  '*  tha 
rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  are  growing  poorer,"  has  no  basis  in  fact.  As  the  rich  grow 
richer,  the  well-to-do  become  more  and  more  numerous  :  those  who  do  the  actual  physical  work 
find  constantly  improving  conditions,  and  room  is  made  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid  for  great 
numbers  to  pass  in  to  work  that  at  least  yields  them  a  good  subsistence  for  whom  there  had  been 
no  room  before.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  that  decade  by  decade  the  nationality  of  the  com- 
mon laborers  and  of  factory  operatives  changes. 

The  Americans,  Germans,  Irish,  and  Scandinavians  have  steadily  gone  up  in  the  quality  of 
their  work  and  in  their  standard  of  life.  The  laborers  who  do  the  digging  and  the  delving,  who 
make  the  roads,  cut  the  ditches,  and  make  up  the  gangs  on  the  railways,  consist  of  Italians, 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Bohemians,  Slavs,  Hungarians,  Hebrews,  and  many  other  races;  in  the 
factories,  mainly  of  French  Canadians.  In  one  large  workshop  of  which  I  had  information  two 
or  three  years  since,  employing  over  three  thousand  (3,000)  hands,  a  large  proportion  of  the  woric- 
men  were  Armenians.  la  many  other  arts  the  Russian  Hebrews  have  entered,  and  their  children 
are  among  the  brightest  and  most  progressive  in  the  common  schools. 
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rated.  The  census  of  manufactures  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  an  approximate  enumeration  of  all  establishments  from 
which  a  product  worth  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  a  year  or 
more  was  delivered. 

The  census  returns  of  establishments  cover  640,194. 
The  hand  trades  representing  a  product  of  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  a  year  number  127,419. 
Leaving  at  over  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  product  515,675. 

In  the  tabulated  list  of  manufactures,  classified  under  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  (366)  titles,  we  find  512,294, — a  very 
slight  variation. 

We  may  therefore  derive  from  these  tables  and  from  the 
figures  on  Occupations  of  the  People  a  proof  of  a  tendency  on 
the  one  hand  toward  larger  factories  and  workshops  of  the 
collective  order,  in  which,  by  great  subdivision  of  labor,  op- 
eratives watch  the  machines  without  being  called  upon  for 
anything  more  than  a  mere  manual  aptitude  or  practice.  (See 
tables  in  the  Appendix  to  *'A  True  Method  of  Protection.") 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  is  proved  toward  an  in- 
creasing number  and  proportion  of  small  workshops,  each  imder 
individual  control,  in  which  the  craftsman  is  generated  and 
developed,  combining  the  power  of  the  brain,  the  eye,  and  the 
hand  in  directing  and  controlling  tools  as  distinguished  from 
machines. 

Massachusetts  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  the  col- 
lective factories  as  compared  to  any  other  State,  but  also  a 
very  large  proportion  in  number  and  quality  of  the  lesser  arts 
for  individual  branches  of  industry.  For  many  years  the 
Census  of  the  Manufactures  of  Massachusetts  has  been  taken 
in  the  intermediate  years  between  the  national  computations, 
and  the  work  of  both  the  National  and  the  State  Census  of 
Manufactures  has  been  conducted  under  the  able  chiefs  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Statistics.  We  may  therefore  draw  our  con- 
clusions from  the  statistics  of  Massachusetts  with  more  assur- 
ance of  acciu*acy  than  from  any  other  State,  and  by  compari- 
son with  them  we  may  verify  in  some  measure  the  National 
Statistics. 

With  these  qualifications  and  claiming  only  to  prove  a  ten- 
dency toward  individualism,  I  therefore  submit  this  study  of 
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our  present  conditions.  I  had  the  impression,  which  so  widely 
prevails,  that  the  tendency  was  the  other  way;  but  this  study 
has  suflSced  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  figures  which  I  have 
given  are  symbols  of  a  great  fact. 

Another  proof  of  the  approximate  accuracy  of  my  deduc- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  comparison  of  the  numbers  re- 
ported in  the  Census  of  Occupations,  or  of  persons  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations,  and  in  the  census  of  Manufactures. 

Under  the  title  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in 
1900,  we  find  imder  the  head  of  Manufactures,  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  Mining,  also  including  Fisheries,  7,112,987.  Among  this 
number  are  carpenters,  masons,  and  others  occupied  in  the 
building  trades,  of  whom  a  small  portion  are  Usted  as  being 
occupied  under  the  title  of  manufactures.  Deducting  mechan- 
ics employed  in  factories  from  the  whole  number  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  the  remainder  is  825,833. 

Now  since,  in  the  natiu*e  of  the  building  trades,  they  rest 
upon  individual  aptitude  and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  they 
may  be  classified  among  those  tending  to  individualism.  This 
tendency  has  been  subjected  to  a  temporary  aberration  by 
the  trades-unions,  which  for  a  time  retard  progress  in  the 
building  trades.  Their  number  is  not  large  in  proportion  to 
the  whole,  and,  in  respect  to  the  smaller  number  who  join  them, 
estabUsh  a  rather  low  general  average  of  wages  based  upon 
mediocrity,  as  compared  to  what  the  same  mechanics  would 
earn  if  each  one  were  left  free,  or  left  himself  free,  to  attain 
the  full  measure  of  his  capacity  in  estabUshing  for  himself  his 
own  rate  of  wages. 

Mining  is  not  now  included  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures, 
giving  occupation  to  570,995. 

Fishing  and  oysters,  not  included,  73,810. 

Taking  from  manufacturing  estabUshments  the  number  occu- 
pied in  the  hand  trades  previously  referred  to,  127,419,  we  find 
a  total  of  1,598,057  listed  in  the  census  of  Occupations  under 
the  titles  of  Manufacturing,  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Mining.  De- 
ducting these  from  the  whole  number,  there  is  left  a  total  of 
5i5i4»930  occupied  in  the  branches  of  manufacture  that  are 
separately  listed  under  that  title.  It  therefore  follows  that 
at  the  date  of  the  enumeration  of  the  census  there  were  to  be 
found  in  manufacturing  establishments  of  regular  industry, 
that  number,  5,514,930. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  Census  of  Manufactures  is  not 
fixed  at  that  specific  date.  The  blanks  call  for  the  return  of 
the  numbers  who  were  actually  employed  in  specific  factories 
and  workshops  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  date  of  the 
enumeration,  and  that  number  came  to  5,122,540,  showing  a 
diflFerence  of  only  300,000  persons  between  the  earlier  date  of 
the  factory  census  and  the  date  of  the  enumeration.  That 
again  proves  the  approximate  accuracy  of  both  branches  of 
the  census,  as  there  would  have  been  a  gain  in  that  year  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  enumeration  and  the  later  dates  in  the 
returns  of  manufactures. 

Under  the  permanent  organization  of  the  United  States 
Census,  coupled  with  the  adoption  of  uniform  definitions, 
blanks,  and  methods  in  the  several  States,  it  will  very  soon  be 
proved  in  which  direction  we  are  moving, — toward  individual- 
ism or  collectivism, — and  what  t)rpe  of  society  will  be  de- 
veloped from  the  social  and  industrial  forces  now  in  action. 

Having  thus  stated  the  thesis  on  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  work  out  my  own  conclusions,  I  now  submit  deductions 
from  the  tables  which  I  have  compiled.  I  will  first  call  your 
attention  to  Massachusetts  as  a  State  and  then  to  the  figures 
of  ten  cities  which  I  have  selected  as  typical  of  three  different 
branches  of  work,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  figures  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  justified  both  in  the  National  Census  and  in  the 
frequent,  almost  annual,  investigations  conducted  under  our 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

(See  previous  table.)  We  find  in  Massachusetts  250  branches  of  manu- 
facture listed  sep>arately  out  of  366  titles  which  are  found  in  the  whole 
country. 

Number  of  establishments 29,180 

Average  valuation  of  machinery  and  tools  per  establishment    .  $6,920 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  establishment     .  17.04 

Average  earnings  per  person $458 

Average  value  of  product  per  person $2,081 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
Textile  Industry  than  in  any  other  State.  Dealing  with  this 
art  separately,  we  find: — 

Establishments 438 

Machinery  and  tools  per  establishment $1741675 
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Average  number  of  persons  employed  in  each 322.83 

Average  earnings  per  person $359 

Average  value  of  product  per  person $1,422 

This  is  the  principal  collective  industry  of  the  State. 

The  next  collective  industry  yielding  the  largest  annual 
product  in  ratio  to  value  of  machinery  and  number  of  persons 
is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  branch  represents  individual 
rather  than  corporation  ownership,  and  that  the  work  is  far 
more  that  of  the  craftsmen  than  of  the  factory  operative,  yet 
it  is  a  collective  industry  representing  a  very  great  division  of 
labor. 

Establishments 640 

Machinery  and  tools  per  establishment $9,000 

Add  for  machinery  hired  not  valued  in  census  on 

them*         3,000       $12,000 

Average  number  of  persons  employed 91.62 

Average  earnings  per  person $473 

Average  value  of  product  per  person $2,000 

The  ratio  of  male  and  female  workers  does  not  vary  greatly 
from  the  Textiles.  There  are  a  few  more  large  establishments, 
but,  by  deducting  the  Textile  and  Boot  and  Shoe  Factories 
from  all  others,  we  get  the  approximate  conditions  of  the  Col- 
lective and  the  Individual  Branches. 

Textiles,  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Collective. 

Number  of  establishments 1,078 

Machinery  and  tools  per  establishment $76,400 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  per  establishment      .     .  186 

Average  earnings  per  person $393 

Average  product  per  person $1,528 

*  From  the  data  which  I  have  secured  on  the  actual  figures  of  effecdve  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories under  the  most  vigorous  individual  management,  the  product  of  oiachinery  only,  fairlj 
estimated  at  $350,000,  is  approximately  $7,000,000  per  year,  or  twenty-fold.  If  the  value  of  the 
buildings  (land  being  of  little  account)  be  added,  the  total  investment  is  |6oo,ooo.  Of  coutm, 
a  very  large  working  capital,  varying  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  is  required.  The  number  of 
bands  employed,  men  and  women,  in  round  figures,  4,000.    Weekly  pay-roll  avo^ng  $40,000. 

These  factories  are  well  situated  where  the  cost  of  living  is  lower  than  in  crowded  cities,  and 
where  the  dwelling-places  are  widely  scattered  under  the  best  sanitary  conditions. 
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Individual. 

Number  of  establishments       28,102 

Machinery  and  tools  per  establishment $4,200 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  per  establishment      .     .  10.37 

Average  earnings  per  person $503 

Average  product  per  person $2,500 

Boston  is  the  great  centre  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  State,  yet  there  is  no  very  large  factory  in  the  city  and 
the  building  laws  forbid  their  erection. 

Worcester  comes  next,  a  city  of  small  industries  in  great 
variety.  Lowell  comes  next,  formerly  limited  almost  wholly 
to  great  Textile  Factories,  but  now  rapidly  developing  the 
lesser  arts. 

I  submit  a  table  in  which  the  details  of  the  manufactures 
of  Massachusetts,  of  the  Textiles  separated,  and  of  ten  cities, 
will  be  found.  (See  Appendix  to  'True  Method  of  Protection.*') 
How  fully  these  figures  sustain  my  conclusion  I  leave  to  the 
student  to  decide.  I  suggest  personal  observation  and  a  study 
of  the  social  conditions  of  the  several  cities  in  connection  with 
this  analysis,  with  observations  upon  the  nationality,  the  type 
and  the  quahty  of  the  working  men  and  working  women,  and 
the  general  condition  of  each  city. 

I  also  append  a  full  table  giving  in  similar  detail  the  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  of  thirteen  (13) 
States  separately.  The  figures  may  be  very  surprising  to 
most  people.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest  average 
number  of  persons  employed  in  each  establishment  is  found 
in  Massachusetts,  where  the  collective  industry  proportion- 
ately exceeds  that  of  all  other  States;  namely,  17.04  persons 
per  establishment. 

The  next  largest  number  is  found  where,  by  observation,  we 
might  expect  to  find  them, — in  New  Jersey, — 15.60. 

The  next  in  Pennsylvania, — 14.6, — a  surprisingly  low  av- 
erage when  we  remember  that  in  Pennsylvania  are  some  of 
the  works  that  employ  the  very  largest  numbers  that  are  to 
be  found  in  single  works  in  the  whole  country. 

Again,  we  turn  to  New  York,  where  the  dty  of  New  York 
is  the  greatest  manufacturing  centre  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  which  State  there  are  many  establishments  and  very 
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large  numbers  of  workmen,  yet  the  average  is  only  10.79;  ^^^ 
so  on  throughout  the  list.  The  average  of  the  whole  country 
in  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  (500,000)  establishments 
only  10.36  persons  to  each. 

Again,  in  dealing  with  these  tables,  and  especially  with 
those  of  Massachusetts,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Collective 
Industries  employ  the  largest  value  of  machinery  and  the 
least  number  of  persons  per  thousand  dollars  of  capital  in  ma- 
chinery at  low  rates  of  wages,  yielding  an  annual  product 
which,  although  greater  than  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  machinery  only,  is  well  known  to  be  less  than  the 
capital  of  most  of  the  factories.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  Textile 
Industry  and  in  other  industries  of  a  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter the  capital  is  only  turned  over  once  a  year  or  less,  but 
in  the  industries  like  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
where  the  amount  invested  in  machinery  or  in  other  forms  of 
capital  is  very  small,  the  mental  aptitude  and  capacity  of  the 
workmen  very  large,  the  annual  product  exceeds  the  capital 
many  times. 

A  suggestion  might  well  be  made  to  review  some  of  the 
modem  Trusts,  or  Combinations,  in  order  to  determine  what 
the  amount  of  the  *'paperization''  (commonly  called  capitali- 
zation) bears  to  the  value  of  the  annual  product.  In  the 
Textile  Industry,  paperization  may  never  be  found.  On  the 
contrary,  the  works  have  as  a  rule  been  built  with  economy 
and  for  money  paid.  In  some  more  recent  instances.  Textile 
factories  have  been  promoted  at  rather  high  prices  for  pay- 
ment in  stock.  As  a  whole,  the  capital  now  outstanding  in 
the  form  of  stock  may  be  regarded  as  much  less  than  the 
original  cost,  the  capital  stock  having  been  cut  down  in  many 
instances  to  meet  the  lessening  cost  of  construction. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  gives  regard  to  what  is  called  the 
capitalization,  but  should  be  called  the  paperization  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  it  will  appear  that  the  product  at  its  highest  point  was 
less  in  value  than  one-half  the  nominal  capital  represented  by 
stocks  and  bonds;  and  that  has  been  the  case  with  respect  to 
a  very  large  number  of  the  modem  Trusts,  or  Combinations. 

Under  the  conditions  named  in  respect  to  steel  it  is  manifest 
that  there  must  be  a  margin  of  profit  of  at  least  twenty  (20) 
per  cent,  on  the  product  in  order  to  yield  the  necessary  sum 
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for  depreciation  and  for  the  interest  on  outstanding  bonds 
and  dividends  on  the  stock.  It  therefore  follows  that  very 
powerful  individual  enterprises  have  been  or  are  being  or- 
ganized on  a  true  cash  basis,  of  which  the  annual  product  will 
be  much  more  than  the  capital  invested,  and  from  which  a 
small  margin  or  profit  will  pay  dividends  on  the  true  capital, 
when  the  inflated  paper  capitals  will  get  nothing. 

In  the  end  the  Individual  enterprises  must  be  more  effec- 
tively managed  than  the  high  combinations,  and  will,  within 
a  reasonable  period,  bring  them  to  a  cash  basis  or  displace 
them  wholly,  except  so  far  as  they  may  own  a  considerable 
part  of  the  crude  ore  and  coal,  of  which  there  can  be  no  mo- 
nopoly in  this  country. 

Again,  referring  to  the  small  workshops,  the  individual  in- 
dustries, we  find  throughout  a  very  small  capital  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  work  done,  the  highest  rates  of  wages, 
and  the  largest  product  as  compared  to  any  of  the  Collective 
branches  of  work. 

This  again  indicates  that,  although  no  man  is  paid  or  entitled 
to  be  paid  for  his  work  by  its  measure  in  quantity,  in  kind, 
in  number  of  hours  or  strenuousness  of  the  effort,  yet  every 
man  makes  his  own  rate  of  wages.  He  is  paid  for  his  services 
according  to  the  measure  of  what  he  saves  to  the  man  who 
pays  him,  either  to  the  employer  or  to  the  man  who  buys  his 
product. 

In  former  days  each  little  community  and  almost  every 
household  made  its  own  cloth  and  clothing,  often  cobbled  up 
its  own  footwear,  made  its  own  furniture,  and  so  on.  Many 
could  do  the  same  work  at  the  present  time  with  a  little  prep- 
aration, especially  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  taught 
manual  training.  Why  does  not  every  man  or  woman  do  this 
work  to-day?  Why  do  they  buy  boots,  shoes,  clothing? 
They  have  no  special  interest  in  the  people  who  do  this  work ; 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  what  rates  of  wages  they  earn; 
they  never  see  them;  they  may  be  a  thousand  miles  off.  They 
buy  the  goods  because  they  save  their  own  time  and  can  make 
a  more  profitable  disposal  of  it  than  if  they  spent  it  on  the  work 
which  the  factory  operatives  do  for  them. 

There  is  a  conscious  or  unconscious  cerebration  in  every 
bargain  and  sale;  and  the  rate  of  earnings,  wages,  and  all  other 
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forms  of  compensation,  is  fixed  by  the  measure  of  the  service 
which  the  buyer  puts  upon  it,  and  not  by  the  measure  of  the 
work  which  the  workman,  or  the  singer,  or  the  artist,  performs. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  Collective,  or  factory,  system  and 
the  division  of  labor  shows  the  greatest  progress  in  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  invention.  That  is  true  in  one  t^spect  of 
the  case;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  both  in  hand  and  machine  tools  are  even  of  more 
importance  and  even  more  effective  than  those  which  have 
been  made  in  automatic  machinery.  It  can  almost  be  said 
that,  the  better  the  tool,  the  better  must  be  the  man  behind 
it, — the  more  skill  is  needed:  the  more  the  tool  requires  the 
combination  of  hand,  eye,  and  brain,  the  greater  the  develop- 
ment of  the  man  or  the  woman;  and  with  this  development 
come  increasing  wants  and  increasing  power  to  satisfy  the 
wants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Collective  Branches  of  Industry  give 
opportunity  to  common  laborers  to  pass  from  the  state  of 
mere  "clodhoppers'*  into  a  position  which  a  few  years  since 
required  a  skilled  mechanic,  the  automatic  mechanism  re- 
quiring attention  and  watchfulness  without  any  considerable 
manual  training. 

The  Collective  Factory  system  has  also  given  opportunity 
for  women  to  enter  into  many  arts.  Fifty  (50)  years  since  it 
was  a  step  upward  from  the  isolation  of  the  New  England 
farm  and  its  arduous  duties  to  the  Lowell  cotton  factory.  The 
daughters  of  the  farmers  werked  by  bell  time  fourteen  (14) 
hours  a  day,  or,  less  the  lunch  time,  thirteen  (13)  hours  of 
actual  work,  in  a  low-studded,  badly  heated,  and  badly  lighted 
building  where  they  earned  from  1840  to  1850  an  average 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  ($175)  each  per  year, 
with  an  average  product  per  hand  of  less  than  ten  thousand 
(10,000)  yards  of  heavy  sheeting. 

From  that  date  there  was  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  hours 
and  labor,  coupled  with  improvement  and  increased  product 
in  the  machinery,  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  a  less- 
ening in  the  cost  of  labor  by  the  unit  of  product. 

It  has  been  held  that  since  that  date  the  operatives  in  the 
cotton  factories  have  degenerated.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
class  of  working  people  who  are  now  fully  competent  to  tend 
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the  automatic  machinery  would  have  been  wholly  incapable 
of  operating  the  less  automatic  mechanism  of  the  earlier  date. 
The  farmers*  daughters  of  New  England  have  passed  up  into 
far  better  employments,  making  much  higher  earnings,  and 
their  places  have  been  filled  mainly  by  people  of  foreign  origin. 
In  one  large  mill  of  which  I  have  information  two  thousand 
(2,000)  operatives  are  divided  among  sixteen  (i6)  diflFerent 
nationalities,  the  larger  portion  being  French  Canadians. 
What  purports  to  be  the  very  same  mill  as  that  of  1850  has 
one  front  wall  only  of  the  former  construction :  it  is  now  a  large, 
well-lighted,  well-heated,  and  well-ventilated  building;  the 
hours  of  work  are  ten  per  day,  with  half  a  day  off  on  Satur- 
day, fifty-six  (56)  hours  per  week ;  the  average  earnings  double 
the  former  rates;  the  product  per  hand  would  be  forty  thou- 
sand (40,000)  yams  if  the  same  fabric  were  made,  and  the 
cost  of  labor  by  the  yard  greatly  diminished. 

It  follows  that,  although  there  is  less  individualism  in  the 
Collective  work  of  the  factory,  yet  by  the  force  of  science  and 
invention  new  strata  in  the  social  order  (if  one  may  use  that 
word)  are  brought  into  view.  The  Industrial  system  would 
correspond  to  a  pyramid  lifted  at  its  apex  higher  and  higher; 
each  class  passing  up  to  a  higher  plane,  decade  by  decade, 
and  leaving  a  space  below  for  a  broader  base,  consisting  of 
those  who  would  have  found  no  place  in  the  arts,  either  Col- 
lective or  Individual,  in  the  pre\4ous  generation. 

The  time  is  not  far  off  when,  even  in  the  Textile  factories, 
one  will  witness  similar  conditions  to  those  which  now  exist 
in  steel  works, — ^hardly  a  workman  to  be  seen.  The  operatives 
in  the  Textile  factory  will  number  less  and  less  as  the  mill 
becomes  more  automatic,  until  at  last  it  will  become  one  great 
combination  of  mechanism  in  which  a  few  experts  will  keep 
the  machines  in  order,  but  few  operatives  will  be  found  even 
in  the  weaving-room,  and  they  will  be  of  the  highest  grade. 

Thus,  even  in  the  Collective  system.  Individualism,  personal 
capacity  and  aptitude,  will  become  more  and  more  the  rule; 
and,  even  though  the  Collective  factories  increase  in  number 
and  product,  the  proportion  of  mere  operatives  in  the  working 
population  will  steadily  diminish. 

It  must  now  be  observed  that  the  function  of  the  great 
factories,  the  iron  and  steel  works,  and  others  of  like  kind,  all 
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of  the  Collective  type,  is  only  to  convert  the  crudest  product 
of  the  field  and  the  mine  into  a  secondary  form  more  or  less 
advanced;  but  the  products  of  the  Collective  factories  and 
works  become  the  partly  manufactured  material  which  pass 
on  to  the  next  stage  where  they  are  converted  into  their  finer 
and  higher  forms  by  craftsmen  and  skilled  women  who  must 
combine  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  brain  in  order  to  do  their 
work.  **What,**  some  one  will  say,  "are  not  textile  fabrics  the 
crude  material  of  the  'sweat'  shops?"  True;  but  the  poor 
sewing  women  of  the  "sweat"  shops  are  there  because  they 
are  either  poor  in  their  skill  and  aptitude  or  in  their  capacity 
to  take  the  places  in  the  clothing  factory,  where  there  is  al- 
ways a  demand  at  high  wages  for  those  who  possess  the  neces- 
sary individualism,  skill,  and  aptitude. 

Observe  again  that  with  each  stage  in  the  development  of 
modem  tools  as  distinguished  from  machinery  there  comes  in 
a  call  upon  individualism,  a  demand  upon  all  the  faculties; 
and,  with  this  increased  demand  upon  the  intelligence,  corre- 
sponding earnings  follow,  new  wants  are  created,  and  better 
conditions  of  life  are  attained. 

I  trust  that  I,  may  not  be  in  error,  that  I  am  finding  only 
what  I  hoped  for  rather  than  what  is  really  symbolized  by 
the  figures  that  I  have  treated.  Nevertheless,  "faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen," 
and  one  who  deals  with  the  figures  of  our  national  accounts 
as  mere  symbols  of  conditions  cannot  fail  to  become  an  opti- 
mist. They  witness  the  evidence  that  mental  energy  is  the 
prime  factor  in  all  material  production.  The  quantity  of 
physical  energy  with  which  the  world  is  endowed  may  be 
fixed:  the  conservation  of  physical  energy  is  a  law.  In  the 
conversion  of  energy  from  one  form  into  another  our  life  is 
developed :  the  body  of  man  is  but  one  phase  of  this  conversion 
of  physical  energy  from  one  stage  to  another.  But  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  power  of  mind  over  matter;  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  development  of  mental  energy ;  there  is  no  limit  to  progress 
in  directing  the  conversion  of  physical  energy  from  one  form 
into  another:  and,  since  mental  energy  is  and  always  will  be 
the  prime  factor  in  all  material  production,  one  may  upon 
that  basis  predicate  a  rule, — The  power  of  consumption  is 
limited,  the  power  of  production  is  unlimited.     Whether  or 
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not  there  shall  be  temporary  or  local  congestion  and  want  for 
lack  of  the  means  of  living  or  widely  diffused  abundance  will 
rest  wholly  on  the  development  of  human  intelligence,  on  the 
suppression  of  the  brutal  instinct  of  war  and  warfare,  and  on 
the  repeal  of  all  statutes  that  conceal  a  subtle  perversion  of 
the  power  of  public  taxation  to  purposes  of  profit. 

Again  in  the  system  of  law  that  forbids  interference  with 
the  equal  rights  of  every  man  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own 
capacity  will  be  found  a  true  law  of  material  progress. 

Taxes  on  crude  wool,  ores,  on  lumber,  dyestufifs,  and  chemi- 
cals yielding  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  revenue,  yet  heavily 
increase  the  cost  of  the  product  of  our  own  factories,  and 
thereby  they  tend  to  protect  the  foreign  manufactures  in  com- 
petitive countries  whose  rulers  are  too  wise  to  put  any  taxes 
upon  the  material  necessary  to  their  own  domestic  manu- 
facture. 

Witness  the  fact  that  Protection  fails  to  protect  both  wool 
and  woollen  manufactures.  Under  the  existing  conditions  the 
domestic  consumption  of  raw  wool  has  diminished,  while  the 
import  of  woollen  manufactures  has  increased.  The  heavy 
tax  upon  wool  has  so  far  advanced  the  cost  of  materials  that 
even  under  yet  more  excessive  taxes  the  foreign  goods  are 
protected  and  are  brought  in  in  increasing  quantities.  Taxes 
on  food  and  fuel,  on  fish,  vegetables,  provisions,  and  coal,  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living  and  oppress  those  who  earn  the  least 
wages  more  than  any  other  class,  while  they  are  of  advantage 
to  no  one, — mere  obstructions  to  progress.  Such  taxes  fail  to 
assure  even  the  control  of  the  home  market,  and  surely  retard 
foreign  exports.  The  burden  is  diffused  in  the  most  subtle 
manner,  so  that  no  one  can  measure  the  retarding  influence 
until  such  taxes  are  removed. 

That  is  proved  by  the  economic  history  of  Great  Britain, 
but  we  may  witness  the  progress  which  ensues  from  the  re- 
moval of  petty  taxes  in  our  commerce  with  Porto  Rico,  since 
reciprocity  was  established  with  that  island  imports  and  ex- 
ports advancing  fivefold  in  less  than  five  years,  or  from  an 
aggregate  of  four  million  dollars  ($4,000,000)  to  over  twenty 
million  dollars  ($20,000,000),  about  evenly  divided  between 
imports  and  exports. 

The  experience  of  Great  Britain  between  1842  and  1856  also 
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proves  that  with  every  remission  of  the  petty  taxes  that  were 
taken  off,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  manufact- 
ures, trade,  and  commerce  went  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  population  of  the  British  Islands  was  brought  up  from 
the  most  disastrous  conditions  that  ever  prevailed,  as  they 
existed  in  1840,  to  the  most  prosperous  conditions,  under  which 
they  have  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  retarded  of 
course  at  different  periods,  and  especially  at  the  present  time 
by  the  brutality  of  war  and  warfare. 

Our  own  national  progress  has  only  been  slightly  retarded 
by  the  interference  with  free  commerce  on  the  seas.  The 
absolute  free  trade  among  the  States  and  the  impossibility 
of  supplying  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  goods  re- 
quired from  any  foreign  source  has  rendered  even  the  present 
excessive  tariff  no  very  serious  obstruction.  Its  worst  effect 
is  the  political  corruption  that  it  engenders.  The  system  is 
now  intellectually  dead. 

In  the  tendency  to  indi\4dualism  and  to  an  increasing  prod- 
uct in  ratio  to  numbers  employed,  I  foresee  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  home  and  the  family  will  again  become  the 
unit  of  society,  when  the  head  of  the  household  will  be  able 
to  support  the  average  family,  and  the  evils  of  overcrowding 
will  be  overcome.  The  force  of  invention  now  tends  to  the 
wider  area  of  cities,  the  closer  neighborhood  of  farms  of  less- 
ening area. 

Some  of  you  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  good  subsist- 
ence and  a  comfortable  home  will  be  so  well  assured  to  every 
man  of  average  intelligence  and  industry  that  it  won't  pay  to 
be  rich,  and  when  all  may  enjoy  the  leisure  so  well  defined  by 
an  old  Bohemian  in  one  of  my  cooking-books, — ** Leisure, "he 
says,  ** consists  in  the  diligent  and  intelligent  use  of  time.*' 

I  happened  to  be  employing  the  little  leisure  that  I  can  find 
in  the  conduct  of  my  affairs  to  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
but  have  had  to  hasten  the  work,  since  only  two  or  three  days 
ago  Mr.  Brooks  asked  me  to  submit  it  to  you.  A  complete 
study  of  the  forces  now  in  action  that  are  symbolized  by  the 
figures  submitted  to  you  cannot  be  made  by  any  private  in- 
vestigator, and  I  trust  that  Mr.  North,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Census,  will  be  impressed  with  the  aspect  of  the  case  herein 
presented,  and  may  so  organize  the  affairs  in  the  Census  De- 
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partment  as  to  bring  out  the  relative  numbers  and  conditions 
of  the  Collective  arid  Individual  branches  of  industry  on  the 
lines  which  in  this  paper  I  have  merely  sketched. 

My  own  observations  during  over  sixty  (60)  years  of  em- 
ployment by  corporations  has  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion 
to  which  this  analysis  leads,  namely:  the  corporate  or  collec- 
tive system  is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  railways;  it  is  con- 
venient for  the  organization  of  many  departments  of  industry  ; 
it  has  been  adopted  in  many  manufacturing  corporations, 
where  it  has  proved  to  be  a  somewhat  costly  and  ineflFectual 
method.  In  all  the  large  and  necessary  corporations  you  will 
observe  that  some  one  man  comes  to  the  head  with  paramount 
influence.  Sometimes  he  is  advanced  too  rapidly,  he  loses  his 
head,  he  fails  and  is  removed;  but  without  this  paramount 
influence  of  individual  power  and  capacity  there  is  no  efiiciency 
either  in  the  railroad  or  the  manufacturing  corporation. 

In  the  manufacturing  corporation  I  have  witnessed  many 
beginnings  by  a  few  powerful  stockholders  concentrating  their 
force  under  a  strong  management:  hence  success,  with  full 
dividends.  These  attract  attention,  gradually  the  stock  be- 
comes widely  distributed,  the  founders  die  off,  and  it  falls  into 
the  ordinary  management  without  a  single  responsible  head: 
then  comes  failure  and  re-organization.  The  history  of  cor- 
porate manufacturing,  I  think,  in  a  majority  of  corporations 
is  a  record  of  alternate  success,  failure  and  bankruptcy,  reor- 
ganization and  reconstruction,  the  necessity  of  individualism 
declaring  itself  in  every  phase. 

In  the  lesser  arts  the  corporate  system  seldom  attains,  ex- 
cept in  recent  years  as  a  substitute  for  limited  partnerships. 
Individualism  is  implanted  in  human  nature.  Effective  work 
demands  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  contract,  and  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  all  the  elements  of  production  and  distribution, 
including  time.  All  efforts  to  restrict  the  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts, of  course  admitting  necessary  police  regulation  by  legis- 
lation, and  all  efforts  of  trades-unions  to  limit  the  use  which 
each  man  may  make  of  his  own  time  and  his  own  capacity 
offer  temporary  obstructions  to' progress  and  welfare.  One 
after  another  these  devices  attract  unpractical,  sentimental,  or 
selfish  persons,  and  are  imposed  upon  large  numbers  of  people 
often  against  their  will. 
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In  the  end,  individualism  has  prevailed,  and  will  prevail. 
Every  attempt  to  deprive  adult  men  and  women  of  their 
liberty  to  use  their  own  faculties  for  their  own  benefit,  which 
they  cannot  do  in  trade  or  commerce  except  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  those  with  whom  they  deal,  will  in  the  lapse  of  time 
be  rejected,  and  the  fundamental  law  of  personal  liberty  will 
yield  the  utmost  benefit  and  the  greatest  measiu'e  of  human 
welfare. 

I  entered  upon  this  investigation  with  this  impression  on 
my  mind,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  analyze  the  figures  which 
I  have  presented  to  you  without  being  biased,  and  to  put  be- 
fore you  the  positive  results  which  may  be  derived  from  them. 

I  trust  the  superintendent  of  the  Census  may  adopt  and 
improve  my  methods.  I  have  only  been  able  to  show  the  way 
and  to  give  this  imperfect  sketch.  If  the  trained  experts  of 
the  Census  Department  should  tabulate  the  arts  and  occupa- 
tions by  classing  the  collective  factories  and  workshops  in 
their  order  and  the  lesser  arts  according  to  their  kind,  and  by 
classing  occupations  by  the  relative  demands  on  the  faculties 
of  brain,  hand,  and  eye  with  corresponding  tables  of  relative 
earnings,  I  am  certain  that  the  tendency  to  individualism  in 
every  occupation  would  be  proved. 

Another  factor  in  material  progress  should  be  noted.  In 
the  last  century  the  profit  of  each  generation  consisted  wholly 
n  saving  the  waste  of  the  previous  one.  In  the  present  cen- 
tury it  seems  even  probable  that  the  profit  of  each  decade  will 
consist  in  saving  the  waste  of  the  previous  ten  years.  Inven- 
tions are  now  proceeding  with  such  rapidity,  and  the  forces  of 
electricity,  of  gas  engines,  of  steam  turbines  and  new  tools  and 
machines,  are  coming  on  so  fast  that  the  progress  of  the  fac- 
tory and  the  workshop  may  be  more  fully  indicated  by  the 
size  of  the  scrap  heap  than  ever  before.  If  the  improbable 
should  come  to  pass,  and  it  should  prove  that  the  great  bogs 
of  carbonaceous  material  which  have  formed  in  all  the  hollows 
of  the  glacial  drift  of  the  North,  and  in  the  morasses  and  la- 
goons of  the  South,  are  in  fact  coal  in  its  primary  form,  need- 
ing only  a  simple  and  cheap  mechanical  process  in  place  of 
geologic  ages  to  convert  it  into  fuel,  coke,  and  gas,  another  un- 
limited supply  of  power  will  be  added  to  our  resources. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  profit  of  each 
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generation  in  the  past  has  consisted  in  saving  what  was  wasted 
by  the  one  before.  The  next  great  saving  in  waste  may  be 
in  architecture,  in  saving  the  waste  of  roof  space.  Architecture 
should  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  arts,  yet  we  have  devel- 
oped no  national  type.  The  common  type  of  roof  (now  giving 
place  to  flat  roofs,  seldom  fully  utilized),  whether  the  pitched 
roof,  the  Mansard,  or  the  crazy  roof  decorated  with  inverted 
mustard  pots  and  pepper  boxes,  and  the  hollow  flat  roof  with 
wooden  cornices,  are  all  bad  and  dangerous.  The  interior  of 
the  pitched  and  Mansard  roofs  is  usually  encumbered  with 
combustible  rubbish,  while  the  exterior  seems  to  have  been 
devised  for  the  special  purpose  of  catching  sparks  and  attract- 
ing flame,  so  that  the  spread  of  a  conflagration  is  most  fully 
assured.  Perhaps  the  worst  examples  of  bad,  wasteful,  and 
dangerous  roofs  are  to  be  found  on  asylums,  hospitals,  and 
often  on  school-houses  and  college  buildings. 

When  safe  and  solid  construction  takes  the  place  of  com- 
bustible architecture,  flat  roofs  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
become  the  resort  of  those  who  dwell  in  tenement  houses  in  the 
hot  nights  of  summer;  they  will  give  place  for  roof  hydrants 
and  fire  apparatus  protected  by  parapet  walls  on  business 
blocks;  they  will  provide  open  spaces  in  summer,  glazed  in 
winter,  on  the  school-houses  that  are  in  crowded  cities  with 
no  sufiicient  playgrounds  attached;  they  will  give  places  for 
sun  and  air  upon  hospitals  where  sun  rooms  for  winter  use  may 
be  glazed,  and  tents  may  be  put  up  in  summer.  In  short,  if 
true  regard  be  given  to  the  motive  of  each  building,  the  present 
waste  of  nearly  all  the  roof  spaces  of  cities  may  be  saved  and 
put  to  useful  purposes,  adding  an  area  at  very  slight  cost  equal 
to  the  ground  area  on  which  city  buildings  now  stand. 

A  beginning  has  already  been  made.  The  roof  gardens  on 
a  few  of  the  hotels  in  upper  New  York  and  on  some  of  the 
theatres,  and  the  provision  for  recreation  of  the  employees 
upon  the  top  of  the  latest  and  safest  of  the  department  stores, 
prove  that  true  architects,  or  some  owners  who  direct  archi- 
tects, fully  comprehend  this  subject. 

It  is  sometimes  held  that  the  soul  of  a  people  is  embodied  in 
its  arts,  especially  in  its  architecture.  If  that  is  true,  in  what 
type  of  architecture  is  the  soul  of  the  people  of  this  country 
expressed?     Possibly  in  the  old  colonial  type  of  a  detached 
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dwelling-house  standing  for  the  home  and  the  family.  Who 
can  name  any  other  example?  The  reversion  to  that  type  is 
a  hopeful  sign  of  the  present  time. 

The  mention  of  cement  opens  another  broad  field  for  reflec- 
tion. The  most  backward  art  in  the  United  States  is  what 
may  be  called  in  this  treatise  the  Manufacture  of  Buildings,  in 
which  the  largest  body  of  workmen  outside  of  agriculture  is 
occupied,  constituting  the  Building  Trades.  This  art  is  under 
the  supervision  (I  wish  I  could  say  the  intelligent  direction)  of 
a  special  class  called  Architects,  who  are  ambitious  to  be  ar- 
tists, but  who  until  recent  years  paid  very  little  attention  to 
engineering  or  to  the  principles  of  construction,  holding  the 
utterly  erroneous  position  that  the  work  of  the  engineer  and 
the  builder  did  not  constitute  a  necessary  part  of  the  training 
of  the  artistic  architect,  and  forgetting  that  some  of  the  greatest 
architects  of  the  Renaissance  were  among  the  greatest  engineers 
of  their  day.  I  may  only  name  Michel  Angelo,  Brunelleschi, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

A  change  is  rapidly  going  on  under  the  urgent  call  of  men 
of  affairs  for  competent  architects  who  may  be  capable  of  con- 
structing buildings  that  shall  not  go  rapidly  into  the  ash  heap 
by  way  of  fire.  As  I  once  told  Sir  John  Cockbum  when  wit- 
nessing the  active  work  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department,  *'We 
may  judge  of  the  architecture  of  this  city  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  activity  and  skill  of  the  Fire  Department.'* 

The  beginning  of  architecture  and  also  of  printed  or  inscribed 
records  is  found  in  the  age  of  clay,  when  unbtunt  bricks  were 
the  materials  for  the  construction  of  buildings  in  Egypt,  and 
clay  tiles  marked  the  beginning  of  books  of  record  in  Assyria. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  work  of  construction  passed  from  the 
age  of  clay  or  unbumt  brick  to  the  age  of  stone  with  timber 
roof,  where  roofs  were  needed.  The  next  stage  was  the  age 
of  brick  or  stone  with  open  timber  construction  in  the  cathe- 
drals and  other  buildings;  much  later  came  the  age  of  the 
basket-framed  wooden  dwelling  encased  in  brick  or  stone  walls 
of  tolerably  solid  construction ;  presently  passing  on  to  the 
age  of  sham  or  of  wooden  structures  of  the  most  combustible 
kind  set  off  within  brick  or  stone  walls  in  churches,  memorial 
halls,  school-houses,  and  dwellings,  giving  a  sham  architectural 
appearance  on  the  outside,  but  provided  within  with  every 
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possible  open  way  for  fire  to  pass  protected  from  water  from 
the  heating  apparatus  in  the  basement  to  the  peak  of  the  hol- 
low roof.  Next  came  the  age  of  cast  iron  and  of  wrought  iron 
combined  with  brick  and  timber,  from  which  we  have  passed 
into  another  age  of  sham  or  to  the  basket-work  construction  of 
light  steel,  exceedingly  subject  to  corrosion,  holding  up  under 
fire  so  as  to  assure  the  complete  destruction  of  the  contents 
even  without  serious  injury  to  the  frame,  and  veneered  on  the 
outside  with  brick  or  thin  slabs  of  stone. 

We  are  now  passing  on  in  the  upward  spiral  of  progress 
again  to  the  age  of  clay, — burnt  clay  in  brick  and  tile  and 
plastic  materials, —  concretes,  cohesive  tiles,  bonded  by 
cement,  combined  in  new  forms  of  solid,  durable,  and  true  con- 
struction, to  which  true  architects  may  give  dignity  and  aes- 
thetic beauty  such  as  can  never  be  imparted  to  the  sham  con- 
struction of  steel  and  veneer. 

Book-making  passed  from  the  age  of  clay  tiles  through  the 
use  of  papyrus,  palm  leaf,  and  parchment,  thence  into  strong, 
well-made  fibrous  paper;  but  now,  alas!  passing  downward,  not 
upward,  into  the  age  of  wood  pulp  loaded  with  clay,  a  rever- 
sion of  the  most  detestable  order,  from  which  it  may  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  emerge  when  science  and  invention  find  a  way 
to  make  good  paper, — durable,  strong,  and  light  without  the 
day, — and  save  us  from  being  cheated  with  clay  products  com- 
bined with  mere  pulp  that  possess  neither  present  merit  nor 
permanent  durability. 

In  this  reversion  to  clay  and  plaster  materials  we  may  soon 
witness  the  beginning  of  a  national  type  of  architecture,  un- 
trammelled by  the  quality  of  the  materials  to  which  our  build- 
ings have  been  restricted.  Let  us  hope  for  it.  Again,  this 
means  Individualism  in  the  practice  of  architecture,  the  study 
of  the  motive  of  each  building,  the  adaptation  of  the  products 
of  clay  and  plastic  cement  to  the  special  condition  of  each 
section  of  the  Union.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  change,  men  will  come  to  the  front  who,  com- 
bining the  functions  of  the  architect  and  the  engineer,  may  be 
trusted  to  design  the  great  factories  and  workshops,  and  who 
may  put  into  them  evidence  that  industrialism  and  true  art 
are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  century  of  industrial  activity  in 
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which  militarism,  imperialism,  and  war  will  be  suppressed  by 
the  force  of  commerce. 

I  use  the  word  * 'force"  in  order  to  call  attention  to  one  of  its 
most  singular  applications  in  the  manufacture  of  killing  in- 
struments. 

Very  truly  has  Dr.  William  Everett  observed  that  **man  is 
the  only  illogical  animal.*'  In  proof  of  this  witness  that  the 
most  potent  agent  in  promoting  the  era  of  peace  is  the  inventor 
and  manufacturer  of  killing  implements  and  machines.  These 
men  seek  only  their  own  personal  profit.  The  manufactiu'ers 
are  governed  by  commercial  motives.  They  seldom,  almost 
never,  take  any  personal  risk  in  the  use  of  the  weapons  that 
they  make.  A  glance  over  only  a  few  names  will  prove  this. 
A  slight  investigation  also  proves  that  the  profits  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture  have  been  very  large,  leading  to  some  of  the 
largest  fortunes.  We  may  name  only  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous among  the  inventors  and  the  manufacturers  of  killing 
machines:  Krupp,  Armstrong,  Hudson  Maxim,  Winchester, 
Remington,  Whitworth,  Hiram  Maxim,  Sharp,  Ericsson,  Laird, 
Gatling,  Cramp.  I  have  the  impression  that  the  Mauser, 
Krag-Jorgensen,  Martini-Henry,  and  other  European  rifles  are 
the  invention  of  civilians,  but,  where  men  of  inventive  capacity 
may  be  forced  into  military  service  by  conscription,  some  in- 
ventors may  be  in  the  service.  These  are  the  names  of  civil- 
ians by  whom  inventions  have  been  made,  and  science  has 
been  applied  for  commercial  purposes.  Not  one  has  ever  ap- 
peared among  masters  of  the  art  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  one  name  ever  conspicuous  in  mili- 
tary or  naval  records  appears  among  the  inventors.  Glance 
over  the  list  of  names  of  men  who  have  become  famous  in  war, 
and,  with  here  or  there  some  minor  or  temporary  improvement, 
not  one  is  credited  with  any  invention  of  any  permanent  im- 
portance in  the  conduct  of  war.  As  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
ventors in  this  line  once  wrote  to  me,  **Had  it  been  left  to 
military  men  to  invent  their  own  weapons,  they  would  have 
been  fighting  to-day  with  stone  axes  and  wooden  clubs." 

Yet  more,  all  the  great  inventions  have  been  forced  upon 
military  and  naval  ofiicers.  The  "Monitor"  was  built  at  pri- 
vate cost  and  forced  into  our  navy,  where  it  met  and  destroyed 
the  **  Merrimack,"  which  had   been  built  at  the  instance  of 
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Governor  Wise  of  Virginia,  who  had  no  military  record.  It 
saved  the  navy  of  the  United  States  from  destruction,  and  per- 
haps saved  the  nation.  The  reason  is  plain.  A  type  of  mind 
which  is  capable  of  comprehending  grand  strategy  and  the 
science  of  warfare  is  not  inventive.  It  is  conservative.  It 
deals  under  certain  general  principles  with  things  as  they  are, 
and  hates  to  have  all  its  tactics,  drill,  alignment,  and  method 
of  developing  armies  changed  and  altered. 

We  are  fortunate  and  singular  in  this  country  in  having  no 
military  class  or  caste,  nor  does  either  the  army  or  navy  ser- 
vice attract  intelligent  men  for  any  reason  that  it  leads  to  a 
high  social  position.  The  graduates  of  West  Point,  brought 
together  from  every  part  of  the  country,  subjected  to  a  rigid 
but  very  narrow  course  of  instruction,  are  sent  away  as  soon 
as  they  graduate  to  distant  points;  seldom  met  in  what  is 
called  society;  always  welcome  when  they  do  appear. 

The  graduates  of  the  Naval  School  at  AnnapoUs  are  assigned 
to  duty  at  far  distant  places;  seldom  met  in  society,  as  it  is 
called,  perhaps  oftener  than  army  ofiicers  because  the  navy 
yards  are  near  cities.  They,  again,  are  always  interesting  be- 
cause in  the  peaceful  duties  of  the  navy,  in  the  coast  survey, 
the  maintaining  of  lighthouses  and  other  scientific  pursuits, 
their  minds  are  broadened  and  led  to  a  wider  interest  than 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  army  officer  lead  to. 

Again,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  country  over 
every  European  nation  is  the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  regu- 
lar soldier  on  the  streets  of  cities,  yet  more  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. How  many  of  the  younger  people  of  the  present  gen- 
eration have  ever  seen  a  regular  soldier  in  uniform  ? 

Neither  career  offers  any  future  to  a  man  of  inventive  ca- 
pacity or  great  organizing  power.  It  follows,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  the  naval  service,  since  it  became,  as  some  one  has 
said,  "a  very  dangerous  branch  of  mechanical  engineering, 
very  much  underpaid,"  it  ceases  to  hold  the  men  of  highest 
capacity.  Many,  very  many  have  left  before  reaching  middle 
life  to  take  the  places  which  are  always  open  to  them,  which 
call  for  a  much  higher  standard  of  ability  and  for  more  useful 
service  than  in  the  navy,  promising  to  lead  on  to  fortune  in 
place  of  dependence  in  old  age  upon  a  meagre  pension.  It 
would  not  be  suitable  for  me  to  name  the  large  number  of  men 
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who  have  graduated  in  these  schools,  who  are  now  in  charge 
of  many  of  the  largest  works  in  this  country,  but  they  are  well 
known  to  every  one  who  comes  in  close  contact  with  these 
establishments. 

Witness  again  the  power  of  the  inventor  in  the  almost  child- 
ish proposal  of  the  czar,  even  in  his  broad  design  which  led 
to  the  organization  of  The  Hague  Conference.  He  proposes  to 
stop  the  progress  of  invention  and  to  limit  killing  instruments 
to  their  existing  conditions.  He  would  put  limits  on  the  hell 
of  war,  lest  it  should  become  so  conspicuous  as  to  stop  warfare. 
Of  course  such  proposals  are  futile  and  fleeting.  The  inventor 
is  more  potent  than  the  czar,  and  the  Russians  are  now  meeting 
the  proof. 

Again,  the  efforts  of  the  charitable  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  to  bring  the  Red  Cross  organization  to  alleviate 
suffering,  merely  serve  as  almost  transparent  screens,  covering, 
but  not  hiding  the  abomination  and  barbarity  of  the  whole 
system. 

Yet  there  are  men  to  whom  service  in  the  army  and  navy 
is  always  attractive,  even  though  not  governed  by  the  mere 
brute  element  which  we  find  in  such  books  as  the  "Autobiog- 
raphy of  Lord  Wolseley'*  (whose  name  has  perhaps  been  mis- 
spelled: it  might  read  Wolfsley),  in  whom  the  survival  of  the 
brute,  even  coupled  with  high  intellectual  qualities,  indicates 
the  degradation  to  which  manhood  may  be  brought  in  the 
practice  of  a  profession. 

The  class  of  men  to  whom  service  in  the  army  and  navy  is 
attractive  will  still  be  called  for  even  when  the  great  battle- 
ships have  passed  away,  and  the  absurd  dogma  *'In  peace 
prepare  for  war"  by  exhausting  the  resources  of  a  country 
has  been  exposed  and  been  rejected.  There  will  for  genera- 
tions to  come  exist  the  necessity  of  a  moderate  force  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  from  predatory  nations,  and  there 
will  be  need,  as  there  is  in  Canada,  of  a  national  mounted 
police  which  calls  into  its  ranks  men  of  high  character  and 
standing. 

Again,  the  peaceful  service  of  the  navy  may  always  draw 
into  it  men  of  ability  whose  interest  in  science  finds  opportu- 
nity in  the  development  of  the  service  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously called  attention. 
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The  advocates  of  peace  are  not,  as  a  rule,  non-resistants  or 
men  of  peace  at  any  price.  What  they  seek  to  compass  is  the 
limit  of  armies  and  navies  to  the  defence  of  liberty,  of  the 
freedom  of  the  sea  and  the  protection  of  commerce  against 
privateers,  pirates,  and  predatory  rulers,  waiting  for  the  time 
to  come  when  dynastic  families  kept  in  place  by  caste  and 
privileged  classes  have  either  degenerated  and  died  out,  or 
have  been  deposed  by  the  establishment  of  popular  sover- 
eignty among  the  masses  whom  they  now  oppress. 

There  is  nothing  more  shallow  or  sophistical  than  the  tone 
in  which  what  is  called  Commercialism  is  often  held  up  to 
scorn. 

By  way  of  commerce  human  wants  are  supplied  and  human 
needs  are  met. 

It  requires  the  service  of  men  of  more  commanding  ability 
than  armies  or  navies,  and  at  its  behest  the  century  on  which 
we  have  now  entered  will  be  dominated  by  its  power. 

One  only  needs  to  review  the  events  of  only  six  generations 
of  the  customary  number  of  years,  so  defined,  to  bring  before 
his  mind  the  evidence. 

It  was  one  year  after  I  was  bom  when  the  first  steam  loco- 
motive passed  over  the  iron  rails  on  this  continent. 

When  my  father  was  bom,  there  was  not  a  power  loom  in 
this  country  and  very  few  in  England. 

Modem  industry  and  commerce  have  been  developed  within 
the  span  of  a  single  life  not  yet  fully  spent.  All  these  forces 
tend  toward  the  ** Eternal  Peace''  that  Immanuel  Kant  pre- 
dicted a  century  since: — 

"Can  this  thing  come  to  pass? 
Nay,  if  it  be,  alas — a  Vision, 
Still  let  us  sleep  and  dream  it  true; 
Or  sane  and  broad  awake, 
For  its  great  sound  and  sake. 
Take  it  and  make  it  Earth's  and  Peace  ensue." 

"  Arthur  Arnold.*' 

I  have  said  that  one  who  can  read  the  lesson  of  which  these 
figures  are  the  symbols  cannot  fail  to  be  an  optimist,  as  he 
comprehends  the  forces  that  have  so  changed  the  conditions 
of  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Before  that  period 
the  progress  of  the  world  had  been  by  war :  in  that  period  that 
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power  of  commerce  began  the  suppression  of  war,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  science  is  now  rendering  the  suppression  of  the 
predatory  nations  more  certain. 

It  may  be  deemed  only  a  vision,  even  a  mere  fancy,  to 
predicate  the  cessation  of  warfare  on  the  forces  of  invention 
and  of  commercialism.  There  is  much  shallow  sophistry  in  the 
denunciation  of  commercialism;  but  what  is  it?  The  word 
stands  for  the  conduct  of  commerce,  and  it  is  by  commerce 
that  the  hungry  are  fed,  the  naked  are  clothed,  and  the  home- 
less are  housed.  It  rests  on  mutual  service,  it  demands  peace 
and  order,  its  conduct  rests  on  probity,  integrity,  capacity, 
and  character. 

The  practical  man  can  find  in  these  conditions,  and  in  the 
present  application  of  power,  light,  and  heat  generated  by 
methods  unknown  before  the  men  of  threescore  years  and  ten 
had  reached  middle  life,  the  assurance  of  yet  greater  abundance, 
more  widely  diffused,  when  the  war  of  tariffs  shall  have  be- 
come as  grotesque  and  as  futile  as  the  war  of  battleships  is 
becoming,  when  met  by  torpedoes  and  submarine  destroyers. 

The  ideaUst  who  accepts  no  dogma  and  admits  no  final 
authority  in  either  science  or  philosophy  can  find  in  the  *'ion,'* 
or  spark  of  mental  energy  by  which  his  life  is  governed,  the 
promise  of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal,  the  light  that  leads 
up  to  the  high  thought  that  can  never  alter.     To  him 

"The  one  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass. 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 
Until  death  comes,  and  shatters  it  to  fragments." 

A  few  words  of  more  general  import  in  conclusion.  The 
imagination  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  promotion  and  in  the 
conduct  of  all  large  undertakings.  I  mean  not  the  mere  fancy 
of  the  unreasoning  speculator  or  stock  gambler,  but  the  fore- 
cast and  power  of  basing  present  action  on  the  long  distant 
future.  I  may  dte  the  late  Oakes  Ames  as  an  exemplar.  He 
was  a  skilled  mechanic  who  had  reached  more  than  middle  age 
in  the  prosaic  occupation  of  making  shovels  in  which  he  had 
secured  a  fortune.  None  would  have  imputed  imagination  in 
the  ordinary  sense  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity, 
of  solid  character,  and  the  highest  probity.     Elected  to  Con- 
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gress,  his  imagination  was  aroused  by  what  then  seemed  ahnost 
a  fanciful  project  of  binding  the  Pacific  States  of  the  Union 
with  iron  rails.  This  great  conception  took  possession  of  him, 
and  into  it  he  put  his  whole  fortime  at  the  greatest  risk.  True 
himself,  he  did  not  suspect  others.  He  became  allied  with 
men  of  great  ability,  but  of  little  honor  or  integrity,  and  they 
betrayed  him.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  great  national  work  he 
sought  support  among  his  associates  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
He  used  his  personal  credit  -in  the  rashest  manner  in  order  to 
bring  in  funds  necessary  to  the  conclusion  of  the  great  work. 
Prudent  men  distrusted  the  undertaking,  and  refused  to  in- 
vest. His  colleague,  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper,  risked  a  large  sum, 
and,  when  other  colleagues  deserted  Mr.  Ames,  he  stood  by 
him  manfully  and  justified  his  course.  For  years  success  was 
doubtful,  but  at  length  it  was  attained.  Attacks  were  then 
made  on  all  who  shared.  The  base  deserted  him,  and  cowards 
in  Congress  went  back  on  him,  trying  to  screen  themselves 
from  acts  for  which  they  might  have  been  proud  by  imputing 
to  him  corruption  and  venality.  This  man  who  had  accom- 
plished more  to  maintain  the  union  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
States  than  any  other  man  in  civil  life  was  hounded  to  his 
grave  by  an  unjustifiable  and  unmerited  vote  of  censure. 

But  the  imagination  is  also  a  potent  factor  in  causing  tem- 
porary depression  and  retardation  in  material  progress,  leading 
sometimes  to  senseless  panics.  At  the  present  time  we  witness 
an  example.  The  word  ** protection''  has  become  a  sort  of 
fetish,  and,  when  changes  are  proposed  in  the  tariff,  business 
men  begin  to  halt  in  all  their  transactions,  even  those  who 
could  only  gain  with  every  removal  of  a  duty  on  imports,  who 
are  by  far  the  largest  number  occupied  in  business.  They 
imagine  that  there  will  be  a  great  change  in  all  prices,  and  then 
they  buy  and  sell  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  ceasing  to  lay  up 
even  their  customary  and  almost  necessary  stocks. 

This  country  was  never  before  so  full  of  wealth  as  it  is  now. 
There  never  was  a  greater  amount  of  capital  waiting  for  in- 
vestments. The  opportunities  for  the  expansion  of  industry, 
of  trade,  and  of  commerce,  were  never  so  great,  yet  depression 
exists,  and,  in  the  common  phrase,  '* trade  is  very  dull.'*  Why  ? 
The  tariff  question  is  up,  and  all  think  they  must  wait  to  see 
what  Congress  will  do.     If  only  the  fact  could  be  made  plain 
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to  every  one  that  whether  by  means  of  the  high  tariff  which 
has  been  enforced  for  a  generation  since  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  or  in  spite  of  it,  our  arts  have  reached  such  a  state  that 
out  of  over  thirty  million  (30,000,000)  persons  now  occupied 
for  gain,  supporting  eighty- two  million  (82,000,000)  population, 
not  one  million  (1,000,000)  could  be  harmed,  while  all  the  rest 
would  be  benefited  if  every  duty  upon  imports  were  rei>ealed 
and  every  custom  house  were  razed  to  the  ground!  Were  it 
not  for  this  misleading  imagination,  activity  might  take  the 
place  of  the  present  depression.  No  one  even  suggests  such 
a  radical  measure,  nor  could  absolute  free  trade  be  reached, 
even  if  it  were  believed  to  be  most  desirable,  under  the  present 
necessity  for  collecting  a  moderate  revenue  for  duties  on  im- 
ports. But  may  not  the  proofs  which  are  herein  assembled 
bring  support  to  such  a  change  in  duties  on  imports  as  shall 
make  it  certain  that  all  taxes  that  the  people  pay  the  govern- 
ment shall  receive?  Can  any  one  sustain  a  policy  by  which 
the  power  of  public  taxation  is  perverted  to  purposes  of  private 
gain  ?  May  we  not  demand  reciprocity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  adjustment  of  duties  on  imports  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
best  promote  domestic  industry,  protect  American  labor,  and 
assure  the  public  welfare? 

If  in  this  effort  to  bring  public  support  to  a  true  policy  of 
protection  to  domestic  industry  and  to  the  tendency  to  indi- 
vidualism, these  treatises  may  be  timely  and  serviceable,  I 
shall  be  well  satisfied.  I  shall  be  no  more  scared  by  the  hard 
words  that  may  be  uttered  than  I  have  been  by  the  foolish 
cry  of  "traitor'*  which  was  put  up)on  me  because  I  stood  firmly 
on  the  principle  of  liberty  and  denounced  criminal  aggression 
upon  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  principle  of  liberty  is  too  deeply  embodied  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  to  be  overcome  by  any  legislative  re- 
strictions not  rightly  covered  by  the  power  of  the  police  to 
prevent  abuse.  Free  soil,  free  speech,  free  press,  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  in  the  division,  purchase,  and  sale  of  land,- 
Free  Trade  on  a  continental  scale  within  our  own  domain,  have 
been  attained.  The  few  restrictions  on  the  right  of  every  one 
to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  his  own  time  and  capacity  will  soon 
be  abated. 
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Protection  of  Pig  Iron — What  did  it  cost? — Who 
GAINED? — Who  paid? 

I  submit  the  analysis  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  from 
D.  A.  Wells's  last  book,  entitled  "Recent  Economic  Changes." 
I  shared  with  him  in  making  this  analysis,  which  is  carefully 
guarded,  is  conservative,  and  is  far  within  the  mark  in  proving 
that  in  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  from  1888  to  1897  the  ex- 
cess of  disparity  in  price  paid  by  the  consumers  of  this  country 
mainly  to  the  producers  of  iron  and  steel,  stated  by  Mr.  Wells 
at  five  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  ($560,000,000),  was  in 
fact  nearer  seven  hundred  million  dollars  ($700,000,000)  than 
the  sum  named.  This  disparity,  whatever  the  price  may  have 
been  in  either  year  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  converters  of  pig  and  bar  iron  into  machinery 
and  the  higher  types  of  metallurgy  of  this  country,  to  compete 
with  the  workshops  of  Europe,  while  the  iron  and  steel  makers 
of  the  crude  forms  of  pig,  ingot,  and  bar  were  enabled  to  convey 
enormous  sums  from  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  into  their 
own  quickly  accumulated  wealth.  The  intermediate  consumers 
of  these  crude  forms  of  metal,  the  machinists,  the  tool  makers, 
and  that  vast  body  of  craftsmen  far  more  numerous  than  all 
occupied  up  to  the  pig,  bar,  and  rail,  were  restricted  and  op- 
pressed, while  their  competitors  in  Europe  were  fully  protected 
in  their  control  of  all  other  markets  of  the  world,  and  in  part 
of  the  home  market  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  observed  that  American  labor  was  not  protected. 
The  proportion  of  hands  occupied  in  mines,  coke  ovens,  fur- 
naces, and  rolling  mills,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  persons 
occupied  in  all  the  manufacturing  and  mining  arts:  a  small 
portion  even  of  that  force  consists  of  skilled  labor,  the  larger 
portion  being  common  laborers  of  a  very  low  type, — not  their 
fault.  But  American  labor,  either  native  or  native  bom,  finds 
occupation  of  a  much  higher  and  more  useful  quality  than  to 
work  under  the  squalid  conditions  of  the  mining  towns  and 
of  the  blast  furnaces  as  they  were  in  the  period.  It  followed 
that  the  mine  owners  and  furnace  men  imported  foreign  work- 
men of  every  type  to  fill  places  that  they  could  not  fill  at  home 
at  very  low  rates  of  wages,  bringing  about  the  most  dangerous 
and  squalid  conditions  of  life  that  have  ever  existed  in  any 
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section  of  this  country,  hardly  yet  alleviated.  What  ha<J  been 
protected  and  what  is  the  necessary  course  of  interference  in 
the  conduct  of  an  art  which  could  not  have  been  kept  out  of 
this  coimtry  by  any  legislation  short  of  prohibition  was  the 
gradual  concentration  of  the  control  of  all  the  great  estab- 
lishments among  a  lessening  number  of  owners,  a  greater  and 
greater  subjection  of  the  workmen  to  their  control,  strikes, 
violence,  and  conflict  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1 890  the  home 
competition  and  the  very  great  skill  of  the  men  who  had  taken 
the  lead  brought  prices  down  to  a  parity  with  foreign  prices 
or  even  less,  proved  that  the  artificial  stimulus  of  protection 
had  never  been  required,  and  brought  about  even  conditions 
in  the  prices  of  crude  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain.  Straightway  the  higher  forms  of  metallurgy — 
the  conversion  of  these  crude  forms  into  their  higher  types — 
went  on  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  exports  of  machinery 
amounted  rapidly  to  pver  one  hundred  million  dollars  ($100,- 
000,000). 

But  the  concentration  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  went  on, 
culminating  in  the  Steel  Trust  in  which  all  the  real  capital 
represented  was  less  than  what  the  consumers  of  iron  had  paid 
in  ten  years  in  order  to  support  what  was  grotesquely  called  an 
infant  industry.  The  fortunes  of  the  great  multi-millionaires, 
so  far  as  they  have  realized  them  in  cash  by  getting  rid  of  the 
paper  stock  of  the  steel  trust,  represented  in  part  their  skill 
and  ability.  Many  of  them  were  men  who  would  have  built 
up  the  iron  and  steel  industry  without  protection  as  surely  as 
they  built  it  up  under  the  system.  Their  excess  of  profits 
beyond  the  normal  rates  in  unsubsidized  work  conveyed  from 
the  pockets  of  consumers  into  their  hoards  amoimted  to  more 
than  the  cash  value  of  all  the  property  that  they  put  into  the 
Steel  Trust. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  The  public  has  not  been  gulled  into  a 
digestion  of  these  paper  stocks.  Strenuous  competition  has 
been  rapidly  developed ;  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  are  again 
about  at  a  parity  with  foreign  prices ;  the  exports  of  machinery 
and  tools  are  again  increasing;  and  the  public  has  begun  to 
comprehend  the  axiom  put  forth  by  Mr.  Havemayer,  that  **the 
tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts'* — and  yet  more,  the  instrument 
by  which  the  multi-millionaires  of  the  Steel  Trust  have  secured 
in  part,  if  not  wholly,  their  enormous  gains. 
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The  natural  law  of  free  exchange  and  competition  evolves 
high  wages,  low  prices,  large  product,  and  a  lessening  margin 
of  profit  on  each  unit  of  product.  That  is  the  law  of  progress. 
The  Steel  Trust  gives  a  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  law 
of  retardation  and  obstruction, — low  wages,  large  profits,  re- 
stricted consumption,  compelling  help  from  imports  even  at 
very  high  prices  and  excessive  duties,  higher  branches  of  in- 
dustry greatly  retarded,  private  profits  enormously  aug- 
mented. 

But,  if  the  only  objection  to  the  system  of  protection  were 
its  cost,  even  if,  for  each  dollar  which  the  treasury  receives  on 
tariff  taxes,  another  dollar  must  be  added  which  the  people 
pay,  but  which  the  government  does  not  receive,  the  burden 
in  dollars  and  cents  would  even  then  be  of  relatively  small 
importance.  The  continental  system  of  free  trade  has  saved 
us  from  any  serious  injury  through  the  privation  of  free  com- 
merce with  other  countries.  The  evil  is  not  disclosed  by  the 
mere  cost:  it  is  far  deeper.  Protection  generates  a  privileged 
class.  Patronage  in  the  distribution  of  offices  becomes  one 
of  the  instruments  by  which  the  privileged  class  secures  polit- 
ical influence.  Privilege,  patronage,  and  protection  are  sy- 
nonymous terms.  Whenever  and  wherever,  or  under  whatever 
party  name,  the  power  of  public  taxation  is  or  can  be  per- 
verted to  purposes^of  private  gain,  the  politics  of  the  country 
are  degraded.  Public  office  in  place  of  being  a  public  trust 
is  perverted  to  the  support  of  private  trusts. 

In  districts  and  in  States,  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
capacity,  most  capable  of  becoming  statesmen,  are  practically 
barred  from  public  office  because  they  will  not  submit  their 
convictions  of  right  and  justice  to  the  demands  of  the  privi- 
leged class  by  whom  the  caucuses  are  managed  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  nominated.  In  other  cases,  in  some  very 
notable  instances  at  the  present  time,  men  in  high  positions 
have  sacrificed  their  own  convictions  in  order  to  attain  high 
political  position  in  Senate  and  House.  Such  men  are  used 
by  the  privileged  class  to  promote  their  own  purposes,  but 
they  have  neither  the  respect  nor  confidence  even  of  their 
own  supporters.  There  can  be  no  true  statesinanship,  no  true 
selection  of  representatives  in  Congress,  no  true  organization 
of  the  dvil  service,  so  long  as  the  power  of  taxation  is  per- 
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verted  to  purposes  of  private  gain,  miscalled  protection.  Even 
if  this  policy  had  promoted  greater  material  welfare,  even  if 
it  had  accomplished  the  alleged  purposes  and  in  many,  many 
cases  the  honest  and  sincere  purposes  of  its  promoters,  yet  it 
must  be  condemned.  The  price  of  political  corruption  would 
have  been  too  great,  even  if  material  success  had  been  attained. 
But  having  utterly  failed, — having  retarded  rather  than  pro- 
moted the  material  welfare  of  the  nation, — it  must  be  con- 
demned economically,  morally,  and  politically. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  papers  included  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  of  Social 
Science  comprise  all  of  the  Boston  addresses  of  1905. 

Since  printing  the  Historical  Address,  the  United  States  League 
of  Co-operative  Banks,  etc.,  has  met  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Cel- 
larius,  its  Secretary,  reports  as  follows,  in  addition  to  the  facts 
given  on  pp.  i  o  and  11:  — 

"  The  number  of  separate  associations  is  now  5,265  as  against 
5,308  in  1904 ;  but  their  total  assets  are  now  $600,342,568, —  again 
for  the  year  of  $20,786,474.  The  total  membership  is  1,631,046, 
—  a  net  increase  of  64,346  members." 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  remind  essayists  once  more  of 
the  invariable  rule  of  the  Association,  that  all  papers  engaged  for 
the  General  Meeting  are  so  secured  with  the  understanding  that 
they  may  be  published  in  the  Journal  if  deemed  advisable.  The 
members  of  the  Council,  however,  are  not  pledged  in  advance  to 
the  publication  of  any  particular  paper.  If  writers  choose  to  pub- 
lish elsewhere,  it  must  be  with  the  stipulation  that  their  papers 
may  also  be  printed  in  the  Journal ^  at  the  option  of  the  Council  as 
to  date  of  publication.  Heads  of  departments  are  not  solicitous 
to  secure  essays  which,  in  general  form  and  substance,  have  been 
read  elsewhere  before  presentation  at  the  Association  Meeting. 

A  list  of  all  addresses  and  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Table  of 
Contents,  and  volumes  published  by  the  Association  may  be 
ordered  of  the  Boston  Book  Company  or  of  Damrell  and  Upham, 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  selling  agents  of  the  Association. 


MEMBERS   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 


All  officers  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Association,  but  per- 
sons serving  on  the  Department  Committees  may  or  may  not  be 
members  of  the  Association. 

In  the  list  herewith  submitted  the  annual  and  life  members  are 
given  alphabetically,  and  the  honorary  and  corresponding  members 
according  to  nationality.  The  only  distinction  between  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  is  that  the  former  reside  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  in  foreign  countries.  //  was  voted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Council  that  the  ^^  Joumaf^  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  not  be  sent  to  any  annual  member  who  has  not  paid  his  dues 
for  the  year  in  which  the  convention  is  held  which  is  reported  in  the 
^^foumair  It  was  subsequently  noted  at  a  meeting  held  at  Wood- 
monty  Conn,y  fuly  6,  i8g8,  that  the  General  Secretary  be  permitted  to 
use  his  discretion  in  carrying  into  effect  this  resolution. 


BUSINESS   OF    1905. 


The  American  Social  Science  Association  held  its  Forty-third 
General  Meeting  at  Boston,  Mass.,  beginning  Thursday  morning 
May  II,  and  closing  with  the  session  of  Saturday  morning,  May 
13.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  carried  on  in  Hunt- 
ington Hall,  which  was  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation by  the  Faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Little  formal  business  was  transacted  at  this  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation. It  was  deemed  expedient  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  routine  affairs  of  the  Association  until  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Council  early  in  the  fall. 

The  absence  of  Secretary  Root  in  Europe  during  the  summer 
of  1905  has  left  the  work  of  editing  \ht/ournal  Xo  be  done,  as  it 
was  for  many  years  before  1899,  ^Y  ^^^  former  General  Secretary, 
Mr.  Sanborn.  The  material  had  been  carefully  collected  by  Mr. 
Root,  and  the  task  was  a  pleasant  one,  in  view  of  the  instructive 
character  of  the  papers.  No  attempt  was  made  to  report  the  de- 
bates stenographically,  and  the  abundance  of  papers  read  left  less 
time  than  usual  for  discussion. 

The  editor  in  charge  is  struck,  in  looking  over  the  long  list  of 
our  publications,  with  the  great  variety  of  topics  treated  during  the 
forty  years'  life  of  the  Association  and  the  high  excellence  of 
most  of  the  papers.  Adapted  usually  to  the  varying  needs  of  the 
time,  there  are  yet  many  which  are  of  permanent  importance,  and 
which,  if  preserved  in  libraries,  will  be  useful  for  reference  in  future 
years.  It  is  therefore  urged  upon  librarians,  since  the  editions  of 
the  Journal  are  small,  to  secure  copies  of  the  series  before  they  go 
out  of  print. 


CONSTITUTION,  BY-LAWS, 
LIST  OF  OFFICERS,  MEMBERS,  ETC., 


OF   THE 


American  Social  Science  Association 

SEPTEMBER,  1905. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I.  ThU  society  shall  be  called  the  American  Social  Scibncb  Asso- 
ciation. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  classified  in  five  departments:  the  first,  of  Educa- 
tion and  Art ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the 
fourth,  of  Social  Economy.;  the  fifth,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  as  many  Vice-Presidents  as 
may  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council,  charged  with  gen- 
eral supervision;  five  Department  Committees,  established  by  the  Council, 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  respective  departments ;  and  such  Local 
Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  Council  at  different  points,  to  serve 
as  branch  associations.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  President^  Treasurery  Sec- 
retary, First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each 
Department,  and  ten  Directors,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  their 
own  By-laws,  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman,  and  Sec- 
retaries of  Departments,  and  Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  members 
of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  ofiice  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  The 
President,  or  in  his  absence  a  Director,  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Council.  The 
Chairmen  of  the  Local  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
respective  committees.  Whenever  a  Branch  Association  shall  be  organized 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  President  shall  be  ex  officio  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Association,  and,  together  with  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
in  that  Association.  And,  whenever  a  Local  Department  shall  be  organized 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  Chairman  shall  become  ex  officio 
a  member  of  the  parent  Association.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each 
Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  may  appoint 
such  special  Department  Committees  as  they  may  think  best.  The  General 
Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless  he  resigns,  or  is  removed  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting  in  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Council;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  pay  the  salary  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretary  of  one  Department. 

IV.  Elections  to  membership  shall  be  made  by  Standing  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Council  in  such  manner  as  Council  may  provide.  Any 
person  so  elected,  and  on  payment  of  annual  membership  fee  of  five  dollars, 
may  continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  further  sum  as  may  be  fixed 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On 
payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  any  person  may  become  a  life  member, 
exempt  from  assessments.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be 
elected  and  exempted  from  the  payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Department 
Meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment. 


BY-LAWS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION.. 


[Note. —  At  ft  meetia|;  Ol  tbe  Counctt  of  the  Association,  held  May  9,  1900, 
at  Washington,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Constitution 
and  formulate  By-laws  to  be  considered  and  adopted  by  the  Council  at  the 
eartiest  opportunity.  That  committee  consisted  of  the  Hon.  S.  £.  Baldwin, 
the  Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  and  the  General  Secretary. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Association,  held  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1900,  this  committee  reported  the  following  By-laws, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Coundl.  Since  the  Constitution 
confers  upon  the  Council  power  to  enact  its  own  By-laws,  no  further  action  by 
the  Association  is  necessary.] 

ARTICLE  I. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  following  order  of  business  shall  be  observed  at  all  meetings  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Association :  — 

(a)   Reading  of  minutes.  (d)   Report  of  committees. 

(^)    Report  of  Treasurer.  (e)    Unfinished  business. 

{c)    Report  of  (general  Secretary.  (/)   New  business. 


ARTICLE   II. 

QUORUM. 

The  quorum  of  the  Council  at  all  regular  and  special  meetings  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  of  whom  three  shall  be  of  the  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Council. 

ARTICLE  III. 

VACANCIES. 

Section  i.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed  on  the  first  day  of  the  general 
session  of  the  Association  to  nominate  officers,  and  such  committee  shall  re- 
port upon  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  general  session. 

Sect.  2.  The  President  may  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  daring  the  year  in 
any  office. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

amendments. 

The  By-laws  of  the  Association  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the 
Council  at  any  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 
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ARTICLE   V. 
TREASURER. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  Treasarer  to  forward  bills  for 
annual  due&on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  successive  year,  and  to  meet 
all  bills  for  printing,  publishing,  salaries,  etc,  on  presentation  of  vouchers 
approved  by  President  or  First  Vice-President,  and  the  General  Secretary. 

Sect.  2.  No  funds  shall  be  set  apart  for  permanent  investment  without  vote 
of  Council ;  and  all  funds  so  set  apart  may  be  invested  by  the  Treasurer  at  his 
discretion. 

Sect.  3.  The  President  or  First  Vice-President  may  draw  on  the  Treasurer 
in  favor  of  the  General  Secretary  at  any  time  for  such  sums,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time,  as  the  President  or  First  Vice-President 
may  deem  necessary  to  meet  any  proper  expenses  incident  to  the  management 
of  the  Association  or  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  to 
Membership. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

PRINTING. 

Section  i.  The  selection  of  papers  for  publication  in  the  Journal  shall  be 
eft  with  the  President  and  General  Secretary,  the  latter  serving  also  as  editor 
of  ihtjoumal^  and  with  the  Heads  of  Departments.  The  Chairman  of  each 
Department  will  indicate  to  the  General  Secretary  what  papers,  in  his  judg- 
ment, are  available  for  publication  in  the  report  of  proceedings. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Secretary  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute such  information  concerning  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  may  be  useful  in  securing  new  members. 

Sect.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Secretary  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute a  cloth-bound  copy  of  the  annual  Journal  of  the  Association  to  each 
member  in  accordance  with  provisions  under  article  referring  to  Memberships, 
Each  essayist  will  be  entitled  to  twenty-five  reprints  of  his  pa^r  at  the  expense 
of  the  Association,  on  condition  that  his  application  is  placed  on  file  prior  to 
the  printing  of  his  paper. 

Sect.  4.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary,  the 
funds  of  the  Association  will  not  justify  publication  in  cloth,  the  current 
edition  of  the  Journal  shall  appear  in  paper.  The  uniform  date  of  publication 
shall  be  within  six  months  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association.  Dis- 
tribution of  K\it  Journal  shall  be  effected  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

MEMBERSHIPS. 

Section  i.  Elections  to  membership  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
provisions  contained  in  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution. 

Sect.  2.  After  initial  payment  of  assessment  fee,  all  members  in  arrearages 
for  the  next  following  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
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Journal,  Failure  to  remit  annual  dues  for  two  consecutire  years  shall  result 
in  loss  of  membership  in  the  Association.  The  General  Secretary,  however, 
may  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  the  application  of  this  rule  in  given  cases. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

SALARIES. 

The  General  Secretary  shall  be  paid  the  amount  of  his  salary  in  quarterly 
instalments  upon  the  first  days  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July,  respec- 
tively ;  and  he  shall  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  at  his  discretion  such  sums  as 
may  be  allotted  by  vote  of  Council  for  clerical  assistance. 


OFFICERS   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 


1004-1906. 


Prtsidtntt  John  Graham  Bsooks,  Cambridge,  Msm. 

Htmormry  PresidtiU,  V.  B.  Sanborm,  Concord,  Mass. 

First  Vict-Prtsidtut^  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  LL.D.,  New  York  City. 

Second  Vict-PrtsidtiUt  Hon.  Frbobrick  J.  Kingsbury,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

DIRECTORS. 

President  Charlrs  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

W.  A.  Giles,  Esq  ,  64  Borden  Block,  Chicago,  III 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

EuGRNR  Smith,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  Esq.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Hon.  St.  Clair  McKblway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Wm.  M.  F.  Round,  Esq.,  Boston,  Man. 

Hon.  C.  S.  Hamlin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prest.  John  H.  Finlay,  LL.D.,  Coll.  Oty  of  New  Yoric,  New  York  Oty. 

Prof.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  Princeton,  N.J. 

yice-  Prtsidents, 


Hon.  S.  £.  Baldwin,  LL.D.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Prest.  Danibl  C.  Oilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hon.  Wiluam  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord.  Mass. 

Prest.  J.  B.  Angrll^  LL.D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Hon.  A.  D.  White,  LL.D.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  George  Wbstinghousb,  Washington, 
DC. 

Hon.  Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  JoHM  W.  Foster,  LL.D.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


Mrs.  Cakoline  H.  Dali.,  Washington.  D.C. 
Grace  Peckham  Murray,  M.D.,  10  E.  60th 

St..  New  York. 
H.  HoLRROOK  Curtis,  M.D.,  118  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York. 
ReT.    F.    G.    Pbabooy,   D.D.,   Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Prof.  George  L.  Raymond,  L.H.D.,  Prinoe> 

ton,  N.J. 
Mrs.  Virginia    B.  McKblway,  lai  Hicks 

St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Hon.  C  A.  Woods.  LL.D..  Marion,  S.C 
Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.,  Waterbury, 

Conn. 


Ggmeral  Sfcreta<'y%  Fkedrrick  Stanley  Root,  M.A..  391  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Tr*<tsurgr,  W.  C  LrGbndre,  59  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


Department  Ojfficers. 

1.    EdMcati4m  and  A  rt.—  Mr.  S.  T.  Dutton.  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  Chair - 
man;  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe,  79  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass..  Secretary. 

II.    //tfoZT/l.— Samuel  H.  Durgin,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman;  Dr.  Hibbbrt  W. 
Hill,  Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

III.  Social Eccnomy.—  }oHH  Graham  Brooks,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Chairman, 

IV.  /nrisprudettce.—  Hoxi.  CHAfLss  Bulkuiy  Hubbbll,  31  Nasuu   Street,  New  York 
City,  Chairman;  Prof.  Isaac  Franklin  Russell,  130  Broadway,  New  York  City,  Secretary. 


LIFE    MEMBERS. 


Extract  from  Constitation :  **  .On  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  any  per- 
son may  become  a  Life  Member,  exempt  from  assessments.'* 


Angell,  Mr.  George  T.,  19  Milk  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Baldwin,   Hon.   S.   E.,   LL.D.,   New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M.,  140  Beacon 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Blatchford,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Mr.  Gamsdiel,  502  Beacon 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dodge,  Mr.  Charles  C,  33  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Dodge,  William  E.,  Jr.,  99  John  St., 

New  York  City. 
Eliot,  Mrs.  Samnel,  Boston,  Mass. 
Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hermann,  Mrs.  H.,  59  W.  56th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Hoyt,  Hon.  J.  W.,  The  **  Victoria,** 

Washington,  D.C. 
James,  Hon.  D.  WUlis,  45  Wall  St., 

New  York  City. 
Kingsbury,  Hon.  Frederick  J.,  Water- 
bury,  Cfonn. 
Letchworth,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Portageville, 

N.Y. 
Libbey,   Mr.  Jonas    M.,   New   York 

City. 


Sanborn,  F.  B.,  Concord,  Mass. 
Sanborn,   Mrs.   Louisa  L.,  Concord, 

Mass. 
Smith.    Prof.   Goldwin,    LL.D.,    To^ 

ronto,  Canada. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Anson  Phelps,  45  Cedar 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Stokes.   Mr.  L  N.  Phelps,  47  Cedar 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Stokes,   Mr.   Thomas,  47  Cedar  St., 

New  York  City. 
Straus,    Hon.   Oscar  S.,  42    Warren 

St..  New  York  City. 
VUlard.  Mrs.  Henry,  145  W.  38th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Ward,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.,  119  W.  S2d  St., 

New  York  City. 
Ware,  Mr.  William  R.,  130  E.  27th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
White,  Hon.  Andrew  Dickson,  LL.D., 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Wolcott,     Miss     Ella     L.,     Elmira, 

N.Y. 
Young,  Mr.  J.  Edward,  130  William 

St.,  New  York  City. 


HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 


in  America, 

Moncare  D.  Conway,  Esq.,  22  E.  loth 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt,  Providence, 
R.I. 

Major-Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Burling- 
ton. Vt. 

Edmund  A.  Meredith,  Esq.,  care  The 
Toronto  Income  Trust  Co.,  Yonge 
St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Hon.  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  Buenos 
Ayres. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Sir  Walter  Crofton,  The  Close,  Win- 
chester. 

Lord  Radstock,  London. 

Henry  Dunning  McLeod,  Esq.,  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 

Alfred  Field,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

Thomas  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Henry  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Oxford. 

Miss  Louisa  Innes  Lumsden,  Glen- 
bogie,  Rhynie,  Scotland. 

Miss  J.  Frances  Dove,  Wycombe  Ab- 
bey, Bucks,  England. 


Lord   Hobhouse,   15   Bruton   Street, 

London. 
Prof.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  London. 
Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  London. 

In  France, 

M.   August    Laugel,   12    Rue   de    la 

d'Anjou,  Paris. 
M.    £mi]e    Cacheux,    25    Qua!   St., 

Michel,  Paris. 
M.  F.  Buisson,  Bd.  163  Montpamasse, 

Paris. 
M.  Emil  Levasseur,  24  Rue  Monsieur 

le  Prince,  Paris. 
M.  Arthur  Raffalovich,    19    Avenue 

Hoche,  Paris. 
M.   Pierre  Claudio  Jannet,  22   Rue 

Oudinot,  Paris. 

In  Italy, 

Signor  Martino  Beltrani-Scalia,  Rome. 
Prof.  C.  F.  Gabba,  Pisa. 
♦Prof.   Alberto  de  Errea,  Cavaliere 
della  Coma  d*  Italia,  Venice. 

In  Belgium, 
M.  Van  de  Rest,  Brussels. 


[The  names  on  this  list  marked  with  a  (*)  are  those  of 
office  officials.] 


persons  who  cannot  be  found  by  post- 
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[Note. —  With  reference  to  this  enrollment  some  explanations  are  essential, 
and  they  are  as  follows :  — 

The  **  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters/'  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  bat  now  an  independent  body, 
still  retains  a  certain  connection  with  the  Association  in  the  form  of  Associate 
Memberships.  The  following  clauses  from  vote  passed  at  the  Saratoga  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  define  the  existing  status: — 

Voted,  That  the  members  of  the  Institute  be  ipso  facto  associate  members  of  the  Association 
in  return  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Institute  in  making  members  of  the  Association  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute. 

In  the  list  subjoined,  such  associate  members  are  marked  with  a  star.  In 
the  matter  of  academic  titles,  such  only  are  given  as  are  known.  Members 
are  earnestly  solicited  to  communicate  with  the  editor  at  once  respecting 
academic  titles,  and  also  to  correct  any  errors  which  may  be  found  upon  the 
roll.  All  resignations  should  also  be  promptly  reported  to  the  General  Sec- 
retary, 291  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.] 


♦Abbey,  Edwin    A.,    Fairford,    Eng- 
land. 
Abrahams,   A.,  800  St.  Marks  Ave., 

Brooklyn. 
•Adams,  Henry.  1603  H  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.C. 
Adams,  Oscar  Fay,  41  Marlboro  St., 

Boston. 
Addams,    Miss    Jane,    Hull    House, 

Chicago. 
Ade,  George,  New  York  City. 
Agar,  John  G.,  31   Nassau  St.,  New 

York. 
Aiken,   W.  M..  ^Z   Union    Sq.,   W., 

New  York  City. 
♦Alden,  Henry  M.,  care  of  Harper  & 

Brothers,  New  York. 
Aldrich.  Charles  F.,  Home  Insurance 

Building,  Chicago. 
Aldrich,  Nelson  W.,  Providence,  R.I. 
♦Aldrich,    Thomas     Bailey,    Boston, 

Mass. 
Aldridge,  George  W.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
♦Alexander,  John  W.,  120  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
♦Allen,  James  Lane,  66  5th  Ave.,  New 

York. 
Allen,   Thomas,   12    Commonwealth 

Ave.,  Boston. 
Allen,   Miss   Viola,   27   W.  93d   St., 

New  York  City. 


Allen,  William  A.,  Madison,  Neb. 

Allison,  Hon.  W.  B.,  1124  N  St., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ames,  Gen.  Adelbert,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Ames,  James  Barr,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Amory,  Robert,  M.D.,  279  Beacon 
St.,  Boston. 

Anderson,  E.  Ellery,  27  William  St., 
New  York. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.D.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn 

Anderson,  Warren  E.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Anderson,  Winslow,  M.D.,  1220  Sut- 
ton St.,  San  Francisco. 

Andrews,  Charles,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Andrews,  Hon.  Charles  B.,  LL.D., 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

Anthony,  Prof.  Wm.  A.,  Cooper 
Union,  New  York. 

Archer,  Frederick,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ashley,  Prof.  Clarence  D.,  LL.D., 
N.Y.  Un.  Law  School,  New  York. 

Ashley,  George  Hall,  15  W.  22d  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ashmore,  George  C,  M.D.,  794  Re- 
public St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Atwood,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  **  Bloom- 
ingdale,"  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Atwood.  I.  M.,  189  Harvard  St.,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 
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Audsley,  G.  A.,  Bowling  Green  Office, 

II  Broadway,  New  York. 
Austen,  Peter  T.,  218  St.  Johns  PL, 

Brooklyn. 
Avery,  A.  C,  Morganton«  N.C. 
Avery,  Edward  H.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 
Ayer,    Benjamin    F.,    99    Pine    St., 

Chicago. 
Ayers,  Howard,  Univenity  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Bacon,   £dwin    M.,    6    Beacon    St., 

Boston. 
Bacon,  Robert,   33   Wall    St.,   New 

York  City. 
Baker,  David  L..  Wickford,  R.I. 
Baker,  Prof.  George  S.,  190  Brattle 

St.,  Cambridge. 
BsJcer,  Hon.  John  H.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
BsJcewell,   Prof.   Charles    Montague, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Baldwin,    Hon.   S.   E.,   LL.D.,   New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Bangs,  John  Kendrick,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Barber,  Walter  L.,  M.D.,  Waterbury, 

Conn. 
Barclay,  Shepard,  705  Olive  St.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Barr,  Mrs.  Amelia  £.,  Cornwall- on- 

Hudson,  N.Y. 
Barrows.  Charles  Clifford.  M.D.,  8  W. 

36th  St.,  New  York. 
Bartlett,    Franklin,    Hanover    Bank 

Bldg.,  New  York. 
Baylor,   Mrs.   Frances   C,  313   Hall 

St.,  West  Savannah,  Ga. 
Beard,    Daniel    C,  204    Amity  St.; 

Flushing,  L.I. 
Beates,  Henry,  Jr.,  M.D.,  1504  Walnut 

St.,  Philadelphia. 
Beaver,  Hon.  James  A.,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
♦Beckwith,  J.  CarroU,  58  W.  57th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Bell.  Clark,  M.D.,  39  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Belmont,  August,  23  Nassau  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Benedict,  E.  C,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Bentley,  Edwin,  M.D.,  617  Main  St., 

Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Bergen,  Van  Brunt,  Shore  Road  and 

77th  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Berger,  Victor  L.,  1229  Second  St., 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Bemays,     August     C,    M.D.,    3623 

Laclede  Ave..  St.  Louis. 
Betts,  B.  Frank,  M.D.,  1609  Girard 

Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
♦Bigelow,  Hon.  John,  Highland  Falls- 

on-Hudson,  N.Y. 


Bingham,  E.  F.,  Grafton  Hotel,  Con- 
necticut Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bishop,  J.  Remsen,  117  Huntington 
PI.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bispham,  David  S.,  Players'  C\u\\ 
New  York. 

Bixler,  James  W..  D.D.,  5  Broad  St., 
New  London,  Conn. 

Bjorksten,  Meodove,  95  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City. 

«Blashfield,  Edwin  H.,  48  W.  59th 
St.,  New  York. 

Blenner,  Carle  J.,  58  W.  57  th  St., 
New  York. 

Blumenberg,  Marc  A.,  Broadway  and 
70th  St.,  The  Ormonde,  New  York. 

Bonaparte,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Bonney,  Charles  C,  511  Tacoma 
Building,  Chicago. 

Bowker,  R.  R.,  274  Lafayette  Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Bowles,  Samuel,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boyde,  David  R.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Boynton,  F.  D.,  1 14  So.  Geneva  St., 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Bracken,  H.  M.,  M.D.,  loio  4th  St., 
South  Minneapolis. 

Bradley.  A.  C,  2013  Q  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Braislin,  Miss  Alice  G.,  Burlington,  N.J. 

Branner,  J.  C,  Stanford  University, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Brantley,  W.  G.,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Breaux,  Hon.  Joa.  A.,  1728  Canal  St, 
New  Orleans. 

Breed,  WUliam  J.,  1227  W.  8th  St., 
Cincinnati. 

Brett,  George  P.,  66  sth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Brevoort,  James  R.,  390  N.  Broad- 
way, Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Brewer,  Hon.  David  J.,  LL.D.,  Su- 
preme Court  U.S.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Brickell.  Robert  C,  634  Franklin  St., 
Huntsville.  Ala. 

Brink erhoff,  Roeliff,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Bristol.  J.  J.  D.,  I  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

Broadhead,  G.  C.  Columbia,  Mo. 

Bronson,  J.  H.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Brooks,  Edward,  5971  Drexel  Road, 
Philadelphia. 

Brooks,  Noah,  Castine.  Me. 

Brown,  Amos  P.,  20  E.  Penn  St.,  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa. 

Brown,  Glenn,  918  F  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Brown.  J.  Stanford,  i  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 
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Brown,  John  Howard,  378  Boylston 
St.,  Boston. 

Brown,  Jnlius  L.,  J.  E.  Brown  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Brown,  W.  L.,  42  W.  72d  St,  New 
York. 

Bruce,  A.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bmsh,  Edward  N.,  M.D.,  Sheppard 
&  Enoch  Pratt  Hosp.,  Baltimore. 

*Bru8h,  George  de  Forest,  Dublin, 
N.H. 

Buchanan,  John  L.,  Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

Buchanan,  Joseph  R.,  45  Park  PI., 

.    New  York. 

♦Buck,  Dudley,  34  Sidney  PI.,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

Buel.  J.  W.,  3941  Market  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

♦Bunce,  Wm.  Gedney,  21  Woodland 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Burdette,  Robert  G.,  891  Orange 
Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Burleigh,  C.  B.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Bumam,  A.  R.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Burnett,  Swan  M.,  M.D.,916  Farragut 
St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Burroughs,  John,  Esopus,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Frederick  R.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Burton,  James,  487  W.  22d  St.,  New 
York. 

Byford,  Henry  T.,  100  State  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Bynum,  William  P.,  Jr.,  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Cable,  George  W.,  L.H.D.,  North- 
ampton,  Ma.«s. 

Cadwalader,  John,  263  S.  4th  St., 
Philadelphia. 

Cadwalader,  John  L.,  40  Wall  St., 
New  York. 

Caldwell,  Howard  W.,  511  N.  i6th 
St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Cameron,  Hon.  John  D.,  Middletown, 
Pa. 

Camp,  W.  H.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Campbell,  R.  D.,  Grand  Forks, 
N.D. 

Canfield,  James  H.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

Carter,  Robert  L,  Ttmes  Star^  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Case,  Theodore  S.,  M.D.,  900  W.  1 5th 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cawein,  Madison  J.,  1828  W.  Market 
St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Chamberlain,  Hon.  D.  H.,  Brookfield, 
Mass. 

Chamberlain,  Hon.  Jashua  L.,  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 


Chamberlain,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  220  Lowry 

Arcade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chambers,  P.  H.,  M.D.,  24  E.  53d  St., 

Ntw  York. 
Chahfipney,    Benjamin,    40    Pleasant 

St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Chase,  George,  35  Nassau  St.,  New 

York. 
♦Chase,   William  M.,  303  5th  Ave., 

New  York. 
Chick ering,    J.    W.,    The     Portner, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Choate,  William  G.,  40    Wall    St., 

New  York. 
Christy,  Howard  C,  76  W.  8sth  St., 

New  York. 
Church,     Frederick      E.,      Hudson, 

N.Y. 
Clarke,  Thomas   B.,  5  E.  34th  St., 

New  York. 
♦Clemens,    Samuel    L.,    New    York 

City. 
Clowes,     George     H.,     Waterbury, 

Conn. 
Cochran,  Hon.  W.  Bourke,3i  Nassau 

St.,  New  York. 
Coit,  J.  M.,  St.  Paul's  School,  Con- 
cord, N.H. 
Cole,  Hon.  Charles  C,  1705  N  St., 

N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
Coleman,    Thomas    D.,    M.D.,    505 

Greene  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Coles,  Rev.  A.  W.,  D.D.,  316  Wash- 

ington  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Collins,   Joseph,   M.D.,  47   W.  38th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Collins,   Michael  F.,  270   River  St, 

Troy,  N.Y. 
Conner,  P.  S.,  M.D.,  215  W.  9th  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Connolly,  M.  W.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Conway,  Moncure  D.,  care  £.  Con* 

way,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
Cooke,    George     Willis,    Wakefield, 

Mass. 
Coolidge,  Hon.  T.  Jefferson,  64  Ames 

Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cooper,  Ellwood,  Santa  Barbara,  CaL 
Corliss,  Guy  C.  H.,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
Comwallis,  Kinahan,  16  E.   22d  St, 

New  York. 
Corson,   Hiram,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Corthell,  E.   L.,  i    Nassau  St.,  New 

York. 
Costa,    Paul    F.,    Security   Building, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Coues,  Elliott,  1726  N  St,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Cowan,  Dr.  Frank,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
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♦Cox,  Kenyon,  75  W.  55th  St.,  New 
York. 

Craig,  William  Bayard,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  Drake  University. 

Craigie,  Mrs.  Paul  M.  T.,  56  Lancas- 
ter Gate,  London,  England. 

Crampton,  C.   A.,   Int.   Rev.   Treas. 
Dept,  Washington,  D.C. 

Crandall,  Charles   H.,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 

Crane,  R.  T.,  Crane  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Crane,   William  H.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Crawshaw,     Prof.    W.    H.,    Colgate 
University,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Crunden,    Frederick   M.,   Public   Li- 
brary, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Culberton,  J.  C,  M.D.,  317  W.  7th 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Curtin,  Jeremiah,  Bristol,  Vt. 

Curtin,  Dr.  Roland  G.,  22  S.  i8th 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Curtis,  George  W.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Curtis,  H.  Holbrook,  M.D.,  1 18  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York. 

Curtis,  Prof.  Maltoon  M.,  43  Adel- 
bert  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Curtis,  William  E.,  30  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

Curtis,  William  Eleroy,  1801  Connect- 
icut Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cutting,  R.  Fulton,  33  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 

Dabney,  Prof.  Charles  W.,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dargan,  E.  Keith,  Darlington,  S.C. 

Davies,  Julien  T.,  32  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

Davis,  Dr.  Booth  Colwell,  Alfred, 
N.Y. 

Davis,  Hon.  H.  G.,  1517  HSt.,N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Davis,  Hon.  John,  Court  of  Claims, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding,  34  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 

Day,  Richard  E.,  Litt.D.,  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  State  of  New  York, 
Albany. 

Dayton,  Charles  W.,  27  William  St., 
New  York. 

De  Blois,  Austen  K.,  Elgin,  111. 

Deemer,  Hon.  H.  E.,  Red  Oak,  la. 
♦De  Koven,  Reginald,  83  Irving  PI., 

New  York. 
Dennis,  Charles  H.,  1893  Roscoe  St., 

Chicago,  111. 
De  Wolf,  J.   Halsey,  20  Market  Sq., 
Providence,  R.I. 


Dimock,   H.    F.,  Pier  No.  11,  North 

River,  N.Y. 
Dithmar,     Edward     A.,     Hotel    San 

Remo,  8th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Dixon,  J.  M.,  5886  Von  Veisen  Ave., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Doane,  W.   H.,  2223   Auburn    Ave., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dodd,  Amzi,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 
Dolbear,  A.  E.,  Tufts  College,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Doughty,     William    Howard,    Troy, 

N.Y. 
Douglas,    Rev.    George    W.,    D.D., 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y. 
Downes.  William  H.,  83  Sutherland 

Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Drake,  Gen.  J.  Madison,  116  Jeffer- 
son Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Draper,  Daniel,  Central  Park  Observ- 
atory, New  York  City. 
Dreiser,  Theodore,  6  W.  I02d  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Dresser,   Horatio   W.,   272  Congress 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Drew,    John,    Racquet    Club,    New 

York. 
Drexel,  George  W.,  600  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Drumgoole,  Will  Allen,  Estill  Springs, 

Tenn. 
Duane,  Russell,  2028  De  Lancy  PI., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Du  Bois,  W.  E.  B.,  Atlanta  Univer- 

sity,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dudley,    Charles     B.,     Drawer    334, 

Altoona,  Pa. 
Dunning,  Rev.  A.  E.,  D.D.,  i  Somer- 
set St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dwight,  William   B.,  Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Dyer,  Col.  D.  B.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Eastman,  Joseph,  7 1  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
Eaton,  Hon.  John,  Washington,  D.C. 
Eberhard,     Ernest,    M.D.,       Vernon 

Heights,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 
Ebersole,  E.  C,  Toledo,  Iowa. 
Edgar,  William  C,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Edgren,  A.  H.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Edmunds,  A.    Lawrence,    P.O.    Box 

1425,  Boston,  Mass. 
Edwards,  George  Wharton,  Plainfield, 

N.J. 
Egan,  Maurice  Francis,  212  N.  Capi- 
tal St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Eidlitz,     Cyrus     L.    W.,    Townsend 

Building,  New  York  City. 
Eliot,    Pres.   Charles   W.,    LL.D.,   17 

Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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EUery,  Chauncey,    St.   James   Build- 
ing, Broadway  and   26th  St.,  New 

York. 
Elverson,    James,   2024   Walnnt   St., 

Philadelphia. 
Engelman,  George  J.,  208  Beacon  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Evans,  James,  M.D.,  Florence,  S.C. 
Evans,  J.  G.,  Grant  Park,  111. 
Everard,  Mrs.  James,  697  5th  Ave., 

New  York. 
Fairchild,  Hon.  Charles  S.,  46  Wall 

St.,  New- York. 
Famam,  Prof.  Henry  W.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Farquhar,  A.  B.,  York,  Pa. 
Farrell,  James  C,  60  Willett  St.,  Al- 

bany,  N.Y. 
Fels,    Maurice,     131 2     Franklin    St., 

Philadelphia. 
Ferguson,  Prof.  Henry,  123   Vernon 

St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Femald,  Prof.  M.  C,  Orono,  Me. 
Femow,   B.,  Army  and   Navy  Club, 

New  York. 
Finerty,  John  F.,  3562  Grand  Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 
Finley,  John  H.,  LL.D..  College  of 

the  City  of  New  York,  New  York 

City. 
Fiske,  Amos    K.,  7    West  43d   St., 

New  York  City. 
Fiske,  C.  A.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Fiske,  Harrison  Gray,  1432  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Fiske,   Stephen,   64   5th   Ave.,   New 

York. 
Fitch,  Clyde,  113  East  40th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Flanders,   Henry,    419    Walnut   St., 

Philadelphia. 
Fleming,  Mrs.  Williamina  P.,  Harvard 

College    Observatory,    Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Flower,  B.  O.,  Pierce  Building,  Cop- 
ley Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Folwell,   William  W.,   1020  sth   St., 

S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Forman,  Allan,  20  Liberty  St.,  New 

York. 
Fowler,  Hon.  Charles  M.,  720  North 

Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Frankland,   F.   W.,    346    Broadway, 

New  York. 
Freer,  Frederick  W.,  Holbein  Studios, 

224  E.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Freese,   John   Henry.  62  Cedar  St., 

New  York  Citv. 
♦French.  D^inierC.,  125  W.  nth  St., 

New  York. 


Frothingham,  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
•Fuller,  Henry  B.,  Chicago,  111. 
FuUer,  Hon.  Melville  W.,  Washmg- 

ton,  D.C. 
Fulton,    Robert    B.,    University    of 

Mississippi,  University  P.O.,  Miss. 
Funk,  I.  K..  195  Washington  Park, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Gage,  Hon.  Lyman  J.,  45  Wall  St., 

New  York  City. 
Gaines,  R.  R.,  Austin,  Tex. 
GaUaudet,   Edward  M.,  LL.D.,  Gal- 

laudet  College,  Washington,  D.C. 
GaDy,  M.,  130  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
Gantt,  James  B.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Gardiner,  Charles  A.,  32  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 
Garrett,  John  B.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
Gates,     Pres.     Merrill     E.,     LL.D., 
1429  New   York    Ave.,   Washmg- 
ton,  D.C. 
Catling,  Richard  J.,  834  West  End 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Gay.  Dr.  George  W.,  665   Boylston 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gayley,  Charles  Mills,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Geiser,  Kari  F.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
Gelatt,   Roland   B.,  417    W.   Market 

St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
George,  A.    J.,   43    Thomdike    St., 

Brookline,  Mass. 
Gericke.    Wilhelm,     Upland     Road, 

Brookline,  Mass. 
♦Gibson,  C.   D.,  Plavers»  Club,  New 

York  City. 
Gibbons,   Dr.  Henry,   Jr.,  920    Polk 

St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gilbert,  C.  B.,  500  West  121st   St., 

New  York  City. 
Gilbreath,  Sidney  G.,  Peabody  Nor- 

mal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
♦Gilchrist,  W.  W.,  107  isth  St.,  Phila- 

delphia,  Pa. 
♦Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  33  E.  17th 

St.,  New  York. 
Giles,  WilUam  A.,  64  Borden  Block, 

Chicago,  111. 
♦Gillette,  William,  Plaza  Hotel,  New 

York. 
Oilman,   Pres.   D.   C,   LL.D.,   Balti- 

more,  Md. 
Gladden,    Rev.    Washington,    D.D., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Goddard,  Morrill,  New  York  Journal^ 

New  York  City. 
♦Godwin,  Parke,  19  E.  37th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Gordon,      Armstead     C,    Staunton, 
Va. 
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♦Gordon,  Rev.  G.  A.,  D.D.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Gordy,   Wilbur  F.,  104  GUlette  St.. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Gould,  G.  M.,  1722  Walnut  St.,Phaa- 

delphia.  Pa. 
Graham,  George  £.,  Manager  Press 

Association,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Graham,  George  S.,  509  Crozier  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
♦Grant,  Robert,  205  Bay  State  Road, 

Boston. 
Gray,  EUsha,  Highland  Park,  III. 
Gray,  Judge  J.  C,  (jourt  of  Appeals, 

Albany.  N.Y. 
Greene,  David  M.,  41  First  St.,  Troy, 

N.Y. 
Gteene,  Henry  Copley,  354  Marlboro 

St.,  Boston. 
Greene,  J.  Warren,  3  Broad  St.,  New 

York. 
♦Gregory,  Eliot,  6122  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
Grew,  Henry  S.,  89  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Griffis,   Rev.   William   Elliott,   D.D., 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Griggs,  Edward   Howard,  77   Grove 

St.,  Montclair,  N.J. 
Grimke,  Archibsdd  H.,  141 5  Corcoran 

St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Grinnell,  George   B.,  346  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Grosvenor,  Prof.  E.  A.,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 
Grosvenor,  Lemuel  E.,   185  Lindley 

Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Groves,  Nelson  Z ,  S.E.  cor.  3d  and 

Arch  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Groves,  W.  B.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Guild,  Curtis,  Jr.,  Box  1596,  Boston. 
Habberton,     John,     New     Rochelle, 

N.Y. 
Hadley,  Pres.  Arthur  T.,  LL.D.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Hainer,  Bayard  F.,  Perry,  Okla. 
Haines,  H.  S.,  665   Jefferson   Ave., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Halford,  R.  J.,  1622  22d  St.,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hall,  C.  H.,  Salem,  Ore. 
Hall,  Thomas,  10  Water  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
Halladay,     Waller,     120    Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Hallett,  Hon.  Moses  B.,  Denver,  Col. 
Halsall,    W.  F.,  620  Atlantic  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Halstead,   Albert,   Postal  Telegraph 

Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Halstead,    Murat,    643   W.  4th   St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Hamilton,  T.   F.,  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.Y. 
Hamlin,  C.  S.,  Ames  Building,  Bos- 
ton. 
Hanford,  C.  H.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Harney,  George  E.,  113  E.  36th  St, 

New  York  City. 
Harney,  Will  Wallace,  Miami,  Fla. 
Harper,  Pres.  William  R.,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  lU. 
Harris,  Charles  J.,  Asheville,  N.C. 
Harris,  Prof.  W.  T.,  LL.D.,  Wash- 

ington,  D.C. 
Harrison,  Hon.  Carter  H.,  295  Schil- 
ler St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Harrison,  Hon.  Lynde,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Harrison,  Ralph  C,  919  Pine  St,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Harrison,  William  A.,  Brighton  Rd, 

Allegheny,  Pa. 
Harter,  (ieorge  A.,  Delaware  College, 

Newark,  Del. 
Harvey,   Alexander,  267    sth    Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Harvey,  George  F.,  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.Y. 
♦Hassam,  Childe,  152  W.    S7th  St. 

New  York. 
Hastings,  Frank  Seymour,  80  Broad- 
way, New  York  Cfity. 
Hawes,  Miss  Susan  M.,  98  Park  Ave., 

Yonkers.  N.Y. 
Hawkins,  Rush  C,  21  W.  20th  St., 

New  York  City. 
Haynes,  D.  O.,  90  William  St,  New 

York. 
Hazard.  R.  G.,  Peacedale.  R.I. 
Hemphill,      Ashton     C,     Holyoke, 

Mass. 
Henderson,  Hon.  J.  B.,  i6th  St.  and 

Florida  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Herrick,  A.  B.,  120  Liberty  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Herrick,   Prof.  C.   Judson,    Denison 

University,  Granville,  Ohio. 
Herring,  William,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 
Hill,   J.   Stanhope,   21    Buckingham 

St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
.  Hills,  Alfred  K.,  M.D.,  669  5th  Ave., 

New  Yoric. 
Hinds,    Prof.    J.    I.    D.,    Lebanon, 

Tenn. 
Hitchcock,  Hon.  Henry,  LL.D.,  709 

Wainwright   Building,    St.    Louis, 

Mo. 
Holland,  Rev.  Robert  A.,  2918  Puie 

St.,  St  Loub,  Mo. 
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Holt,   Henry,   29   W.  23d  St.,   New 

York. 
•Howard,  Bronson,  201  W.  78th  St., 

New  York. 
♦Howells,  W.  D.,  Kittery,  Me. 
Howland,  Richard  S.,  Journal  Office, 

Providence,  R.I. 
Hoyt,    Colgate,   36    Wall   St.,   New 

York. 
Hubbell,  Hon.  Charles  Bulkley,  New 

York  City. 
Hughes,   Rupert,  Criterion,   156   5th 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Huneker,    James    G.,    care    Musical 

Courier^  St.  James   Building,  New 

York  City. 
Hunt,   Richard  H.,  28   E.   21st    St., 

New  York  City. 
Huston,  J.  W.,  Boise  City,  Ida. 
Hyde,  James  Nevins,  100  State  St., 

Chicago,  111. 
Jackson,   Theodore    F.,    10   W.   43d 

St.,  New  York. 
Jacobi,    A.,    M.D.,   19   E.    47th    St., 

New  York. 
Jacques,   David    R.,    120  Broadway, 

New  York. 
James,  Henry,   Lambs   House,   Rye, 

England. 
James,  Prof.   William,   LL.D.,    Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Janeway,   Edward  G.,  M.D.,  36   W. 

40th  St.,  New  York. 
Jelly,  Arthur  C,  M.D.,  69  Newbury 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jenkins,  Judge  James  G.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
John,   Samuel   Will,   2669   Highland 

Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Johnson,   Henry  V.,   1038    Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.,  Denver,  Col. 
•Johnson,    Robert    Underwood,    the 

Century  Magazine^  New  York  City. 
Jones,  Breckenridge,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kaler,   James   Otis,   P.O.  Box    1079, 

Portland,  Me. 
Keasbey,   Lindley    M.,    Bryn    Mawr, 

Pa, 
Keaton,  Hon.  James   R.,  Oklahoma 

City,  Okla. 
Kellogg,  Dr.  James  H.,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich. 
Kelly,  Robert   Morrow,  1536  2d  St., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Kenealy,  Alexander  C,  445  ist  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Kimball,     Benjamin     A.,     Concord, 

N.H. 
Kingsbury,  Hon.  Frederick  J.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 


Kipling,  Rudyard,  Athenaeum  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  London. 

Kobbc,  Gustav,  138  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Kohlsaat,  H.  H.,  Chicago,  111. 

Kohns  Lee,  127  W.  7gth  St.,  New 
York. 

Kursheedt,  Manuel  A.,  35  Warren 
St.,  New  York. 

•La  Farge,  Bancel,  51  W.  loth  St., 
New  York. 

•La  Farge,  John,  51  W.  loth  St., 
New  York. 

Laffam,  W.  M.,  335  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York. 

Landon,  J.  S.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Lang,  B.  J.,  8  Brimmer  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

•Lathrop,  Francis,  29  Washington 
Sq.,  New  York. 

Lea,  Henry  Charles,  2000  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Leman,  J.  Howard,  40  Water  St., 
Boston,  Mass 

Le  Gras,  Prof.  Gustave,  17  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Leipziger,  Dr.  Henry  M.,  324  E.  50th 
St.,  New  York. 

Levy,  James,  St.  Paul  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Lewis,  E.  H.,  Lewis  Inst.,  Madi- 
son and  Robey  Streets,  Chicago, 
III. 

Lindsey,  C.  E.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Lippincott,  Craig,  218  W.  Ritten- 
house  Sq.,  Philadelphia. 

Lodge,  Hon.  Henry  Cabot,  Nahant, 
Mass. 

Logan,  James  E.,  M.D.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Logan,  Walter  S.,  27  William  St., 
New  York. 

Loring,  Augustus  P.,  22  Congress  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Lounsbury,  Prof.  Thomas  R.,  LL.D., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Low,  A.  Maurice,  14 10  G.  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  P.O.  Box  17 17, 
Boston,  Mass. 

•Mabie,  Hamilton  W.,  L.H.D.,  the 
Outlook,  New  York  City. 

MacLaren,  Archibald,  Lowery  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Macmonnies,  Fred  W.,  Paris,  France. 

Magie,  W.  J.,  556  N.  Broad  St.,  Eliz- 
abeth, N.J. 

Magill,  Prof.  E.  H.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Magruder,  Benjamin  D.,  7  Washing- 
ton PI.,  Chicago. 
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•Mahan,  Capt.  A.  T.,  i6o  W.  86th 
St.,  New  York. 

Marshall,  James,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Marshall,  Louis,  30  Broad  St.,  New 
York. 

Martin,  John,  Grimes  HiJI,  Staten 
Island,  New  York. 

Mason,  Miss  Ida,  i  Walnut  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mathews,  Joseph,  McIX,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

•Matthews,  Brander,  681  West  End 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Maurice,  C.  S.,  Atens,  Pa. 

Mayer,  David,  1043  5^^  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Maynard,  J.  B.,  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

McBryde,  John  M.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

McCall,  John  A.,  346  Broadway,  New 
York. 

McCutcheon,  F.  W.,  40  WaU  St., 
New  York  City. 

McClure  A.  K.,  Times  Office,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

McCracken,  W.  D.,  385  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦McDowell,  E.  A.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City. 

McKeen,  James,  40  Wall  St.,  New 
York. 

•McKelway,  Hon.  St.  Clair,  121 
Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn. 

McKelway,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  121  Hicks 
St.,  Brooklyn. 

♦McKim,  Charles  Follen,  160  5th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

McLain,  John  S.,  fourfialt  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

•McMaster,  John  Bach,  LL.D.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Means,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  40  Water  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Meigs,  John,  High  School,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 

*Melchers,  Gari  I.,  Egmont,  Hol- 
land. 

Merriam,  Prof.  A.R.,  D.D.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Metcalfe,  James  S.,  19  W.  31st  St., 
New  York. 

♦Miller,  Joaquin,  Oakland  Heights, 
Cal. 

Miller,  John  S.,  4810  Kenwood  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Milligan,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Millsi,  Luther  L.,  122  Lasalle  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

♦Mitchell,  Donald  G.,  LL.D.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Mitchell,  John  W.,  M.D.,  227  Benefit 
St.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Moffett,  Samuel  E.,  351  W.  114th 
St.,  New  York. 

Morey,  Prof.  William  C,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Morrow,  Judge  W.  W.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

♦Mowbray,  H.  Siddons,  66  W.  nth 
St.,  New  York  City. 

♦Muir,  John,  Martinez,  Cal. 

Munson,  C.  LaRue,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Murray,  Grace  Peckham,  M.D.,  10  £. 
6oth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Myles,  Robert  C,  M.D.,  46  W.  38th 
St.  New  York. 

Naegele,  C.  F.,  318  W.  S7th  St„  New 
York. 

National  Cash  Register  Co.  Corpora- 
tion, Dayton,  Ohio. 

♦Nelson.  Henry  Loomis,  New  Ro- 
cheUe,  N.Y. 

Nelson,  William  R.,  the  Siar^  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

♦Nevin,  Ethelbert,  221  W.  5 7th  St., 
New  York  City. 

NicoU,  Delancy,  123  E.  38th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

♦Norton,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot,  LL.D., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Noves,  Daniel  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Oakley,  Henry,  243  E.  i8th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Ogden,  Robert  C,  784  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Olmsted,  John  C,  Brookline,  Mass. 

O'Meara,  Stephen,  59  Brighton  Ave., 
Allston,  Mass. 

Orlady,  George  B.,  Huntington,  Pa. 

Ormond,  Alexander  T.,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Osborne,  Thomas  M.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Packard,  Prof.  A.  S.,  275  Angell  St., 
Providence,  R.I. 

Page,  Edward  D.,  238  E.  15th  St., 
New  York  City. 

♦Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  1759  R  St, 
Washington,  D.C. 

♦Paine,  Prof.  John  K.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  6  Joy  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Paquin,  Paul,  M.D.,  Asheville,  N.C. 

♦Parker,  Prof.  Horatio  W.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Parker,  Judge  Alton  B.,Kingston,N.  Y. 

Parkman,  Henry,  LL.D.,  209  Wash- 
ington St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Parrish,  James  C,  45  Broadway,  New 
York. 
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Parrish,   Samuel   L.,    25    Broad  St, 

New  York  City. 
Parsons,  Frank,  11  St.  James  Ave., 

Boston. 
Patterson,  John  H.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Pazton,  James  D.,  471  Ashland  Ave., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Payne,   W.    H.,   M.D.,    Ann   Arbor, 

Mich. 
*Pearce,     Charles    Sprague,     Paris, 

France. 
Pearce,  Richard,  1712  Sherman  Ave., 

Denver,  Col. 
•Peck,  Prof.  Harry  Thurston,  LL.D., 

Columbia  University,    New    York 

City. 
Peckham,  Wheeler  H.,  685  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Pelle,    Stanton    J.,    The    Concord, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Perkins,  C.  E.,  Burlington,  la. 
•Perkins,  Hon.  James  Breck,  Roch- 
ester. N.Y. 
•Perry,  Thomas   Sargeant,  44  Sahu- 

rada  Macbi,  Azabee,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Peterson,   Frederick,   M.D.,  201    W. 

54th  St..  New  York  City. 
Pettus,  Miss  Isabella  M.,  415  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York. 
Pidgin,  Charles   Felton,   Room   256, 

State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Pierce,  C.  S.,  ••  Arisbe,**  Milford,  Pa. 
Pierson,     William,    13     Hillyer    St., 

Orange,  N.J. 
Place,  Chester  A.,  Beaumont,  Texas. 
Poole,  Murray  E.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
•Porter,  Benjamin   C,   22    W.   nth 

St.,  New  York. 
Porter,  D.  G.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
•Potter,  Edward  Clark,  Enfield,  Mass. 
Pratt  Inst.   Free  Library,   Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Pratt,  S.  G.,  176  W.  i86th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth  C,  63  Mari- 

boro  St ,  Boston,  Mass. 
•Pyle,  Howard,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Raymond,  Prof.  George  L.,  L.H.D., 

1810  N  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
•Reid,   Robert,  Players'   Club,   New 

York  City. 
Reid,     Whitelaw,    U.    S.     Legation, 

Paris,  France. 
•Remington,    Frederick,     New     Ro- 

chelle.  N.Y. 
Reynolds,  James  B.,  Republican  Club, 

56  W.  40th  St.,  New  York. 
•Rhodes.  James  Ford,  176  Newbury 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rice,  Charles  E.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


Richardson,  C.  W.,  M.D.,  13 17  Con- 
necticut Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
•Riley,  James  Whitcomb,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 
Rinehart,  C.  D..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Robertson,   Miss    Clare    L.,    16   8th 

Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Robertson,  Robert  H.,  160  5th  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Rock  wood,  Prof.  C.  G.,  Jr.,  34  Bayard 

Lane,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Roelker,     William     G.,     Providence 

R.I. 
•Roosevelt,      President     Theodore, 

LL.D.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Root,   Charles  G.,   36  N.  Main  St., 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Root,  Frederick  Stanley,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Rosendale,  Hon.  S.  W.,  57  State  St., 

Albany.  N.Y. 
Rotcb,  Miss  Joanna,  Milton,  Norfolk 

County,  Mass. 
Rouse.  Henry  C,  45  Wall  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Rowe,  G.  H.  M.,  M.D.,  City  Hospital, 

Boston,  Mass. 
•Royce.  Prof.  Josiah.  LL.D..  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
•Ruckstuhl,   F.    W.,   939  8th    Ave., 

New  York. 
Russell,  Judge  Horace,  280  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Russell,  Prof.   Isaac  F.,  D.C.L.,  120 

Broadway,  New  York. 
Russell,  R.   H.,  3  W.  29th  St.,  New 

York. 
Rutan,  Charles  H.,  in  Davis  Ave., 

Brookline,  Mass. 
Saltus,  Edgar,  109  E.  i8th  St.,  New 

York. 
Sampson,  T.  R.,  Sherman,  Tex. 
Sanders.   D.   J.,    Biddle    University, 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
Sargent,  John  S.,  33  Tife  St.,  Chelsea, 

England. 
Satterlee,  Col.  Herbert  L.,  Ph.D.,  1 20 

Broadway,  New  York. 
Scarborough,    Prof.    W.   S.,    Wilber- 

force,  Ohio. 
Schadle,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  27  Pine   St.,  New 

York. 
Schirmer,  Rudolph  G.,  35  Union  Sq., 

New  York. 
Schmidt,  Prof.  Nathaniel,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.Y. 
•Schurz,    Hon.  Cart,    LL.D.,   16  E. 

64th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  L.,  135  E.  21st 
St.,  New  York. 

Schwan,  L.  M.,  80  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Scribner,  Frank  K.,  26  E.  2i8t  St., 
New  York. 

Seward,  Hon.  Frederick  W.,  Mont- 
rose, Westchester  County,  N.Y. 

Seymour,  John  S.,  40  Wall  St.,  New 
York. 

Shaler,  Prof.  N.  S.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Shedd,  J.  Herbert,  Providence, 
R.I. 

Sheldon,  George  R.,  4  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City. 

♦Shelley,  Harry  Kowe,  35  Union  Sq., 
New  York. 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.,  85  Pros- 
pect St.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Sherman,  D.  C,  25  Madison  St., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Simmons,  Edward,  Carnegie  Build- 
ing, New  York. 

•Sloane,  Prof.  W.  M.,  109  E.  69th 
St.,  New  York. 

Slocum,  Miss  Jane  M.,  126  W.  23d 
St.,  New  York. 

Smith,  Edwin  Burritt,  164  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago. 

Smith,  Eugene,  31  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson,  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  LL.D.,  125 
College  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sneath,  Prof.  E.  Hersey,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sollitt,  Oliver,  140  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  III. 

Solly,  Dr.  S.  Edwin,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col. 

Speer,  Hon.  Emory,  Macon,  Ga. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Saran  A., 9th  and  D  Sts., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Stackhouse,  T.  B.,  Dillon,  S.C, 
Box  168. 

Stearns,  Frederick,  371  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.Y. 

Sterling,  E.  C,  22  Westmoreland  PI., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stevenson,  Adrian  D.,  18  Wall  St., 
New  York. 

Stickney,  George,  care  of  FSst 
National  Bank,  Grand  Haven, 
Mich. 

Stimson,  Frederic  J.,  709  Exchange 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


•Stockton,  Frank   R.,  Convent  Su- 

tion,  N.J. 
•Stoddard,  Charles  Warren,  149  Brat- 
tle St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Stokes,   James,  49  Cedar  St.,   New 

York. 
Stone,    George    H.,    Thompson ville, 

Ga. 
Stowe,   Alfred,  49   Westminster  St, 

Providence,  R.I. 
Straus,  Isador,  6th  Ave.  and  33d  St., 

New  York. 
Street,  Hon.  Robt.  G.,  Court  House, 

Galveston,  Texas. 
Street,  Webster,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Sullivan,  Isaac,  Hailey,  Ida. 
•Sullivan,  T.    R.,  31    Massachusetts 

Ave.,  Boston. 
Sumner,  George  G.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Sunderland,    Rev.    J.    T.,    Toronto, 

Canada. 
Swift,  E.  Y.,  184  Lafayette  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 
Taft,  Royal  C,  Box  1 144,  Providence, 

R.I. 
Taft,  Hon.  Russell  Smith,  Burlington, 

Vt. 
Taylor,      Hon.      Robert      S.,     Fort 

Wayne,  Ind. 
Taylor,  H.  C.  Chatfield,  100  Wash- 
ington St.,  Chicago. 
Taylor,   James  Knox,  The  Portland, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Taylor,  Pres.  James  M.,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Terry,      Seth      S.,      66     Broadway, 

N.Y. 
Thatcher,  Prof.  Oliver  J.,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Thayer,  Hon.  Amos  Madden,  Federal 

Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Thiry,  J.  H.,  181  Academy  St.,  Long 

Island  City,  N.Y. 
Thomas,  Alfred  A.,  care  of  National 

Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Thomas,  Allen  M.,  45  W.  54th  St., 

New  York. 
•Thomas,  Augustus,  New   Rochelle, 

N.Y. 
Thomas,  Samuel,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 
Thompson,    Hugh     L.,    Waterbury, 

Conn. 
•Thompson,  Maurice,  Crawfordsville, 

Ind. 
Thompson,    Hon.  O.  C,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Thomson,  Dr.  William,  1426  Walnut 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thurber,  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  3482,  New 

York. 
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Thurston,   Ernest   L.,  1508  Kenesaw 

St.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Torrance,    Hon.  David,  105  Atwater 

Ave.,  Derby,  Conn. 
Townsend,  James  B.,  Calumet  Club, 

New  York. 
Townsend,  Prof.  W.  K.,  D.C.L.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Trask,   Spencer,   27    Pine    St.,   New 

York. 
Trent,  Prof.  W.  P.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City. 
Truaz,  Judge  Chauncey  S.,  52  Broad- 
way, N.Y. 
Trumbull,  William,    P.O.   Box    133. 

Litchfield,  Conn. 
•Van    der   Stucken,    F.,   Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
•Van  Dyke,  Rev.  Henry,  D.D.,  14  E. 

37th  St.,  New  York. 
Vaughan,   J.  C,   P.O.   Box  688,  148 

W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
•Vedder,  Elihu,  Century  Club,  New 

York. 
•Vinton,  Frederick  P.,  247  Newbury 

St.,  Boston. 
Von  Post,  H.  C,  32  W.  57th  St.,  New 

York. 
Von  Stade,  F.  H.,  316  5th  Ave.,  New 

York  City. 
Wagner,  Dr.  Henry  L.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Waite,   Prof.  Charles  E.,  University 

of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Walker,  Edwin,  2612  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
•Walker,  Henry  Oliver,  154  W.  55th 

St..  New  York. 
•Walker,   Horatio,   51    W.    loth  St., 

New  York. 
•Walker,  John  Brisben,  Cosmopolitan 

Magazine y  New  York. 
Walker,    W.    S.,    Sherwood     Hotel, 

Chicago,  III. 
Ward,  Rev.  George  M.,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.Y. 
Ward,   H.   C,   438    sth   Ave.,   New 

York. 
Ward,  Samuel  B.,  M.D.,  281  State  St., 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Ward,   Prof.  WUliam   G.,  281  Dart- 
mouth St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Warmouth,   H.   C,    107    Camp    St., 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Warner,  Hon.  A.  J.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
Warren,   Fiske,   8   Mt.    Vernon   PL, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Warren,  H.  C,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Warren,  S.  Edward,  Newton,  Mass. 
Waterman,  Hon.  C.  M.,  Davenport,  la. 


Waters,  Robert,  502  Palisade  Ave., 
West  Hoboken,  N.J. 

Watrous,  Prof.  George  D.,  D.C.L., 
121  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wayland,  C.  N.,  9  W.  36th  St.,  New 
York. 

Wayland,  Mrs.  Francis,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

•Weir,  J.  Alden,  146  W.  55th  St., 
New  York. 

♦Wendell,  Prof.  Barrett,  358  Marl- 
boro St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Westinghouse,  Mrs.  George,  Erskine 
Park,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Wheeler,  J.  Davenport,  2  Rue  Mar- 
boeuf,  Ave.  de  I'Alma,  Paris. 

White,  Hon.  Andrew  D.,  LL.D., 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

White,  Prof.  H.  C,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

White,  Stanford,  160  5th  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Whitehead,  Rev.  John,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

•Whiting,  Arthur,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Willard,  Ernest  R.,  the  Democrat, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

WiUcox.  Prof.  W.  F.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Williams,  C.  K.,  the  News,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Williamson,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  310  Broad 
St.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Wilson,  George  Y.,  Brown  University, 
Providence. 

•Wilson,  Prof.  Woodrow,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Winship,  Rev.  A.  E.,  D.D.,  3  Somer- 
set St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

•Wister,  Owen,  328  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wolf,  Miss  Alice  R.,  1251  Westmin- 
ster St.,  Providence,  R.I. 

•Wood,  Thomas  W. 

•Woodberry,  George  E.,  care  of  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  Boston,  Mass. 

Woodhull,  Prof.  J.  F.,  Teachers* 
College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Woods,  Hon.  C.  A.,  LL.D.,  Marion, 
S.C. 

Woods,  Edward  S.,  688  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Woollett,  Sidney,  Newport,  R.I. 

WooUey,  R.  W.,  New  York  World, 
New  York. 

Woolsey,  Prof.  Theodore  S.,  D.C.L., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Woolworth,  Hon.  I.  M.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 
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Wright,    Hon.    CarroU    D.,    LL.D.,  Yates,  Lorenzo  G.,   Santa  Barbara, 

Worcester,  Mass.  Cal. 

AVurts,  Prof.  John,  13  Whitney  Ave.,  Yost,  J.    W.,    289  4th    Ave.,    New 

New  Haven,  Conn.  York. 

Wylie.  W.  G.,  28  W.  40th  St.,  New  Young,  Prof.  A.,  Evanston,  lU. 

York  City. 


The  following  persons  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  Association 
daring  the  winter  of  1903-04,  and  are  recorded  in  this  separate  alphabetical 
arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  reference. 


Anderson,  George   W.,  43   Tremont 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Hon.  Charles  Francis,  LL.D., 

23  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Abbott,  Anson  F.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Arnold,  Miss  Sarah  Louise,  Simmons 

College,  Boston,  Mass. 
Abbe,  Mrs.  Robert,  11  W.  soth  St., 

New  York  City. 
Andrews,  Robert  Day,  2  Gordon  Ter- 
race, Brookline,  Mass. 
Andrews,  William   Loring,  M.A.,  16 

E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Acheson,  Edward  G.,  Niagara  Falls, 

N.Y. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Box  1 1 2,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Brady,  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend,  LL.D., 

455  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Beck,  Carl,  M.D.,  President  St.  Marks 

Hospital,  37  E.  31st  St.,  New  York 

City. 
Bliss,  Cornelius   N.,  117    Duane  St., 

New  York  City. 
Butler,  William  E.,  98  Tremont  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Bardeen,  C.  W.,  406  So.  Franklin  St., 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Brown,     George     P.,     Bloomington, 

111. 
Bashford,  Joseph  W.,  D.D.,  President 

Ohio   Wesleyan    Seminary,   Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 
Baker,  James   H.,   LL.D.,  President 

University   of   Colorado,   Boulder, 

Col. 
Brewster,   Eugene  V.,  26  Court   St., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Burdette,  Mrs.  Clara  B.,  891  Orange 

Grove  Blvd.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Baldwin,  William  A.,  Principal  State 

Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
Black,    Samuel   T.,    President   State 

Normal  School,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Bell,  Prof.  Hill  M.,  A.M.,  1091   26th 

St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Baker,  Bernard  N.,  1206  N.  Charles 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Brandeis,  Louis  D.,  220  Devonshire 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Barbour,  Mrs.  A.  hfaynard,  care  of 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Brooks,  Sarah  C,  1105  N.  Eutaw  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Brackett,  Jeffrey  R.,  41  Marlboro 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cox,  Archibald,  229  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Cook,  Waldo  L.,  18  Dorchester  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Chapman,  Miss  Alice  G.,  578  Cass 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cortelyou,  Hon.  George  B.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Campbell,  Miss  Mary  R.,  5201  Drexel 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chesnutt,  Charles  W.,  64  Brenton 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cabot,  Samuel,  109  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chancellor,  William  E.,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 

Clinton,  Rev.  George  W.,  D.D.,  415 
N.  Myers  St.,  Chariotte,  N.C. 

Clark,  W.  A.,  President  State  Normal 
School,  Peru,  Neb. 

Claxton,  Prof.  P.  P.,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Carlisle,  Miss  Ellor  £.,  483  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Caffin,  Charles  Henry,  Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. 

Catt,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman,  205  W. 
57th  St.,  New  Yoric  City. 

Cooper,  Oscar  Henry,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent Simmons  College,  Abilene, 
Tex. 

Cabot,  Arthur  T.,  M.D.,  i  Marlboro 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clapp,  Herbert  C,  M.D.,  334  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Dietrich,   John,  922   N.   Weber  St., 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Damrosch,  Frank,  181  W.  75th  St., 

New  York  City. 
DeKay,   Charles,  413    W.   2^6.    St., 

New  York  City. 
Dawson,  Miles  M.,  1 1  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
Dewey,  Melvil,  State  Library,  Albany, 

N.Y. 
De  Forest,  Robert  W.,  30  Broad  St., 

New  York  City. 
English,  William  £.,  102  Monument 

PI.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Elmendorf,  H.  L.,  liuffalo  Public  Li- 
brary, Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Ely,  Robert  E.,  City  Club,  New  York 

City. 
Ely,    Prof.    Richard   T.,   LL.D.,   237 

Prospect  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Edes,      Robert,       M.D.,       Reading, 

Mass. 
Eckoff,     William    J..    Ph.D.,    South 

Orange,  N.J. 
Elliott,     Sarah     Barnwell,    Sewanee, 

Tenn. 
FiUebrown,  C.  B.,  68  Essex  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Fitzpatrick,  Frank  A.,  93  Summer  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Filene,  Edward  A.,  248  Newbury  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Frissell,  A.  S.,  530  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York  City. 
Forbes,  Prof.  George  M.,  University 

of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Green,  John  Arthur,  100  Washington 

Sq.,  E.  New  York  City. 
Grant,  Rev.  Percy  Stickney,  D.D.,  7 

W.  loth  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gilson,  N.   S.,  Fond    du    Lac,  Wis. 
Gove,  Aaron,  Denver,  Col. 
Groszman,   Maximilian  P.  E.,  Ph.D., 

Fort  Washington  Ave.  and  Depot 

Lane,  New  York  Citv. 
Gregory,  Henry  E.,  59  Wall  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Gunsaulus,   Rev.    Frank   W.,   D.D., 

President    Armour   Institute,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Grouard,  John  S.,  M.D.,  Nantucket, 

Mass. 
Gibbs,    Miss  George   Barber,    20  E. 

6sth  St.,  New  York  City. 
Horton,  Mrs.  John  Miller,  736  Main 

St..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Hanna,    H.    H.,    1522   N.    Penn   St., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hazard,  Miss  Caroline,  President  Wel- 

lesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Heath,   D.   C,   147   Highland   Ave., 

Newton ville,  Mass. 
Humphreys,  Richard  C.,272  Congress 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hughes,   Charles  E.,  96   Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Harris,    Abram    Winegardner,    Port 

Depiosit,  Md. 
Harrington,  Charles,  M.D.,  688  Boyls- 

ton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hill,  Walter   B.,   LL.D.,   Chancellor 

University    of     Georgia,     Athens, 

Ga. 
Hatch,  Abel  F.,  100  Washington  St., 

Chicago,  111. 
Jones,  Gen.  Edward  F.,  Binghamton, 

N.Y. 
Johnson,    B.    F.,    945    Pennsylvania 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Jeffrey,   J.    A.,  581    East  Town  St., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Knott,  Mrs.  Richard  W.,  127  E.  Gray 

St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Koren,  John,  784  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Kehew,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton,  317  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
King,  Henry  Churchill,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Lyon,  Rev.  William  H.,  353  Walnut 

St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Lefavour,   Henry,    LL.D.,   President 

Simmons  College,  739  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Lewey,  M.  M.,  Editor  Florida  Senii- 

nely  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Locke,  George  Herbert,  University  of 

Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Macy,  V.  Everit,  68  Broad  St.,  New 

York  City. 
McNeil,  Hon.  George  E.,  69  Rindge 

Ave,,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Miller,  Owen,   Secretary   Association 

Federation  of  Musicians,  20  Allen 

Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Martin,   T.    H.,   Southern    Rug  and 

Carpet  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Merritt,  Schuyler,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Matthews,  Arthur  J.,  Normal  School, 

Tempe,  Ariz. 
Munroe,    Mrs.    Chester,   Englewood, 

N.J. 
Mark,  E.  H.,  Centre  &  Walnut  Sts., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Manning,    Warren     H.,     iioi    Tre- 

mont  Building,  Boston,  Mass 
Miller,  Prof.  Kelly,  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.C. 
Myrick,  N.  Sumner,  Barristers*  Hall, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Mallory,  Frank  Burr,  M.D.,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Meserve,  Charles  F.,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

Minot,  James  J.,  M.D.,  i88  Marl- 
boro St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

McCormick,  Stanley  \V.,  7  Munroe 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Moffat,  R.  Humham,  12  E.  66th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Meldrim,  Hon.  Peter  W.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Nunemacher,  F.  C,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Nathan.  Mrs.  Frederick,  162  W.  86th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Olsen,  J.  W.,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

O'Donnell,  WDliam  J.,  Tremont  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ogg,  Frederick  A.,  65  Hammond  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Purves,  Alexander,  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Hampton,  Va. 

Pearmain,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  388  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Price,  Mrs.  Miriam  Sutro,  379  West 
End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Paine,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  Queensbury  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Pinchot,  Gifford,  1615  R.R.  Ave., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Playter,  Franklin,  6  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Prescott,  William  H.,  M.D.,  285 
Marlboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rand,  William,  Jr.,  11  William  St., 
New  York  City. 

Rand,  George  C,  107  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Rogers,  Hon.  H.  A.,  19  John  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Richardson,  Frederick  A.,  Editor  In- 
ternational Quarterly ^  Burlington, 
Vt. 

Reed,  Hon.  Warren  A.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Rice,  Dr.  J.  M.,  The  Montana,  35 
Mt.  Morris  Park,  W.,  New  York 
City. 

Smith,  Wilford  H.,  150  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 


Snow,  Miss  Mary  S.,  Pratt  Institute, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Storey,  Hon.  Moorfield,  53  State  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Sears,  Francis  B.,  60  Congress   St, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Scudder,   Myron    T.,   State    Normal 

School,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 
Seward,   Hon.  George  F.,  LL.D.,  99 

Cedar  St.,  New  York  City. 
Sterling,  Henry,  574  Main  St.,  Med- 

ford,  Mass. 
Smith,   Margaret   K.,   State   Normal 

School,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 
Spencer,  Robert  C,  Spencerian  Busi- 
ness College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps,   184    Eldridge 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Stewart,  Seth   Thayer,  640   Madison 

Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Shea,  Thomas   B.,  M.D.,  Old  Court 

House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sandison,   Howard,    404    N.    Centre 

St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Seaver,  Edwin  P.,  Waban,  Mass. 
Thach,  Charles    Coleman,   Alabama 

Poly.  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala. 
Tatum,  Benjamin  H.,  Helena,  Mont. 
Thomas,    Hon.    William   H.,  526   S. 

Perry  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Thurber,  Charles  H.,  29  Beacon  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Upham,  Frederick  W.,  Bedford  Bldg., 

Chicago,  111. 
Van      Sanvoord,      Seymour,     Troy, 

N.Y. 
Van  Norden,  Warner,  786  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Willcox,  E.  S.,  Peoria  Public  Library, 

Peoria,  111. 
Woolley,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Pre5ident  Mt. 

Holyoke  CoUege,  Hadley,  Mass. 
White,  Henry,  95  W.  119th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Williamson,  Rev.  J.  S.,  D.D.,  Haver- 
hill, Mass. 
Young,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  IlL 
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Capiul— F.  B.  Sanborn.  2.  Property— Thomas  Davidson.  3.  Letters  of  Dr.  Abbott  and 
Dr.  Wayland.  4.  The  Right  of  Property  in  Land—  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.  IV.  Papers  of 
the  Jurisprudence  Department,  i.  Postai  Savings  Banks — Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland.  2.  Uov 
to  deal  with  Habitual  Criminals  ~  Professor  S.  £.  Baldwin. 
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'"OITTBNTS  or  NUMBBK  TwsNTY-THitBB.—  Butbets  and  Debates  of  1887.  Addrete  of  the 
President :  Problems  of  ihe  Census  —  Carroll  D.  Wright.  I.  Papers  of  the  Social  Economy 
Department:  i.  Address  of  the  Chairman — F.  B.  Sanborn.  3.  Profit  Sharing  as  a  Method 
of  Remunerating  Labor— F.  J.  Kingsbury.  3.  Alfred  Dolge  and  his  ExperimenU — A. 
Doler  and  Ernest  Richard.  4.  Profit  Sharing  Historically  and  Theoreticallr  Considered — 
G.  M.  PowelL  5.  Labor  Organizations — J.  G.  Brooks.  6.  Woman  and  tne  Temperance 
Qnestion  —  Frances  E.  Willard.  II.  Papers  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department:  t.  The 
American  System  of  Trial  by  Jury— D.  H.  Chamberlain,  a.  The  Law's  Uncertainty— 
Thomas  Thatcher.  3.  The  Incorrigible  —  Francis  Wayland.  4.  Prirate  Corporations  and 
the  State  —  U.  A.  James.    5.  Sodal  Science  in  the  Law  of  Moses—  H.  L.  Wayland. 

CoNTBNTS  OP  NuMBBR  TwvNTY-FOUR. —  Introductory.  Committee  on  Prorident  Institutions. 
Constitution,  List  of  Members,  etc  I.  Papers  of  the  Health  Department:  i.  Relation  of 
the  Physician  to  the  Community,  and.  of  the  Community  to  the  Physician  —  Grace  Pedc- 
ham,  M.D.  a.  The  Function  of  the  Lungs — D.  Emery  Holman,  M.D.  3.  Certain  In* 
mnous  Influences  nf  City  Life  and  their  Removal  —  Walter  B.  Piatt,  M.D.  4*  The  Criminal 
Tjpe  — Willum  Noves,  M.D.  5.  Immigration  and  Nenrous  Diseases — C.  L.  Dana,  M.D.f 
witn  Discussion.  II.  Papers  of  the  Education  Department:  i.  The  Opportunities  of  Amer- 
ica—  F.  B.  Sanborn.     2.  Address — T.  W.  Hieginson.    3.  Pedagogy  in  American  CoUegea 

—  Professor  E.  J.  James.    4.  The  Education  oPiVomen  —  Arthur  Guman. 

CoMTBMTS  OP  NuMBBR  TwBNTY-PtvB— General  Meeting  of  1888.  President  Adams  on  Higher 
Education.  I.  The  Growth  and  Purposes  of  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor — Address  ol 
the  President,  Carroll  D.  Wright.  II.  Papers  and  Debates  of  the  Department  of  Health: 
I.  Address  on  Reauirements  for  a  Medical  Degree — Dr.^  H.  H.  Curtis.  2.  How  Far  can 
Legislation  aid  in  Maintaining  a  Proper  Standard  of  Medical  Education  ?  —  W.  A.  Purring- 
ton.  3.  The  Value  of  a  Liberal  Education  Antecedent  to  the  Studv  of  Medicine —  Sylrester 
F.  Sotyvel.    Remarks  of  Dr.  Grace  Peckham.    4.  Unsanitary  Conditions  in  Country  Homes 

—  Dr.  Lucy  M.  Hall.  5.  The  Working-women  of  New  York  :  Their  Health  and  Oocupa- 
tions— Elizabeth  Stow  Brown,  M.D.  6.  The  Strunle  for  Subsistence:  How  can  it  be 
moat  Efficiently  Aided?— Henry  Dwisht  Chapin,  M.D.  III.  Papen  of  the  Finance  and 
Social  Economy  Departmenu :  i.  Adctess  of  the  Chairman  — F.  B.  Sanborn.  2.  SaTings 
Banks  in  the  United  States  —  John  P.  Townsend.  }.  Co-operative  Building  Associations. 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee.  4.  Report  on  Savmcs  Banks  and  Building  Assodationa 
of  Illinois — Professor  J.  W.  Jenks.  5.  Co-operative  Building  and  Loan  Associations  in 
the  State  of  New  York  —  Seymour  Dexter,  Esq.  6.  The  Dang^erous  Side  of  Building  Asso- 
ciations— Mr.  C.  F.  Southani.  7.  Notes  on  Provident  Institutions  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas  — Professor  Robert  T.  Hill.  8.  Life  Insurance  — Report  of  the  Committee. 
Hebrew  Provident  Institutions.  9.  The  Eariy  History  of  School  Savings  Banks  in  the 
United  States  — J.  H.  Thiry. 

Cow  I BW  IS  OP  NuMBBB  TwBNTV-sxx. — General  Meeting  of  1889.  Report  of  J.  P.  Townsend, 
Secretary.  Constitution,  List  of  Members  and  Publications,  etc  I.  Papers  of  the  Juris- 
prudence  Department:  1.  The  Economic  Law  of  Monopoly — President  E.  B.  An<u-ews. 
a.  Constitutional  Guarantees  of  the  Right  of  Property  —  George  Hoadly.  j.  Education  as 
a  Cure  for  Crime  —  S.  T.  Dutton  4  hnmigration  and  Crime  —  W.  M.  F.  Round,  c.  The 
Dead  Hand— Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland.  II.  Papers  of  the  Education  Department:  i.  Indfustrial 
Training  of  the  Defective  Classes.  Discusvon  by  President  Gallaudet,  General  Brinkerho£E, 
Dr.  Bryce,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Miss  Alice  Cooker,  etc  a.  Popular  Fallacies  concerning  the 
Insane  —  Dr.  Pliny  Earle.  III.  Papers  of  the  Social  Economy  Department :  i.  Report  on 
Co-operative  BuilcUng  and  Loan  Associations,    a.  Socialism  in  England  —  Perdval  Chubb. 

CoHTBKTS  OP  NuuBBR  TwBNTV-sBVBH.— General  Meeting  of  1890.  Constitution,  List  of 
Members,  etc.  The  Third  Estate  of  the  South  — Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo.  The  Single  Tax 
Debate  —  Remarks  by  Samuel  B.  Clarke,  Professor  Thomas  Davidson,  W.  L.  Garrison, 
Professor  John  B.  Clark,  President  £.  B.  Andrews,  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Louis  F. 
Poet,  Edward  Atkinson,  Henry  George,  Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  and  James  R.  Carret. 

CbNTBNTS  OP  NuMBBR  TwBNTV-BiGHT.—  General  Meeting  of  1891.  M.  Levaaseur  on  Malthos. 
The  Late  Rufus  King.  President  White's  Addresses.  I.  Papers  of  the  Social  Economy 
Department:  i.  Labor  Organizations— S.  M.  Hotchkiss.  2.  Trades-unions  —  S.  Gompers. 
«.  TradeS'Unions  and  Wages— Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks.  4.  Shoemaking  in  Connecticut — F.  J. 
Kingsbury.  5.  Arbitration,  Voltmtary  and  Corapulsonr — Mrs  C  R.  Lowell.  6.  Compulsory 
Arbitration — Seymour  Dexter.  7.  Social  Side  of  Unions  —  George  Gunton.  8.  Trades- 
nnions  and  Apprentices— E.  W.  Bemis.  II.  Miscellaneous  Papers:  1.  Treatment  of 
Hydrophobia— Dr.  Paul  Gibier.  a.  The  Silver  Question  — J.  D.  Warner.  3.  Reform  of 
the  GvU  Service- W.  D.  Foulke. 

CoNTBNTS  OP  NuMBBB  TwBNTV-NiKB.— Introduction.  The  General  Meeting  of  iSoa.  The 
Late  Dr.  Pliny  Earle.  I.  Summer  Camps  for  Boys  — Dr.  W.  T.  Talbot.  II.  The  New 
York  City  Health  Department— Dr.  Cyrus  Edson.  III.  The  Tenement  House:  Its  Influ- 
ence upon  the  Child  —  Dr.  Mary  E.  Herrick.  IV.  The  Progress  of  the  Financial  Credit  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  —  Joseph  T.  Bro^hi.  V.  Aids  in  the  Study  of  Social 
Science  — F.  B.  Sanborn.    VI.  The  Care  of  Epileptics— Dr.  Frederick  Peterson. 

CoNTBNTS  OP  NtTMBBR  THIRTY.—  President  Wavland*s  Address.  General  Meeting  of  i8m. 
Obituary  Notices:  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  — Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall.  George  William  Curtis— F.B. 
Sanborn.  I.  Miicellaneous  Papers:  Social  Science  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  —  F.  B.  San- 
bom.    Art  Education  in  American  Life— M:3s  M.  B.  Martin.    Commitment  of  the  In?ans 
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to  New  York  City  — Dr.  M.  D.  Field.  County  JaiU  at  Reformatory  Institutioni  —  E.  B. 
Memll.  Amencan  Childhood  from  a  Medical  Standpoint  -  Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor.  II.  Papers 
of  the  Sooal  Economy  Department:  i.  Sweating  in  Germany  — Rev.  J.  G.  Brooks.  *.  The 
Sweating  System  in  the  United  Kingdom— D.  F.  Schloss.  3.  Conditions  of  the  Labor  of 
Women  and  Children  m  New  York— Dr.  Anna  S.  Daniel.  4.  The  Sweating  System  in 
^^'J^^^i?'*"*."""-  ^'  Wadlm.  5.  Tenement-house  Workers  in  Boston  — W  F.  Hicks, 
f-  The  Sweating  System  in  General  —  Joseph  Lee.  7.  Legislation.— Appendix  —  Joseph 
Lee.  The  Great  Coal  Combination  and  the  Reading  Leases  — C  L.  Munson.  Publications 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 

Contests  of  Number  Thirtv-okb.— Order  of  Business,  Saratoga  Meeting  of  iSot.  Georce 
Wi.hsm  Curii*:  A  Tribute— Edward  B.  MerriU.    Socialism  and  Social  Science:  A  Report 

—  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Recent  Progress  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  —  Frederick  Peterson,  M.D. 
Debate  on  Myxoidema.  Compulsory  Arbitration-  H.  L.  Waylaod,  D.D.  I.  Papers  of  the 
Finance  Department:  1.  Three  Factors  of  Wealth  — F.  J.  Kingsbury,  a.  Bimeullism  or 
the  Double  Standard- J.  L.  Greene.  3.  Present  Stotus  of  SUv«'r— Dr.  C.  B.  Spahr. 
Speech  of  Secretary  Carlisle.  U.  Papers  of  the  Social  Economy  Department :  i.  Phases  of 
S-Kial  Economy  — F.  B-  Sanborn,  a.  Mutual  Benefit  Societies  in  Connecticut  —  S.  M. 
Hotchkiss.  3.  The  Sweating  System  in  1893.  IH.  Papers  of  the  Jurisprudence  Depart- 
mem:  i.  Reformapon  or  Retnburion ?  — Eugene  Smith.  2.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Smith  J-mes 
McKeen.  3.  Modem  Methods  with  Criminals  — C.  A.  Collin.  IV.  The  Educat{..n  of 
Epileptics— Dr.  L.  F.  Bryson  Note  on  the  Sweating  System.  Constitution,  List  of 
Officers,  Members,  and  Publications. 

CoMTBNTs  OF  NiTMBBR  Thirty-two.  —  Order  of  Business,  Saratoga  Meeting  of  1804.  Th« 
Reign  of  Law  —  President  Kingsbury.  Present  Aspect  of  the  Silrer  Problem — Prof.  Jenka. 
1.  Papers  of  the  Social  Economy  Department:  Relief  of  the  Unemployed:  Reports, 
n.  Papers  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department:  i.  The  Elmira  System  —  C.  D.  Warner,  a. 
Mobs  and  Lvnching—  G.  C.  Holt.  3.  Sute  Surgery  —  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland.  III.  Papers  of 
the  Health  Department:  i.  International  Sanitary  Conferences  —  Dr.  S.  Smith,  a.  Newt- 
paper  Work  for  Women  — Mrs.  Welch.  IV.  Papers  of  the  Education  Department:  1. 
English  as  a  Universal  Lan^age  —  D.  G.  Poner.  a.  Higher  Education  in  Greece—  Prof. 
D.  Quinn.  3.  The  Place  of  Social  Philosonhv  —  Prof.  G.  G.  Wilson.  4.  Relation  of  Sod- 
ology  to  Scientific  Studies  —  Prff.  F.  H.  Giddings.  5.  Praaical  Instruction  in  Civics- 
Prof.  J.  Macy  6.  P<»sftibilities  of  Social  Amel  oration  —  Prof.  J.  J.  McCook.  Conatita- 
tion,  List  of  (Officers,  Members,  and  Publications. 

Comtbkt*  of  Number  Thirty-thrbr.— Order  of  Business,  1805.  The  Silver  Debate.  Life 
in  Cities — President  Kingsbury.  Society  and  Sodalism  — F.  B.  Sanborn.  Naval  Educa* 
tion  — C.  F.  Goodrich.  Debate  on  Free  Coinage  of  Silver— A.  J.  Warner,  J.  Patterson, 
T.  Sheldon,  R.  G.  Horr.  A.  B.  Woodford,  M  D.  Harter,  A.  Higgins,  A.  P.  Stokes.  A 
Mtxican  Lawsuit  —  W.  S.  Lo^an.  Mexican  Affairs  —  Sefior  Romero.  Education  at  the 
South  — Dr.  J.  A.  Dreher.  Trade  Schools  — J.  Lee.  The  Swiss  Referendum  —  E.  V. 
Raynolda. 

Contbnts  of  NuMbHK  Thirty-four.- Order  of  Business,  1806.  Constitution  and  List  of 
Officers  and  Members.  President's  Address— F.  J.  Kingsbury.  I.  Papers  of  Education 
Department:  1.  Duty  of  Higher  Education— Prof.  Daniel  Quinn.  a.  Industrial  Education 
m  Old  and  New  England  — S.  N.  D.  North.  3.  The  Working  Boy— Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley.  of  Hull  House.  4.  Relation  of  Education  to  Vocation— S.  T.  Dutton.  5.  Debate 
on  the  Trade-school  Papers:  Mr.  Brockwa/s  Results;  Mr.  Lee's  Remarks.  Instruction  of 
the  Colored  Citizens.  6.  Higher  Education  of  the  Colored  People — H.  L.  Wayland.  7. 
Remarks  of  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan:  Remarks  of  Prof.  Silas  Floyd;  Remarks  of  Mr.  B.  T. 
Wastiington;  Remarks  of  Mr.  Hugh  Brown.  II.  Papers  of  the  Jurisprudence  Deoartment : 
I.  International  Justice  —  David  Jayne  Hill.  a.  Lanslation  and  Jurisprudence  —  j.  Warren 
Greene.  3.  Modem  Municipal  Reform  —  St.  Clair  McKelway.  III.  Papers  of  the  Finance 
Department:  i.  Fallacies  of  Industrial  Statistics  —  S.  N.  D.  North.  2.  Municipal  Enter- 
prises  for  Profit  —  Prof.  S.  M.  Lindsay,    t.  Economic  Productivity  of  Municipal  £nterpriset 

—  Prof.  W.  F.  Willcox-    4.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government  —  Prof .  J.  H.  Gray. 

Contsnts  of  Numbbr  Thirtv-fivb.— Order  of  Business^  1897.  Constitution  and  List  of 
Officers  and  Members.  Address  by  Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwm  on  Absolute  Power  an  American 
Institution.  Report  of  General  .Secreury,  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Address  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of 
Cornell  University,  on  Causes  of  the  Fall  in  Prices  since  187a.  Address  by  F.  B.  Sanborn 
on  Progress  in  Social  Economy  since  1874.  Report  of  Joseph  Lee  on  Trade-schoola. 
Account  of  George  Junior  Republic  by  Prof.  Jenks.  I.  Papers  of  Education  Department:  1. 
Remarks  of  Chairman —  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,    a.  Perversion  of  Educational  Benefactiont 

—  D.  (i.  Porter.  3.  The  Educational  Value  of  the  Drama— Rev.  Frederick  Stanley  Root 
4.  A  Trio  of  Sub- Alpine  Scholars— W.  D.  McCracken.  II.  Papers  of  Health  Department: 
I.  The  Insane—  Dr.  P.  M.  Wise.  2.  The  Epileptic  —  Dr.  W.  P.  Spratling.  3.  Home  Care  of 
Epileptic  Children  —  Everett  Flood,  M.D.  4.  The  Feeble-minded  —  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson.  5. 
Tne  Idiotic— Dr.  Charles  Bernstein.  6.  Insane  Convicts  — Dr.  H.  E.  Allison.  III.  Juris- 
prudence Department:  i.  Democracy  and  the  Laboring  Man — F.  J.  StimsoiL  a.  How  far 
nuy  we  abolish  Prisons.'  — W.  M.  F.  Round. 

Contbnts  of  Numbbr  Thirty-six.- Order  of  Business,  1898.  Constitution  and  List  of  Officers 
and  Members.  Obituary  Notice  of  Rev.  Heman  Lincoln  Wayland,  D.D.,  by  Hon.  F.  J. 
Kingsbury.  Address  by  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  LL.D.,  on  The  History  of  American 
Morals.  Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Frederick  Sunley  Root  I.  Papers  of  the 
Educational  and  Art  Departments:  i.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman —Rev.  Joseph  Andenon, 
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D.D.  2.  Short  Duration  of  School  Attendance:  Ita  Causes  and  Remedies— Mrs.  Daniel 
Folkmar.  3.  The  Educational  Value  of  the  Popular  Lecture — Dr.  Hennr  M.  LeipsiRer. 
4.  The  Significance  of  the  Recent  Advance  in  College  and  University  Education  in  the 
United  Sutes—  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  s*  The  Influence  of  Art  upon  Education— Prof. 
George  I^.  Raymoud.  II.  Papers  of  the  Departments  of  Finance  and  Social  Economv:  i. 
Co*operative  BankK  and  Building  Associations;  Remarks  bv  the  Chairman — Hon.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  a.  The  George  Junior  Republic— Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne.  3.  The  Proposed 
Anglo-American  Alliance— Charles  A.  Gardiner,  Ph.D.    4.  School  Play^undsand  Baths 

—  Hon.  Josiah  Quincv.  5.  War  Financiering-  Hon.  Frank  A.  Vanderhp.  6.  Discussion 
of  the  above  topic  —  iW.  Charles  H.  HuIL  IK.  Papers  of  the  Jturisprudmce  Department : 
I.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman — Dean  Francis  Wayland.  a.  Can  International  Dtsputes  be 
TudidaUy  Determined  ?  —  Prof.  Isaac  Franklin  RusselL  3.  American  Maniages  and  Divorces 
before  Canadian  Tribunals — Eucene  Lafleur.  4.  The  Obligations  of  the  State  to  Public 
Education— Hon.  Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell.  5.  Medical  and  Other  Experts— Hon.  St 
Clair  McKelway.  IV.  Papers  of  the  Health  Department:  i.  Health  in  Camps  —  Dr.  Elmer 
Ijtt.  a.  The  Purification  of  Municipal  Water  Supplies  by  Filtration  —  Chancellor  W.  J. 
Holland.  In  Appendix:  Care  of  Deaf-mutes  in  Denmark — Holger  Mygind,  M.D. 
Abstract  of  Address  on  Sociology  as  based  on  Anthropology  —  Prof.  Daniel  Folkmar. 

CoNTiNTS  OF  NuMBKR  Thirtv-srvxn.— Address  by  Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin,  LL.D.,  on  The 
Natural  Right  to  a  Natural  Death.  Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  Frederick  Stanley  Root. 
I.  Papers  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Art :  i.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman — Rev. 
Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.  3.  Education  by  Newspaper  —  Arthur  Reed  Kimball.  3.  Twen- 
tieth-century Education— Artliur  Bumham  Woodford,  Ph.D.  4.  The  Present  Problem  of 
Negro  Education  — William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  II.  Papers  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Economy  and  Finance:  i.  Social  Relations  in  the  United  Sutes —  F.  B.  Sanborn,  a.  Negro 
Criminality  —  Prof.  W.  F.  Willcox,  Ph.D.  3.  Expansion  as  an  Historical  Evolution- 
Samuel  Parrish.  a.  Aims  of  the  Constuners*  League  —  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  5.  Present 
Needs  of  Prison  Management  in  America—  F.  B.  Sanborn.  6.  Financial  Administration  of 
Colonial  Dependencies  —  AUeyne  Ireland.  7.  Discussion  of  the  above  topic  —  General 
Guy  V.  Henry.  III.  Jurisprudence  Department:  i.  Why  Law  Schook  are  crowded  — 
Isaac  F.  Russell,  D.C.L.  a.  Territorial  Acquisition—  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.D.  3.  The 
Tendency  of  Courts  to  sustain  Special  Legislation  —  Hon.  John  Woodward.  4.  The  Right 
to  combine—  F.  B.  Thurber.  5.  The  Training  of  the  Lawyer— Clarence  D.  Ashley,  LL.D. 
IV.  Department  of  Health :  i.  Brief  Mention  of  a  few  Ethnic  Features  of  Nervous  Disease 

—  Irving  C.  Rosse,  M.D.    Appendix— Report  of  Delegates  to  Chicago  Trust  Conference. 

CoNTCNTS  OF  NuuBBR  Thir TV-BIGHT.—  Address  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  on  The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Negro.  I.  Papers  of  the  Department  of  Health:  i.  Alternate  Ventilation  — 
Edward  T.  Potter,  a.  Proposed  Plan  to  bring  about  Improvement  of  City  Milk  Supply  — 
R.  A.  Pearson.  3.  Are  BacUli  the  Cause  of  Disease?- Charles  E.  Page,  M.D.  4.  A  Plea 
for  Rain  Baths  in  the  Public  Schools—  William  Paul  Gerhard,  C.E.  5.  Suppression  of  Epi- 
demics-Walter Wyman,  M.D.  6.  The  Genesis  of  Disease— Elmer  Lee,  M.D.  11. 
lepers  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Art:  i.  A  Year's  Progress  m  Education—  W.  T. 
Harris.  3.  Advanced  Professional  Training  of  Teachers— James  E.  Russell.  3.  The  Artis- 
tic versus  the  Scientific  Conception  in  Educational  Methods—  G.  L.  Raymond.  4.  False  and 
True  Teaching  in  our  Schools  concerning  Alcohol  —  W.  O.  Atwater.  5.  Educational  Re- 
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PAST  AND   PRESENT  IN   SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

AN   ADDRESS    BEFORE    THE   AMERICAN    SOCIAL  SCIENCE   ASSOCI- 
ATION AT  ITS  GENERAL  MEETING  IN  BOSTON,   MAY    II, 
1905,    BY  F.  B.  SANBORN,  HONORARY  PRESIDENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — When  the  sombre  and  epigrammatic 
Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  sat  down,  after  fifteen  years  of  the 
heavy,  suspicious  tyranny  of  Domitian,  to  write  the  Ufe  of  his 
father-in-law  Agricola  (a  model  of  concise  biography),  he  in- 
dulged in  some  (oft-quoted)  reflections  on  the  sad  influence  of 
such  periods  of  oppression  on  the  human  intellect.  Spies  and 
prosecutions  had  deprived  illustrious  Romans  in  senatorial  and 
knightly  rank,  of  free  speech  even  in  conversation.  The  lecture- 
rooms  were  shut,  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophers  banished, 
and  their  books  burnt  in  the  Forum,  "as  if,  forsooth,"  says  the 
ironical  author,  "the  notion  ran  that  the  same  fire  could  silence 
the  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  stifle  freedom  of  debate  in 
the  Senate,  and  aboUsh  the  consciousness  of  mankind."  "We 
might  even,"  he  adds,  "have  lost  our  memory  when  our  Ups 
were  sealed  up,  had  it  been  as  much  in  otu*  power  to  forget 
as  to  keep  silence."  Now,  under  a  good  emperor,  the  weight 
was  removed,  but  the  spring  of  intellectual  freedom  was  slow 
to  regain  its  tension  and  rebound.  Many  had  paid  the  debt 
of  nature.  "A  few  of  us  have  outlived  it, — survivors,  if  I  may 
say  so,  not  only  of  our  friends,  but  of  ourselves,  so  many  years 
have  been  torn  in  silence  from  the  pages  of  existence, — years 
that  have  brought  youths  to  old  age,  and  old  men  to  the 
bourne  and  last  Umit  of  permitted  life."  Still,  he  will  try, 
says  Tacitus,  not  tmwiUingly,  though  with  rude  and  artless 
speech,  to  recall  the  remembrance  of  past  servility,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  blessings  of  the  present  time. 

You  have  imposed  on  me  a  duty  at  once  pleasant  and 
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moumftil,  like  the  music  of  Caryl  in  Ossian,  not  merely  to  re- 
vile the  past  and  glorify  the  present  with  Tacitus,  but  to  re- 
member those,  by  far  the  majority  in  our  long  Ust  of  members, 
who  have  left  to  our  assembly  so  very  few  of  the  earnest 
band  that,  forty  years  ago,  began  the  work  which  younger 
men  and  women  are  now  carrying  forward.  They  were  per- 
sons always  active  and  often  famous  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, who  responded  to  the  call  which  I  had  the  honor  to  sign 
and  issue,  as  the  youngest  among  seven,  members  of  the  first 
Board  of  State  Charities,  in  August,  1865.  They  were  of  New 
England  almost  wholly,  and  of  Massachusetts  mainly,  who 
met  in  yonder  State  House  in  October,  not  quite  forty  years 
ago,  to  be  called  to  order  by  the  beloved  and  long  lamented 
war  governor,  John  Albion  Andrew.  Their  names  remain,  but 
borne  by  sons  and  grandsons  and  great-grahd-daughters, — 
Aliens,  Apthorpes,  Bamards,  Bradfords,  Boutwells,  Dalls, 
Davises,  Earles,  EUots,  Forbeses,  Garrisons,  Gilmans,  Hills, 
Howes,  Higginsons,  Hubbards,  Jacksons,  Lees,  Lodges,  Ly- 
mans.  Mays,  Mortons,  Newells,  Olivers,  Paines,  Parkmans,  Pea- 
bodys,  Phillipses,  Pierces,  Quincys,  Russells,  Rogers,  Ropes, 
Sewalls,  Shaws,  Sullivans,  Talbots,  Villards,  Walkers,  Wares, 
Wellses,  Whitmans,  Winthrops,  Wolcotts,  Woods,  Wrights, — 
an  alphabet  of  genius,  goodness,  and  pubUc  spirit.  Does  not 
every  one  of  these  names,  and  twice  as  many  more  which  I 
might  pronounce,  recall  some  ancient  or  recent  loss  that  the 
whole  country,  as  well  as  this  community,  had  reason  long  to 
lament  ? 

And  what  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when  our  three 
hundred  assembled  here  in  Boston  to  plan  measiu'es  of  public 
improvement  ?  Just  emerged  from  a  long  ci\'il  war,  victorious, 
indeed,  but  over  misguided  brethren,  and  at  enormous  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  property,  the  free  institutions  of  America  almost 
all  needed  to  be  reconstituted,  or  carried  forward  to  a  result 
as  gratifying  as  the*newly  won  peace  and  freedom  had  been. 
In  every  department  of  our  quadrilateral  of  education,  health, 
jurisprudence,  and  finance,  principles  were  to  be  settled,  for 
wild  notions  were  prevalent.  The  education  of  the  freedmen, 
sanitary  science  in  its  mere  rudiments  (even  the  bacillus  was 
not  yet  recognized,  and  cholera  was  a  disease  to  be  feared), 
penal  and  financial  legislation  mainly  awaiting  the  advent  of 
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good  sense, — such  were  some  of  the  general  problems  confront- 
ing us.  Charities  were  unorganized,  Prison  Science  was  un- 
born, political  amnesty  unrecognized,  and  medicine  had  but 
just  begim,  in  America,  to  specialize.  Trade  schools  were  be- 
ginning to  be  talked  about,  and  in  New  England  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Building  Associations  (co-operative  banks)  were  almost 
unheard  of,  where  now  there  are  some  hundreds.  Even  our 
name,  "Social  Science,*'  was  almost  unheard,  and  required 
much  definition  and  explanation,  as  it  still  does,  here  and  there. 
It  seems  that  Robert  Owen,  the  EngUsh  socialist,  for  whose 
presentation  at  the  English  court  Lord  Melbourne  thought  it 
needful  to  make  an  explanation,  was  the  first  user  of  the 
phrase  "social  science"  in  English.  But  the  French  positiv- 
ist,  Comte,  was  employing  it  about  that  time,  in  a  different 
sense,  as  if  there  was  a  science  of  society  not  less  strict  than 
any  of  the  sciences.  The  European  philanthropists,  before 
Lord  Brougham  initiated  the  British  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion in  1856-57,  had  spoken  of  "social  sciences'*  in  the  plural, 
and  applied  the  term  to  those  numerous  and  rather  indefinite 
branches  of  knowledge  which  concern  the  existence  and  ac- 
tivity of  mankind  in  civil  society.  I  suppose  it  was  in  this 
sense,  and  following  the  lead  of  the  British  Association,  that 
we  employed  the  phrase.  But  it  gave  us  trouble,  more  or  less. 
Some  dull  people,  easily  shocked  by  that  bugbear  of  modem 
society,  Socialism  (which  hardly  any  two  persons  understand 
in  the  same  sense),  stood  aloof  from  us  as  "Socialists."  Others 
said,  with  more  point,  but  captiously,  "Do  you  mean  to  assert 
there  is  a  science  of  society  in  the  same  sense  as  of  mathe- 
matics, or  even  of  chemistry  and  physics?"  To  which  we 
could  only  reply,  meekly,  that  provisionally  we  would  use  the 
strict  term  more  loosely,  for  convenience.  What  we  really 
meant,  most  of  us,  was  to  apply  the  methods  of  research  and 
reasoning  to  those  institutions  and  necessities  of  society 
which  we  saw  daily  treated  unreasonably  or  merely  by  tra- 
dition. Thus  we  appealed  at  first  to  those  persons  interested 
in  education,  economics,  philanthropy,  and  law  or  legislation, 
who  had  seen  for  years  what  needed  to  be  done,  and  hoped  by 
combination  with  each  other  to  bring  about  more  quickly  the 
desired  change.  We  elected  honorary  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from  them 
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those  advices  and  suggestions  which  the  more  advanced  state 
of  ci\nHzation  in  several  European  nations,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  our  own  country,  seemed  to  warrant;  and  we  were 
not  wholly  disappointed  in  this  hope.  In  one  celebrated  case, 
that  of  the  aged  Lord  Brougham,  we  even  got  more  than  we 
bargained  for.  In  responding  to  n^y  notification,  as  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  of  his  election  to  membership,  he  wrote  me 
a  letter  of  some  length,  taking  the  United  States  to  task  for 
its  conduct  of  the  slavery  question  during  and  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  pointing  out  the  way  which  he  would  have  followed 
if  our  national  and  social  affairs  had  been  placed  by  divine 
Pro\4dence  in  his  Lordship's  hands.  Professor  William  Barton 
Rogers,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  which 
he  founded  with  so  much  wisdom  and  foresight,  who  was  our 
first  President,  heard  this  instruction  with  that  wise  and  gentle 
smile  so  nattu-al  to  him,  and  did  not  consider  any  reply  needful. 
Our  early  meetings  were  of  necessity  held  in  Boston,  because 
the  great  majority  of  our  first  members  were  conveniently 
near.  But  in  our  second  year,  1866,  we  met  at  New  Haven 
and  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  Yale  College,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  we  held  our  first  New  York  meeting,  in  the  hall  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  where  the  two  secre- 
taries, the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  myself,  duly  made  our 
annual  reports.  Dr.  Eliot's  did  not  come  into  my  hands,  but 
my  own,  never  printed  in  any  permanent  form,  has  remained 
with  me  among  many  time-worn  manuscripts,  and  I  may  quote 
from  it  a  few  passages,  to  indicate  what  the  year  1867  had 
brought  forth  of  interest  to  our  youthful  Association,  and  how 
some  of  our  members,  long  since  deceased,  were  engaged. 
The  report  said : — 

Although  our  Association,  as  an  organized  body,  cannot  claim 
to  have  exerted  a  very  wide  influence  during  the  year,  yet  it 
has  not  been  idle,  while  many  of  its  members,  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  or  in  some  of  the  many  forms  of  associated 
activity  which  the  freedom  of  our  institutions  opens  to  us, 
have  rendered  important  and  even  conspicuous  service.  In 
•  the  general  work  of  adapting  the  machinery  of  oiu*  national 
government  to  the  enormous  changes  brought  about  by  the 
recent  war,  several  of  our  associates  have  a  leading  part. 
General  Howard  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
an  organization  which  has  done  more  than  we  can  well  esti- 
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mate  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  Rebellion 
threw  the  Southern  portion  of  our  country.  Except  in  the 
wise  provision  made  for  the  emancipated  serfs  of  Russia^ 
where  shall  we  find  a  policy  so  comprehensive,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  such  vast  interests,  personal,  political,  and  social,  as 
that  intrusted  to  the  integrity,  patience,  and  discretion  of 
General  Howard?  His  success  may  best  be  seen  by  the  ob- 
stacles he  has  overcome,  and  by  the  general  and  peaceful 
progress  made  by  the  freedmen  under  his  direction. 

Another  honorary  member,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  a  veteran 
in  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  has  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  newly  established  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  task, 
which  to  any  other  would  be  a  most  difficult  one,  of  organiz- 
ing a  department  that  has  thus  far  been  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected by  the  national  government. 

I  may  pause  here  to  say  that  two  of  Dr.  Barnard's  succes- 
sors in  this  work — General  John  Eaton  and  the  present  Com- 
missioner, Dr.  W.  T.  Harris — ^were  many  years  active  mem- 
bers of  our  Association,  and  the  first  was  our  President.  Dr. 
Harris  would  have  been,  had  he  not  persistently  decHned  the 
position.  Both  of  them  have  called  on  us  for  furtherance  in 
their  extensive  and  expanding  work,  and  I  think  it  an  occa- 
sion for  regret  that  we  allowed  the  scruples  of  a  few  of  our 
members  to  hinder  us,  as  an  Association,  from  following  up 
our  initiative  in  urging  upon  Congress  a  national  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  freedmen  and  their  children,  in  com- 
mon schools,  high  schools,  and  industrial  training, — the  field 
where  private  munificence  has  done  so  much,  but  less  than 
half  of  what  the  resources  of  the  nation  could  have  done.  In 
the  present  disturbed  and,  I  may  say,  distracted  state  of 
opinion  at  the  South  on  this  question,  we  may  see,  I  think, 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  nation's  neglecting  this  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  a  duty  distinctly  national. 

I  resume  quotation: — 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  one  of  our  members 
(Mr.  Boutwell),  gave  its  first  form  and  efficacy  to  our  national 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  another  member,  at  present 
one  of  our  Vice-Presidents  (Mr.  David  Ames  Wells),  has  ren- 
dered an  equal  service  in  devising  and  elucidating  a  system 
of  taxation  which  should  co-ordinate  and  harmonize  our  im- 
port duties  with  our  inland  taxation,  now  so  often  conflicting 
with  and  neutralizing  each  other. 
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The  fact  that  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Wells  (afterward  one  of 
our  most  energetic  Presidents)  was  itself  neutralized  and  nulli- 
fied, in  great  part,  by  selfish  private  interests  lobbjdng  at  Wash- 
ington, does  not  diminish  the  value  of  his  effort  to  make  tax- 
ation reasonable,  and  prevent  those  accumulations  of  harm- 
ful stuplus  which  in  public  treastiries,  or  in  the  coffers  of 
gigantic  insurance  companies,  are  so  certain  to  ensure  extrava- 
gance and  entail  corruption.  Mr.  Wells  did  not  Hve  to  see 
his  well-digested  plans  carried  out,  but  their  underlying  prin- 
ciple is  making  its  way  into  revenue  systems  wherever,  in  our 
unsystematic  country,  real  progress  is  made  in  adjusting  the 
needful  burdens  of  taxation.     I  now  go  on: — 

Equally  national  in  its  character,  though  carried  on  under 
Jthe  less  formal  direction  of  private  munificence,  is  the  work 
of  increasing  educational  facilities  in  the  Southern  States,  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  by  George  Peabody,  the  benefactor 
of  two  nations.  Two  eminent  past  members  of  our  execu- 
tive committee  (Mr.  R.  C.  Winthrop  and  Rev.  Dr.  Sears)  are 
among  the  active  dispensers  of  this  unexampled  charity;  and 
their  well-matured  scheme,  combined  with  the  long-established 
methods  of  the  Freedmen's  Commission,  will  go  far  towards 
supplying  the  South  with  the  means  of  ultimately  educating 
the  whole  class  of  unlettered  persons  there. 

Another  of  our  Vice-Presidents  (Professor  T.  W.  Dwight),  in 
conjunction  with  a  most  diligent  colleague  (Rev.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Wines),  has  seen,  the  completion  of  an  undertaking  which,  in 
its  aims'and  results,  warrants  admiration.  Appointed  in  1865 
by  the  New  York  Prison  Association  to  report  the  condition 
of  the  prisons  and  reformatories  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Dr.  Wines  and  Professor  Dwight  have  visited  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  collected  invaluable  information,  till  now 
inaccessible.  Within  the  last  few  months  their  copious  report 
has  been  given  to  the  public. 

This  topic  of  prison  reform  continued  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  our  Association  for  years,  drawing  forth  essays 
and  debates  from  Brockway,  Wines,  the  father  and  son.  Way- 
land,  Warner,  BrinkerhoflF,  and  others,  who  after  1870  joined  the 
National  Prison  Association,  founded  by  the  elder  Dr. Wines 
and  his  associates  in  1870,  at  the  Cincinnati  Prison  Congress, 
and  reorganized,  after  Dr.  Wines's  death,  at  Saratoga  in  1882. 
At  the  very  first  of  our  general  meetings,  held  at  the  Lowell 
Institute  in   Boston  in   December,   1865,  I  had  read  a  letter 
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from  Captain  Maconochie  to  our  reformer  of  education,  Horace 
Mann,  and  sent  me  by  his  widow, — Maconoqhie  being  the 
actual  father  of  the  reformed  prison  system  afterwards  set 
up  in  Ireland  by  Crofton,  and  at  Blmira  (with  many  improve- 
ments) by  Mr.  Brockway.  In  this  body  and  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation we  kept  up  the  agitation  and  indoctrination,  imtil 
what  we  now  properly  call  Prison  Science  has  become  the  ac- 
cepted system  for  more  than  half  the  States  of  our  Union, 
and  is  viewed  with  favor  over  half  Europe,  to  the  discounte- 
nancing of  both  the  older  systems  of  Auburn  and  Philadelphia, 
— the  congregate  and  the  cellular. 

The  year  1867  proved  to  be  our  high-water  mark  in  practi- 
cal achievement  for  many  years.  It  saw  the  prison  reform 
movement  well  on  foot, ,  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  by  articu- 
lation (which  had  been  debated  at  New  Haven)  well  begun  in 
Massachusetts  and  since  extended  considerably  through  the 
country;  it  saw  the  chartering  of  an  Infant  Asylum  here, 
which  for  the  first  time  checked  the  extreme  mortality  of 
motherless  infants,  and  the  establishment  of  boards  of  public 
charities  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  In  edu- 
cation new  plans  were  formed  that  have  been  taking  effect 
ever  since,  and  in  finance  and  taxation  some  evils  were  checked 
and  some  improvements  made.  The  politics  of  the  country 
were  wrangling  and  confused,  for  it  was  the  period  of  South- 
em  reconstruction;  but  all  the  more,  perchance,  it  was  easy 
to  carry  measures  of  social  science  through  State  legislatures. 
The  enthusiasms  of  the  war  period  had  not  wholly  abated, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  our  Association  was  formed 
still  animated  its  members.  Then  came  a  period  of  compara- 
tive stagnation,  when  our  activity  was  in  abeyance,  until  in 
the  autumn  of  1872  the  late  James  Barnard  of  Boston  and 
some  of  hia  friends  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  local  work 
in  this  city  was  reorganized,  with  Professors  Agassiz  and  Peirce 
of  Harvard  University,  and  others  who  had  not  been  actively 
interested  before.  Soon  afterwards  George  WilHam  Curtis 
was  chosen  President,  and  held  the  position  while  he  was  also 
in  the  front  of  the  contest  for  Civil  Service  Reform,  in  which 
the  initial  campaign  was  organized  by  our  Association  diuing 
the  vigorous  secretaryship  of  the  late  Henry  Villard.  It  was 
first  suggested,  however,  as  I  remember,  by  our  second  Presi- 
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dent,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Curtis,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot;  and 
when  Mr.  Curtis,  as  chairman  of  the  first  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, annotmced  its  first  success, — the  conversion  of  Presi- 
dent Grant  to  the  reforming  principle, — ^he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Eliot  (Dec.  20,  1871),— 

The  Social  Science  Association  has  a  very  large  share  in 
the  result  of  yesterday, — the  message  of  the  President  an- 
nouncing the  Civil  Service  Reform, — and  I  send  you  with  all 
my  heart  one  of  the  earliest  copies  of  our  Report  upon  which 
I  can  lay  my  hand. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  in  our  very  first  general  meeting 
for  the  reading  of  papers,  William  P.  Atkinson,  brother  of 
our  still  active  member,  Edward  Atkinson,  read  a  paper  on 
the  EngUsh  Civil  Service  and  its  Methods,  which  were  in  1865 
still  on  trial,  and  encountered  much  opposition,  as  similar 
methods  long  did  in  this  country.  Indeed,  President  Grant, 
after  once  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  ttuned  back,  in 
the  stress  of  poUtics  and  personal  friendship,  and  left  Mr. 
Curtis  imsupported,  so  that  the  new  reform  was  at  its  lowest 
point  of  depression  in  1873,  when  we  elected  Mr.  Curtis  Presi- 
dent. We  kept  up  the  contest,  as  did  Mr.  Curtis,  so  that  in 
1877  he  became  president  of  the  New  York  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  and  in  1881  of  a  National  Reform  League, 
both  of  which  carried  forward  more  actively  the  work  for 
which  oiu-  Association,  from  its  more  general  character,  was 
less  adapted. 

In  this  year,  1874,  however,  we  laid  the  foundation  of  an- 
other organization,  the  National  Conference  of  Charities, 
which  has  existed,  with  growing  strength  and  much  official 
support,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  has  introduced  better 
civil  service  methods  into  the  public  charities  and  corrections 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  annual  conferences 
was  called  to  meet  in  New  York  in  May,  1874,  at  the  general 
meeting  where  Mr.  Curtis  presided,  by  the  committee  of  our  then 
new  Fifth  Department  of  Social  Economy,  of  which  Professor 
Rogers  was  the  first  chairman.  The  New  York  Conference  of 
that  year  was  small,  only  four  or  five  State  Boards  being  then 
represented.  But  among  them  were  the  active  and  progres- 
sive   Boards    of   New   York,    Pennsylvania,    Wisconsin,   and 
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Massachusetts;  and  they  took  pains  to  extend  the  infant  Con- 
ference until,  by  1879,  it  became  strong  enough  to  detach 
itself  from  our  parent  body,  and  hold  its  meetings,  then  be- 
come quite  large,  apart  from  our  General  Meetings,  with  which 
the  Conference  was  connected  at  Detroit,  twice  at  Saratoga, 
and  finally  at  Cincinnati  in  1878.  Of  the  founders  of  this  im- 
portant national  body,  which  this  year  will  hold  its  session  of 
a  week  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  July,  some  six  or  eight  sur- 
vive, including  the  present  speaker,  Mr.  Letchworth  of  New 
York,  the  veteran  Mr.  Elmore  of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Brockway,  then  of  Michigan,  General  Brinker- 
hoflf  of  Ohio,  and  one  or  two  others. 

It  was  in  1874,  also,  that  the  late  Josiah  Quincy,  grand- 
father of  the  last  mayor  of  Boston  of  that  name,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  our  Association  to  the  Uttle  known  organizations 
called  "Building  Associations"  existing  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Ohio.  This  proved  to  be  for  twenty 
years  one  of  the  most  fruitful  topics  for  our  meetings,  and  it 
was  by  the  activity  of  several  of  our  members — notably  Mr. 
R.  T.  Paine  and  GamaUel  Bradford  of  Boston — that  these 
modest  financial  institutions  (really  co-operative  banks)  were 
estabUshed  in  Massachusetts,  where  now  130  of  them  exist 
and  flourish.  In  the  whole  coimtry  their  number  is  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand,  and  they  now  flourish  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tions made  and  the  propaganda  promoted  by  some  twenty 
of  our  members,  including  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright,  afterwards 
our  President. 

At  one  of  the  last  annual  meetings  held  in  Boston  for  some 
twenty-five  years,  in  January,  1879,  Mr.  Quincy,  who  first 
introduced  this  subject  to  our  notice,  wrote  as  follows: — 

WoiXASTON,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1879. 

Dear  Sir, — I  shall  probably  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  on  Wednes- 
day. As  to  my  two  pet  schemes,  one  of  them.  Co-operative 
Fund  and  Loan  Associations,  is,  I  think,  fully  established. 
There  are  a  dozen  in  this  State  that  I  understand  are  doing 
well.  The  two  in  Boston  have  together  nearly  one  thousand 
members,  and  loan  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  month.  The  other 
scheme,  Co-operative  Stores,  promises  well.     More  than  half 
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the  stock  has  been  taken,  and  subscriptions  are  coming  in 
daily,  which,  considering  that  the  shares  are  but  $4  each,  and 
most  take  but  a  single  share,  ought  to  be  satisfactory  for  a  new 
enterprise. 

It  was  fated,  however,  that  only  the  first  of  these  two 
schemes  should  brilliantly  succeed  in  this  country  The  co- 
operative stores,  so  prosperous  in  England  and  elsewhere,  have 
not  had  good  fortune  here.  But  it  has  been  otherwise  with 
Mr.  Quincy's  first  "pet  scheme,"  as  he  called  it.  Beginning 
in  this  coimtry  some  seventy-four  years  ago,  at  Frankford, 
now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  with  one  small  society,  these  co- 
operative banks  have  become  broadly  national  in  their  dis- 
tribution, though  strictly  local  in  their  administration;  as 
they  ought  to  be,  if  they  would  avoid  the  risk  of  such  failtire 
as  has  already  overtaken  many  of  the  too  ambitious  **  na- 
tional" loan  associations.  When  the  United  States  League 
of  these  local  Associations  met  last  year  in  Michigan,  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Cellarius,  exhibited  an  interesting  table,  copied 
below,  to  show  what  was  then  the  latest  situation  of  the  local 
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States. 

Associa- 
tions. 

Members. 

Assets. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Pennsylvania 
Ohio  .... 
New  Jersey   . 
Illinois   .    .    . 

1,196 

731 

353 

500 

300 

130 

379 

146 

58 

134 

39 

72 

59 

18 

53 
40 

35 
21 

15 

16 

1,015 

313.193 
301,460 

"2,539 
83,000 

90,429 

84.527 

97.213 

53,376 

32,391 

9,996 

18,150 

.20,000 

20,446 

8,035 

13,250 

11,259 

8,444 

3,417 

5,175 

2,200 

278,200 

$117,861,779 

101,221,442 

51,460,688 

39,432,282 

33,342,475 

32,919,738 

30,035,098 

19,963,852 

10,746,298 

7,771,790 

6,609,242 

5,656,469 

5,343,429 

3,851,539 

3,819,768 

3,417,114 
2,932,206 
2,321,663 
1,753,560 
1,066,680 
98,129,000 

$3,975,759 
2,980,311 

2,528,073 

16,691 

1,663,985 

840,225 

109,242 

585,136 

223,835 

297,596 

77,580 

13,444 
929,000 

$9,729,815 

871,570 
543,267 

456,475 

New  York     . 
Massachusetts 
Indiana      .    . 
California  .    . 
Michigan   .    . 
Missouri     .    . 
Louisiana  .    . 
Iowa  .... 

Nebraska  .    . 
Connecticut  . 
Wisconsin 
Elansas  .    .    . 

293,658 

Maine     .    .    . 

Tennessee 

New  Hampshir< 

Minnesota 

All  other  States 

77,580 

Totals 

5,308 

1,566,700 

$579,556,1 12 

$2,338,098 

(net  increase) 
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societies  in  twenty  States,  individually  presented,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  one  mass.  Several  things  will  be  worthy 
of  note  in  this  table,  which  would  not  be  much  altered  by  the 
figures  for  1904-05,  not  yet  available.  One  is  the  large  in- 
crease in  assets  in  some  States,  and  a  considerable  decrease 
in  others,  the  latter  resulting,  in  case  of  Ohio,  from  the  change 
of  several  large  and  prosperous  associations  into  trust  com- 
panies. Another  is  the  great  number  of  shareholders  (more 
than  a  miUion  and  a  half),  and  their  annual  increase  of  more 
than  2  per  cent.  The  total  expenses  of  management  of  this 
business  of  nearly  $600,000,000  was  less  than  i  per  cent.: 
the  interest  received  on  loans  was  nearly  $30,000,000.  All 
this  indicates  general  prosperity  in  these  genuine  *' People's 
Banks,''  and  fully  verifies  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Quincy  six-and- 
twenty  years  ago. 

In  one  of  these  distant  States,  Louisiana,  which  had  not 
a  single  co-operative  bank  in  1879,  we  have  the  report  for  the 
present  year,  which  shows  forty-five  of  them  in  1905  (instead 
of  the  thirty-nine  in  the  table),  and  assets  increased  to  $7,- 
423,968,  or  more  than  $814,000  in  a  single  year.  And  the 
Louisiana  bank  examiner,  a  State  official,  who  gives  these 
figures,  adds: — 

The  Building  and  Loan  Associations  of  Louisiana  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  have  either  erected,  bought,  or  improved 
seven  thousand  homes  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000,  and  there  are 
to-day  invested  by  them  in  homes  for  the  citizens  of  this 
State  more  than  $7,000,000.  You  can  thus  form  some  con- 
ception of  the  incalculable  amount  of  good  that  has  been  ac- 
complished in  this  direction.  Then,  if  we  consider  that  this 
vast  amount  of  money  has  been  invested  in  homes  by  those 
who  without  them  (in  the  main)  could  not  have  owned  a  home, 
and  when  we  further  consider  the  great  good  which  flows 
from  the  softening  and  refining  influences  of  the  home  life,  we 
can  have  some  small  idea  of  the  beneficent  results  that  come 
from  a  careful,  well-managed,  and  liberal  building  association. 

This  benefit  extends  also  to  negroes.  At  the  Atlanta  Con- 
ference, May  21,  1905,  Mr.  Henderson  gave  an  interesting 
T^sum^  of  the  conditions  of  the  negro  in  Louisiana,  saying: — 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  I  should  say  that  the  people  have, 
on  the  whole,  caught  the  spirit  of  acquisitiveness,  and  are  mak- 
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ing  good  progress  in  acquiring  property  and  owning  their  own 
homes.  The  Building  and  Loan  Associations  have  been  of 
great  service  tp  them.  So  have  the  savings-banks.  In  the 
country,  land  is  being  acquired,  in  small  portions  especially, 
and  an  increasing  number  are  renting  or  working  land  on 
shares,  which  is  an  excellent  school  for  business  training,  and 
leads  ultimately  to  ownership. 

In  Louisiana,  as  in  other  Southern  States,  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  common  schools  seem  less,  but  less  and  less 
will  apparently  be  done  for  secondary,  higher,  and  professional 
education.  This  demand  must  be  met  for  years  to  come, 
probably,  by  the  people  themselves  and  the  missionary  soci- 
eties. Private  schools  taught  by  graduates  of  our  higher  in- 
stitutions and  supported  by  the  people  are  springing  up 
throughout  the  State. 

1.  The  people  have  learned  how  to  earn,  and  also  the  im- 
portance of  education.  What  they  now  need  is  the  wisdom 
to  use  and  to  spend ;  how  to  invest  not  only  in  real  estate,  but 
in  institutions  for  the  common  good  and  in  innocent  and 
mutual  enjoyment.  It  is  this  practical  moral  education  which 
is  a  condition  to  greater  progress. 

2.  Greater  protection  of  Ufe  and  property  involves  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  race.  Material  progress  is  hindered  by 
the  lack  of  the  sense  of  safety  to  life  and  property,  owing  to 
mob*  violence. 

3.  The  Christian  ministers  and  leaders  of  the  two  races 
must  find  some  common  platform  in  mutual  co-operation. 
The  Southern  churches  have  not  yet  taken  hold  of  this  race 
question.  Some  of  its  difficulties  cannot  be  solved  without 
their  co-operation.  The  homes  and  virtue  of  multitudes  of 
our  women  who  work  out  in  service  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
white  men.  Their  husbands  and  fathers  are  unable  to  pro- 
tect them  while  in  this  service.  Unfortunately,  white  men  do 
not  regard  illicit  relations  with  colored  women  apparently  as 
forbidden  by  the  commandment  against  adultery.  The  col- 
ored people  cannot  remedy  this  situation  themselves.  It  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  white  people  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Starboro,  one  of  the  prominent  foreign-bom  citizens  of 
San  Francisco,  long  active  in  promoting  these  banks,  said 
lately : — 

The  wage-earners  and  middle-class  people  of  California, 
through  the  building  and  loan  associations,  within  the  past 
thirty  years  have  built  thousands  of  homes  and  saved  millions 
of  dollars,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  squandered. 
Not  a  single  member  of  my  associations,  numbering  many 
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thousands,  has  ever  left  my  office  without  receiving  every 
dollar  which  he  had  paid  in,  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
on  the  same,  whether  he  remained  in  the  association  three 
months  or  three  years. 


Let  us  hope  that  the  great  life  insurance  companies,  whose 
methods  our  Association  for  several  years  sought  to  improve, 
and  in  some  States  with  success,  may  be  able  at  the  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts  to  make  as  fair  a  statement,  and  as 
Equitable  an  arrangement. 

You  will  naturally  infer,  from  this  very  incomplete  statement 
of  national  movements  which  we  initiated  or  have  actively 
joined  in,  that  the  United  States,  at  the  formation  of  our 
society,  was  very  ill  supplied  with  important  agencies  for 
social  and  economic  improvement.  This  would  be  a  true  in- 
ference. Imperfect  as  those  agencies  may  yet  seem,  and  in- 
credibly as  they  are  perverted  and  abused  in  the  management 
of  our  great  cities, — St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  having  lately 
furnished  striking  examples  of  this  abuse, — we  were  much 
worse  off  in  1865,  so  far  as  the  mechanism  of  administration 
went.  Our  people  were  probably  more  honest,  and  they  cer- 
tainly had  less  wealth  to  lose  by  the  misgovemment  of  cities, 
the  frenzies  of  finance,  and  the  inequalities  of  taxation.  When 
resigning  the  office  of  President  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation in  1879,  after  holding  it  for  several  years,  Mr.  David 
Ames  Wells  drew  a  picture  of  what  might  be  expected  in  the 
years  then  to  come,  which  has  only  in  part  been  justified, 
though  it  then  seemed  reasonable  enough.     He  said: — 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  so  many  and 
so  important  questions — fiscal,  economic,  educational,  sani- 
tary, and  moral, — pressing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Social  science  questions  have,  through  the  force 
of  recent  circumstances,  come  to  be  the  questions  of  the  day, 
paramount  to  all  others,  and  the  ones  on  which  parties  and 
governments  are  to  stand  and  be  called  into  existence  in  the 
future.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  since  the  year  i860,  or 
the  outbreak  of  our  Civil  War,  a  change  has  come  over  the 
habits  and  thoughts  of  men,  and  their  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness, very  much  akin  to  what  occurred  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Crusades,  and  of  the  Reformation,  or  later  through  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  Revolutions.  Old  creeds  and  faiths  are  weak- 
ening, slipping  away,  or  recr}'^tallizing.     The  steamship,  the 
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railroad,  and  the  telegraph  are  breaking  down  the  old  and 
formidable  barriers  of  nationaUties,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
business  are  making  the  whole  world  one  coimtry, — a  condition 
of  things  under  which  the  great  fundamental  truth  of  modem 
political  economy,  that  nations  and  individuals  are  alike  bene- 
fited and  never  injured  by  the  prosperity  of  their  neighbors, 
will  be  more  than  ever  manifested.  All  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  exchanging  are  also  undergoing  modification,  with 
the  certain  result,  which  no  legislation  can  prevent,  even  if  it 
were  desirable  that  it  should,  of  economizing  labor  and  ma- 
terial and  the  cheapening  of  production. 

During  and  in  consequence  of  these  changes,  and  for  years 
to  come,  there  will  be  much  of  discomfort,  and  undoubtedly, 
also,  of  suffering,  from  the  displacement  of  individuals  from 
occupations,  and  their  readjustment  in  new  positions  or  loca- 
tions. Millions  of  capital  now  useful  and  returning  an  in- 
come to  their  possessors  are  certain  in  the  not  distant  future 
to  be  also  made  worthless,  as  the  course  of  improvement  re- 
quires that  they  shall  be,  in  order  that  production  may  be 
cheapened  and  made  better.  But  the  ultimate  result  will  be, 
undoubtedly,  greater  abundance,  less  poverty,  and  a  higher 
elevation  of  the  race.  To  forecast  the  course  of  economic 
agencies  and  events,  to  help  make  the  burden  of  disturbance 
and  change  in  occupation  less  grievous  to  the  people,  to  help 
overcome  that  moral  inertia  among  the 'masses  which  greatly 
prevents  them  from  helping  themselves  and  accommodating 
themselves  with  rapidity  to  the  demands  of  progress,  are  all 
questions  and  problems  pre-eminently  within  the  domain  of 
Social  Science.  And,  if  associated  effort  offers  anything  of 
advantage  in  the  way  of  determining  and  disseminating  truth 
over  individual  and  isolated  effort,  then  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  has  the  largest  of  opportunities  before  it 
for  future  public  benefaction. 

We  certainly  began  our  career  with  few  of  the  public  and 
private  agencies  which  now  exist  in  most  States.  In  1865 
there  was  but  one  State  Board  of  Charities  in  the  whole  nation ; 
no  State  Board  of  Health  with  competent  powers,  no  Limacy 
Commission,  no  Prison  Commission,  no  Societies  for  Good 
Government  in  cities  and  States,  no  reformed  Civil  Service,  no 
colleges  for  the  freedmen,  and  none  for  women  except  those 
pioneer  experiments  at  Elmira  and  at  Poughkeepsie  (where 
Mr.  Vassar's  benefaction  was  just  beginning  to  take  effect); 
no  negro  suffrage,  except  in  a  few  Northern  States ;  no  woman 
suffrage;  comparatively  few  public  libraries  and  art  museums; 
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no  National  Bureau  of  Education;  no  general  supervision  of 
immigration;  no  Hull  House  or  other  neighborhood  Settle- 
ment for  social  betterment;  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  no 
women  *s  clubs,  such  as  are  now  numbered  by  thousands.  In 
promoting  nearly  all  these  agencies  of  civilization,  our  society 
has  been  prominent,  and  our  publications,  though  they  have 
seldom  reached  a  large  circle  of  readers,  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  have  covered  the  early  stages  of  almost  every 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  people,  and  often  to  have 
set  the  fashion  for  thousands  of  writers  who  may  never  have 
heard  of  our  modest  efforts.  We  have  emulated,  and'in  some 
meastu-e  we  have  merited,  that  amiable  and  magnanimous 
character  which  the  poet  Channing  ascribed  to  his  friend  and 
neighbor  Emerson,  whose  humiUty  he  respected  by  calling 
him  Vernon : — 

"So  Vernon  lived 

Considerate  to  his  kind.     His  love  bestowed 

Was  not  a  thing  of  fractions,  half-way  done, 

But  with  a  mellow  goodness  like  the  sun 

He  shone  o'er  mortal  hearts,  and  brought  their  buds 

To  blossom  early, — thence  to  fruits  and  seed. 

"Forbearing  too  much  counsel,  yet  with  blows 
In  pleasing  reason  urged,  he  took  their  thoughts 
As  with  a  mild  sturprise;  and  they  were  good, 
Even  though  they  knew  not  whence  the  influence  came, 
Or  once  suspected  that  from  Vernon's  heart — 
That  warm,  o'er-circling  heart — their  impulse  flowed." 

Yet  we  must  often  be  discouraged  in  view  of  the  littie  that 
has  been  permanently  effected  by  all  our  activities  and  by  the 
thousand  kindred  efforts  to  improve  mankind.  It  was  at  the 
same  annual  meeting  where  Mr.  Wells's  reassuring  letter  was 
read  that  Mr.  Angell,  of  our  Association,  began  his  crusade 
against  quack  medicines  and  adulterations.     He  then  said: — 

This  is  a  free  country.  In  France  I  was  assured  that  no 
medicine  could  be  sold  in  Paris  which  had  not  been  approved 
by  a  "board"  composed  of  some  of  the  best  chemists  of  Paris. 
No  physician  could  practise  who  had  not  been  examined  and 
approved  by  a  "board"  composed  of  some  of  the  best  physi- 
cians of  Paris.  Deadly  poisons  could  only  be  sold  by  persons 
of  good  character,  licensed  by  the  police  authorities  to  sell 
them.     They  were  required  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,. 
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and  the  key  kept  in  the  personal  possession  of  the  person 
licensed  to  sell,  and  every  sale  was  required  to  be  registered, 
and  the  registry  preserved  twenty  years  for  the  inspection  of 
the  poUce.  These  and  other  regulations  to  prevent  the  im- 
proper sale  of  poisonous,  dangerous,  and  adulterated  articles, 
and  to  protect  pubUc  health,  were,  as  I  was  informed,  most 
vigorously  and  efficiently  enforced.  Perhaps  no  stronger  evi- 
dence of  the  comparative  freedom  in  this  country  can  be  ad- 
duced than  that  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  quack  medicines, 
which  no  respectable  physician  would  prescribe,  are  widely 
sold;  that  most  dangerous  poisons  can  be  bought  at  hundreds 
of  places  in  any  of  our  large  cities,  without  restriction;  and 
that  it  was  shown  to  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature in  February,  1878,  that  more  than  three  hundred  igno- 
rant and  uneducated  persons  were  practising  medicine  at  that 
time  in  the  city  of  Boston;  and  that  the  signs  of  thirty-four 
of  them  were  on  the  doors  or  walls  of  houses  of  ill-repute. 
But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  evidences  that  may  be  easily 
adduced  to  show  the  perfect  freedom  which  prevails  in  this 
country.  Take  the  adulteration  of  foods,  for  instance.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  Massachusetts  tells  me  that 
almost  every  class  of  articles  now  sold  in  this  country  for  food 
is  more  or  less  adulterated,  and  that  many  of  these  adultera- 
tions are  poisonous. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  these  things?  They  are  increasing 
every  year.  They  poison  and  cheat  the  consumer;  affect,  and 
in  many  cases  destroy,  the  health  not  only  of  the  rich,  but  of 
the  poor,  whose  health  is  their  only  capital.  They  are  little 
or  no  profit  to  the  seller,  who  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  would  prefer  to  sell  honest  goods,  and  enrich  only 
those  manufacturers  and  adulterators,  some  of  whom,  regardless 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  are  Uttle,  if  any,  better  than  the 
pirates  that  plunder  our  ships  on  the  ocean,  or  the  highway- 
men who  rob  and  murder  on  the  land.  I  say  that  laws  should 
be  enacted  and  enforced  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  these  poisonous  and  dangerous  articles  under  severe  penal- 
ties, and  compelling  the  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  adul- 
terated articles  to  tell  buyers  the  precise  character  of  the 
adulterations.  I  think  the  sale  of  deadly  poisons  should  be 
restricted  and  carefully  guarded  here,  as  it  is  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  think  that  no  medicine  should  be  permitted  to  be 
sold  unless  approved  by  competent  chemists,  and  that  no 
criminal  or  ignorant  person  should  be  permitted  to  tamper  with 
human  life  by  pretending  to  be  a  physician. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  elapsed,  as  Dr.  Harrington  will 
show,  much  has  been  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things;  but 
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the  ingenuity  of  the  adulterators  and  deceivers  has  often  kept 
pace  with  the  efforts  of  law  and  gospel  to  thwart  them.  The 
press  has  become  their  great  agency,  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  yearly  paid  for  advertisements  and  "inspired'*  editorials 
or  correspondence,  to  keep  up  the  sale  of  drugs  and  liquors 
of  useless  or  hurtful  tendency.  And  what  is  Jtrue  in  this  re- 
spect is  quite  as  true  in  others.  What  is  called  '* business" 
is  in  too  many  cases  fraud  or  gambling;  and  the  whole  country 
now  resounds  with  the  exposure  of  one  gang  after  another  of 
conspirators  against  old-fashioned  finance  and  fair  dealing. 

What,  then,  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  our  society's 
experience  of  forty  years,  and  what  is  the  present  most  press- 
ing duty  of  our  members  in  the  ever-broadening  field  of  Social 
Science  ? 

It  is  plain  to  every  observer  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  since  1865  in  the  relative  attitude  of  capital  and  labor — 
of  wealth  and  poverty — toward  each  other  and  toward  the 
community.  It  is  not  true  that,  while  "the  rich  have  been 
growing  richer"  (which  nobody  denies),  "the  poor  have  been 
growing  poorer," — at  least  absolutely.  But,  relatively  and 
with  respect  to  their  Hberty  of  action,  the  laborious  many 
have  grown  poorer  and  less  free  to  engage  in  paying  industry 
than  they  were  at  the  close  of  our  Civil  War.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  centiuy.  Bums,  the  peasant  poet,  complained 
in  verse,  sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes  satiric,  and  sometimes 
indignant,  of  the  dependence  of  the  many  in  Scotland  on  the 
titled  few. 

"See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabored  wight, 
So  abject,  mean  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  children  mourn. 
If  I'm  designed  yon  lordling's  slave, 

By  Nature's  law  designed, 
WTiy  was  an  independent  wish 
E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? " 

This  condition  of  things  was  formerly  almost  unknown  in 
America.     In  the  North  the  scarcity  of  labor,  in  the  South 
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the  existence  of  slavery,  made  the  free  laborer  Httle  dependent 
on  the  caprice  or  the  convenience  of  his  employer.  The  dis- 
tance between  them  in  the  social  scale  was  less  visible  than 
now.  The  drift  of  population  to  great  cities,  and  the  con- 
stant improvements  in  machinery,  superseding  the  skill  of 
the  laborious  hand,  had  not  produced  their  full  effect,  as  we 
now  see  it.  Great  numbers  of  the  industrious  may  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  either  by  the  ebb  and  imdertow  of  pros- 
perity in  a  panic,  or  by  the  turning  aside  of  the  stream  of  in- 
dustry from  a  particular  city,  or  in  a  special  employment;  or 
else  by  the  determination  of  combined  capital  to  destroy  com- 
petition, or  the  equally  censurable  combination  of  laborers  to 
force  employers  to  their  imjust  terms.  It  is  the  age  of  strikes 
and  lockouts,  an  age  whose  passing  away  in  a  better  adjust- 
ment of  the  working  point  where  labor  and  capital  meet  we 
must  all  desire,  but  which  now  seems  likely  to  abide  for  years, 
with  results  of  a  deplorable  kind,  hard  to  foresee,  but  likely 
to  have  the  worst  results  on  individual  prosperity,  and  per- 
haps on  national  security. 

One  reason  for  this  unhappy  situation  is  the  enormous  con- 
trast, more  noticeable  than  ever  before  (unless  it  were  in  the 
comparison  of  the  wealthiest  Roman  senators  with  the  mob  of 
penniless  citizens,  fed  on  their  bounty  or  hired  to  do  their 
ambitious  work),  which  we  witness  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  imcoimted  dollars  of  the  magnates  of  monopoly 
and  the  lean  purses  of  the  workingmen  in  their  mines  or  mills, 
their  furnaces  or  railways.  There  have  been  centiuies  when 
the  peaceful  and  laborious  mass  of  men  had  most  to  fear 
from  the  commanders  of  great  armies,  marching  across  many 
lands  to  conquer  and  pillage  and  destroy.  The  Csesars  and 
Tamerlanes  and  Napoleons  were  the  worst  enemies  of  man- 
kind then,  while  ravaging  and  bloody  war  was  their  delighted 
employment.  What  those  chiefs  were  with  their  armies,  these 
/'captains  of  industry'* — rather  field  marshals  and  major- 
generals  of  monopoly — are  now,  with  their  himdreds  or  thou- 
sands of  millions,  partly  locked  up  in  lines  of  railroad  or  acres 
of  mills,  or  square  miles  of  coal  mines  or  copper  mines,  and 
partly  left  free  for  raids  and  duels  of  paper  securities,  which 
may  destroy  in  a  week  the  practical  value  of  billions  of  fan- 
cied wealth,  held  in  the  tin  boxes  of  individuals  or  ih  the 
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safes  and  deposit  vaults  of  banks  or  trust  companies.  The 
movements  of  some  of  these  magnates  appear  to  the  eye  of 
envious  poverty  like  the  landing  of  a  fleet's  company  of  pirates 
on  some  rich  and  populous  shore  in  the  ages  when  piracy  was 
as  legal  and  as  respectable  as  Standard  Oil  production  or  the 
cornering  of  beef  and  mutton  is  now.  They  may  claim  to  be 
beneficent,  and  often  they  are  so  to  individuals,  as  Robin 
Hood  and  Rob  Roy  were ;  but  they  are  harmful  to  the  commu- 
nity, from  the  grasping  and  insatiable  selfishness  which  dic- 
tates the  daily  course  of  their  operations.  The  protection  of 
property  is  one  of  the  best  objects  of  governments  and  oon- 
stitutions;  but  piratical  and  anti-social  property,  used  as  I 
have  hinted,  and  as  you  constantly  see  or  suspect,  is  not  en- 
titled to  governmental  protection.  It  is  held  and  abused  at 
its  owners'  personal  risk,  like  the  gains  of  the  pirate  and  the 
gambler.  Why  should  the  people  arm  themselves  with 
weapons,  or  with  laws,  to  guard  the  strong  box  of  the  men 
who  use  their  monetary  power  to  raise  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  daily  life,  to  buy  their  way  into  public  office,  or  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  nations  ?  My  objection  to  what  has  lately 
been  called  ** tainted  money"  is  not  so  much  that  it  was 
tainted  in  the  acquisition  as  that  it  is  used  for  the  injtuy  of 
society.  The  taint  of  money  can  be  removed  by  putting  it 
to  pure  uses;  but  to  give  tithes  of  all  you  possess,  so  that  you 
may  use  yoiu"  other  nine-tenths  for  my  discomfort  or  social 
ruin,  does  not  commend  itself  to  me  as  a  virtuous  or  a  justifi- 
able act.  These  overgrown  riches — what  I  have  long  called 
"dropsical  wealth'* — do  not  indicate  prosperity,  but  disease. 
They  are  the  wens  and  tumors  of  what  should  be  a  wholesome 
economic  condition.  They  evidence  a  sort  of  blood-poisoning 
in  the  body  politic,  which  calls  for  drastic  remedies.  The 
historical  remedy  for  it  has  commonly  been  the  downfall, 
generally  the  suicide,  of  the  patient.  Nations  that  escape 
this  fatal  ending  must  have  taken  the  patient  in  hand  early, 
and  adopted  a  strict  regimen. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  business  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, in  this  state  of  things,  to  seek  out  the  causes,  publish 
the  facts,  and  announce  the  remedy.  We  may  both  exaggerate 
and  understate  these  facts;  but  they  will  disclose  their  true 
character  and  furnish  their  own  commentary  as  time  goes  on. 
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They  are  a  part,  not  only  of  those  inevitable  changes  which 
Mr.  Wells  foretold  us  in  1879,  but  of  that  ever-renewed  stock 
of  human  depravity  embodying  itself  in  social  conditions, 
which  has  kept  mankind  in  agitation  for  thousands  of  years. 

As  to  the  remedies  for  the  present  or  future  e\dls  and  defects 
in  our  social  relations,  we  must  trust,  in  more  cases  than  we 
are  apt  to  think,  to  Time,  that  grand  healer  and  destroyer  of 
earthly  things,  who  heals  and  restores  by  decay  and  replace- 
ment. There  is,  as  the  old  physicians  have  told  us,  a  vis 
medicatrix,  a  medicinal  and  restoring  force  in  Nature  herself; 
and»  this  shows  itself  in  the  convalescence  of  States  and  com- 
munities, as  in  the  human  individual.  Here,  for  example,  is 
the  sad  question  of  despised  and  despising  races  at  the  South, 
over  which  our  brethren  of  the  former  slave  States  are  now 
exciting  themselves  so  needlessly,  as  I  think.  Things  are  bad 
there,  we  say.  So  they  are ;  but  they  have  been  greatly  worse, 
and  the  lapse  of  forty  years  has  in  many  ways  improved  them 
wonderfully.  The  change  from  brutal  or  even  kindly  slavery 
to  emancipation,  especially  when  that  change  has  been  wrought 
by  invading  war,  cannot  occur  without  much  social  upheaval 
and  reconstruction,  during  which  the  short-sighted  will  be- 
come impatient,  the  timid  discouraged,  the  enraged  furious, 
the  oppressed  and  the  unfortunate  beside  themselves.  But 
the  progress  of  time  has  shown,  and  will  yet  further  prove,  that 
Justice  and  Mercy  are  the  only  safe  foundation  and  binding 
forces  in  social  and  political  architecture.  They  have  had 
their  operation  disturbed  by  many  cruel  events,  many  sordid 
ambitions,  and  much  ignorant  mistake  at  the  South,  as  at 
the  North,  since  the  emancipation  of  our  black  brothers, 
whom  their  former  masters  and  forefathers  are  slow  to  regard 
as  other  than  intelligent  brutes  or  very  backward  and  jll- 
disposed  children.  Yet  those  admired  and  admirable  virtues, 
which  their  former  masters  say  they  displayed  in  slavery,  still 
exist  by  nature  and  training  in  the  race,  are  showing  themselves 
here  and  there  in. different  forms  of  manifestation,  and  will 
not  disappear  under  injustice  or  unwise  exaltation  of  mind 
and  misdirection  of  will.  The  two  races  must  be  recognized 
as  brethren,  with  different  qualities  and  some  difference  in 
vices  and  follies,  but  essentially  human,  and  therefore  to  be 
dealt  with,  on  both  sides,  as  human  and  capable  of  regenera- 
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tion.  And  the  mission  of  Social  Science  is  to  promote  the 
temporal  regeneration  of  depraved  societies,  as  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  evil  and  ignorant  souls  is  wrought  by  divine 
grace. 

THE  DISCUSSION. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  John  Graham  Brooks,  of  Cambridgei 
who  had  introduced  Mr.  Sanborn  as  the  first  speaker  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion of  Thursday,  May  ii,  1905,  and  who  said  he  had  retently  returned 
from  a  visit  of  some  da)^  in  Eastern  Virginia,  spoke  strongly  in  support 
of  the  view  expressed  in  the  concluding  page  of  the  Historical  Address. 
He  instanced  the  progress  made  by  the  freedmen  of  Virginia  in  particular^ 
and  the  support  which  they  had  given  to  sotmd  morals  by  checking  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  where  they  were  in  the  majority  of  voters;  the  increase 
in  their  ownership  and  skilled  management  of  land,  and  in  general  of  the 
excellent  results  following  the  schools  at  Hampton,  Tuskegee,  Calhoun, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  former  slave  States.  They  are  supported,  too,  he 
said,  by  the  more  intelligent  and  philanthropic  of  the  white  inhabitants; 
and  the  relations  between  the  two  races  are  steadily  growing  better,  in 
spite  of  manifestations  to  the  contrary  here  and  there. 

Joining  in  the  discussion,  Mr.  Sanborn  said  that  he  had  taken  part  in 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  Cpnference  at  the  Atlanta  University 
May  21,  1904,  in  which  the  questions  concerning  negro  crime  were  treated 
by  negroes  themselves  (ministers,  school-teachers,  and  others)  with  a  di- 
rectness and  practical  good  sense  not  always  seen  by  him  in  meetings 
of  the  Prison  Association  since  1870,  when  it  was  organized  by  members 
of.  the  Social  Science  Association,  as  shown  in  the  Address.  The  general 
results  of  this  Conference  have  since  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  of  seventy- 
five  pages,  published  by  the  imiversity,  and  edited  by  one  of  its  professors, 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  a  colored  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  educated 
at  Harvard  and  in  Germany.  Some  extracts  from  this  work  will  have  a 
bearing  on  one  marked  aspect  of  the  race  question  much  debated  of  late. 
The  statistics  came  mostly  from  Georgia,  which,  however,  is  a  typical 
Southern  State,  and  what  is  true  there  is  probably  true  in  other  regions 
not  so  carefully  examined  and  reported.  Crime  among  negroes  in  Georgia 
increased  from  1879  ^o  1895,  and  has  sensibly  decreased  in  the  last  ten 
years,  as  education  and  property-holding  have  increased.  Their  assessed 
property  in  all  Georgia  in  1895  was  less  than  $13,000,000,  in  1904  it  was 
more  than  $18,000,000,  which  represented  only  about  half  its  market 
value.  In  all  the  centres  of  crime  (the  cities)  the  poor  and  ignorant 
whites  were  associated  with  the  poor  and  ignorant  blacks  in  vice  and 
crime;  but  proportionately  there  is  much  more  ptmished  crime  among 
the  blacks.  The  assigned  causes  of  this  are  various.  The  negro  faults 
are  given  as: — 

1.  Abuse  of  their  new  freedom  and  tendency  toward  idleness  and  va- 
grancy. 

2.  Loose  ideas  of  property,  learned  in  slavery,  petty  pilfering,  etc. 
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3.  Unreliability,  lying,  and  deception. 

4.  Exaggerated  ideas  of  personal  rights,  irritability  and  suspicion, 

5.  Sexual  looseness,  weak  family  life,  and  poor  training  of  children; 
lack  of  respect  for  parents. 

6.  Lack  of  proper  self-respect;  low  or  extravagant  ideals. 

7.  Poverty,  low  wages,  and  lack  of  accumulated  property. 

8.  Lack  of  thrift  and  prevalehce  of  the  gambling  spirit. 

9.  Waywardness  of  the  "second  generation." 
10.  The  use  of  liquor  and  drugs. 

Professor  Du  Bois  says : — 

All  these  faults  are  real  and  important  causes  of  negro  crime.  They 
are  not  racial  traits,  but  due  to  evident  historic  causes.  Slavery  could  not 
survive  as  an  institution,  and  teach  thrift ;  and  its  great  evil  in  the  United 
States  was  its  low  sexual  morals.  Emancipation  meant  for  the  negroes 
poverty  and  a  great  stress  of  life  due  to  sudden  change.  These  and  other 
considerations  explain  negro  crime.  They  do  not  excuse  it,  however, 
and  a  great  burden  of  pressing  reform  from  within  hes  upon  the  negro's 
shoulders.  Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to  the  atrocious  crime  of 
rape.  This  is  not,  to  be  sure,  a  crime  peculiar  to  the  negro  race.  An 
Englishman,  Sidney  Olivier,  resident  of  Jamaica,  tells  us  that  in  J[amaica 
justice  has  been  dealt  out  impartially;  and  this  has  not  resulted  in  "im- 
pudence" on  the  part  of  the  blacks  towards  the  whites.  Ind^d,  when 
reasonably  treated,  they  are  remarkably  courteous, — more  so  than  the 
average  Teuton.  Attacks  by  black  men  on  white  women  are  absolutely 
unknown.  A  young  white  woman  is  safe  anywhere,  the  only  terror 
being  from  white  sailors.  There  are  offences  against  black  women  and 
children,  but  not  whites.  He  infers  from  this  that  the  danger  of  such 
attacks  on  white  women,  if  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  not  really 
due  to  race.  For  his  own  part  he  is  sure  that  the  evil,  where  it  exists,  is 
augmented  by  the  state  of  frenzy  with  which  it  is  met. 

But  grantmg  this  and  making  allowance  for  all  exaggeration  in  at- 
tributing this  crime  to  negroes,  there  still  remain  enough  well-authenti- 
cated cases  of  brutal  assault  on  women  by  black  men  in  America  to  make 
every  negro  bow  his  head  in  shame.  Negroes  must  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  worst  classes,  and  never  let  resentment  against 
slander  allow  them  even  to  seem  to  palliate  an  awful  deed.  This  crime 
must  at  all  hazards  stop.  Lynching  is  awful,  and  injustice  and  caste  are 
hard  to  bear;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  successfully  attacked,  they  must  cease 
to  have  even  this  terrible  justification. 

The  faults  of  the  whites  are : — 

1.  A  double  standard  of  justice  in  the  courts,  one  for  negroes  and  one 
for  whites. 

2.  The  election  of  judges  for  short  terms,  making  them  subservient  to 
waves  of  public  opinion  in  a  white  electorate. 

3.  The  shirking  of  jury  duty  by  the  best  class  of  whites,  leaving  it  to 
the  most  ignorant  and  prejudiced. 

4.  Laws  so  drawn  as  to  entangle  the  ignorant  (as  in  the  case  of  laws  for 
labor  contracts),  and  to  leave  wide  discretion  as  to  punishment  in  the 
hands  of  juries  and  petty  officials. 

5.  Peonage  and  debt  slavery  as  methods  of  securing  cheap  and  steady 
labor. 

6.  The  tendency  to  encourage  ignorance  and  subserviency  among 
negroes  instead  of  intelligence,  ambition,  and  independence. 

7.  The  taking  of  all  rights  of  political  self-defence  from  the  negro  either 
by  direct  law  or  custom,  or  by  the  "white  primary"  system. 
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8.  The  punishment  of  crime  as  a  means  of  public  and  private  revenue 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  making  of  criminals. 

9.  The  rendering  of  the  chastity  of  negro  women  difficult  of  defence  in 
law  or  custom  against  the  aggressions  of  white  men. 

10.  Enforcing  a  caste  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  humiliate  negroes 
and  kill  their  self-respect. 

Mr.  Sanborn  thought  that  these  conditions  of  society  at  the  South 
really  exist,  and  will  only  give  way  gradually  to  enlightenment  and  the 
not  improbable  introduction  of  a  system  of  national  education  for  whites 
and  blacks,  as  intimated  in  the  Address,  and  now  favored  by  some  of  the 
numerous  women's  clubs  at  the  South  and  the  North. 

[As  we  go  to  press,  we  receive  from  Atlanta,  in  the  BtUleHn  for  June, 
1905,  the  resolutions  of  a  more  recent  Atlanta  Conference.  These  reso- 
lutions were  written  and  signed  by  Walter  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, special  agent  of  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census,  Mr.  L.  M.  Hershaw 
of  the  United  States  Land  Office,  and  Professor  Du  Bois,  secretary  of  the 
Conference  and  editor  of  its  publications.    They  are  as  follows : — 

The  Tenth  Atlanta  Conference  for  the  study  of  the  negro  problems 
believes  that  the  results  of  ten  years'  study  of  these  social  questions  have 
justified  the  meetings  and  the  methods  of  study  employed. 

We  believe  that  there  has  gro?m  in  the  last  ten  years  a  larger  scientific 
spirit  in  dealing  with  the  negro  problems,  and  a  demand  for  verifiable 
knowledge  rather  than  mere  opinion,  as  a  basis  for  sound  judgment  and 
philanthropic  effort. 

The  investigations  of  the  last  ten  years  seem  on  the  whole  to  indicate : — 

(a^  A  progressive  differentiation  of  the  negro  race  into  social  and  eco- 
nomic classes. 

(6)  A  slow  recognition  that  this  fact  makes  it  more  and  more  unjust 
to  characterize  the  race  as  if  it  were  a  unit. 

(c)  A  large  but  slowly  decreasing  negro  mortality. 

(d)  An  encouraging  decrease  of  infant  and  child  mortality. 

(e)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  good  homes. 

(/)  An  increase  in  the  kind  and  number  of  efforts  for  social  betterment 
among  ne^oes. 

(g)  An  mcrease  in  the  number  of  business  enterprises  and  in  economic 
co-operation. 

(h)  A  rapid  decrease  in  illiteracy,  especially  in  cities,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  success  among  college-bred  negroes. 

(»)  A  severe  economic  crisis  among  negro  artisans. 

(;*)  An  increase  in  the  social  and  economic  activities  of  the  negro  church. 

(k)  A  large  increase  of  crime  up  till  1895  and  a  considerable  decrease 
since  that  date. 

We  believe  that  future  investigations  oujg^ht  to  lay  especial  stress  on 
the  many  unsettled  questions  as  to  the  vitality  of  the  negro,  his  economic 
efficiency,  his  moral  habits,  and  his  capacity  for  government,  and  on  the 
means  of  improving  all  these.  We  recommend  that  these  studies  be  car- 
ried on  in  ten-year  cycles,  and  include  statistical  and  historical  research 
and  investigation  into  African  conditions. 

Finally,  we  recommend  the  co-operation  of  all  agencies  now  engaged 
in  studying  the  negro  problems,  and  an  attempt  to  secure  an  endowment 
for  the  work  of  this  Conference.] 

Dismissing  this  special  question,  the  meeting  then  listened  to  an  inter- 
esting statement  by  Professor  Raymond,  of  Washington  and  Princeton, 
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concerning  the  newly  designated  "George  Washington  University"  taking- 
the  place  and  funds  of  the  former  Columbia  University  at  Washington^ 
D.C.  A  specialty  of  this  institution  is  the  giving  of  instruction  by  lect- 
ures to  htmdreds  of  yotmg  men,  college  graduates,  and  others,  residing  in 
the  national  capital  as  officials,  and  with  time  at  their  disposal  for  evening 
lecttures,  etc.  In  this  way  they  may  acquire  at  a  small  cost  a  considerable 
post-graduate  instruction  in  history,  philosophy,  economics,  and  certain 
branches  of  science;  the  libraries  and  scientific  collections  at  the  seat 
of  government  being  practically  open  to  them.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Com« 
missioner  of  Education,  and  other  well-known  persons  are  among  the  lect- 
uring force.  The  change  of  name  was  made  in  deference  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  General  Washington,  as  declared  in  his  Will,  for  the  education  of 
his  young  cotmtrymen  at  the  national  capital.  The  property  left  by  him 
for  that  purpose  had  not  become  available;  but  the  tendency  now  is  strong 
to  carry  out  his  wishes  in  some  way  or  other,  and  Professor  Raymond 
thought  this  a  very  good  way,  so  far  as  the  facilities  of  the  University* 
would  go. 
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Francis  Wayland. 

a  tribute  by  his  lifelong  friend  and  successor  in  the 
presidency,  frederick  john  kingsbury, 
of  waterbury,  conn. 

Francis  Wayland  was  bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  23,  1826.  When 
he  was  six  months  old,  his  father  was  elected  president  of 
Brown  University  at  Providence,  R.I.,  and  the  family  re- 
moved thither.  The  younger  Wayland,  who  bore  his  father's 
name,  graduated  from  Brown  in  1846.  Once  during  his 
college  coiU"se,  and  under  his  father's  advice,  he,  being  then 
about  eighteen,  acted  as  principal  for  some  time,  probably- 
one  term,  of  the  Pierce  Academy  at  Middleboro,  Mass.; 
and  again,  for  some  trouble  with  his  eyes,  he  went  on  a  cod- 
fishing  voyage  from  Gloucester.  The  trip  was  a  success,  both 
as  a  fishing  expedition  and  as  an  eye  restorative,  to  which 
perhaps  the  crew,  or  some  members  of  it,  contributed  their 
fair  share  by  stealing  all  his  cigars  the  first  day  out. 

After  graduating  he  read  law  for  a  while  in  the  office  of 
W.  H.  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  and  then  entered  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  From  there  he  went  to  the  office  of 
Chapman  &  Ashmun  in  Springfield,  Mass.  In  1850  he  opened 
an  office  in  Worcester.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Senator 
Hoar.  They  had  been  fellow-students  at  Cambridge,  and 
there  was  but  six  days*  difference  in  their  ages,  Hoar  being 
that  much  younger.  Their  friendship  continued  through 
life. 

In  1858  Wayland  married  Miss  Martha  Read,  daughter  of 
Ezra  C.  Read,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Miss  Read  was 
an  only  child.  Her  father's  health  was  not  good,  and  at  his 
request  Wayland  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  made  his  resi- 
dence with  his  wife's  parents.  In  1864  he  became  judge  of 
probate  for  that  district,  and  in  1869  was  elected  lieutenant 
governor  of  Connecticut,  with  Marshall  Jewell  as  governor.     In 
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1872  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  hence- 
forth directed  his  life  to  the  development  of  this  institution. 
As  an  indication  of  the  success  of  his  work,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  when  he  became  professor,  the  number  of  students  was 
twenty-one  and  the  number  of  instructors  three.  When  he 
left  it,  the  nimiber  of  students  was  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
and  the  instructors  thirty-six.  Instead  of  a  couple  of  moder- 
ate rooms  in  one  of  the  coimty  buildings,  occupied  by  sufferance, 
a  large  and  elegant  block  of  buildings,  with  ample  accommo- 
dations for  the  administrative  force,  lectiu"e-rooms,  and  class- 
rooms, and  with  library  and  hall  for  large  gatherings,  is  now 
the  home  of  the  school.  And  this  is  almost  entirely  the  result 
of  Dean  Wayland's  tireless  and  unceasing  labors. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  his  connection  with  the  school  he  took 
his  share  of  the  instruction;  but,  as  the  school  increased,  he 
gradually  laid  aside  this  part  of  the  work  tmtil,  for  some 
years  toward  the  end,  his  duties  had  been  wholly  adminis- 
trative. This  suited  him  best.  He  was  a  bom  organizer 
and  administrator.  He  knew  what  men  he  could  influence 
and  how  to  do  it.  His  acquaintance  with  men,  and  the  best 
men  in  the  country,  was  very  extensive. 

His  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  social  reform  was 
great  and  active.  He  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  great 
American  Conference  of  Charities,  which,  taking  birth  in 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  soon  outgrew 
its  parent  in  importance,  and  attracts  to  its  annual  coim- 
cils  the  interest  of  the  philanthropists  of  the  world.  He  was 
for  years  the  presiding  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Prison  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Pardons.  He  was  president  of  the  Society  of  Organized 
Charities  in  New  Haven,  which  has  been  markedly  successful 
in  its  work.  He  was  president  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Hospital,  of  the  American  Baptist  Union,  of  the  Board  of 
West  Point  Visitors  for  1880.  A  member  of  the  corporation 
of  Brown  University,  he  received  from  that  institution  and 
from  Rochester  University  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws;  and 
he  was  interested  in  many  other  philanthropic  and  charitable 
organizations. 

Wayland  became  a  member  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion in   1878,   soon  after  took  charge  of  the  Jurisprudence 
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Department,  and  remained  its  head  until  he  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  by  illness  in  1902.  He  was  almost  always  the 
first  of  the  chairmen  of  departments  to  report  his  programme 
complete.  His  wide  acquaintance  with  prominent  men 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  his  convincing,  not  to  say  domi- 
nating, way  of  compelling  compliance,  with  his  requests,  was 
doubtless  the  reason  of  this.  Many  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  contributions  to  the  papers  of  the  society  were 
in  his  department.  For  three  years  he  acted  as  President  of 
the  society,  still  retaining  his  chairmanship;  and  he  was  always 
most  active  in  the  society's  interests,  attending  with  great 
punctuality  all  the  council  meetings.  For  many  years,  when 
the  meetings  were  at  Saratoga,  and  the  session  began  on 
Monday  evening,  he  came  up  on  the  Saturday  before,  saw 
that  the  posters  were  ready  and  that  some  one  was  ready  to 
put  them  up,  that  the  hall  was  in  order  and  a  janitor  prop- 
erly instructed.  He  saw  the  editors  of  the  newspapers,  and 
arranged,  or  at  least  tried  to  arrange,  to  have  the  meetings 
noticed  and  the  papers  reported.  At  the  meetings  he  was 
always  ready  with  a  word,  when  a  word  seemed  to  be  needed, 
and  with  a  flash  of  humor  to  enliven  a  period  of  dulness. 
His  commanding  presence,  his  genial  smile,  his  ready  humor, 
made  him  a  central  figure  of  our  meetings.  One  of  the  con- 
tributors to  our  exercises  told  his  people  at  home  that  he  had 
foimd  the  raison  d'itre  of  the  Social  Science  Association, — 
it  was  invented  and  kept  up  so  that  Wayland  and  X.  could 
have  a  good  time  at  Saratoga.  That  he  had  a  good  time  there 
was  obvious,  and  that  he  assisted  at  other  people's  good  time 
was  no  less  so.  The  conversations  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  United  States  Hotel,  participated  in  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  An- 
drew D.  White,  President  Adams,  President  Oilman,  Eugene 
Schuyler,  Judge  Dillon,  Edward  Pierce,  John  O.  Brooks, 
Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  Edward  Atkinson,  and  many  others  whose 
names  I  cannot  now  recall,  and  prolonged  until  the  elevator 
was  about  to  make  its  last  ascent,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
beyond  that  time,  will  be  recalled  by  all  the  participants  as 
among  the  most  delightful,  if  not  the  most  instructive,  feat- 
ure of  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

His  article  in  Volume  VIII.  of  the  Atlantic,  entitled  **A 
Field  Night  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  shows  he  might  have 
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been  a  brilliant  magazine  writer; 'and  his  articles  on  Tramps 
and  Out-of-door  Life  in  the  Atlantic  and  elsewhere,  and  on 
various  social  reform  topics,  notably  Prisons  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline, are  marked  by  maturity  of  judgment  and  clearness  of 
thought.  He  had  travelled  widely.  Europe,  Mexico,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  were  among  the  places  visited  by  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Wayland;  for,  despite  his  vigorous  looks,  and 
perhaps  one  could  add  despite  his  general  good  health,  he 
had  from  time  to  time  various  ailments  and  troubles  which 
seemed  to  require  change  of  climate.  And  Mrs.  Wayland,  who 
was  not  vigorous,  was  helped  by  travelling,  so  they  went 
their  foreign  tours  together.  They  spent  several  seasons  in 
England  and  France,  where  they  had  many  friends,  and  were 
always  welcome. 

A  little  leaflet  describing  a  trial  for  mtu-der  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  read  it  as  a 
graphic  accoimt  of  the  very  dignified  and  complete  manner 
in  which  justice  is  administered  at  Honolulu. 

His  favorite  exercise  was  horseback  riding.  It  took  a 
stout  horse  to  carry  him,  but  he  had  one.  He  was  an  early 
riser,  and  his  habit  was  to  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  the  saddle 
before  going  to  his  oflSce.  There  were  few  roads  or  paths  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Haven  where  he  was  not  a  familiar  and 
welcome  figure.  He  was  fond  of  stopping  to  talk  with  the 
people  he  met  on  the  road,  and  so  picked  up  many  quaint 
and  amusing  sayings.  I  remember  his  being  particularly 
amused  at  a  terse  statement  of  the  times  of  starting  one  of 
the  trolley  lines.  It  was  **  quarter  after,  half  after,  quarter 
of  and  at.'' 

He  was  a  charming  correspondent.  Sometimes  he  would 
write  daily  for  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  even  twice  a 
day,  the  second  letter  being  a  postscript  to  the  first.  He 
would  seize  his  pen  when  an  idea  occurred  to  him,  scratch 
it  down,  and  send  it  oflf.  Usually  his  letters  were  short, 
but  not  always.  The  style  of  his  letters  was  much  like  that  of 
Thackeray  in  his  letters  to  the  Baxter  family,  recently  pub- 
lished, but  on  the  whole  more  varied  and  sprightly.  He  did 
not  illustrate  his  letters,  as  Thackeray  did,  but  he  had  a  way 
of  putting  a  meaning  into  his  words  which  was  as  graphic  as 
illustration.     If  he  wanted  to  make  a  word  very  emphatic, 
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he  would  write  in  large  letters,  stretching  it  across  the  whole 
page.  If  he, despised  a  man, — and  there  were  some  such, — 
he  would  write  his  name  in  the  smallest  of  letters  without 
capitals.  He  was  very  fond  of  nonsense  rhymes,  and  would 
frequently  close  a  letter  with  one,  prefacing  it  with,  '*  How's 
this?'*  Sometimes,  when  he  found  a  new  one  which  par- 
ticularly pleased  him,  he  would  send  it  in  a  letter  with  noth- 
ing else.  He  told  me  some  years  before  his  brother's  death 
that  he  wrote  to  him  every  day.  He  was  very  fond  of  his 
brother.  He  had  a  great  admiration  for  his  intellect  and 
his  wit  in  addition  to  a  warm  personal  and  brotherly  affec- 
tion. 

Wayland  was  a  Baptist  by  inheritance  and  probably  by 
conviction.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  that  denomination, 
presiding  at  conventions  and  holding  various  oflSces  and 
addressing  religious  gatherings  and  Sunday-schools.  His 
house  was  frequented  by  many  distinguished  Baptist  clergy- 
men, among  whom  he  had  several  intimate  and  valued  friends, 
and  he  and  his  wife  built  and  carried  on  a  Baptist  church  in 
one  of  the  environs  of  New  Haven ;  but  he  was  not  narrow  in 
his  views,  and  all  good  men  of  every  faith  were  his  friends. 


James  Munson  Barnard. 

At  the  session  of  Saturday,  May  13,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn 
offered  the  following  vote,  and  supported  it  by  the  subse- 
quent remarks  on  the  character  of  the  late  J.  M.  Barnard, 
of  Boston,  and  his  connection  with  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence Association: — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  recent  death  of  James  Munson  Barnard, 
at  a  ripe  age,  this  Association  laments  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
early  and  efficient  members,  who  for  several  years  after  1870 
devoted  himself  to  its  social  and  economic  interests,  and  to 
the  extension  of  its  work  in  education  and  art,  with  zeal 
and  with  important  results.  He  seconded  the  activity  of 
Professors  Agassiz  and  Peirce,  and  for  some  time,  during  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  secretary,  maintained  the  office  of 
the  Association  in  Boston,  and  made  it  the  headquarters  of 
•department  committees,  which  promoted  useful  inquiries 
into  matters  of  public  health  and  special  education;  while 
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his  presence  and  that  of  his  circle  of  friends  at  our  general 
meetings  added  much  to  their  interest  and  success. 

Mr,  Presidenty — It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  this 
resolution  should  be  offered  at  a  session  where  educational 
matters  are  specially  considered;  for  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Barnard  was  first  given  to  that  side  of  our  general  work, 
although  his  inteirest  was  far  from  specialized  in  the  many 
questions  we  had  to  discuss  in  the  years  from  1870  to  1876. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  conspicuous  in  Boston  for  its  philan- 
thropic enthusiasm  and  its  practical  undertakings;  and  his 
alliance  in  marriage  with  a  lady  of  noteworthy  grace  and 
social  talent  furnished  that  connection  between  abstruse 
discussion  and  the  converse  of  society  in  drawing-rooms, 
which  preceded  the  establishment,  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Talbot,  of 
that  club  long  existent  here  under  the  name  of  **The  Round 
Table  *'  for  the  more  permanent  refreshment  of  the  philosophic 
mind  of  Boston. 

A  long  period  of  invalidism  withdrew  Mr.  Barnard  from  our 
meetings  at  a  later  date,  but  his  interest  continued  in  the 
topics  we  considered;  and,  when  he  could  again  give  himself 
to  the  affairs  of  the  public,  he  made  himself  specially  useful 
by  procuring  and  pubUshing,  at  his  own  expense,  works  on 
the  important  subject  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  so 
often  debated  in  our  general  meetings.  In  all  his  activity 
at  home  or  in  Europe,  where  he  travelled  much  and  made 
many  acquaintances,  he  manifested  that  pubUc  spirit  and 
that  amiable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  imfortunate,  which 
we  have  learned  to  consider  a  ** Boston  notion,*'  so  much  has 
it  characterized  the  citizens  of  this  town  for  two  centuries. 


I.     OBPARTMBNT  OP  JURISPRUOBNCB. 


I.    ADDRESS  ON   MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP. 

BY  R.  G.  MONROE,   OP  NEW  YORK. 
[Read  Thursday  evening,  May  ii.] 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  municipal  ownership 
as  a  general  policy  present  perplexities  and  paradoxes  for 
indefinite  debate.  The  reasons  advanced  by  opponents  against 
the  extension  of  municipal  ownership  are,  as  a  rule,  as  un- 
warranted as  the  promises  of  those  in  favor  are  visionary  and 
impossible.  Certain  cities  have  operated  public  utilities  with 
success,  while  other  cities  have  failed.  Comparative  statistics 
on  the  subject  of  municipal  ownership  and  operation  are  diflS- 
cult  of  clear  analysis.  **The  future  is  always  more  logical 
than  oiu"  imaginings,''  and  the  prophet  who  will  take  into 
accotmt  all  the  varying  conditions  of  time  and  place,  and 
foretell  accurately  the  results  to  follow  the  application  of 
mtmicipal  ownership  and  operation  to  a  specified  service  in 
a  particular  place,  will  rank  high  in  his  profession. 

The  American  pubHc  are  fully  impressed  with  the  short- 
comings of  their  municipal  governments,  but  this  realization 
is  not  likely  to  deter  a  community  from  extending  the  func- 
tions of  its  local  government  in  order  to  protect  itself  from 
manifest  imposition.  New  Yorkers  may  doubt  the  excellence 
of  their  municipal  administration ;  but,  unless  there  is  a  change 
in  public  sentiment,  that  dty  will  soon  install  a  municipal 
electric  lighting  plant  for  lighting  its  streets  and  pubHc  build- 
ings. 

When  franchises  are  granted  to  an  electric  company  to  in- 
stall its  equipment  or  to  a  gas  company  to  lay  its  mains  in 
a  public  street,  the  structures  implanted  become  a  part  of 
the  realty  itself,  and  the  granting  of  such  franchises  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  transfer  of  public  land.     Monopoly  always  attaches 
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to  land,  and  the  giving  of  a  franchise  to  a  public  service  cor- 
poration to  operate  in  a  city  street  naturally  tends  to  mo- 
nopoly,— the  power  to  sell  alpne, — private  control  of  a  public 
market.  The  combination,  by  means  of  a  holding  company, 
of  a  number  of  independent  corporations  having  separate 
franchises,  is  the  next  step  to  perfect  the  monopoly. 

Every  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  receive  for  his  wares  the 
cost  of  making  and  delivering  commodities  supplied,  plus  a 
profit  upon  his  investment.  When,  however,  an  exorbitant 
price  is  fixed  by  a  monopoly  controlling  a  public  utility  or  a 
necessity  of  life,  the  maintenance  of  such  a  price  is  equivalent 
to  the  imposition  of  an  unjust  tax  upon  the  entire  commu- 
nity. Dividends  of  a  corporation  are  supposed  to  indicate 
the  earnings.  The  rate  of  dividends  may,  however,  be  kept 
down,  and  exorbitant  profits  hidden  by  excessive  issues  of 
capital  stock. 

The  sale  of  light  throughout  the  city  of  New  York  is  to-day 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  monopoly.  As  business  grew  and 
earnings  increased,  the  corporations  which  have  provided  light 
for  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  recapitaUzed  on  their 
earning  capacity.  As  consolidations  were  effected  and  a  com- 
plete monopoly  seciu-ed  by  one  company,  holding  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  stock  of  all  other  companies  operating  in  the 
same  district,  the  monopoly  itself  was  capitalized.  The  actual 
cash  investment  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  strength  of  tre- 
mendous issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  was  based  on  the  control 
of  the  market.  Mr.  Low,  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
denied  the  right  of  companies,  so  capitalized,  to  fix  any  price 
for  their  commodity  that  might  be  required  to  pay  interest 
and  dividends  on  whatever  securities  they  saw  fit  to  issue. 
The  mayor  said  that,  so  far  as  the  bills  rendered  the  city  were 
concerned,  the  lighting  companies  should  receive  what  jtheir 
services  were  reasonably  worth, — that  is,  the  cost  of  manufact- 
ure and  delivery  of  the  commodity  supphed,  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  actual  capital  invested ;  and  he  further  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  install  a  municipal 
electric  plant.  Mr.  Low  also  thought  that,  if  there  were  any 
differences  between  the  companies  and  the  city  as  to  what 
was  a  reasonable  price,  they  could  properly  be  settled  by  the 
courts,  but  his  suggestion  of  a  quantum  meruit  was  termed  a 
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crusade  against  the  lighting  companies.  The  companies  re- 
fused to  sue  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  they  devoted  their 
energies  to  defeating  Mr.  Low  for  re-election.  But  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  the  present  mayor,  has  taken  the  same  position  held 
by  his  predecessor,  and  for  upwards  of  two  years  the  lighting 
bills  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  remained  unpaid.  Mayor 
McClellan  has  also  had  plans  prepared  and  funds  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  plant.  A  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  the  lighting  companies  was  attempted  by  the 
commissioner  in  charge  of  lighting  last  October;  but  public 
opposition  was  so  strong  that  the  settlement  agreed  upon  was 
never  carried  into  effect,  and  the  only  result  of  the  commis- 
sioner's negotiations  with  the  monopoly  was  the  appointment 
of  an  investigating  committee  by  the  legislature  of  the  State. 
This  committee  found  that  the  companies  were  grossly  over- 
capitalized, and  recommended  that  prices  should  be  lowered 
and  a  permanent  commission  appointed,  to  regulate  rates  and 
exercise  general  supervision. 

The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  is  capitaUzed  at  eighty 
million  dollars,  and  for  some  time  has  been  paying  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  reported  that  the  plants  operated 
by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  were  worth  less  than  thirty 
millions.  This  committee  further  reported  the  Brooklyn  Union 
Gas  Company,  the  company  controlling  the  supply  of  gas  in 
the  second  largest  borough  of  the  city,  to  be  also  grossly  over- 
capitaUzed. 

A  few  years  ago  a  niunber  of  electric  companies  were  com- 
bined. The  aggregate  stock  of  the  constituent  companies 
amounted  to  about  thirteen  million  dollars,  and  back  of  this 
was  an  equal  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness,  so  the  total 
capitalization  of  the  constituent  companies  before  the  con- 
solidation was,  in  round  numbers,  twenty-six  million  dollars. 
Four  million  dollars  in  cash  was  added  and  the  Edison  Com- 
pany was  floated  with  forty-five  millions  of  stock  and  forty 
millions  of  bonds. 

If  the  city  of  New  York  goes  ahead  and  builds  its  lighting 
plant,  the  fixed  charges,  the  interest  on  the  capital  invest- 
ment, will  be  comparatively  small,  because  New  York  can 
borrow  money  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  private  bodies. 
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and  there  will  be  no  incentive  to  over-capitalization.  The 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  city  plant  will  be  less  eco- 
nomical than  the  running  expenses  of  a  plant  managed  by  a 
private  company.  But  in  this  particular  instance  there  is 
a  wide  margin  for  laxity  in  municipal  management  before 
such  laxity  balances  the  weight  of  over-capitalization  carried 
by  the  private  companies  supplying  electric  light. 

In  taking  the  step  now  contemplated,  New  York  has  prac- 
tical experience  of  its  own  to  go  upon,  since  for  many  years 
it  has  been  engaged  as  a  municipal  corporation  in  distributing 
and  selling  water  to  its  citizens.  More  than  half  a  century 
ago  New  York,  which  for  forty  years  had  been  supplied  by  a 
private  company,  started  on  an  extensive  scale  to  construct 
public  water- works.  This  municipal  enterprise  was  under- 
taken, not  because  the  people  had  determined  that  municipal 
ownership  was  a  wise  policy,  but  because  the  works  required 
w^ere  so  gigantic,  for  those  days,  that  no  private  body  was 
willing  to  enter  upon  the  undertaking.  There  has  been  much 
to  criticise  concerning  their  management,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  In  the  year  1903  the  water 
revenue  amounted  to  nearly  nine  million  dollars.  That  year 
the  total  outstanding  water  bonds  and  corporate  stock  issued 
for  construction  aggregated  seventy-seven  million  dollars. 
The  year's  interest  charges  on  this  debt  were  about  two  millions 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  maintain  and  operate  the 
water  system  that  year,  the  city  also  expended  about  two 
million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  these  two  sums  are 
added  together,  and  i  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  water  bonds 
and  corporate  stock  of  seventy-seven  million  dollars  is  set  aside 
as  a  sinking  fund,  there  still  remains  a  net  revenue  to  the  city 
of  three  million  dollars.  Much  more  than  seventy-seven 
millions  has  been  expended  on  New  York's  water  system,  but 
year  by  year  the  debt  has  been  gradually  reduced,  so  that  the 
public  to-day  have  the  benefit  of  what  might  be  called  an 
under-capitalization  of  their  water  supply.  The  interest 
payments  upon  a  water  system  which  is  worth  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  in  the  year  1903 
were  about  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  With 
a  plant  upon  which  less  than  thirty  millions  had  been 
expended,    the    Consolidated    Gas   Company   distributed    the 
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same  year  8  per  cent,  dividends  on  eighty  millions  of  cap- 
ital stock. 

The  proposition  before  New  York  is  merely  to  light  public 
property, — the  streets  and  public  buildings, — a  very  moderate 
step  in  municipal  ownership.  If  successfully  carried  out,  all 
must  reahze  that  the  extension  of  the  service  to  provide  for 
private  consumers  will  follow. 

As  a  result  of  the  legislative  investigation,  laws  have  re- 
cently been  passed  regulating  the  price  of  electricity,  and  an 
act  was  introduced  and  defeated  reducing  the  price  of  gas  to 
consumers  from  one  dollar  to  eighty  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  The  legislative  committee  reported  that  gas  at  eighty 
cents  would  insure  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal actually  invested;  but  the  gas  companies  contended  that 
such  a  step  would  amount  to  confiscation  of  their  property. 
It  would  certainly  make  less  valuable  their  tremendous  issues 
of  watered  stock.  The  only  argument  worthy  of  considera- 
tion advanced  against  the  reduction  was  the  oft-made  state- 
ment that  the  innocent  would  suffer  most  from  such  an  exer- 
cise of  legislative  power.  A  number  of  leading  citizens  for- 
warded a  petition  to  the  legislature  lu-ging  that,  if  the  price 
of  gas  were  reduced,  many  poor  people  who  held  stock  in  gas 
companies  would  be  deprived  of  their  income.  The  plea  was 
made  on  behalf  of  widows  and  orphans.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  district  attorney  of  New  York,  who  lives  upon  the  crowded 
East  Side,  thinking  also  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  said  that,  if 
the  price  of  gas  could  be  reduced  to  eighty  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  gas  ranges  would  come  into  general  use,  that 
coal  stoves  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  suffocating  rooms 
made  habitable  in  tenements.  The  price  of  gas  will  be  ad- 
justed on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  investigating 
committee,  or  municipal  ownership  and  operation  will  extend 
generally  to  lighting  in  New  York  City. 

A  municipality  must  respect  the  rights  of  private  property. 
At  the  same  time  pubhc  property  held  by  the  municipality 
for  the  use  of  the  entire  community  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  kept  free  from  exclusive  occupancy  by  private  bodies.  The 
main  function  of  city  government  is  the  control  of  city  gates 
and  highways,  the  charge,  direction,  conduct,  and  disposal  of 
streets,  terminals,  and  docks,  and  the  equal  administration  of 
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these  assets  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  These 
assets  are  the  city's  principal,  the  basis  of  its  business  life, 
an  inheritance  to  be  forever  safeguarded,  an  inalienable  birth- 
right, never  to  be  absolutely  transferred  if  the  municipaUty  is 
to  remain  a  free  city.  The  city  may  most  properly  claim  the 
right  to  hold  and  operate  its  own  estate.  Mimicipal  owner- 
ship is,  therefore,  not  aggression.  The  position  is  one  of  de- 
fence against  invasion  rather  than  that  of  encroachment  upon 
private  domain. 

Our  traditions  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  we  are  best  gov- 
erned when  least  governed.  We  are  disinclined  to  increase 
the  functions  of  government,  extending  opportunities  of  politi- 
cal corruption.  We  prefer  to  have  private  agencies  render 
public  service  rather  than  to  multiply  the  number  of  office- 
holders. We  look  with  alarm  upon  increasing  numbers  of 
public  employees.  We  anticipate  the  time  when  officials  shall 
so  increase  in  number  as  to  be  able  to  perpetuate  themselves 
in  office,  become  rulers,  and  be  no  longer  servants,  of  the  people. 
But  facts  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that,  if  other  and 
further  business  operations  were  added  to  municipal  servnce, 
political  corruption  would  run  imchecked.  Neither  does  the 
history  of  municipal  politics  in  this  country  record  that  any 
set  of  officials  have  for  a  long  period  been  able  themselves  to 
perpetuate  their  teniu-e  of  office.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rec- 
ords show  that  unworthy  officials  have  been  held  in  office  from 
year  to  year  by  outside  beneficiaries, — ^by  men  who  were  spe- 
cially interested  in  public  service  apart  from  the  government, 
by  men  who  protested  that  they  belonged  to  the  business,  and 
not  to  the  political  world. 

Municipal  government  in  this  country  is  about  as  good  as 
traction,  gas,  electric,  and  other  public  service  corporations 
will  permit  it  to  be,  and,  as  a  rule,  about  as  bad  as  these  finan- 
cial institutions  find  it  in  their  interest  to  make  it.  As  the 
protective  tariff  is  the  root  of  national  comjption,  so,  in  the 
acquisition  and  extension  of  their  franchises  and  special  privi- 
leges, public  service  corporations  have  been  the  debauchers 
of  State  legislators  and  local  officials. 

The  public  service  corporation  touches  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  many  points  and  comes  close  to  the  people.  To  the 
local  government  it  stands  closer  than  a  brother:  to  the  local 
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boss  it  is  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend.  New  York  to-day  is 
not  weighing  the  m^ts  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Wall  Street, 
but  considering  how  to  protect  itself  from  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

Refuse,  if  you  will,  to  adopt  municipal  ownership  and  op- 
eration as  a  fixed  and  universal  policy,  but  at  the  same  time 
keep  it  near  as  an  ever-ready  and  available  alternative.  Do 
not  throw  away  your  most  effective  weapon  of  attack  against 
the  wrongs  that  are.  Do  not  drop  from  yoiu*  hand  the  one 
card  your  opponent  knows  he  cannot  take.  Many  of  the  ig- 
norant, the  dissatisfied,  and  the  restless  are  shouting  for 
municipal  ownership,  with  no  possible  idea  of  the  conse- 
quences; but  their  attitude  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  man 
who,  after  partial  view,  would  irrevocably  reject  municipal 
ownership,  and  thereby  abandon  the  one  strategic  position 
from  which  the  city  may  successfully  cope  with  the  public 
service  corporations  as  they  are  intrenched  to-day. 


[Z  2.    CRIMINAL  COURTS  IN   GENERAL. 

Some  Observations  by  a  City  Magistrate, 
by  hon.  alfred  e.  ommen,  of  new  york  city 

[Read  Thursday  evening,  May  xx.] 

The  City  Magistrate  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into 
all  crimes  committed  within  the  county  of  New  York.  This 
includes  felonies,  misdemeanors,  and  minor  offences  or  viola- 
tions of  city  ordinances.  It  has  also  jurisdiction  in  extra- 
dition proceedings.  Its  power  is  purely  statutory.  In  felo- 
nies, if  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  from  the  evidence  presented 
to  him  that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  and  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  the  defendant  has  committed  it,  he  thereupon 
holds  the  defendant  for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury,  where, 
if  an  indictment  is  found,  he  must  be  tried  by  a  petit  jury. 
In  misdemeanors  the  defendant,  if  he  is  held  by  the  magis- 
trate, is  tried  before  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  upon  an 
information  presented  by  the  district  attorney.  There  is  no 
jiuy  trial.  In  minor  ofiFences,  such  as  intoxication,  violations 
of  many  city  ordinances,  abandonment  of  wife  or  children  by 
the  husband  or  father,  vagrancy,  disorderly  conduct  tending 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  the  magistrate  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion, and  hears  and  determines  from  the  evidence  whether  the 
defendant  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged,  and,  if 
guilty,  passes  sentence.  If  a  magistrate,  upon  inquiry  into 
a  felony  or  misdemeanor,  should  discharge  the  defendant,  it 
does  not  act  as  a  bar  against  another  prosecution.  The  mat- 
ter may  be  brought  before  another  magistrate,  and  the  de- 
fendant again  arrested,  or  the  district  attorney  may  lay  the 
matter  before  the  grand  jiuy,  and,  if  that  body  deems  the  e\'i- 
dence  suflBcient,  it  can  find  an  indictment.  The  grand  jur\* 
can  find  an  indictment  without  the  case  having  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  a  magistrate.  There  are  many  cases  where  a  magis- 
trate holds  the  defendant  for  the  grand  jury,  but  where  the 
grand  jury  refuses  to  indict. 
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Take,  for  example,  this  actual  case:  A  policeman  in  plain 
clothes,  who  was  unknown  to  the  habitues  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  solicited  on  the  street  by  a  colored  woman  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution.  It  was  after  midnight.  They 
stopped  and  entered  into  a  conversation,  the  oflBcer  leaning 
against  the  railing.  The  colored  woman  put  her  arms  about 
the  oflBcer  and  began  to  hug  him,  and  with  her  right  hand 
took  his  pocket-book  out  of  his  left  hip-pocket,  and  he  then 
arrested  her  for  larceny  from  the  person.  I  knew  him  to  be 
a  rehable  oflScer  from  previous  cases  before  me,  while  the 
woman  was  a  well-known  prostitute,  had  been  arrested  and 
convicted  many  times  as  such.  She  had  also  been  frequently 
arrested  on  charges  of  a  similar  natiu-e.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  a  crime  had  been  committed,  and  there  was  probable 
cause  to  believe  the  defendant  guilty  thereof.  The  grand  jury 
refused  to  indict,  because  they  would  not  accept  the  uncor- 
roborated testimony  of  the  oflScer. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  crime,  it  is  diflScult 
to  prociu-e  corroboration.  Generally,  in  these  cases,  the  vic- 
tim says  nothing,  and  enters  it  in  his  book  of  experiences  as 
very  well  paid  for.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  the  pohce  station, 
makes  a  complaint,  the  woman  is  arrested,  and  sometimes  she 
gives  up  the  stolen  property;  but  in  most  cases  she  does  not. 
The  man,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  property,  suffers  un- 
pleasant notoriety,  and  there  is  no  punishment  for  the  thief. 
It  may  be  that  the  average  grand  jiu-yman,  in  refusing  to  find 
indictments  in  these  cases,  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  it 
serves  the  victim  right,  and  that  he  should  know  better;  but 
the  jiuyman  should  remember  that  he  is  there  to  determine 
violations  of  the  penal  code,  and  not  to  pass  upon  principles 
of  ethics.  The  social  evil  is  perhaps  necessary,  else  many 
women  would  not  be  safe  on  the  streets;  but  it  does  appear  to 
me  that,  because  the  social  evil  is  necessary,  men,  under  the 
circumstances,  should  not  be  freely  robbed,  and  there  be  no 
redress  under  the  laws. 

There  being  no  convictions  and  very  few  indictments  in 
these  cases,  it  has  always  proved  a  great  source  of  ** graft*' 
for  the  police  department.  I  simply  mention  this  as  an  in- 
cident of  crime  in  New  York  that  goes  on  day  after  day  with- 
out punishment.     It  is  multiplying  constantly.     I  think  it  is 
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a  fair  statement  that  the  average  prostitute  who  plies  her 
trade  on  the  street  of  a  city  will  rob  and  steal  if  she  has  any 
opportunity.  The  temper  of  the  people  of  most  of  the  cities, 
regarding  the  social  evil,  is  against  segregation;  but  some  day 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  upheaval  on  this  question,  and 
perhaps  then  thoughtful  men  and  women  will  devise  some  plan 
that  will  change  the  awfulness  of  the  present  situation.  Our 
hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  for  these  unfortunate  women,  and 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  fill  tene- 
ment houses,  crowd  our  streets,  be  constant  examples  for  poor 
working-girls  who  are  enticed  by  fine  raiment,  hoiu^  of  leisiu*e, 
etc.,  and  to  rob  and  steal  freely  without  punishment,  and 
be  to  unscrupulous  policemen  constant  opportimities  for 
plunder.  It  is  a  serious  question,  and  requires  a  drastic  remedy. 
There  are  also  cases  that  the  magistrate  discharges,  where 
the  grand  jury,  upon  the  request  of  the  district  attorney  and 
the  presentation  of  the  evidence,  finds  an  indictment.  A  re- 
cent statute  in  New  York  also  provides  that,  if  the  magistrate 
discharges  in  a  misdemeanor,  the  district  attorney  can  file 
an  information,  and  the  defendant  be  brought  before  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions,  and  that  court  can  proceed  to  try  the 
case  de  novo.  A  magistrate  has  original  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  disorderly  persons,  some  of  whom  are  thus  defined . — 

The  following  are  disorderly  persons: — 

Subd.  I.  Persons  who  actually  abandon  their  wives  or 
children,  without  adequate  support,  or  leave  them  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  burden  upon  the  public,  or  who  neglect  to  pro- 
vide for  them  according  to  their  means; 

Subd.  2.  Persons  who  threaten  to  run  away,  and  leave 
their  wives  or  children  a  burden  upon  the  public. 

There  are  at  present  in  New  York  County  seven  City  Magis- 
trates' Courts.  The  average  number  of  persons  arraigned  in 
each  coiui:  is,  approximately,  from  eighty  to  one  htmdred  and 
twenty  a  day.  There  is  not  sufficient  time,  under  the  present 
conditions,  for  a  magistrate  to  do  full  and  substantial  justice  to 
all  the  parties  concerned,  where  a  complaint  has  been  made 
imder  this  section  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  In 
my  opinion  (and  I  speak  from  experience),  jurisdiction  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  magistrates'  courts  in  these  cases. 
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I  have  known  cases  of  this  kind  to  take  an  entire  day  for  trial. 
The  trial  is  not  very  different  from  that  in  the  Supreme  Com-t 
on  the  question  of  separation  or  divorce.  The  higher  courts 
have  decided  that  evidence  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
is  entirely  competent  as  a  defence  where  the  husband  abandons 
the  woman.  You  can  imagine  the  amount  of  testimony  that 
might  be  produced  where  that  issue  is  raised.  Often,  while 
the  magistrate  is  engaged  in  a  trial  of  this  kind,  the  court- 
room is  crowded  with  people.  Prisoners,  policemen,  and 
witnesses  are  sometimes  kept  waiting  for  hoiu^  until  such  a 
case  is  disposed  of.  The  magistrate  must  either  sit  far  into 
the  night,  or  hasten  the  trial  by  hurrying  the  attorneys  and 
witnesses,  or  adjourn  the  case  to  some  other  day.  The  remedy 
I  suggest  is  the  establishment  of  abandonment  courts.  Com- 
plete records  can  then  be  kept,  a  probation  officer  attached  to 
each  court  will  become  famiUar  with  the  cases,  the  matter  will 
be  handled  systematically,  and  persons  will  have  a  better  op- 
portunity to  be  heard. 

Sometimes  complainants  come  into  magistrates'  courts 
many  times.  There  is  often  a  different  magistrate,  and  one 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  prior  proceedings  of  the  case. 
The  matter  is  referred  to  a  probation  officer,  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  previous  dispositions.  There  are  often  very  nice 
points  of  law  involved,  and  a  judge  who  was  engaged  solely 
in  trying  these  cases  would  make  it  his  business  to  familiarize 
himself  with  all  the  details  of  the  decisions,  the  wife  would  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  present  her  case,  and  the  husband 
would  be  able  to  make  a  proper  defence.  In  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  magistrates'  courts,  often,  instead  of  proceeding 
in  a  proper  way  by  taking  the  evidence  with  a  stenographer, 
and  making  a  final  order  fixing  a  bond,  drawing  full  papers, 
the  magistrate  simply  has  a  conversation  with  the  parties, 
asks  the  woman  how  much  she  wants,  asks  the  man  how  much 
he  wants  to  give.  The  magistrate  then  says  to  the  man, 
**You  must  pay  her  so  many  dollars  a  week  " ;  and  he  promises 
to  do  so,  and  the  parties  are  turned  over  to  the  probation 
officer.  They  go  out  of  court,  the  man  never  pays,  and  in 
a  month  the  wife  returns,  says  nothing  about  the  previous 
proceeding,  obtains  another  warrant,  and  the  same  thing  is 
gone  over  again  before  another  magistrate.     It  is  not  because 
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the  magistrates  do  not  want  to  do  full  justice,  but  because  the 
business  is  sometimes  of  such  volume  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  give  the  closest  and  strictest  attention  to  these 
cases.  The  matter  is  very  important,  since  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  of  the  charity  organizations  is  concerned  with  aban- 
doned wives  and  children. 

Another  class  of  cases  that  magistrates  have  to  deal  with, 
in  which  the  conditions  should  be  changed,  is  in  the  matter 
of  disorderly  conduct,  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  A 
man  becomes  intoxicated:  he  ciu-ses  and  swears  in  the  public 
street,  he  fights  with  the  policeman,  and  sometimes  causes 
more  trouble  than  if  there  was  a  fire  in  the  neighborhood.  Or 
he  comes  home  drunk,  immediately  starts  in  to  curse  and 
swear  at  his  wife  and  children,  drives  them  out  of  the  house, 
arouses  all  the  occupants  of  the  tenement  in  which  he  lives, 
and  finally,  after  a  great  struggle,  is  arrested.  It  sometimes 
takes  two  or  three  policemen  and  the  patrol  wagon  to  get  this 
man  to  the  station  house.  The  wife  appears  against  him  the 
next  morning,  and  she  brings  the  children.  They  look  clean 
and  neat  and  well  taken  care  of.  The  wife  tells  her  story  of 
bruises  and  blows,  profanity  and  wretched  existence,  some- 
times covering  many  years.  She  teUs  you  that  she  cannot 
stand  it  any  longer,  that  the  man  does  not  work  and  that  she 
by  her  daily  labor  has  supported  him  and  the  children.  Now 
that  man  ought  to  go  to  the  workhouse  from  one  to  six  months 
beyond  any  question,  yet  there  is  but  one  of  three  penalties 
open  to  the  magistrate.  He  can  fine  the  defendant  ten  dollars, 
he  can  send  him  to  the  workhouse  for  five  days,  or  can  put 
him  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
six  months.  To  fine  him  ten  dollars  or  send  him  to  the  work- 
house for  five  days  is  absurd.  The  magistrate  generally  puts 
him  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months.  The 
chances  are  very  favorable  that  the  defendant  is  useful  on 
election  day.  So  within  a  few  minutes  there  comes  a  man  to 
bail  him  out,  and  he  goes  back  that  night,  and  does  the  same 
thing.  Even  though  he  does  break  the  peace  within  six 
months,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  proper  provisions  of 
law  to  procure  forfeitiu-e  of  the  bond.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
farce. 

It  is  one  of  the  constant  criticisms  made  against  the  magis- 
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trates*  courts  that  people  do  not  understand  them,  and  claim 
that  there  is  no  justice.  Of  course,  you  cannot  blame  people 
who  criticise  under  the  foregoing  circumstances.  They  leave 
court,  having  heard  the  judge  say  *'six  months,*'  and  all  the 
way  home  they  breathe  freely  and  are  happy  because  they 
think  their  thraldom  is  over  for  a  while;  and  then  they  may 
find  the  man  sitting  on  the  stoop  when  they  get  back.  The 
magistrate  must  accept  bail,  if  it  be  proper  bail,  and  the  man 
must  go  free,  even  though  it  sounds  tremendous  to  put  him 
under  bonds  for  six  months. 

Of  course  there  are  many  times  when  the  defendant  cannot 
get  bail,  and  must  then  serve  the  time  in  prison.  I  became  so 
disgusted  with  this  kind  of  proceeding  that  in  cases  where 
it  appeared  that  bail  would  be  immediately  forthcoming  I 
committed  the  man  to  the  workhouse  for  five  days,  without 
bail.  This,  you  can  readily  see,  is  an  entirely  inadequate  sen- 
tence. The  law  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  magis- 
trate power  to  commit  absolutely  for  any  time  up  to  six 
months.  The  case  is  not  of  sufficient  gravity  to  be  sent  to  the 
Special  Sessions  as  a  misdemeanor.  The  man  is  simply  a 
nuisance  who  makes  trouble  for  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
really  all  he  does  is  to  disturb  the  peace.  If  the  magistrate 
had  power  to  commit  absolutely  up  to  six  months,  and  sub- 
sequently should  find  it  was  a  case  deserving  of  clemency,  he 
could  put  the  prisoner  on  probation,  and,  if  he  then  behaves 
himself,  the  object  will  be  gained,  because  he  will  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children.  If  he  does  not  behave 
himself,  the  parole  could  be  revoked  and  he  sent  back  to  jail 
to  serve  out  his  time.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  giving 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  giving  of  the  bond  ends  it.  The 
probation  system  does  not  enter  into  such  cases. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  generally  of  the  conditions  surround- 
ing persons  charged  with  crime  in  New  York.  If  I  were  Com- 
missioner of  the  Health  Department,  I  would  immediately 
order  the  closing  of  most  of  the  station  houses  and  some  of 
the  magistrates'  courts.  They  are  absolutely  unsanitary,  filthy, 
and  in  an  awful  condition, — a  disgrace  to  the  community. 
Say  a  person  is  arrested  either  for  some  trifling  indiscretion 
or  perhaps  for  no  crime  at  all  (for  there  are  many  such),  or 
perhaps  for  a  serious  offence.     He  is  taken  to  the  station  house. 
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— for  example,  the  Nineteenth  Precinct  in  West  30th  Street^ 
an  old  ramshackle  building.  In  the  large  room,  where  the 
sergeant  sits,  the  floor  is  filthy,  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  black 
with  dirt  from  a  former  generation.  There  is  a  big  stove,  like 
that  in  a  country  store,  around  which  sit  policemen,  profes- 
sional bondsmen,  messenger  boys,  every  one  except  the  pris- 
oner and  the  ofl&cer  making  the  arrest,  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco,  and  occasionally  spitting  on  the  stove.  The  air  is 
strong  and  thick.  The  prisoner's  pedigree  is  taken.  He  is 
then  searched,  and  given  a  receipt  for  whatever  property  is 
taken  from  him.  He  is  put  in  a  cell,  and,  if  your  imagination 
is  not  similar  to  that  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  you  can  hardly 
imagine  such  a  place  as  it  is.  In  this  station  house  there  are 
two  tiers  of  cells,  the  lower  one  for  men,  the  upper  for  women. 
The  lower  has  no  ventilation,  and  the  upper  gets  its  ventila- 
tion from  the  lower  one.  The  lower  is  about  ten  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sidewalk.  There  is  no  heat  in  winter,  except 
from  one  gas  jet.  The  smell  of  the  place,  if  the  prisoner  is 
sober,  ought  to  make  him  sea-sick  in  twenty  minutes.  If  he 
is  drunk,  he  is  better  off.  There  is  an  old-fashioned  toilet  in 
every  cell,  no  seat,  no  cover,  with  running  water  from  a  faucet 
three  feet  above  the  toilet.  Most  of  the  cells  are  as  dark  as 
pitch,  so  that  you  could  not  see  your  hand  before  yoiu*  face. 

Here  the  prisoner  is  put.  Perhaps  there  are  a  great  many 
arrests,  for  it  is  a  busy  precinct ;  and  yet  the  cells  do  not  num- 
ber more  than  a  dozen.  Before  long  an  old,  besotted,  vermin- 
covered  man  is  put  in  the  cell  with  the  first  man,  perhaps  two 
or  three.  The  other  day  a  man  put  in  a  cell  with  another  pro- 
ceeded to  beat  him  until  he  was  imconscious,  and  had  to  be 
taken  to  a  hospital  where  he  may  die.  The  size  of  such  cells 
is  about  five  by  eight  feet.  Imagine  the  horror  of  all  this  to 
a  man  of  any  decency  or  refinement  who  has  never  been  ar- 
rested before.  Pray  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  this  is  no 
exaggeration,  but  absolute  truth. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  here  is  fertile  ground  for  the  profes- 
sional bail-giver  to  do  a  thri\ang  business?  If  the  prisoner 
stays  in  all  night,  the  next  morning  he  is  taken  to  court  and 
put  in  what  is  called  the  pen.  There  is  one  pen  for  male  pris- 
oners, and  one  for  females.  The  pen  for  males  is  generally 
about  twenty  feet  wide  by  twenty  deep;  for  women  prisoners,. 
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about  ten  feet  wide  by  ten  deep.  The  seating  capacity  in  the 
men's  pen  is  sufl&cient  for  about  ten,  and  about  the  same  in 
the  women's.  There  is  room  for  about  twenty-five  men, 
under  not  very  pleasant  conditions,  in  the  men's  pen,  and  for 
twelve  to  fifteen  in  the  women's  pen.  Frequently  as  many 
as  seventy-five  men  are  jammed  into  these  pens,  and  thirty 
to  forty  women,  packed  in  like  sardines,  stand  up  there  for 
hours, — some  old  habitues  covered  with  vermin,  others  with 
sores,  others  with  bleeding  heads.  Some  have  been  to  the 
hospital  or  treated  by  the  ambulance  doctors;  are  bandaged 
with  gauze,  and  have  a  strong  smell  of  iodoform;  others  are 
just  dirty  and  filthy ;  some  swearing  and  cursing,  some  singing 
nasty  songs,  some  crying  and  bewaihng  their  fate, — the  whole 
thing  a  veritable  hell.  Half  these  persons  are  immediately 
discharged  when  arraigned,  but  the  effect  of  that  night  in  the 
station  house  or  that  morning  in  the  pen  will  last  with  many 
all  their  lives.  Perhaps  some  get  diseases,  perhaps  a  blow 
to  their  moral  nature,  at  any  rate  a  feeling  of  horror  for  all 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  city  of  New  York  ought  to 
provide  sufficient  room  for  people  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
arrested.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  separating  the  clean 
from  the  imclean,  in  putting  those  who  are  beastly  intoxicated 
and  dirty  in  one  part  of  the  building,  and  those  who  are  clean 
and  never  arrested  before,  who  reahze  their  situation,  in 
another  part  of  the  building.  It  should  not  be  necessary  in 
station  houses  to  put  in  cells  all  who  are  arrested.  They 
could  be  in  a  large  room,  and,  if  any  one  of  those  present  dis- 
turbs another,  put  him  in  a  cell  where  he  will  not  disturb  any- 
body. There  is  no  need  to  thrust  three  or  four  men  into  a 
five  by  eight  cell,  with  a  broken  closet,  some  of  the  men  drunk, 
to  sit  there  for  hours  and  hours  in  the  dark. 

In  the  Essex  Market  Court  the  pens  are  directly  underneath 
the  court-room,  in  (practically)  an  old  damp  cellar.  A  stove 
heats  the  place,  a  stairway  leads  directly  into  the  coiul-room 
from  the  pen,  which,  together  with  the  crowd  in  the  court- 
room, furnishes  an  air  better  imagined  than  described.  The 
place  must  be  ventilated  in  the  winter  time,  and  that  is  no 
easy  task.  The  magistrate  debates  with  himself  whether  he 
will  freeze  or  choke,  and  finally  decides  to  alternate  with  a 
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little  of  each.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  policemen  fall  over, 
and  are  taken  home  to  die  of  pneumonia  in  a  few  days?  that 
clerks  faint  at  their  desk,  and  physicians  have  to  be  brought 
in  to  give  stimulants,  so  the  clerk  can  be  sent  home  ?  that  magis- 
trates get  typhoid  fever,  and  are  in  bed  for  months  ?  These 
are  actual  happenings.  The  authorities  have  provided,  for 
$300,000,  a  stable  in  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  for  the 
proper  keeping  of  horses,  horses  cost  money,  and  so  must  be 
well  taken  care  of;  but  human  Hfe  is  cheap. 

While  there  is  a  rule  in  the  Police  Department  allowing 
prisoners  to  get  a  meal  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  cents 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  if  the  prisoner  has  no  money  of 
his  own,  I  find  that  in  some  of  the  station  houses  no  such 
thing  is  done.  In  others  this  is  looked  after,  and  prisoners 
are  well  taken  care  of. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  the  magistrates'  courts  are  short 
days,  when  morning  sessions  only  are  held,  and  sometimes 
the  court  is  closed  by  twelve  o'clock.  If  a  man  is  arrested 
after  that  time,  he  remains  in  the  station  house  until  eight 
the  next  morning,  and  stays  in  the  court-house  pen  imtil  his 
case  is  called,  sometimes  until  twelve  o'clock, — twenty-four 
hours  during  which  he  has  received  no  food  or  sustenance.  I 
went  to  one  station  house,  and  there  fotmd  that  only  foiu* 
meals  had  been  brought  to  prisoners  in  seven  years;  to  another 
where  only  remanded  prisoners  were  fed;  at  a  third,  care  was 
taken,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  had  been  fed,  but  the  system 
is  not  uniform. 

Should  the  prisoner  be  charged  with  a  serious  offence,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  police,  be  a  dangerous  criminal  (whether 
this  opinion  is  well  foimded  or  not),  he  is,  in  most  cases,  taken 
from  the  station  house  to  police  headquarters,  and  there 
measured  and  photographed,  and  thence  brought  to  the 
magistrates'  court.  His  measiu-ements  and  photographs  are 
put  in  the  Rogues'  Gallery ;  but  often  men  who  have  suffered  in 
this  manner  are  discharged  when  they  come  up  for  trial,  their 
pictures  remaining  in  the  gallery.  It  seems  to  me  (while  it 
is  a  proper  regulation  of  police  power  for  the  authorities  to 
be  constantly  familiar  with  the  criminal  class)  that  the  Rogues' 
Gallery  ought  to  consist  simply  of  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime.     Where  the  photograph  is  taken  of  a  prisoner 
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who  is  subsequently  discharged  upon  trial,  the  photograph 
and  the  records  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  because,  if  the  man  is 
innocent,  there  is  no  reason  why  his  picture  and  measurements 
and  pedigree  and  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  should 
be  open  to  the  pubhc  gaze.  The  Rogues'  Gallery  is  a  public 
record.  The  man  has  committed  no  crime,  for  a  jury  of  his 
peers  have  said  so.  In  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
misdemeanor  for  the  Police  Department  to  photograph  or 
measure  a  man  merely  charged  with  a  crime.  That  ought  to 
be  done  only  after  he  is  convicted,  and  should  form  part  of 
the  records  in  the  Police  Department  of  convicted  criminals. 

There  are  very  few  station  houses  in  the  city  of  New  York 
that  are  sanitary.  I  have  seen  none  that  are  comfortable. 
We  hear  constant  criticism  of  the  Police  Department,  but  I 
assure  you  the  average  pohceman  in  New  York  does  not  have 
a  pleasant  time  of  it.  If  you  should  go  to  some  of  the  station 
houses,  you  would  find  large  rooms  where  a  great  number  of 
men  sleep,  some  of  the  rooms  never  ventilated,  most  of  them 
never  heated,  with  no  system  of  heating  in  the  entire  building 
except  one  large  stove  in  the  main  room.  Imagine  an  officer 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  who  has  patrolled  his  beat  for  eight 
hours  (and  under  the  present  system  he  must  faithfully  do  it, 
for  the  telephone  system  by  which  he  communicates  with  the 
station  house  every  hour,  and  with  the  roundsman  constantly 
watching  to  see  that  he  is  attending  to  duty,  does  not  leave 
him  much  opportunity  to  shirk).  This  man  comes  to  the  sta- 
tion house.  The  temperature  is  zero  in  the  room  in  which  he 
goes  to  bed,  with  no  warmth,  no  comfort,  no  conveniences. 
He  has  to  buy  the  bed,  he  pays  for  washing  his  bed  clothes 
and  for  the  making  of  the  bed.  If  any  serious  situation 
arises  while  he  is  asleep,  he  is  immediately  routed  out  to  face, 
perhaps,  some  serious  danger.  Sometimes  he  has  no  chance 
to  go  to  bed  at  all  for  sixteen  or  twenty-four  hours.  The 
place  is  not  kept  clean.  The  windows  are  generally  covered 
with  dirt,  the  floor  is  not  swept.  It  is  very  hard  to  expect 
absolutely  good  pohce  duty  under  these  circumstances.  He 
has  no  comfort  when  he  is  in  the  station  house,  and  on  duty 
he  is  hounded  and  bothered  by  very  unpleasant  conditions. 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  get  proper  police  duty  by 
expecting  a  man  to  patrol  a  beat  conscientiously  and  thor- 
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oughly  for  eight  continuous  hours  with  no  time  to  get  a  bite 
to  eat.  If  he  should  go  into  a  restaurant  for  a  cup  of  coflFee 
during  his  tour,  it  is  a  reason  for  complaint  against  him.  In 
the  weather  conditions  that  sometimes  prevail,  it  is  beyond 
endurance  for  a  man  to  work  for  eight  hours,  constantly  pa- 
trolling, with  nothing  to  eat.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that,  if  it 
was  not  for  the  pohce  pension  fund,  the  best  element  of  the 
police  force  would  resign.  This  fimd  not  only  induces  many 
to  do  their  duty  so  as  to  avoid  charges  and  dismissal,  but  it 
keeps  many  good  ofl&cers  in  the  department. 

The  probation  system  gives  a  salutary  hne  of  work  in  the 
magistrates'  courts,  for  each  magistrate  has  assigned  to  him 
a  probation  officer,  who  is  usually  a  member  of  the  Police 
Department.  Then  in  the  police  courts  there  are  women 
probation  officers  who  now  receive  compensation  from  the 
city  for  their  services.  For  years  many  of  these  women  have 
worked  without  pay,  and  have  done  remarkable  good.  The 
probation  system,  to  my  mind,  is  the  best  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  our  courts.  The  officers  are  faithful  men  who  seek 
to  help  the  unfortunates  that  come  tmder  their  observation. 
They  frequently  go  into  the  prisons,  have  talks  with  the  men, 
and  obtain  information  about  them  that  the  magistrate  is 
unable  to  have  time  for  while  hearing  the  case,  and  which  the 
prisoner  very  often,  out  of  shame  and  fear,  does  not  wish  to 
tell  in  open  court.  Such  information  often  changes  the  entire 
aspect  of  the  case. 

The  probation  women,  with  gentle  voice  and  kindness  of 
heart  and  the  best  of  spirit,  seek  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
and  sufferings  of  those  with  whom  they  deal.  There  is  no 
gush  or  cant  about  it.  They  are  whole-souled,  pure,  and 
reasonably  sympathetic.  If  a  man  or  woman  has  been  found 
guilty  of  some  crime,  and  it  appears  to  the  magistrate  that 
they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  reform,  the  prisoner 
is  given  in  charge  to  the  probation  officer.  Sometimes  several 
such  opportunities  are  given ;  but,  if  a  person  after  a  fair  chance 
does  not  change  his  ways,  then  he  is  committed  to  prison. 

Take  the  case  of  a  wayward  boy.  His  mother  has  done  all 
she  could  to  bring  him  up  properly.  Her  husband  is  dead. 
She  works  in  the  day-time  to  support  him.  He  gets  into  bad 
company,  smokes  cigarettes,  reads  dime  novels,  spends  a  good 
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many  nights  in  variety  theatres,  stands  on  the  street  comers, 
and  becomes  thoroughly  ** tough/'  His  mother  is  in  despair. 
She  does  not  want  to  have  him  committed,  but  she  feels  that 
she  must  do  something,  and  finally  comes  to  a  magistrate  for 
advice.  He  sends  his  probation  officer,  has  the  boy  brought 
before  him,  and  talks  to  him,  and  finally  puts  him  in  the  cus- 
tody of  that  officer  for  six  months  or  longer,  warning  the  boy 
that,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  ways,  he  will  go  to  prison.  The 
probation  officer  makes  it  his  duty,  week  in  and  week  out,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  to  keep  surveillance  over  that 
boy,  and  I  have  known  a  great  many  instances  where  boys 
who  were  starting  wrong  have  been  saved.  The  prayers  of 
their  mothers  are  nightly  going  to  the  skies  for  the  saving 
work  done  by  these  officers  in  the  courts,  who  changed  the 
lives  of  such  boys. 

Or  a  girl  has  got  in  with  bad  associations,  perhaps  has  been 
seduced.  She  is  arrested,  and  brought  into  the  court.  The 
magistrate  learns  her  story,  talks  with  her,  tries  to  show  her 
that  the  life  she  is  leading  comes  to  no  other  result  except  the 
gutter,  and  then  he  puts  her  in  the  custody  of  one  of  these 
women  who  devote  their  lives  to  this  work.  She  tries  to 
get  the  girl  employment,  visits  her,  encourages  her,  and  some- 
times gets  her  to  become  a  decent  and  respectable  woman  in 
the  community.  These  are  but  a  few  simple  instances,  but 
there  are  many  others  that  might  be  recited. 

A  conscientious  magistrate  in  any  city  who  faithfully  per- 
forms his  duty  earns  his  salary.  The  work  is  hard  and  try- 
ing, and  there  are  many  difficulties.  The  court  is  open  every 
day  in  the  year.  In  New  York  500,000  persons  each  year  go 
in  and  out  of  these  courts.  Last  year  124,000  persons  were 
arrested.  In  one  court  there  were  24,000  prisoners,  almost 
500  a  week.  Each  one  of  these  cases  has  to  be  heard.  In 
each  one  the  magistrate  must  sign  his  name  from  three  to 
six  times.  The  average  magistrate,  besides  other  duties,  signs 
his  name  over  600  times  a  day.  He  must  be  quick  in  his  judg- 
n^nt  of  a  case:  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  the  full  detail 
of  a  trial.  He  must  be  a  shrewd  judge  of  human  nature,  and 
familiar  with  all  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  city,  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good.  The  work  is  enormous,  and  yet  he  must  be 
very  careful,  for  every  act  of  his  decides  whether  a  person 
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shall  be  free  or  in  prison.  He  is  freely  the  subject  of  political 
influence.  Men  who  would  hesitate  to  go  to  judges  of  the 
higher  courts  think  it  a  matter  of  course  to  '*see  the  magis- 
trate." They  do  not  stop  at  speaking  a  kind  word  for  a  per- 
son charged  with  intoxication  or  with  disorderly  conduct,  but 
they  expect  a  magistrate  to  discharge  burglars,  thieves,  and 
forgers  against  whom  the  evidence  is  complete.  It  is  remark- 
able, the  number  of  good  people  interested  in  keepers  of  dis- 
orderly houses.  I  have  been  often  shocked  at  having  men 
of  position  ask  me  to  release  women  convicted  of  prostitution 
in  tenement  houses  whom  I  had  committed  to  prison. 

For  a  magistrate  to  perform  his  duty  conscientiously,  and 
do  justice  without  fear  or  favor,  keep  inviolate  his  personal 
and  pohtical  friendships,  is  almost  an  impossible  task.  His 
heart  must  be  in  the  work.  He  must  extend  a  helping  hand 
wherever  he  can.  He  is  a  court  of  equity,  and  disposes  of 
many  things  without  jiuisdiction,  but  as  a  sort  of  arbitrator. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  a  most  responsible  position.  It  is  the  people's 
court.  Thousands  judge  the  character  of  the  government  from 
the  treatment  they  receive  in  these  courts:  the  magistrate  is 
to  them  the  test  of  justice  in  America.  Oh,  may  we  never 
get  back  to  the  old  conditions,  when  these  courts  were  used 
to  oppress,  when  the  only  law  was  the  man  **with  a  pull,'* 
and  whatever  he  ordered  the  judge  decided ! 

Some  of  the  attorneys  who  practise  in  these  courts  are  good 
fellows,  others  not  so  good.  If  the  magistrate  is  alert,  he  soon 
learns  whom  to  trust  and  whom  to  distrust.  The  unfortunate 
who  tumbles  into  crime  deserves  consideration.  The  man 
who  deliberately  sets  up  a  business  against  the  law — a  policy 
shop,  a  gambhng  house,  or  a  house  of  assignation — deserves 
no  consideration.  The  war  between  the  police  and  the  law- 
breaker goes  on  constantly,  and  it  is  a  bitter  fight.  Every 
means  possible  is  used  to  thwart  the  pohce.  Pool-rooms 
formerly  had  steel  bars  and  many  strong  doors,  so  that  be- 
tween the  time  the  police  tried  to  enter  and  the  time  they 
finally  did  enter  the  place  might  change  from  a  pool-room 
to  a  prayer- meeting.  Now  it  is  easier;  the  pool-room  keeper 
may  get  an  injunction  from  the  Supreme  Court  restrain- 
ing the  police  from  interfering  with  his  business,  and  keepers 
of  houses  of  assignation  also  get  injunctions.     Of  course,  the 
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judges  who  grant  them  do  not  live  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
hardly  think  the  police  are  interfering  with  people  who  live 
decent  lives  and  obey  the  law. 

Have  I  told  you  many  things  you  never  knew  of?  They 
are  all  true.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  conditions  of 
the  station  houses  or  the  magistrates'  coiuts  in  New  York, 
get  arrested  some  time,  and  see  what  will  happen  to  you 
there. 

[No  discussion  following  these  papers  was  reported.  Sev- 
eral of  the  papers  announced  for  this  department  failed  to  be 
sent  in.] 


II.     DBPARTMBNT   OP  HEALTH. 


I.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DAMPNESS  OF  SOIL  AND 
CLIMATE  ON  THE   DISEASES  OF  RES- 
PIRATION. 

BY  HENRY  J.  BARNES,  M.D.,  OF  TUFTS  COLLEGE. 

Forty-three  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of 
this  city,  in  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  after  a  very  laborious  inquiry  throughout  the  State, 
concluded  *'a  residence  on  or  near  a  damp  soil,  whether  that 
dampness  be  inherent  in  the  soil  itself  or  caused  by  the  per- 
colation from  adjacent  ponds,  rivers,  meadows,  marshes,  or 
springy  soil,  is  one  of  the  primal  causes  of  consumption  in 
Massachusetts,  probably  in  New  England,  and  possibly  in 
other  portions  of  the  globe.*'  T«  this  address  and  the  report 
of  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  England,  in  1867,  on  the  **  Distribution 
of  Phthisis  as  affected  by  Dampness  of  Soil,"  reference  is  often 
made  by  writers  of  text-books  now  in  use  as  authority  for  the 
opinion  that  dampness  is  not  only  a  cause  of  this  disease,  but 
others  of  respiration.  Since  the  recognition  of  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  by  Koch  in  1882,  dampness  can  only  be  consid- 
ered a  predisposing  or  contributing  cause  by  authors  quoting 
from  the  works  of  Drs.  Bowditch  and  Buchanan.  Little,  if 
any,  effort  is  made  to  show  why  this  condition  of  soil  should 
cause  disease,  although  Dr.  Billings  writes,  * '  It  would  be  easy 
to  construct  a  plausible  theory  in  connection  with  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  phthisis  by  a  bacillus." 

If  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  or  any  of  the  known  path- 
ogenic organisms  causing  disease  of  the  respiratory  tract  can 
preser\''e  their  virility  in  a  damp  soil,  of  which  there  is  much 
doubt,  chiefly  because  of  the  bactericidal  influence  of  stm- 
light,  the  condition  of  dampness  must  be  unfavorable  for 
their  transportation  to  the  respiratory  tract.  Their  pres- 
ence in  indoor  air  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated.  They 
may  be  wafted  on  particles  of  dust ;  but  how  they  would  be 
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detached  from  damp  surfaces  is  difficult  to  understand,  unless 
released  and  transported  by  an  intermediary  host,  of  which 
we  have  no  evidence.  So  long,  then,  as  they  remain  in  or 
on  a  damp  soil,  they  can  have  no  influence  on  the  organs  of 
respiration. 

If  damp  soil,  then,  is  a  factor  in  promoting  diseases  of  res- 
piration, it  must  be  through  the  changes  it  produces  in  the 
air  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  soil.  In  warm  or  hot  weather 
it  may  produce  a  fog,  raising  the  relative  humidity  several 
per  cent.,  either  by  evaporation,  a  lower  temperature,  or  both. 
The  presence  of  fogs  over  low,  wet  lands,  and  their  absence 
from  adjacent  elevated  lands,  is  very  frequently  observed, 
and  employed  by  many  persons  as  the  only  means  of  measuring 
the  dampness  or  dryness  of  the  air.  Very  erroneous  conclu- 
sions result  from  this  method  of  measuring  moisture;  for, 
with  a  high  relative  humidity  over  the  high  lands,  a  fraction 
of  one  degree  lower  temperature  over  the  low  lands  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  fog.  For  example,  air  at  70  degrees  tempera- 
ture, 98  relative  humidity  without  fog,  will  be  100  R.  H., 
or  saturated,  if  the  temperature  is  lowered  half  of  one  degree, 
and  a  fog  may  residt.  As  the  difference  is  usually  much 
more  than  this,  the  appearance  of  fogs  will  be  of  correspond- 
ing frequency  over  low  lands,  without  a  material  increase 
of  relative  humidity.  Fogs  are  probably  more  frequent  in 
Boston  than  at  Sharon  or  Rutland,  yet  the  mean  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  three  places  is  not  materially  different,  the  mean 
annual  of  each  being  between  70  and  74  per  cent. 

In  winter,  when  the  temperature  is  at  or  below  freezing, 
from  the  frozen  ground  or  the  snow  and  ice  there  is  so  slight 
an  evaporation  as  to  cause  no  appreciable  increase  in  the 
relative  humidity;  and  fogs  are  usually  occasioned  by  warm 
currents  of  air  passing  over  cold  areas  of  surface  and  pro- 
ducing the  same  results  over  high  and  low  lands, — namely, 
a  saturated  atmosphere.  The  presence  of  fogs,  then,  while 
they  are  indicative  of  dampness,  their  absence  is  of  little  or 
no  value  in  estimating  the  dryness  of  the  air.  Only  by  meas- 
uring the  relative  humidity  can  we  ascertain  the  actual  con- 
dition. 

The  rainfall  is  often  mentioned  as  indicative  of  a  damp 
chmate.     This  is  a  worthless  guide  in  the  temperate  zone, 
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where  rainfall  occurs  at  no  particular  periods  of  time.  The 
relative  humidity  may  be  comparatively  low  for  a  period  of 
excessive  rainfall  or  high  for  a  period  of  little  rain,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Sharon  report  for  April,  1904,  when  the  pre- 
cipitation amounted  to  8.62  inches  and  the  mean  relative 
humidity  for  the  month  was  68;  while  that  for  September, 
1903,  was  1.27  inches  of  rain,  with  a  monthly  mean  humid- 
ity of  78,  thus  showing  a  month  with  nearly  seven  times  the 
rainfall  of  another,  having  a  relative  humidity  of  ten  per  cent, 
less.  While  it  appears,  that,  in  the  restrictive  meaning,  local 
conditions  influence  but  slightly  the  relative  amount  of  moist- 
ure in  the  air,  and  only  in  warm  weather;  mountain  ranges, 
ocean,  ocean  currents,  and  desert  regions  do  occasion  great 
variations. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain  has  an  annual  mean 
relative  humidity  of  85  per  cent.,  caused  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  elevated  lands,  and  is  considered  a  damp  climate.  In 
New  Brunswick,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  85  is  the 
mean.  Areas  east  of  the  coast  range  on  the  Pacific  are  ex- 
amples of  very  low  percentages  of  moisture,  of  which  Fort 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  is  one,  with  an  annual  mean  of  35  per  cent. 

Denver,  Col.,  having  a  mean  of  50  per  cent.,  has  what  is 
considered  a  dry  climate ;  and,  except  for  peculiar  topographic 
locations,  other  parts  of  the  United  States  have  what  is  called 
a  medium  climate  as  regards  moisture.  Boston,  Albany, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Washington,  and  New  Orleans 
have  an  annual  mean  between  70  and  75  per  cent. 

For  purposes  of  classification  we  may  say  that  all  climates 
above  80  per  cent  relative  humidity  are  damp;  about  70,  me- 
dium; about  50,  dry;  below  45,  arid.  What  efifect,  if  any, 
this  great  variation  has  on  death-rates  from  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases  of  respiration  is  impossible  to  ascertain, 
because  density  of  population,  occupation,  social  conditions, 
etc.,  are  all  admitted  to  be  very  influential  factors,  of  which 
we  have  insufficient  record.  We  do  know,  however,  that  no 
condition  of  climate  prevents  them. 

To  a  damp  and  cold  climate  is  often  attributed  the  preva- 
lence of  diseases  of  respiration  in  the  winter,  and  many  mortu- 
ary tables  are  cited  showing  the  death-rate  from  these  diseases 
is   enormously   increased   during   the   winter   months.     This 
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falls  far  short  of  proving  weather,  or  dampness,  is  the  cause. 
In  the  winter  of  1903  and  1904  New  York  City  exhibited 
an  unusually  high  death-rate  from  pneumonia,  Boston  a 
comparatively  low  rate.  The  meteorological  conditions  were 
practically  alike,  as  reported  by  the  weather  bureau.  We 
have  enough  cases  of  this  disease  in  hot  climates  and  in  hot 
weather  to  prove  a  low  temperature  and  a  high  relative  hu- 
midity are  unnecessary  to  cause  this  disease.  Its  prevalence 
in  winter  is  better  accoimted  for  by  the  more  intimate  rela- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  shelter,  for  this  is  often  an  infectious 
disease. 

During  the  Civil  War,  in  1864,  six  thousand  colored  troops 
were  quartered  in  barracks  at  Fort  Benton,  Mo.  From  Jan- 
uary to  May  seven  hundred  cases  of  pneumonia  occurred  among 
these  troops,  and  the  epidemic  was  stopped  only  by  break- 
ing up  the  barracks.  The  surgeons  in  charge  reported,  **Men 
occupying  the  same  bunks  with  those  affected  were  very  much 
more  Hable  to  be  attacked  than  those  more  remote.'*  In 
1874  seventy-five  cases  occiured  among  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  inmates  of  a  prison  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  Netter 
reports  thirty  cases  among  persons  sleeping  in  the  same  bed 
with  the  sick.  Much  more  evidence  could  be  produced  show- 
ing this  to  be  a  transmissible  disease,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
reported  to  the  health  authorities  as  such.  Dr.  Loomis  writes 
Pepper  (vol.  ii.  p.  315):  *'The  more  dense  the  population,  the 
greater  the  pneumonia  rate,  which  rainy  seasons  or  moist 
districts  do  not  influence.  Wind,  weather,  seasons,  or  race, 
have  but  a  slight  influence.  Resistance  of  the  individual  is 
the  most  important  factor.*' 

Regarding  epidemic  influenza,  this  prevails  irrespective  of 
soil,  season,  or  climate.  Finkler  says,  **We  cannot  at  the 
present  time  predict  the  appearance  of  this  disease  from 
any  existing  atmospheric  conditions.**  Pepper,  ** There  is 
no  known  condition  of  climate,  soil,  elevation,  or  season 
which  affects  it.'*  Osier,  "Outbreaks  of  this  disease  are  in- 
dependent of  all  seasonable  or  meteorologic  conditions.** 
C.  J.  Wilson:  **The  condition  of  the  air  as  regards  moisture  or 
dryness  does  not  influence  the  spread  of  this  disease.  It  has 
occurred  at  sea,  on  the  low  seacoast,  and  in  the  dryest  cU- 
mates, — for  example.  Upper  Egypt, — and  has  no  known  con- 
nection with  any  known  atmospheric  condition.*' 
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Tuberculosis. 

That  this  is  an  infectious  disease  need  only  to  be  stated. 
If  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  cast  upon  the  water  or  damp  soils, 
they  are  likely  to  remain  there,  often  exposed  to  the  germi- 
cidal influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
consider  what  effect,  if  any,  the  dampness  has  on  the  resist- 
ing powers  of  the  individual.  The  fact  that  the  disease  occurs 
among  people  living  under  all  conditions  of  dampness  or  dry- 
ness of  soil  is  evidence  that  neither  of  these  conditions  prevents 
the  disease.  The  dryness  of  the  soil  and  air  of  Denver,  Col., 
has  long  been  rightfully  esteemed  favorable  for  recovery  from 
tuberculosis;  yet  from  1893  to  1899  there  was  an  increase 
from  11.25  per  cent,  to  19.7  per  cent,  of  deaths  of  natives  to 
foreign  population;  and,  while  we  must  admit  the  force  of 
Dr.  Bonney's  statement,  that  "these  figures  are  vitiated  by 
an  uncertain  number  of  foreigners  leaving  just  before  death, 
who  die  at  home,'*  the  fact  remains  that  the  disease  can  be 
contracted  in  Denver. 

"Colds.'' 

That  colds  can  run  through  schools  and  families  has  been 
a  common  experience  for  generations.  The  infectious  nature 
of  this  disease  is  suggested  where  Boswell  relates  a  conver- 
sation with  Dr.  Johnson,  after  his  return  from  St.  Kilder, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  "The  inhabitants  all  com- 
plain," says  Johnson,  "that,  after  the  arrival  of  a  ship  at  their 
port,  all  set  to  coughing  and  sneezing." 

In  New  Brunswick,  five  years  ago,  during  the  month  of 
August,  in  a  hotel  population  of  about  three  hundred  I  saw 
sixty-one  cases  of  this  disease.  An  individual  case  came  to 
the  cottage  of  his  mother.  In  three  days  his  sister  and  mother 
were  attacked.  They  visited  a  family  in  the  hotel  in  which 
three  cases  occurred.  I  was  able  to  trace  the  disease  to  a  third 
family  with  whom  the  second  family  was  intimate.  About 
the  middle  of  the  month,  on  the  second  and  third  days,  after 
a  drive  whist  party,  there  were  fifteen  new  cases.  Beyond 
this  I  could  not  trace  the  infection.  The  disease  was  mild, 
permitting  most  of  the  patients  to  be  up  and  about  with  what 
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they  called  a  '*head  cold.*'  There  were,  however,  a  number 
of  well-developed  cases  of  bronchitis. 

Dampness  of  soil  or  air  could  not  have  been  a  factor  in  caus- 
ing this  epidemic.  The  month  was  unusually  dry,  as  indicated 
by  the  absence  of  dew  and  the  yellow  grass  fields,  and  without 
great  variation  of  temperature. 

Thus  far  I  have  only  attempted  to  show  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  soil  or  climate  are  not  necessarily  factors  in  the  cau- 
sation of  the  diseases  of  respiration,  and  that  there  are  other 
influences  of  great  importance.  Unfortunately,  but  few  of 
our  mortuary  tables  furnish  details  necessary  to  prove  a  higher 
or  lower  rate  resulting  from  conditions  of  soil  or  air  as  regards 
moisture  or  temperature.  We  have,  however,  a  number  of 
well-known  facts  relative  to  the  subject. 

Dr.  William  Ogle  has  shown  that  fishermen,  who  are  from 
the  nature  of  their  occupation  exposed  to  the  greatest  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  and  surroundings,  have  the  lowest  death- 
rate  from  respiratory  diseases,  and  occupations  necessitat- 
ing an  indoor  life  the  highest,  where  presumably  they  are 
more  protected  from  dampness  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.  The  late  Dr.  Abbott,  of  our  State  Board  of  Health, 
conclusively  demonstrated  tuberculosis  to  be  essentially  an 
indoor  disease;  and  the  outdoor  treatment  in  our  so-called 
**damp  and  cold"  climate  in  winter,  at  Sharon  and  Rutland, 
presents  results  indicating  a  fair  proportion  of  recoveries. 
The  expression  "damp  and  cold,"  however,  has  little,  if  any, 
significance  when  used  without  the  thermometer  and  psy- 
chrometer;  for  in  all  temperatures  below  freezing  the  air  has 
the  feeling  of  dryness,  even  though  the  measurement  may 
indicate  saturation  or  100  per  cent,  moisture. 

Has  the  arid  climate  of  desert  regions,  with  a  mean  relative 
humidity  below  45  per  cent.,  any  influence  on  the  diseases 
of  respiration  ?  They  are  not  sufiiciently  inhabited  or  recorded 
for  us  to  be  able  to  answer.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  arid  atmosphere  of  our  houses  in  winter 
we  have  the  most  sickness  and  mortality  from  lung  diseases. 
I  have  observed  in  winter  the  relative  humidity  in  a  hos- 
pital ward  in  Boston  to  go  as  low  as  15  per  cent.,  which  is  5 
f)er  cent,  less  than  the  lowest  requirement  for  kiln-drying 
lumber.     Dr.  Cowles's,  Mr.  De  C.  Ward's,  and  my  own  obser- 
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vations  cover  a  period  of  time  sufficient  for  the  statement 
that  we  live  in  a  mean  relative  humidity  of  about  30  per  cent., 
when  artificial  heat  is  employed.  Fort  Yuma,  Ariz.,  has  an 
annual  mean  of  35,  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  Sahara  40  to  50 
per  cent. 

We  also  know  drying  does  not  impair  the  vitality  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  but  does  render  it  more  buoyant  in  the  at- 
mosphere. We  know  that  all  the  diseases  of  respiration  chiefly 
prevail  in  cold  weather,  attacking  those  of  indoor  life  and 
occupation,  where  the  air  is  excessively  dry,  and  are  not  nearly 
so  numerous  in  the  summer,  when  the  air  of  our  houses  is 
relatively  much  damper  than  outside  air.  I  have  observed 
for  the  entire  month  of  August  100  relative  humidity  in  my 
office;  and  damp  walls  and  the  swelHng  of  furnishings  are 
well-nigh  universal  in  our  houses  dtuing  warm  weather,  as  a 
result  of  a  lower  temperature  and  higher  relative  humidity 
than  that  outside.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  the  great- 
est number  of  cases,  the  artificial  heat  employed  lowers  the 
relative  humidity  to  such  an  extent  no  arid  inhabited  region 
in  the  world  furnishes  a  parallel.  Our  furnishings  shrink  after 
being  kiln-dried,  and  windows  and  doors  do  not  fill  the  spaces 
to  which  they  are  fitted.  Yet  none  of  the  pathogenic  organ- 
isms causing  diseases  of  respiration  appear  to  be  injuriously 
affected,  but  rather  appear  to  be  more  virulent.  Possibly 
this  may  be  due  to  their  greater  buoyancy  when  dried.  Can 
this  arid  air  contribute  towards  making  humanity  less  resist- 
ant to  these  diseases?  When  we  remember  the  anatomical 
structure  and  the  physiological  action  of  the  ciliary  lining 
of  the  respiratory  tract,  over  which  a  thin  watery  fluid  is  con- 
stantly flowing  upwards  and  outwards  in  health,  it  would 
seem  the  respiration  of  air,  so  deficient  in  moisture,  would, 
by  evaporation,  thicken,  if  not  exhaust,  this  fluid,  and  thus 
impair  the  motions  of  the  cilia  and  the  flow  of  fluid,  which 
evidently  is  designed  to  expel  foreign  matter,  including  path- 
ogenic bacteria.  The  frequency  with  which  these  organisms 
are  found  in  the  upper  air  passages,  without  causing  sickness, 
suggests  the  probability  of  unfavorable  soil,  and  inability 
to  reach  the  deeper  air  passages  under  the  circumstances. 
Colds  may  be  contracted  in  warm  weather,  but  they  usually 
end  quickly,  and  only  involve  the  upper  air  passages.     In 
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winter  the  disease,  beginning  with  exactly  the  same  symp- 
toms, more  often  extends  gradually  down  the  trachea,  and 
finally  to  the  bronchi  of  the  Itmgs;  and  we  call  it  bronchitis. 
The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  presented 
is  that  all  the  diseases  of  respiration  are  common  enough, 
regardless  of  dry  or  damp  soils,  in  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry, 
climates,  to  at  least  raise  a  doubt  if  these  conditions  have  any 
influence  whatsoever  as  a  cause  of  the  diseases  of  respiration; 
but  that  an  excessively  dry  air,  which  nature  nowhere  pro- 
vides, but  which  we  create  in  winter  by  raising  the  temper- 
ature of  air,  holding  at  most  a  very  small  volume  of  watery 
vapor,  and  thus  lowering  the  relative  humidity  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  impair  the  resisting  powers  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  respiratory  trait,  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
increased  prevalence  of  respiratory  diseases  in  cold  weather. 


2.  INDIVIDUAL   FACTORS   IN   HYGIENE. 

BY    R.    C.    CABOT,    M.D.,    1 90   MARLBORO    STREET,    BOSTON,    AND 
P.    K.    BROWN,    M.D.,    SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

[Read  Friday  morning,  May  12.] 

In  the  prevention  and  the  cure  of  the  vast  majority  of  dis- 
eases known  to  us  to-day,  our  main  stay  is  general  hygiene, 
which  may  be  defined  as  whatever  brings  us  into  the  best 
condition  to  resist  disease. 

But  what  will  accomplish  this  end?  What  is  positively 
known  to-day  about  personal  hygiene?  We  know  a  good 
deal  more  than  we  did  about  public  hygiene,  about  water  sup- 
pHes,  food  adulteration,  and  the  like ;  but,  in  regard  to  personal 
hygiene,  diet,  exercise,  rest,  bathing,  we  are  now  in  one  of 
those  f)eriods  which  occur  not  infrequently  in  any  growing 
science, — a  period  when  we  know  considerably  less  than  we 
used  to,  or,  rather,  than  we  used  to  think  we  knew.  Our 
venerated  hygienic  dogmas  are  being  analyzed  back  into 
their  constituent  prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  no  new 
ones  have  yet  gained  currency  or  confidence. 

Is  hygiene  a  set  of  rules  valid  for  all,  a  set  of  averages 
obtained  by  the  erasures  of  individual  differences  ?  We  think 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  only  rules  vahd  for  all  are  so  vague 
as  to  be  almost  useless.  We  can  say  that  a  man  must  eat 
something  and  sleep  sometimes;  but,  if  we  try  to  advance 
beyond  these  ludicrously  vague  generalities,  we  find  our- 
selves at  once  on  very  uncertain  ground. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  state  the  matter  in  terms 
of  averages^  and  to  describe  the  actual  habits  of  men  by  sta- 
tistical methods,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  any  useful  guidance 
for  any  particular  individual.  It  is  like  averaging  on  a  map 
the  routes  of  all  the  transcontinental  roads.  The  resulting 
line  would  run  across  the  country  and  at  about  its  middle, 
but  would  not  afford  you  or  me  any  assistance  in  finding  the 
best  route  for  our  own  travels,  whatever  they  may  be. 
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Suppose  you  went  to  a  general  information  office,  such  as 
Raymond's  or  Cook's,  and  asked,  ** What's  the  best  railroad 
to  travel  on?"  the  clerk  would  very  naturally  reply,  "That 
depends  on  where  you  want  to  go."  The  individiial  desire  is 
the  first  and  decisive  factor,  and  to  attempt  to  ignore  it  is  folly. 
But  the  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  "What  railroad 
should  I  travel  on?"  without  knowing  where  the  questioner 
wants  to  get  to,  is  no  more  absurd  than  the  attempt  to  tell  a 
man  the  best  rules  of  hygiene  without  first  knowing  what 
kind  of  life  he  wants  to  lead.  "Good-morning,  colonel,"  said 
a  stranger  on  a  visit  South:  "how  do  you  feel  this  morning?" 
"How  do  I  feel,  sir?"  said  the  colonel.  "I  feel  like  the  devil, 
sir,  as  every  gentleman  should,  sir,  in  the  morning." 

Note  the  individual  factor  in  the  colonel's  hygiene,  the  indi- 
vidual modification  imposed  on  his  rules  of  living  by  his  gen- 
eral ideal  of  the  position  of  a  gentleman.  This  is  the  first  of 
the  individual  factors  in  hygiene  to  which  we  wish. to  direct 
attention, —  the  factor  introduced  by  the  man's  aim  in  life,  the 
destination  at  which  he  wishes  to  arrive.  Knowing  that  a 
man  wants  to  go  to  San  Francisco  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  you 
may  be  in  a  position  to  offer  him  some  advice  as  to  the  best 
means  of  fulfilling  his  desire :  otherwise  it  would  be  absurd  to 
try  to  advise  him.  "If  you  want  to  get  the  most  work  out 
of  yourself,  and  keep  yourself  always  at  your  best,  I  should 
advise  you  not  to  drink  and  smoke."  "Oh,  but  I  don't  care 
at  all  to  get  the  most  work  I  can  out  of  myself,"  your  patient 
may  (and  not  infrequently  does)  reply.  "I  want  to  have  more 
variety,  more  fun,  in  my  life  than  a  mere  working  machine." 

Hygiene  is  a  branch  of  ethics,  and,  like  ethics,  finds  the  ulti- 
mate warrant  for  its  ''Thou  shall'*  and  '*Thou  shall  noV  in 
the  ideals  of  the  individual. 

II. 

A  second  set  of  individual  factors  becomes  obvious  as  soon 
as  we  begin  seriously  to  consider  the  differences  of  race,  cli- 
mate, occupation,  age,  and  sex.  This  is  more  familiar  ground. 
We  are  pretty  well  accustomed  in  our  practical  dealings  with 
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patients  to  modify  or  restate  the  traditional  canons  of  hygiene 
in  accordance  with  the  differences  just  mentioned.  We 
know  in  a  general  way  that  the  hygiene  of  men  differs  from 
that  of  women,  and  we  have  begim  to  recognize  a  hygiene 
for  children  that  takes  account  of  other  differences  besides 
those  of  weight.  We  recognize  (though  our  school  boards 
do  not)  that  young  children  ought  to  be  allowed  a  very  large 
amoimt  of  running  about,  climbing,  yelling,  and  other  exer- 
cises of  large  groups  of  muscles  rather  than  the  minutely  fo- 
cussed  activities  that  **wag  the  tongue  and  wag  the  pen,*' 
as  Stanley  Hall  says.  Yet  we  recognize  that  the  same  amount 
of  violent  exercise  would  probably  be  bad  for  an  adult,  and  that, 
at  any  rate,  no  adult  except  a  maniac  would  attempt  it. 

Further  study  will,  we  believe,  carry  these  distinctions  much 
further.  We  shall  grow  to  be  less  local,  less  parochial  in  our 
views  of  hygiene.  We  shall  probably  recognize  a  hygiene 
for  Caucasians,  a  hygiene  for  Orientals,  a  hygiene  for  brain- 
workers,  a  hygiene  for  adolescence,  and  one  for  those  who 
have  reached  Osier's  age  of  chloroform;  very  possibly,  also, 
one  for  San  Franciscans  and  one  for  New  Yorkers.  All  this 
is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  guess-work  and  prophecy,  but  al- 
ready our  knowledge  has  gone  far  enough  in  this  direction 
to  make  some  of  the  text-books  of  hygiene  smack  ludicrously 
of  the  town  that  produced  them.  The  German  text-books 
are  unmistakably  German  in  their  point  of  view,  and  yet  under- 
take to  dogmatize  for  us  all.  No  doubt  ours  soimd  as  strange 
to  them. 

We  shall  allude  but  for  a  moment  to  the  extraordinary 
disregard  of  individual  differences  that  is  apt  to  afflict  those 
physicians  who  are  themselves  strongly  individual  in  their 
hygienic  habits.  The  physician  who  finds  that  coffee  disagrees 
with  him  is  apt  to  preach  a  crusade  against  all  users  of  coffee, 
and  proclaim  it  rank  poison.  The  doctor  who  happens  to 
need  no  exercise  is  tempted  to  assume  that  all  exercise  is  a 
fad,  and  so  on. 

But  we  pass  at  once  to  another  class  of  differences,  depend- 
ent not,  like  the  first  type,  on  one  conscious  ideal  of  life,  nor, 
like  the  second,  on  environment  and  circumstances,  but  on 
certain  characteristics  which  seem  to  be  inherited,  yet  which 
we  are  often  very  backward  in  discovering.     We  shall  try  to 
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exemplify  some  of  these  diflferences  in  each  of  the  following 
functions : — 

(i)  Sleep;  (2)  Waking  up;  (3)  Work;  (4)  Rest;  (5).  Exer- 
cise; (6)  Food;  (7)  Tests  of  Health. 

(i)  Sleep. — (a)  The  average  Caucasian  has  come  to  take 
his  sleep  in  one  dose  and  his  food  in  several ;  but  the  American 
Indian  often  takes  his  sleep  in  divided  doses,  and  sometimes 
takes  his  food  in  one.  Here  is  an  interesting  individual 
difference.  How  common  each  of  the  two  methods  is  seems  to 
us  a  question  on  which  considerable  statistical  study  might 
profitably  be  spent.  Some  persons  habitually  wake  up  in  the 
night,  get  up,  do  a  bit  of  work,  and  then  go  to  bed  again.  The 
mid-day  siesta,  so  commonly  taken  in  the  tropics,  is  another 
example  of  divided  doses  of  sleep,  {b)  The  total  dose  of  sleep 
necessary  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
very  little  statistical  data.  It  is  a  common  beUef  that  women 
need  more  sleep  than  men,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  a  statistical 
backing  for  that  statement,  (c)  Then  in  regard  to  preparations 
necessary  for  good  sleep.  Certain  persons,  if  they  are  to 
sleep  well,  must  arrange  that  the  vigor  of  their  activities 
shall  taper  oflf,  and  not  rise  in  a  crescendo  as  the  evening  goes 
on.  Others  do  not  find  this  so.  There  are  many  other  inter- 
esting questions  about  sleep  to  which  we  have  no  time  to 
allude  here. 

(2)  Waking  up, — One  of  the  most  interesting  individual 
differences  concerns  the  simultaneity  or  lack  of  simultaneity 
with  which  the  different  organs  wake  up.  In  some  persons 
the  brain  seems  to  wake  before  the  stomach,  in  others  the 
stomach  gets  ahead  of  the  brain,  while  some  persons  wake  all 
at  once.  Some  have  to  wake  their  systems  up  by  using  dumb 
bells,  some  by  a  cold  bath,  some  by  drinking  coffee,  some  by 
work.  Habit,  of  course,  plays  a  large  part.  One  who  is 
used  to  breakfast  at  eight,  and  is  forced  to  breakfast  at  three 
or  four,  may  find  that  his  stomach  is  not  awake,  and,  being 
unready  for  its  work,  does  it  so  badly  that  indigestion  results. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  rise  of  the  **no  breakfast'*  idea  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  persons*  stomachs  (or  general  meta- 
bolic processes)  cannot  be  awakened  except  by  work.  It 
is  probably  a  matter  of  individuality,  but  we  need  a  great 
deal  more  statistical  evidence  on  this  point. 
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People  differ  enormously  in  regard  to  what  time  of  day  they 
become  so  thoroughly  wide  awake  that  they  can  do  their 
hardest  work.  Whether  a  brain-worker  should  do  his  hardest 
in  the  morning  or  later  in  the  day  is  a  matter  which  we  hope 
to  investigate  statistically  and  in  comparison  with  tasks 
of  other  kinds.  It  is  said  that  marksmen  shoot  more  accu- 
rately after  luncheon  than  before. 

(3)  Work. — We  think  it  is  not  sufficiently  realized  that  work 
is  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  factor  in  keeping  us  well.  Phy- 
sicians sometimes  tell  a  man  to  give  up  work  without  realiz- 
ing that  they  are  compelUng  almost  as  serious  a  change  as 
if  they  told  him  to  give  up  eating.  To  take  away  a  man's 
work  is  almost  as  serious  a  thing  as  to  take  away  his  food. 
We  may  feed  a  man  by  some  other  channel.  So  may  we  send 
him  on  a  vacation,  and  try  in  this  way  to  take  the  place  of  the 
nutrition  that  comes  to  him  by  work;  but  often  good  working 
of  the  organism  is  not  secured  in  this  way.  It  may  be  as  hard 
to  fit  him  to  loafing  (and  as  unnatural)  as  to  rectal  feeding. 
Again  and  again  my  own  convalescent  patients  say,  **I  don't 
feel  fit  to  work,'*  and  the  answer  is:  **You  will  never  be  fit 
to  work  if  you  wait  till  you  feel  like  it.  The  only  thing  that 
will  make  you  feel  better  is  the  tonic  and  stimulus  of  getting 
to  work.'*  This  is  true  not  merely  in  neurasthenic  cases. 
Balfour,  the  recent  Premier  of  England,  was  miserable  physi- 
cally until  he  was  induced  by  a  wise  physician  to  take  up  his 
present  strenuous  work. 

(4)  Rest. — Of  the  many  problems  about  rest  and  recrea- 
tion we  shall  cite  but  one.  Persons  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  expressing  individual  differences  according  as  they 
can  rest  by  change  of  work,  going  from  one  work  to  another, 
or  cannot.  We  know  of  nothing  more  important  than  for 
a  man  to  find  out  early  in  life  to  which  of  these  classes  he  be- 
longs. 

(5)  Exercise. — Almost  all  doctors  prescribe  exercise.  How 
many  healthy  doctors  ever  take  any?  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  word  in  any  language  other 
than  English  which  really  corresponds  to  ** exercise"  in  our 
sense?  We  can  think  of  none  in  French,  German,  or  Ital- 
ian; and  we  are  interested  to  know  whether  exercise,  like 
athletics,    is   an   Anglo-Saxon    peculiarity.     Other   languages 
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have  words  that  seem  to  translate  it  after  a  fashion,  but  not 
very  precisely.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  very  important  thing 
to  take  account  of. 

Health  and  Muscle, — Some  of  the  older  men  here  may 
remember  Blaikie's  book,  **How  to  get  Strong,"  a  book  much 
in  vogue  fifteen  years  ago.  It  dealt  with  the  question  of  ex- 
ercise, and  dealt  with  it  on  the  assumption  that  to  *  'get  strong*' 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  develop  muscle.  In  fact,  the  book 
should  have  been  entitled  **How  to  develop  Muscle."  But 
we  know  that  a  man  may  develop  muscle  to  any  extent,  and 
yet  have  no  health.  We  know  a  man  in  college  who  devel- 
oped by  gymnasium  work  the  most  extraordinary  set  of  mus- 
cles that  we  have  ever  seen,  except  on  Sandow,  yet  he  was 
never  well  or  healthy,  and  never  could  put  through  any  piece 
of  prolonged  hard  work,  mental  or  physical. 

Now,  as  soon  as  we  realize  that  to  be  strong  and  healthy 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  increase  the  size  of  our  muscles, 
the  individual  element  in  exercise  becomes  more  and  more 
prominent.  If  one  could  prescribe  gymnasium  exercise  to 
increase  muscle  and  thereby  health,  the  individual  element 
could  be  largely  disregarded;  but,  when  you  recognize  that 
the  muscular  individual  is  not  necessarily  healthy,  the  indi- 
vidual element  in  the  choice  of  exercise  comes  to  the  fore. 
Some  persons  enjoy  pulling  chest  weights,  and  are  benefited 
by  it,  perhaps  because  they  enjoy  it;  but  the  vast  majority 
of  people  would  rather  be  put  to  penal  servitude  than  pull 
chest  weights,  and  in  such  persons  it  certainly  may  do  harm. 
We  need  to  take  the  crude  product  we  call  * 'exercise,"  and 
analyze  out  of  it  what  is  of  value.  We  believe  that  the  more 
fully  it  is  analyzed,  the  more  the  individual  factor  will  be  rec- 
ognized. Is  it  deep  breathing,  vigorous  heart  action,  profuse 
perspiration,  that  is  that  invaluable  element?  Is  it  relax- 
ation, enjoyment,  change  of  mental  attitude  ?  Is  it  the  amount 
of  fresh  air  breathed  in?  One  thing  we  do  know  to  be  true 
in  most  persons;  viz.,  that  in  valuable  exercise  there  is  no 
self -reference.  Attention  is  turned  away  from  self.  In  ex- 
ercise which  you  enjoy  that  is  the  case.  But  many  exercises 
(as,  for  example,  the  Swedish  system  or  any  other  system  of 
gymnastics,  calisthenics,  etc.,  that  is  done  for  exercise ,  and 
not  for  fun)  direct  the  person's  attention  to  himself,  and  thus 
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in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  neutralize  any  possible 
good  to  be  accomplished  through  them. 

(6)  Food, — First,  in  regard  to  the  amount.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  us  have  the  idea  that,  when  the  patient  is  run  down, 
we  should  feed  him  up.  But  the  recent  investigations  of 
Professor  Chittenden  should  certainly  make  us  more  doubtful 
of  the  value  of  feeding  persons  up.  Professor  Chittenden 
has  shown  that  Voit's  diet  tables  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  standard  for  all  persons.  Some  persons  on  a  diet  contain- 
ing a  very  much  smaller  amount  of  proteid  and  of  a  lower 
calory  value  do  not  only  as  well,  but  apparently  much  better. 
We  are  not  arguing  that  the  diet  used  in  Professor  Chitten- 
den's experiments  is  right  for  all  of  us,  but  merely  that  he 
has  directed  attention  to  individual  diflferences.  Apparently, 
certain  persons  are  better  oflf  on  what  is  practically  a  vege- 
tarian diet.  Let  those  who  find  it  to  be  good  for  them  adopt 
it,  but  they  need  not  mount  to  the  house-top  and  proclaim 
that  every  one  must  follow  that  diet,  or  be  damned. 

The  briUiant  work  of  the  Russian  physiologist,  Pawlow, 
emphasizes  again  in  another  way  the  same  point.  He  shows 
that  gastric  juice  will  flow  freely  if  the  animal  likes  the  food 
presented  to  it,  and  will  not  flow  if  it  does  not  like  it. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  water  many  rules  seem  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  following  way:  A  person  comes  to  us,  in  ill- 
health.  We  find  that  he  drinks  very  little  water.  We  pre- 
scribe water.  He  gets  better,  and  we  then  formulate  the  rule 
that  the  ordinary  man  should  drink  more  water.  But,  if 
we  investigate  not  the  hygienic  failures  who  come  to  doctors, 
but  the  people  who  are  strongest  and  healthiest,  we  should 
find  that  many  of  them  drink  very  little  water  or  liquid  of 
any  other  kind  whatever, —  very  much  less  than  we,  as  physi- 
cians, are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  people  must  drink  to  be 
well.  We  believe  that  this  is  an  individual  matter,  and  that 
no  invariable  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

(7)  Tests  of  Health, — We  are  very  much  in  need  of  tests 
of  the  degree  of  health, — tests  that  will  show  a  '^healthy" 
person  how  far  from  the  danger  point  he  is.  In  such  cases  we 
think  that  individual  differences  will  be  found  to  count  a 
great  deal.  Some  persons  are  to  be  considered  well  if  they 
eat  well  and  sleep  well  and  feel  well.     For  others  these  tests 
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are  not  sufficient.  We  have  noticed  in  quite  a  number  of 
persons  that  information  of  some  value  can  be  obtained  by 
noting  the  degree  of  infection  of  their  hang-nails.  Every- 
body has  some  hang-nails;  but,  when  the  individual  is  below 
par,  they  begin  to  get  inflamed.  Another  possible  test  is 
the  condition  of  the  reflexes,  some  of  the  minor  reflexes  es- 
pecially. In  the  last  report  of  Phipp's  Institute  for  Tuber- 
culosis there  is  an  account  of  the  reflexes  of  tuberculous  pa- 
tients, especially  the  hypothenar  reflexes.  We  have  watched 
in  ourselves  for  some  time  the  condition  of  this  reflex  as  com- 
pared with  our  own  general  condition,  and  are  beginning 
to  watch  it  in  some  other  persons,  too.  Perhaps  certain  indi- 
viduals can  measure  their  condition  by  noting  the  condition  of 
their  reflexes.  One  of  us  finds  that,  when  he  loses  sleep  or 
is  overworked,  this  hypothenar  reflex  comes  out  very  promi- 
nently. Scratching  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  with  a 
pencil  makes  the  abductor  minimi  digiti  stand  out.  When 
he  is  in  first-rate  condition,  the  reflex  cannot  be  elicited. 

We  hope  that  we  have  done  enough  to  remind  you  of  a 
large  body  of  facts  which  indeed  are  common  knowledge  (or 
common  ignorance),  but  which  are  not  always  in  that  fore- 
ground of  our  minds  whence  action  issues.  These  facts  ex- 
emplify the  individual  variations  dependent  on: — 

(a)  Our  chosen  plan  of  life. 

(b)  On  our  environment,  age,  sex,  and  occupation. 

(c)  On  our  inherited  or  acquired  temperament,  taste,  and 
bent. 

(d)  On  the  selective  bent  of  our  individual  tissue,  which 
makes  the  amoimt  and  kind  of  rest,  exercise,  food,  sleep,  suit 
us  as  they  do  no  one  else. 


III. 

Now  are  these  differences  of  individuality  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  framing  any  set  of  requirements  for 
health,  such  as  our  hygienic  books  have  usually  contained? 
A  ** required  course"  for  health,  we  answer,  like  required 
courses  in  college,  will  soon  become  extinct;  but  a  group- 
elective  system  will  remain.  From  among  a  group  of  possi- 
ble ways  of  being  well  each  man  will  have  to  choose  one  by 
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instinct  and  experiment.  For  example,  you  belong  either  to 
the  group  of  those  who  can  rest  by  change  of  work  or  to  those 
who  cannot.  Instinct  and  experiment  will  enable  you  to 
judge.  You  are  either  a  no-breakfast  man  or  you  are  not, 
and  SO  on. 

To  work  out  the  actually  existing  and  practicable  methods 
of  keeping  well  at  or  near  which  each  man  is  likely  to  live  is 
the  job  to  which  we  propose  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  money  during  the  coming  years.  We  propose  to  collect, 
if  we  can,  the  statistics  of  the  actual  habits  of  fifty  thousand 
healthy  Americans,  the  healthiest  that  we  can  get  in  touch 
with  through  physicians  and  other  inteUigent  persons  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  coimtry. 

How  has  hygienic  success  been  actually  achieved?  What 
methods  of  keeping  well  are  the  most  often  successful  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  ? 

Imagine,  for  example,  that  statistics  should  show  that  80 
per  cent,  of  healthy  Americans  eat  three  meals  a  day,  5  per 
cent,  eat  no  breakfast,  and  4.5  per  cent,  no  limch,  while  only 
i  per  cent,  skip  the  evening  meal.  It  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  experiment  much  with  a  no-dinner  plan,  but  one 
would  want  to  find  out  by  experiment  whether  one  is  better 
without  breakfast  or  without  lunch.  If  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  true  that  one-half  the  healthiest  people  to  be  found 
eat  meat  but  once  a  day,  while  a  third  eat  it  twice,  and  the 
rest  three  times  a  day,  one  would  wish  to  try  these  experi- 
ments, but  would  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  try  eating 
no  proteid  whatever,  nor  making  one's  diet  exclusively  pro- 
teid. 

In  colonial  days,  when  our  race  was  more  homogeneous 
and  the  range  of  our  possible  activities  more  limited  than  they 
are  now,  the  variety  of  hygienically  successful  methods  of 
living  may  very  well  have  been  fewer.  Just  as  all  gentle- 
men were  in  colonial  times  of  one  religion  and  belonged  to  but 
two  or  three  professions,  so  it  may  very  well  have  seemed 
as  heretical  to  speculate  or  experiment  in  hygiene  as  in  relig- 
ion.    Authority  decided  such  matters. 

Now  with  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgments  in  politics  and  religion  are  coming,  we  believe, 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  individual  layman  to  prevent 
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disease  by  working  out  for  himself  his  own  method  of  keep- 
ing well. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  himself  carefully  must  have 
noticed  how  sharp  and  clean-cut  his  individual  limits  are. 
You  can  walk  easily  for  miles  just  inside  your  individual  limit 
of  strength;  but,  if  any  one  pushes  you  even  a  little  way 
beyond  it,  you  are  tired  in  fifteen  minutes.  Yet  it  will  tire  you 
almost  as  much  to  have  to  hold  your  pace  down  to  that  of 
a  slower  walker  as  it  would  to  hurry  after  the  champion  pedes- 
trian. By  instinct  and  experiment  you  find  your  proper  pace, 
and  then  it  varies  little  for  years.  So  it  is  with  sleep,  food, 
recreation.  You  can  work  for  months  just  within  your 
normal  sleep  limits ;  but,  if  you  cut  down  sleep  even  a  half- 
hour  a  night  below  your  limit,  it  will  show  at  once  in  the 
quality  of  your  work,  if  not  in  more  obvious  forms  of  ill-health. 

The  individual's  best  path  of  life,  then,  is  sharply  marked 
out  and  not  difficult  to  determine.  But  it  may  he  almost 
impossible  for  any  outsider  to  determine  it,  even  if  the  outsider 
is  a  physician.  Suppose  some  one  else  tried  to  decide  for  you 
how  fast  you  should  walk,  what  the  natural  swing  of  your 
gait  should  be.  He  might  be  very  careful,  and  by  constant 
observation  of  your  various  paces  come  fairly  near  the  right 
one ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  waste  of  energy  for  a  result  only 
approximately  correct. 

The  individual  should  be  urged  to  find  out  for  himself  how 
to  keep  well.  We  count  it  a  great  misfortune  or  disgrace 
if  an  American  arrives  at  manhood  without  knowing  the  three 
R's;  but  it  needs  only  a  little  reflection  to  make  us  realize 
that  it  is  a  far  worse  calamity  to  grow  up  without  knowing 
what  rests  you,  whether  change  of  work  is  your  best  recrea- 
tion, whether  you  are  better  with  a  low  proteid  diet,  a  low 
or  high  intake  of  water,  and  what  your  vocation  or  hobby  is. 

Have  you  not  sweated  blood  in  the  attempt  to  discover  for 
a  man  of  forty  what  his  proper  avocation  is,  or  for  a  woman 
of  thirty-five  what  is  her  proper  work?  And,  as  you  labored, 
has  it  never  aggravated  your  toil  to  recognize  that  this  job 
should  have  been  done  by  the  patient  himself  years  before  ? 

To  find  out  for  another  man  how  he  ought  to  live  is  as  awk- 
ward as  to  tie  his  necktie  for  him.  You  can  do  it  somehow 
or  other,  but  he  can  feel  his  way  and  adjust  his  motions  m  u  c 
more  accurately  himself. 
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The  individual  factors  in  hygiene  are  so  many  and  so  essen- 
tial that  in  the  great  movements  of  preventive  medicine  it 
is  the  layman  who,  with  some  general  guidance,  must  work 
out  the  salvation  that  will  make  for  the  best  hygiene  in  the 
future.  We  are  often  told  that  doctors  should  prevent  dis- 
ease instead  of  trying  to  patch  up  the  poor  wrecks  who  pre- 
sent examples  of  the  hopeless  results  of  long  years  of  hygienic 
failure.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  the  most  important 
work  in  this  line  can  be  done  by  the  doctor.  It  is  a  waste  of 
energy  for  him  to  attempt  it  in  most  cases.  Moreover,  the 
educated  layman  will  more  and  more  resent  the  attempt. 
I  think  it  ¥dll  not  be  long  before  it  will  be  held  as  presumptu- 
ous for  us  to  attempt  to  prescribe  by  general  rules  a  man's 
best  way  of  living,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  prescribe  his  wife, 
his  profession,  his  poUtical  or  religious  opinions.  Private 
judgment  and  unwillingness  to  submit  to  authority  will 
spread  to  this  sphere, —  nay,  have  already  spread  far  in  that 
direction  already. 

We  will  recur  for  a  moment  to  our  own  plans.  Our  belief 
is  (as  we  have  tried  to  indicate)  that  the  hygiene  of  the  future 
will  be  not  a  series  of  commands,  **Thus  do,  or  thou  shalt  die," 
but  a  map  showing  a  number  of  practicable  roads,  each  pre- 
ferred and  found  satisfactory  by  a  group  of  persons  of  a  cer- 
tain build,  a  certain  ideal  of  life,  a  certain  inherited  and  ac- 
quired set  of  the  tissues.  **0n  or  near  some  of  these  roads," 
we  shall  say,  *'you  will  probably  travel.  Look  them  over  as 
you  do  in  choosing  a  profession,  a  house,  or  a  town  to  settle 
in.     Find  out  which  suits  you  best,  then  follow  it."  ' 

Now  our  ambition  is  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  this 
map,  to  find  out  by  the  collection  of  an  enormous  body  of 
statistics  of  healthy  people  what  workable  sets  of  habits  now 
exist  in  regard  to  food,  water,  exercise,  sleep,  work,  recrea- 
tion, and  the  rest.  Such  a  map  of  passable  roads  will  not  bind 
the  individual  to  walk  on  any  one  of  them,  but,  if  he  wishes 
to  roam  in  the  fields  or  ditches,  he  will  at  least  be  conscious 
of  what  he  is  doing,  and  where  the  ordinary  roads  are  if  he 
cares  to  return. 

To  collect  the  body  of  statistics  on  which  such  a  map  could 
be  based  will  need  the  co-operation  of  many  intelligent  persons 
all  over  this  coimtry,  and  later  we  shall  be  asking  members  of 
the  profession  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  task. 


3.  CREMATION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

BY  JAMES  R.  CHAD  WICK,  M.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  CREMATION  SOCIETY. 

Cremation  was  widely  prevalent  among  the  ancients,  al- 
though inhumation  was  the  original  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  dead.  The  bodies  were  in  the  earliest  ages  buried  in  the 
habitations  of  the  living.  As  far  back  as  history  goes,  we 
find  that  the  Romans  had  no  special  places  for  interment 
of  the  dead.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Cicero 
tells  us  that  the  legislation  of  Solon  interdicted  burial  within 
the  walls  of  Athens.  Plato  urged  that  the  cemeteries  should 
be  in  the  fields.  In  spite  of  such  legislation  the  desire  was 
to  have  the  dead  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  where  they  be- 
came tutelary  deities,  so  that  recourse  was  had  to  cremation 
and  a  preservation  of  the  ashes  on  the  domestic  altar.  This 
custom,  when  carried  out  within  the  cities,  gave  rise  to  fre- 
quent conflagrations,  so  that  laws  were  passed  forbidding 
either  inhumation  or  burning  of  the  dead  within  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  difficulty  of  transporting  the  body  of  a  person 
who  had  died  away  from  his  coimtry  contributed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  incineration.  Homer  describes  the  frightful  car- 
nage in  the  Trojan  War  which  necessitated  a  resort  to  the 
f imeral  p)nre  to  disinfect  the  field  of  battle  and  to  remove  the 
dead  bodies  from  the  depredations  of  wild  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey,  when  they  could  not  be  buried  promptly.  The  fear 
of  contagion  and  the  profanation  of  the  dead  made  legitimate 
this  change  from  the  accustomed  practice.  In  time  of  war 
there  was  also  the  profanation  by  the  enemy  or  by  robbers  of 
the  bodies  of  those  slain,  which  contributed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  cremation.  Sylla,  after  having  committed  the  most 
sacrilegious  profanation  on  the  body  of  Marius,  ordered  that 
his  own  body  be  burned,  that  he  might  escape  a  like  posthu- 
mous vengeance.  From  this  event  dates  the  use  of  crema- 
tion among  Roman  patricians.  There  was  also  a  belief  that 
fire,  besides  piuifying  the  earthly  body,  detached  the  soul 
more  rapidly  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  and  at  the  same  time 
purified  it. 
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Among  the  Jews  cremation  was  never  adopted,  as  inhu- 
mation has  always  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty.  Yet  in  the 
Year  Book  of  the  Central  Conference  of  the  American  Rabbis 
(1892-93)  I  find  a  report  made  by  B.  Felsenthal  to  the  Rev. 
Isaac  S.  Moses,  chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Cremation 
from  a  Jewish  Standpoint,  which  concludes  with  this  para- 
graph: **Be  it  Resolved,  That,  in  case  we  should  be  invited  to 
officiate  as  ministers  of  religion  at  the  cremation  of  a  departed 
co-religionist,  we  ought  not  to  refuse  on  the  plea  that  crema- 
tion be  an ti -Jewish  or  irrehgious.'* 

In  the  East  cremation  has  always  been  in  vogue,  probably 
having  had  its  origin  in  Hindustan,  where  it  was  regarded 
as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the  Sun,  the  god  of  light  and  heat, 
to  the  end  that  the  soul  purified  by  fire  might  penetrate  to 
the  luminous  regions  of  the  stars.  Superstition  was  here 
the  controlling  motive. 

I  might  adduce  facts  regarding  nearly  all  the  early  races  of 
India  and  Africa,  showing  their  adoption  of  cremation  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  their  apparent  motive  being 
religious;  but  imderlying  this  sentiment  there  was,  as  usually 
happens,  a  practical  reason,  in  this  instance  hygienic. 

In  recent  times  the  cremation  of  the  remains  of  the  poet 
Shelley  and  his  friend  Williams  is  familiar  to  all.  Their 
bodies,  washed  ashore  after  the  foundering  of  their  vessel, 
were  buried  upon  the  shore  of  Viareggio,  covered  with  strong 
Hme,  in  accordance  with  existing  sanitary  regulations.  On 
Aug.  15,  1822,  Trelawney,  B)rron,  and  Hunt  exhumed  the 
bodies  from  their  temporary  graves,  and,  having  collected 
spars  and  planks  cast  upon  the  shore  from  wrecks,  besides  the 
fallen  and  decaying  timber  in  a  stimted  pine  forest  close  at  hand, 
as  fuel,  they  erected  the  iron  furnace  previously  procured 
from  Leghorn.  The  ftmeral  p)nre  having  been  prepared,  the 
fire  was  applied,  frankincense  and  salt  were  thrown  into  the 
fire,  and  a  flask  of  wine  and  oil  poured  over  the  bodies.  When 
the  funeral  pyre  burnt  low,  the  fmnace  was  tmcovered,  and 
nothing  remained  but  dark-colored  ashes  with  fragments  of 
the  larger  bones.  After  the  fiunace  had  been  cooled  by  im- 
mersion in  the  sea,  the  human  ashes  were  gathered  and  placed 
in  a  small  oak  box. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  impels  me  to  pass  at  once  to  the 
subject  of 
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Modern  Cremation, 

which  is  a  further  development  of  the  same  ideas  which 
in  1823  led  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  in  this  commmiity  to  advocate 
the  estabhshment  of  extra-mural  cemeteries,  in  order,  as  he 
expressed  it  in  his  closing  sentence,  to  give  "security  to  the 
living  with  respect  and  repose  to  the  dead/'  His  action  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  in 
1830,  the  first  of  our  rural  cemeteries.  This  movement  be- 
came general  throughout  the  dvihzed  world,  so  that  very 
few  interments  now  take  place  within  the  confines  of  cities. 
This  measiu-e  might  meet  the  requirements  of  modem  sani- 
tation, were  it  not  that  cities  will  spread  and  enclose  within 
their  limits  the  cemeteries  that  but  yesterday  were  rural. 

We  cremationists,  therefore,  beUeve  that  civilized  nations, 
which  have  the  welfare  of  the  populace  at  heart,  must  go  a 
step  further,  and  reduce  by  fire  the  dead  body  to  innocuous- 
ness  before  it  is  deposited  in  its  final  resting-place. 

As  to  rehgious  scruples,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that,  as 
Christianity  triumphed  over  Paganism  in  Europe,  burning,  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  gave  place  to  burial;  and  for 
centuries  that  custom  has  been  imiversal  throughout  Christen- 
dom. But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  either 
enjoining  burial  or  forbidding  cremation,  and  the  preference 
for  the  former  custom  among  the  early  Christians  is  easily 
intelHgible  on  grounds  quite  independent  of,  and  apart  from, 
religious  conviction.  Burial  could  be  conducted  in  secret, 
burning  could  not;  and,  in  their  long  struggle  with  persecu- 
tion, the  early  Christians  must  have  found  that  secrecy  was 
necessary  to  avoid  molestation  in  the  performance  of  those 
rehgious  rites  which  every  creed  associates  with  the  disposal 
of  the  dead.  Doubtless,  too,  they  were  influenced  by  the 
example  of  the  Jewish  people,  among  whom  their  reUgion 
had  had  its  birth,  and  by  veneration  for  a  practice  which  had 
been  hallowed  in  the  person  of  its  Divine  Foimder.  On 
the  other  hand,  cremation,  as  practised  by  their  pagan  con- 
temporaries, would  as  certainly  be  identified  with  Pagan  rites, 
which  would  render  it  an  abomination  in  their  eyes;  and  in 
the  darker  ages  the  visible  destruction  of  the  body  by  fire 
might  easily  come  to  be  considered  as  placing  a  barrier  in 
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the  way  of  that  resurrection  of  the  body  which  is  a  fundamen- 
tal article  of  the  Christian  creed.  But  it  is  now  universally 
known  that,  so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  processes  of  decomposition  and  combustion  are  iden- 
tical. Except  possibly  among  the  Jews  there  is  no  religious 
dogma  among  civilized  races  which  opposes  this  disposition  of 
oiu-  dead. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  forbids  the  faithful  to  practise 
cremation,  but  the  pope  does  not  allege,  as  a  groimd  for  his 
interdiction,  that  cremation  contravenes  any  of  the  doctrines 
or  dogmas  of  the  Church.  The  letter  of  July  27,  1892,  ema- 
nating from  the  ** Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,"  with,  I 
assume,  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  forbids  cremation  without 
giving  any  reasons.  It  is,  however,  justifiable  to  infer  from 
its  context  that  the  reasons  for  this  action  are  largely  social 
and  political,  partly  because  cremation  is  in  France  and  some 
other  coimtries  of  Europe  a  tenet  of  Freemasonry,  between 
which  organization  and  the  papacy  there  has  always  been  a 
feud. 

That  I  may  do  no  injustice  in  this  matter,  I  have  obtained 
from  one  high  in  authority  in  this  city  a  precise  statement  of 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church: — 

(i)  The  Chiu-ch  is  opposed  to  cremation. 

(2)  If  a  dying  person  declares  his  resolve  to  have  his  body 
cremated,  priests  will  not  give  him  the  sacraments  or  bury 
him  with  Catholic  rites. 

(3)  But,  if  the  body  is  to  be  cremated  against  the  will  of 
the  deceased,  the  body  may  be  brought  to  the  chtu-ch  for  mass 
and  blessing,  or  blessed  at  the  house  (where  the  deceased  died), 
and  after  the  cremation  the  ashes  (without  any  reUgious  ser- 
vice) may  be  deposited  in  consecrated  ground. 

The  priest,  however,  may  not  accompany  the  body  to 
the  crematory  for  any  rites,  nor  even  for  social  or  civil  reasons. 

Lest  there  be  the  least  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  devout 
Episcopalian  as  to  the  attitude  of  that  Church,  I  would  merely 
adduce  the  fact  that  the  late  Phillips  Brooks,  when  bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  was  one  of  the  first  to  subscribe  to  stock  of 
he  Massachusetts  Cremation  Society,  and  became  one  of  its 
vice-presidents,  and  that  the  present  bishop,  WiUiam  Lawrence, 
is  a  vice-president  of  our  society. 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  the  religious  scruples  which  might 
influence  some  people  against  our  propaganda,  I  turn  to  the 
chief  considerations  which  have  weight  in  favor  of  our  inno- 
vation upon  the  familiar  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 

The  subject  may  be  approached  from  three  points  of  view: — 

(i)  The  economic,  which  is  not  so  unimportant  as  might  at 
first  appear.  The  cost  of  burial  by  the  usual  method  is  lavish. 
The  shroud,  the  coflSn,  the  labor  of  digging  a  grave,  essential 
now  in  all  burials,  the  funeral  carriages,  the  vaults  or  lots  in 
cemeteries,  are  a  heavy  tax  upon  siu-viving  relatives. 

If  transportation  of  the  body  on  the  railroad  is  needed, 
the  rate  is  the  same  as  for  a  Hving  individual :  that  of  the  ashes 
after  incineration  is  practically  insignificant.  At  Forest  Hills 
we  cremate  the  body  in  the  coffin,  and  recommend  a  coffin  that 
costs  but  twenty-five  dollars.  We  have  bodies  brought  to  us 
in  coffins  that  cost  but  five  dollars. 

The  chief  economic  waste  is  involved  in  the  necessity  of 
devoting  large  tracts  of  valuable  land  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
larger  cities  to  purposes  of  btuial,  and  the  extravagant,  often 
ostentatious,  and  generally  hideous  monuments  erected  over 
the  graves.  The  dty  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  a  flagrant  instance, 
wherein  two  thousand  acres  of  land  are  occupied  by  ceme- 
teries. 

(2)  From  the  hygienic  standpoint  I  am  not  prepared  to 
claim  all  that  writers  on  this  subject  advance.  Bear  in  mind 
that  all  that  has  lived  must  die,  and  that  all  that  is  dead  must 
be  disintegrated,  dissolved,  or  gasified,  the  elements  which 
are  the  substratum  of  life  must  enter  into  new  cycles  of  life. 
If  things  were  otherwise,  the  matter  of  organized  beings  would 
encumber  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  law  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  life  would  be  compromised  by  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  its  materials.  One  grand  phenomenon  presides  over  this 
vast  work, — the  phenomenon  of  fermentation,  of  putrefaction, 
of  slow  combustion. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  the 
noisome  emanation  from  a  vault  in  which  bodies  are  decay- 
ing upon  the  health  of  the  worshippers  in  the  chapel  above  it. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  baleful  influence  of  a  ceme- 
tery located  in  a  densely  populated  area  upon  the  health  of 
the  surrounding  people,   either  through  the  atmosphere,  or. 
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if  they  are  dependent  upon  wells  for  their  water  supply,  through 
contamination  of  the  water. 

When  cemeteries  are  located  so  remotely  from  oiu*  cities 
that  the  latter  will  never  grow  to  include  the  burying-groimds, 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  considerable  harm  to  the 
health  of  the  adjacent  peoples.  This,  imfortunately,  has  not 
often  been  the  case  hitherto. 

You  will  observe  that,  while  recognizing  that  the  effluvia 
emanating  from  decomposing  bodies  in  a  graveyard  may 
produce  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  general  health  of  those 
exposed  to  them,  I  have  not  asserted  that  any  specific  disease 
is  likely  to  be  produced. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  zymotic  diseases,  such  as 
yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  etc.,  the  evidence  that  there  is  any  dissemination  of 
epidemics  or  of  individual  cases  from  bodies  in  burying-groimds 
is  inconclusive.  When  bacteriology  was  young,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  bacteria  as  the  cause  of  such  diseases  was  imrecognized, 
the  public,  and  even  scientific  men,  had  no  means  of  gauging 
the  assertion  that  one  or  another  epidemic  had  originated  from 
a  cemetery.  But  to-day  the  presence  of  microbes,  the  action 
of  the  microbes,  and  their  capacity  for  dissemination  are  fairly 
well  understood.  For  instance,  the  pathogenic  germs,  by 
which  term  I  mean  the  germs  that  will  produce  in  a  living 
being  any  of  the  contagious  diseases,  are  known  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  germs  of  decomposition.  How  soon  these 
bacteria  of  the  various  contagious  diseases  succumb  to  their 
enemies,  the  bacteria  of  decomposition,  is  not  positively  known ; 
but  data  tend  to  indicate  that  in  most  cases  it  is  a  matter  of 
only  a  few  weeks.  '*  Decay,  the  return  of  the  body  to  its 
final  elements,  is  not  a  simple  chemical  process,  but  a  very 
compUcated  one,  induced  for  the  most  part  by  the  action  of 
various  bacteria  upon  organized  tissues,  converting  them 
into  mid-products.  The  nitrification  of  the  organic  products 
is  also  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria.  When  a  body  is  buried 
under  six  feet  of  earth,  oxygen  is  practically  excluded,  so  tha^ 
the  process  of  decomposition  is  retarded  because  the  bacteria 
have  an  inadequate  supply  of  oxygen  for  their  development. 
For  this  reason  more  of  the  poisonous  mid-products  of  decom- 
position are  allowed  to  form,  hence  the  body  becomes  a  source 
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of  danger  to  the  living  by  those  soluble  products  of  decompo- 
sition designated  by  the  general  name  of  ptomaines."  These 
ptomaines  would  be  a  source  of  ill-health  if  they  could  reach 
their  victims;  but,  being  within  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
within  a  coffin  and  perhaps  a  brick  vault,  and  buried  under 
six  to  eight  feet  of  earth,  they  have  httle  chance  of  escaping 
and  disseminating  their  virus.  Even  if  they  were  able  to 
invade  a  living  body,  they  would  not  produce  the  specific 
disease  of  which  the  deceased  died. 

I  have  read  many  accounts  of  the  spread  of  contagions 
from  graveyards  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  find  myself 
sceptical  as  to  the  alleged  source  of  the  infection.  Until  bac- 
teriologists are  able  to  demonstrate  a  causa}  relationship 
between  a  cemetery  in  which  infected  bodies  have  been  buried 
and  an  epidemic  in  the  surrounding  population,  I  can  only 
withhold  my  judgment. 

(3)  The  sentimental  aspect  of  the  question  seems  to  me 
entitled  to  most  weight. 

The  problem  presented  to  us,  uncompHcated  by  tradition 
and  religious  beliefs,  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  soul,  the  vital 
principle,  the  ego,  or  whatever  your  special  philosophy  calls  it, 
has  departed  from  its  tenement  of  clay,  and  we  have  simply 
to  see  that  the  discarded  flesh  may  be  broken  up  into  its  diverse 
chemical  elements  without  injury  to  the  hving.  There  is 
nothing  sacred  or  sacramental  in  burial  apart  from  what  man's 
ingenuity  has  invented.  The  grave  is  but  a  clumsy  contriv- 
ance to  save  the  feehngs  of  the  survivors  by  putting  out  of 
sight  a  grievous  spectacle.  **Is  there  any  more  wisdom  or 
philosophy,  filial  piety  or  humanity,  pubUc  or  private  utility 
or  religion,  in  enclosing  in  iron,  stone,  or  lead  a  putrescent 
human  body,  as  if  forever  there  to  remain  imchanged, 
than  in  treating  a  similar  and  equal  mass  of  any  other  ani- 
mal matter  in  the  same  way  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  counter- 
act the  course  of  nature,  as  though  we  were  wiser  than  its 
author?"* 

We  constantly  hear  people  alluding  in  terms  of  gratification 
to  the  ** green  sward  that  covers  the  graves  of  theit  ancestors," 
not  knowing  of,  or  refusing  to  believe  in,  the  reeking  mass  of 
corruption  which  lies  below.  The  truth  about  this  subject 
must  be  disseminated,  with  a  reahzation  of  which  will  come 

•  Jacob  Bigclow,  M.D. 
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a  determination  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  persons  to  guide 
their  sentiments  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

Cremation  offers  a  happy  solution  of  a  subject  which,  under 
any  circunjistances,  is  gruesome  and  often  heart-rending. 

What  do  we  cremationists  offer  as  a  substitute  for  this  re- 
volting condition  ?  We  offer  to  reduce  the  dead  human  body 
to  its  constituent  chemical  elements  in  as  many  minutes  as 
burial  takes  years,  simply  by  a  process  of  rapid  combustion 
with  no  attendant  horrors,  with  no  peril  to  the  living,  and  at 
a  minimum  of  cost.  The  body  passes  upon  a  catafalque  from 
the  chapel,  where  the  funeral  service  has  been  held,  is  gentiy 
slid  into  a  retort.  The  doors  are  closed,  a  swirl  of  flame,  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  three  sprays  of  petroleum,  en- 
velops the  body  in  its  coflSn,  and  in  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours 
there  remain  but  four  to  five  pounds  of  white  ash.  There 
is  no  smoke,  no  odor,  no  unpleasant  attendant  circumstances. 

There  is  a  hope  in  the  hearts  of  most  people  that,  when  they 
lay  the  bodies  of  their  dear  friends  in  the  earth,  they  are  safe 
from  disturbance.  Without  taking  into  account  the  body- 
snatching  and  the  theft  of  bodies  for  pecuniary  purposes,  as 
in  the  case  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  let  me  cite  several  instances  of 
unwitting  desecration  which  have  occurred  recently  in  this 
city  and  in  New  York. 

The  new  building  of  the  Union  Club-house,  at  7  Park  Street^ 
covers  in  part  an  old  stable  abutting  on  the  Granary  Biuying- 
ground.  Under  this  stable  three  old  tombs  were  imcovered, 
of  which  two  were  empty,  but  one  contained  a  score  or  so  of 
wooden  coffins.  There  was  no  clew  to  the  identity  of  the  owners 
of  these  tombs  or  of  those  interred  in  them.  In  the  rear  of  the 
site  of  the  buildings  Nos.  12  and  14  Beacon  Street,  which  were 
built  upon  by  the  American  Congregational  Association,  were 
fourteen  tombs,  which  had  to  be  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  cellars  of  the  projected  building.  In  excavating  the  sub- 
way under  Tremont  Street  in  Boston,  one  night  the  work- 
men invaded  the  King's  Chapel  Burial-ground,  and  discovered 
a  whole  colony  of  departed  fathers,  but  hastily  closed  up  the 
pit. 

In  the  Boston  Journal  of  Sept.  27,  1897,  is  a  letter  from 
Clinton,  Mass.,  describing  the  agitation  among  the  parishioners 
of  St.  John's   (Catholic)  Church  on  the  announcement  that 
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St.  John's  Cemetery  would  be  taken  by  the  State  for  the 
Metropohtan  Water-works.  This  cemetery  was  laid  out 
in  1847,  and  contained  fom*  thousand  to  fom*  thousand  five 
hundred  bodies,  which  were  removed,  together  with  the  tomb- 
stones, to  a  new  cemetery. 

In  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries,  situated  in  the 
Twelfth  Ward,  known  as  God's  Acre,  was  removed  to  make 
way  for  new  streets.  Beneath  the  mounds  scattered  through 
this  cemetery  reposed  the  remains  of  many  who  took  part  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Revolution. 

Laborers  at  work  excavating  the  lot  on  the  north-east 
comer  of  Read  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  unearthed 
three  perfect  skeletons  and  fifteen  skulls. 

The  old  Union  Cemetery  in  Brooklyn  was  sold  for  busi- 
ness lots;  and  Contractor  Farrell  was  employed  to  remove  the 
bodies,  amounting  to  about  30,000,  and  re-inter  them  in  the 
Cedar  Grove  Cemetery. 

From  Tcrwn  TopicSy  a  journal  in  which  we  do  not  expect  to 
find  such  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  I  take  the 
following    paragraph. — 

Recent  revelations  in  regard  to  New  York  chiu-chyards 
constitute  a  new  argument  in  favor  of  cremation.  Some- 
body tried  to  break  open  a  tomb  in  St.  Paul's  yard,  and  then 
the  fact  was  developed  that  nobody  knew  whose  tomb  it  was, 
as  the  church  records  do  not  give  the  locations  of  the  differ- 
ent graves.  Simultaneously,  a  corporation  notice  was  issued 
to  the  effect  that  old  St.  John's  Graveyard,  on  Hudson  Street, 
was  to  be  turned  into  a  public  park;  and  it  was  significantly 
added  that  "the  remains  will  not  be  disturbed,  but  the  tomb- 
stones will  be  buried,"  thus  making  an  identification  of  the 
separate  graves  impossible.  Washington  Square  is  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  burial-place,  long  since  forgotten.  Former 
generations  of  New  York  went  to  much  expense  and  trouble 
to  provide  their  dead  with  vaults  and  tombs,  according  to 
their  station  in  life,  each  inscribed  with  names  and  dates; 
but  these  few  years  have  blotted  out  the  records,  and  reduced 
the  buried  thousands  to  an  indistinguishable  mass  of  refuse. 
Cremation  is  more  decent,  more  reverent,  and  more  individual. 
When  you  have  in  an  urn  the  ashes  of  a  dead  relative  or  friend, 
you  may  be  reasonably  certain  whose  ashes  are  in  the  urn, 
and  may  preserve  the  precious  receptacle  among  the  family 
treasm-es,  with  little  risk  that  it  will  become  mixed  up  with 
the   urns   of  total   strangers.     All   the  concomitants   of  old 
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churchyard  buriak  are  horrible.  I  have  seen  things  in  a  fam- 
ily vault  that  sicken  me  to  recall,  but,  so  long  as  people  insist 
upon  burials,  there  is  no  security  that  the  new,  picturesque 
cemetery  of  the  present  time  may  not  be  the  old,  neglected, 
desecrated  graveyard  of  the  next  generation.  Cremation 
is  not  only  more  healthful  for  the  survivors,  it  is  a  better  means 
of  assuring  the  identity  of  the  dead. 

Such  instances  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Under  the  impulse  of  one  or  all  of  these  considerations, 
men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  refinement  have  banded 
themselves  together  in  all  civilized  countries  to  build  crema- 
tories and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  this  reform. 
In  the  past  thirty  years  twenty-seven  crematories  have  been 
erected  in  Italy,  eight  in  Germany,  nine  in  England,  two  in 
Sweden,  two  in  France,  four  in  Switzerland,  one  in  Denmark, 
one  in  Argentina,  and  one  in  Australia. 

In  this  coimtry  the  earliest  disposals  of  the  body  by  burning 
of  which  I  can  find  record  were  those  of  a  negro  named  Jack 
and  a  negress  named  Maria,  who  in  1681  were  executed  in 
Roxbtuy  for  arson,  after  which  their  bodies  were  taken  down 
and  burned. 

In  1775  Mark  and  Phillis,  two  colored  slaves  of  Captain 
John  Codman,  poisoned  their  master  in  Cambridge  with  arsenic. 
On  September  18  Phillis  was  condemned  to  be  burned  to 
death,  Mark  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck.  The  process  of  burn- 
ing Phillis  is  described  as  follows: — 

One  end  of  a  cord  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  thence  car- 
ried round  the  neck  of  the  woman.  It  was  pulled  tightly  the 
moment  the  torch  was  applied,  and  the  strain  continued  until 
life  was  extinct,  which  in  such  cases  generally  happened 
before  the  condemned  had  suffered  much  from  the  intensity 
of  the  flames,  unless  the  cord  was  sooner  burnt  asunder. 

The  first  crematory  was  erected  by  Dr.  F.  Julius  Lemoyne 
in  the  village  of  Washington,  Pa.,  in  1876,  primarily  for  the 
incineration  of  his  own  body,  but  he  permitted  its  use  by  others 
to  such  an  extent  that  thirty-eight  bodies  were  there  reduced 
to  ashes  in  the  following  eight  years.  This  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead  met  with  such  favor  throughout  the  land 
that  there  are  now  twenty-five  crematories  in  operation,  cover- 
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ing  every  section  of  the  country  from  California  to  Massachu* 
setts.  In  these  crematories  the  number  of  incinerations  has 
increased  steadily,  so  that  in  the  year  1903  they  numbered 

2,915- 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  I  am  able  to  give  you  a  detailed  statement  of  these 
operations. 
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Among  that  remarkable  people,  the  Japanese,  cremation 
has  long  been  practised, — originally  in  the  open  air,  for  many 
years  in  buildings  erected  for  the  pm-pose.  In  the  dty  of 
Tokio  in  1898  (I  have  no  later  information)  there  were  seven 
crematories,  that  of  Nippori  had  thirty-two  furnaces.  In 
1888  34  per  cent,  of  the  dead,  or  11,000  bodies,  were  cremated; 
in  1898,  40  per  cent.,  or  15,000  bodies. 

The  Disposal  of  the  Ashes. 

I  am  constantly  asked,  *  'What  do  people  do  with  the  ashes  ?" 
I  will  close  by  giving  oiu*  experience  at  the  crematory  at  Forest 
Hills.  The  ashes  generally  weigh  fom*  to  five  pounds.  In 
about  200  cases  out  of  2,500  bodies  cremated  in  the  past 
eleven  years,  we  have  been  told  *'to  scatter  the  ashes  to  the 
winds,"  which  we  do  in  the  pine  grove  surrounding  our  build- 
ing. 

In  375  cases  the  ashes  have  been  left  in  oiu*  care  in  suitable 
urns  or  vases  until  such  time  as  we  have  means  to  build  a 
columbarium  with  niches  for  their  permanent  care.  In  the 
remaining  2,000  cases  the  ashes  have  been  taken  away  by  the 
relatives,  and  we  have  lost  track  of  them.  We  know  that 
in  many  instances  they  have  been  buried  in  the  family  lot 
in  some  cemetery. 

We  are  now  building  beneath  oiu*  chapel  a  columbarium, 
one  section  of  which  will  be  finished  within  two  months. 

Landani,  in  his  ** Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,"  tells  us  that 
inhumation  seems  to  have  been  more  common  than  cremation 
in  prehistoric  Rome,  but  that  inhumation  was  abandoned 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  to  be  resumed 
only  toward  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
The  acceptance  of  cremation  brought  as  a  consequence  the 
institution  of  ustrina,  the  sacred  enclosures  in  which  pyres 
were  built  to  convert  the  corpses  into  ashes.  The  columbaria 
owe  their  existence  to  the  same  cause.  These  latter  were  a 
spedalty  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  being  found  nowhere 
else.  They  begin  to  appear  about  twenty  years  after  Christ. 
No  cleaner,  healthier,  or  more  respectable  substitute  for  the 
old  ptUioli  could  have  been  contrived  by  Augustus.  Any 
one,  no  matter  how  low  in  sodal  position,  could  secm-e  a  decent 
place  of  rest  for  a  paltry  sum  of  money. 
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There  were  three  classes  of  columbaria:  first,  those  built 
by  one  man  or  one  family,  either  for  their  own  personal  use 
or  for  their  servants  and  freedmen ;  second,  those  built  by  one 
or  more  individuals  for  speculation,  in  which  any  one  could 
secure  a  place ;  third,  those  built  by  a  company  for  the  personal 
use  of  shareholders  and  contributors. 

I  am  able  to  show  you  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  cinerary 
lUTis,  said  to  date  from  200  to  300  B.C.  Beside  it  stand 
samples  of  the  urns  made  for  us  by  the  Dedham  Pottery  Com- 
pany and  the  Grueby  Faience  Company  of  South  Boston. 

The  Japanese  have  exceeded  us  in  simplifying  the  problem 
of  preserving  the  symbols  of  the  dead.  When  a  cremation  is 
completed,  they  seek  in  the  ashes  tmtil  they  find  a  small  peb- 
ble, which  they  pick  out,  put  into  a  small  glass  globe,  and, 
enclosing  that  in  a  shrine,  preserve  it  among  their  family  treas- 
ures. I  have  three  of  these  shrines  to  show  you.  On  what 
they  base  their  beliefs  it  is  hard  to  understand.  I  have  had 
one  of  these  pebbles  analyzed.  It  proved  to  consist  chiefly 
of  silica,  like  the  pebbles  on  our.  beaches,  and  could  not  be, 
in  any  way,  a  product  of  the  burning  of  a  body.  Moreover, 
we  can  find  no  similar  pebbles  in  our  retorts  after  a  cremation. 

In  conclusion  let  me  read  to  you  how  the  poet  Calli- 
machus,  in  Eleusis,  near  Alexandria,  was  affected,  B.C.  260-240, 
by  hearing  that  his  old  friend,  the  poet  Heracleitus,  had  died 
and  been  cremated. 

Epitaph  on  Hbraci<eitus. 

They  told  me,  Heracleitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead; 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears  to  shed. 
I  wept  as  I  remembered  how  often  you  and  I 
Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the  sky. 

And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 
A  handful  of  gray  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest. 
Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales,  awake; 
For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  these  he  caimot  take. 
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DISCUSSION  BY  RICHARD  W.  HALB,   TREASURER  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
CREMATION  SOCIETY. 

After  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Chadwick  has  covered  the  ground,  the  best 
addition  which  I  can  make  is  to  speak  on  the  points  which  have  come 
directly  under  my  observation  both  as  a  lawyer  interested  in  the  cause  of 
cremation  and  as  the  executive  head,  managing  and  in  charge  of  the  Cre- 
matory of  the  Massachusetts  Cremation  Society. 

The  law  has  no  illusions  upon  the  subject  of  the  permanence  of  the 
human  body  after  death.  The  graveyards  in  the  city  of  London  have 
existed  too  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  they  alone  serve  as  a  conclusive 
proof  to  the  contrary.  And  so  at  common  law  it  is  established  that  the 
right  of  the  individual  is  to  occupy  with  his  body  a  place  in  the  church- 
yard for  so  long  as  is  necessary  for  his  remains  to  go  through  the  process 
of  /combustion  and  rettun  to  dust.  So  clearly  is  this  law  established 
that,  when  an  enterprising  Englishman  desired  to  have  his  wife  buried  in 
an  iron  coffin  sealed  so  as  to  protect  her  remains,  the  English  Ecclesiastical 
Court  passed  upon  the  question,  and  decided  that  she  had  no  right  to 
anything  more  than  burial  und^r  the  ordinary  circumstances  and  the 
ordinary  expostu^  to  decay.  The  British  king  who  answered  an  invader 
by  offering  to  share  with  him  the  land  of  England  and  to  give  him  for  his 
part  six  feet  by  thre  ,eoverstated  the  law,  for  even  the  right  to  occupy  a 
particular  portion  of  the  ground  is  not  assured  to  the  individual  at  the 
common  law. 

Under  these  circumstances,  cremation,  which  is  merely  a  swifter  form 
of  combustion,  has  presented  no  difficulties  to  the  law.  The  only  legis- 
lation which  has  been  necessary  is  that  designed  to  protect  the  improve- 
ment against  its  use  as  a  means  of  concealing  death  by  violence  or  by  poison. 
The  Massachusetts  statute  provides  for  this  well.  The  responsibility  is 
not  cast  upon  the  Cremation  Society,  but  upon  a  State  official.  The  med- 
ical examiner,  who  is  the  Massachusetts  improvement  upon  the  ancient 
coroner,  and  is  charged  with  all  questions  of  law  in  the  criminal  courts 
which  require  the  services  of  men  with  medical  skill,  is  also  charged 
by  the  cremation  statute  with  the  examination  of  the  body  of  any  dead 
person  whom  it  is  proposed  to  cremate.  He  makes  his  certificate  that  he 
has  viewed  the  body,  and  that,  in  his  opinion  farther  examination  into  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  deceased  person  is  unnecessary;  and  upon  that 
certificate  we  rely.  In  the  years  during  which  we  have  operated  no  breath 
of  suspicion  has  suggested  that  any  wrong  use  was  made  of  cremation; 
and  our  practice  compares  favorably  with  the  utter  freedom  from  respon- 
sibility which  enables  any  undertaker  in  the  coimtry  to  remove  the  evi- 
dence of  poison  in  the  apparent  course  of  his  duty. 

So  much  for  the  law.  The  practical  side  as  it  has  presented  itself  in 
our  experience  at  Forest  Hills  is  chiefly  interesting  because  of  two  features* 
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The  first  is  the  circumstance  that  after  cremation  there  is  no  necessary 
permanence  and  no  obstructing  presence  to  be  cared  for.  The  second, 
which  is  in  a  way  the  consequence  of  the  first,  is  that  cremation  offers  a 
much  greater  flexibiUty  in  dealing  with  the  modem  conditions  after  death. 
Many  people  who  come  to  us  for  cremation  leave  instruction  that  the  ashes 
may  be  scattered ;  and,  where  that  is  done  reverently  and  carefully,  as  we 
do  it,  no  farther  responsibility  exists  upon  the  living.  That  seems  to  me  by 
far  the  best  thing  which  cremation  has  brought,  for  I  ardently  desire  that 
my  remains  may  not  encumber  the  earth  after  me  or  interfere  in  any  way, 
large  or  small,  with  its  occupation  by  the  hving,  and  I  think  that  many 
others  ardently  desire  the  same  result  for  themselves.  But  it  is  no  neces- 
sary feature  of  cremation.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  new  process,  as  we  see  it  in  practice,  is  its  flexibility.  Consider 
the  awful  drctunstances  of  death  in  a  foreign  country.  Consider  how,  in 
such  case,  modem  sanitary  regulations  make  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  those  who  prefer  to  have  their  family  gathered  together  in 
one  cemetery  lot  at  home,  with  all  the  associations  which  that  permits, 
and  then  note  how  cremation  makes  it  possible  to  preserve  and  maintain 
this  sentiment.  After  cremation,  for  instance  in  Italy,  no  diflSculty  exists; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  ashes  of  the  dead  cannot  be  brought  across  the 
water  and  to  New  England  and  to  the  particular  coimtry  cemetery  where 
they  can  lie  with  the  remains  of  others  of  the  family,  and  be  cared  for  by 
the  living  in  a  lot  which  represents  to  the  latter  the  place  of  rest  for  the 
bodies  of  all  those  who  have  gone  before.  Or  for  those  who  are  not  tied 
to  any  cemetery  lot  we  are  now  building  a  columbarium  at  Forest  Hills, 
where  it  is  possible  to  secure  space  for  the  permanent  deposit  of  a  suitable 
urn  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Some  niches  in  this  columbarium 
correspond  to  the  family  tomb,  and  will  enable  a  large  number  of  urns  to 
be  placed  together  in  one  spot. 

On  the  whole,  then,  cremation  brings  the  great  improvement  that  the 
remains  of  the  dead  do  not  encumber  the  earth  or  interfere  with  the  living; 
and  this  improvement  is  of  the  best  kind,  because  it  does  not  uproot  any 
conservative  tradition  or  interfere  with  any  modem  practice.  It  gives 
flexibility  without  necessary  innovation,  and  it  enables  us  to  adapt  in- 
telligently the  disposal  of  the  dead  to  the  modem  conditions  of  such  a 
country  as  the  United  States, 


4.    THE  HISTORY  AND  RESULTS  OF  FOOD  LEGISLA- 
TION  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY   DR.  CHARLES  HARRINGTON,  OF  BOSTON. 

[Read  Friday  morning,  May  12.]  " 

Prior  to  the  year  1882,  the  laws  relating  to  the  inspection 
and  sale  of  foods  in  Massachusetts  included  one  concerning 
milk  and  one  concerning  vinegar  (both  of  which  were  very 
imperfectly  enforced),  and  a  number  of  special  laws  of  no 
practical  importance,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
were  not  enforced  at  all.  The  legislature  of  the  year  men- 
tioned enacted  a  general  law  entitled  '*An  Act  Relating  to 
the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs,*'  which,  after  setting 
forth  what  should  be  held  to  constitute  adulteration,  and  de- 
fining the  terms  *'food"  and  **drug,"  provided  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity  should  appoint  inspect- 
ors and  analysts;  should  make  all  necessary  investigations 
and  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  food  and  drug  supply;  should 
make  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  collection  and  ex- 
amination of  samples;  and  should  estabhsh  standards  not 
specifically  provided.  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  the  sum  of  $3,000  was  appropriated.  The  law  was  ap- 
proved on  May  28,  and  went  into  effect  three  months  later; 
whereupon  the  Board  appointed  an  analyst  of  foods  and  an 
analyst  of  drugs,  who  were  directed  to  collect  and  examine 
samples,  with  such  assistance  as  they  might  require,  the  ap- 
propriation being  not  large  enough  to  permit  the  employment 
of  regular  inspectors. 

The  investigations  made  in  the  two  fields  showed  that  the 
market  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  law  relating  to  the  inspection  and  sale  of  milk 
had  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  the  milk  supply  was 
found  to  be  especially  poor,  adulteration  being  almost  uni- 
versally practised  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  So  great  was 
this  evil  that  in  the  following  year,  1883,  the  legislatiu-e 
amended  the  Act  by  increasing  the  appropriation  to  $5,000, 
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with  the  proviso  that  two-fifths  of  the  whole  should  be  ex- 
pended in  enforcing  the  milk  law.  Accordingly,  two  addi- 
tional analysts  were  appointed,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  look 
after  this  part  of  the  work.  The  first  report  of  the  analyst 
for  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  showed  that  no  less  than 
77.45  per  cent,  of  all  samples  examined  failed  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  statute.  In  Boston  the  percentage  of 
adulterated  samples  was  86.78;  in  East  Boston  it  was  80;  in 
South  Boston  it  was  93.75;  in  Charlestown  it  was  92.86;  in 
Cambridge,  83.33. 

At  that  time,  and  long  prior  thereto,  the  local  inspectors  did 
little  more  than  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  law  that  they 
should  keep  an  office  and  issue  licenses.  In  most  of  the  cities 
the  duty  of  serving  as  inspector  devolved  upon  the  city  mar- 
shal or  other  salaried  official,  who  received  therefor  no  extra 
compensation,  or,  at  most,  a  trifling  sum,  Uke  $25. 
-^  Owing  to  the  conditions  found  by  the  several  analysts  to 
•exist  in  their  different  fields,  the  legislature  of  1884  made  fur- 
ther amendments  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  increased  the  appropriation  to  $10,000,  whereof 
not  less  than  $6,000  should  be  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  relating  to  milk  and  milk  products.  This  enabled 
the  Board  to  appoint  regular  inspectors,  who,  by  law,  were 
clothed  with  all  the  authority  given  to  local  inspectors.  At 
the  same  time,  the  city  of  Boston  set  her  sister  municipalities 
an  example  by  appointing  to  the  office  of  milk  inspector  a 
trained  chemist,  and  giving  him  proper  quarters  wherein  to 
maintain  a  laboratory.  No  provision  was  made,  however, 
for  an  assistant  chemist  or  for  regular  paid  collectors;  but  in 
the  following  year  a  generous  appropriation  was  made,  and 
since  that  time,  both  as  an  independent  department  and  after 
being  merged  into  the  Department  of  Health,  the  office  has 
had  as  a  staff  an  inspector,  a  chemist,  a  clerk,  and  never  less 
than  three  collectors  of  samples,  and  latterly,  also,  a  bacteri- 
ologist. From  time  to  time  other  cities  and  a  number  of 
towns  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  equipping  proper  laboratories, 
and  of  having  the  office  conducted  not  as  a  sinecure,  but  to 
serve  a  real  purpose. 

The  general  law  relating  to  food  and  drugs  was  not  materi- 
ally amended  between  1884  and  1901 ;  but  in  the  latter  year  it 
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was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  section  prohibiting  the 
lise  of  certain  preservatives,  unless  their  presence  and  per- 
centage are  clearly  set  forth  on  the  label  in  letters  of  a  certain 
size,  and  by  further  legislation  regulating  the  manner  in  which 
so-called  compounds  shall  be  labelled  so  that  the  piu"chaser 
may  know  their  percentage  composition.  The  amendment 
relative  to  the  use  of  preservatives  settled  a  much-vexed 
question ;  for,  while  the  law  prohibited  the  sale  of  foods  con- 
taining ingredients  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  consumer, 
authorities  are  by  no  means  in  agreement  as  to  whether  cer- 
tain of  the  substances  employed  as  preservatives  exert  an  in- 
jurious influence  on  the  system.  The  amendment  waives  the 
question,  and  leaves  it  to  the  consumer  to  decide  whether  he 
cares  to  assume  the  risk;  but  the  vendor  must  acquaint  him  of 
the  fact  that  the  product  is  chemically  preserved. 

The  sum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  has  had  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  general  law 
since  its  re-establishment  as  a  separate  board  in  1886,  has 
been  increased  from  time  to  time  to  $12,500,  which  is  its 
present  annual  appropriation  for  this  branch  of  its  work. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  inspection  and  sale  of  milk,  butter, 
and  oleomargarine  have  been  amended  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  demonstrated  a  need  of  change.  The  standard  re- 
quirement as  to  total  solids  of  milk  has  been  lowered  from  13 
to  12  per  cent,  for  the  time  from  April  i  to  September  30;  a 
standard  for  milk  fat  has  been  established  in  order  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  cream  and  admixture  of  condensed  skimmed 
milk  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  percentage  of  total  solids; 
and  the  penalty  for  a  first  offence  of  possession  or  sale  of  milk 
not  of  standard  quaUty  has  been  reduced.  But  the  penalty 
for  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk  not  properly  marked  or  of 
milk  containing  added  foreign  matter  has  been  allowed  to 
stand. 

In  consequence  of  fraudulent  practices  in  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine, the  law  relating  thereto  has  been  amended  a  num- 
ber of  times,  beginning  in  1885;  and  at  the  present  time,  on 
account  of  national  and  State  legislation,  but  little  of  that 
product  is  to  be  found  on  the  market,  and  that  in  an  uncol- 
ored  form.  The  most  stringent  laws  relating  to  oleomargarine 
were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1891,  which  also  established 
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the  Dairy  Bureau,  with  co-ordinate  power  (in  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  relating  to  milk,  milk  products,  and  oleomargarine) 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health.  These  laws  were  contested 
even  to  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United  States,  which  handed 
down  a  decision  favorable  to  the  State,  and  estabhshed  their 
constitutionality.  Later,  the  legislature  directed  its  attention 
to  the  substance  known  as  "renovated"  or  ** process"  butter, 
and  enacted  a  law,  still  in  force,  providing  for  its  proper 
marking,  so  that  it  may  not  be  sold  as  ordinary  butter. 

Returning  now  to  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
the  administration  of  the  general  law:  as  has  been  said,  the 
conditions  found  when  the  investigation  was  begim  were  not 
creditable.  The  market  was  flooded  with  adulterated  goods, 
largely  from  neighboring  States,  and  the  milk  supply  was  ap- 
parently hopelessly  bad.  The  work  was  at  first  one  of  in- 
vestigation and  warning.  Dealers  whose  goods  were  found 
to  be  impure  were  served  with  notices  caUing  the  facts  to 
their  attention,  and  warning  them  of  the  danger  of  prosecu- 
tion. No  cases  were  brought  into  court  until  the  closing 
month  of  1883.  In  1884,  forty-eight  cases  were  brought, 
mainly  for  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk,  and  these  had,  of 
course,  much  influence.  Later,  as  the  work  progressed,  stricter 
measiu-es  were  adopted.  The  system  of  warning  retailers  had 
its  effect  upon  wholesalers,  and  soon  many  brands  of  adul- 
terated goods  were  driven  from  the  market;  but  many  re- 
mained. From  the  beginning  until  the  present  time,  the  ob- 
ject has  been  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  public  with  jus- 
tice to  all  concerned. 

Dming  the  first  eight  years  of  the  law,  the  analysis  of  samples 
was  conducted  by  the  analysts  of  the  Board  in  their  own  lab- 
oratories; but  in  the  year  1891,  most  of  the  work  was  placed 
in  charge  of  one  chemist  in  a  small  laboratory  established  by 
the  Board  in  an  office  building,  where  it  was  conducted  imtil 
the  present  laboratory  in  the  State  House  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  1895,  since  which  time  all  but  a  small  part  of  the 
work  (which  is  done  in  the  western  part  of  the  State)  has 
been  performed  by  two  chemists,  supphed  with  samples  by 
three  inspectors,  who  visit  all  parts  of  the  State  and  conduct 
all  proceedings  in  the  lower  courts.  By  a  rule  of  the  Board, 
the  supervision  of  the  work  is  delegated  to  the  secretary,  who 
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directs  the  inspectors  where  samples  shall  be  collected  and 
what  prosecutions  shall  be  made. 

The  records  of  the  office  show  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  work  about  90,000  samples  of  milk,  about  60,000  samples 
of  foods  other  than  milk,  and  about  15,000  samples  of  drugs 
have  been  examined,  or  about  165,000  samples  in  all.  Up 
to  Sept.  30,  1904,  an  average  of  90  cases  per  year,  or  about 
1,800  cases  in  all,  were  prosecuted  in  the  courts,  all  but  a  few 
of  which  resulted  in  conviction,  and  more  than  $42,000  were 
paid  in  fines.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
law  regarding  the  use  of  preservatives  has  been  enforced  with 
reasonable  strictness,  after  a  proper  period  of  warning;  and 
a  large  number  of  convictions  have  been  secured. 

The  main  object  of  the  work,  however,  is  neither  prosecu- 
tion nor  persecution,  but  the  protection  of  the  public ;  and  the 
main  result  is  a  food  supply  which  has  undergone  vast  im- 
provement, and  the  saving  to  the  consumer  of  very  many 
times  the  sum  expended  in  bringing  this  condition  about. 

[Dr.  Harrington  is  now  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  has  been  connected  with  this  important  part  of 
the  Board's  work  for  more  than  twenty  years.] 


5.     DANGERS  TO  THE  HEALTH  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN- 
INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

BY  DR.  L.    M.  PALMER,  A   MEDICAL  EXAMINER. 
[Read  Friday  morning,  May  12.] 

In  the  year  1904  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a. 
resolve  directing  its  State  Board  of  Health  **to  investigate- 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  factories,  workshops,  and  other 
places  of  employment  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
with  respect  to  all  conditions  which  may  endanger  the  life  and 
limbs  or  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed 
therein.'*  I  had  the  pleastu-e  and  the  honor  to  do  a  part  of 
that  important  work,  and  it  is  to  some  of  the  results  or  find- 
ings of  that  investigation  that  I  have  been  invited  to  call  your 
attention  to-day.  We  are  hoping  and  expecting  that  the  work 
already  done  has  been  only  preliminary  to  a  larger  work  along 
the  same  lines  in  the  near  future,  for  the  conditions  found  show 
very  emphatically  the  need  of  a  greater  and  stricter  super- 
vision of  health  conditions  under  which  the  great  body  of  our 
people  spend  at  least  one-third  of  their  lives. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  **an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."  In  the  light  of  present-day  thought  and 
science,  and  especially  as  regards  health  and  health  conditions, 
this  saying  should  be  revised  so  as  to  read,  **A  grain  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  ton  of  cure.*'  In  fact,  to  speak  paradoxi- 
cally, the  only  real  ctu*e  of  disease  is  to  prevent  it,  like  the 
familiar  story  of  the  school -boy  who  said  in  his  composition 
that  pins  had  saved  a  great  many  lives  **by  not  swallowing 
them."  Contrary  to  the  general  conception,  it  is  Natiu-e  that 
cures,  and  the  physician's  work  is  to  clear  the  way,  and  give 
Nature  a  fair  chance.  The  gifted  Beecher  once  foolishly  said 
that  there  grew  within  sight  of  every  man's  grave  some  herb- 
which,  if  rightly  tmderstood  and  applied,  might  have  saved 
his  life. 

Blind  faith  in  the  atoning  efficacy  of  some  medicine  to  re- 
move the  penalty  of  some  physical  sin  works  great  mischief 
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in  the  care  the  ordinary  workingman  takes  of  himself.  He 
thinks  he  can  disregard  the  ordinary  rules  of  health  and  yet 
have  or  regain  health  by  taking  something.  The  patent  medi- 
cine curse  fosters  this  delusion  by  promising  to  cure  from  the 
same  bottle  every  disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  from  cancer  ta 
catarrh;  and,  unfortunately,  the  people  beUeve  it  and  take 
the  vile  stuff,  thus  making  the  doctors  ten  tiipes  the  business 
they  would  otherwise  have. 

Having  this  point  of  view,  the  average  person  becomes  in- 
different or  careless  to  the  dangers  which  may  surround  him 
in  the  workshop  or  in  his  home.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact,, 
however,  that  enough  are  awakening  to  their  danger  to  de- 
mand, through  organized  efforts,  better  laws  from  the  govern- 
ment for  their  safety  and  betterment.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  problem  is  the  employer.  With  the  present  tendency  ta 
the  formation  of  trusts  and  large  corporations  the  result  is 
for  less  and  less  of  that  much-to-be-desired  personal  contact 
and  relation  between  the  employer  and  employee.  The  stock- 
holders look  to  the  directors  for  dividends  only.  The  directors 
demand  of  the  superintendents  and  foremen  the  earning  of 
those  dividends,  and  the  foreman's  business  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  workmen  dehver  the  goods  that  earn  the  dividends. 
From  force  of  circumstances  he  must  be  more  concerned  with 
results  than  with  means.  The  workmen,  therefore,  become 
the  means  to  an  end. 

It  is  not  necessarily  because  those  in  authority  are  not  kind 
and  humane  or  considerate  that  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  not  sanitary  or  healthful,  but  because  their  health- 
fulness  is  a  secondary  consideration  and  has  not  been  called 
to  their  attention.  Many  a  time  did  some  member  of  a  firm 
say  to  me,  **I  did  not  know,  doctor,  that  such  conditions  as 
these  existed, '*  or,  **I  never  saw  this  before,  and  I  will  see  to 
it  that  it  is  made  better." 

Between  the  carelessness  and  the  filthy  habits  of  laborers 
and  the  indifference  of  those  in  authority  and  the  lack  of  a 
proper  supervision,  our  industries  are  not  what  they  ought  to 
be  as  regards  health  conditions,  or  what  they  can  be  with 
mutual  advantage  to  the  employer  and  the  employee.  If  it 
is  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  farmer  and  the  teamster 
to  have  his  dumb  animals  well  fed  and  well  housed,  certainly 
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it  must  be  equally  advantageous  to  have  the  average  workman 
equally  well  cared  for. 

My  work  as  sanitary  inspector  took  me  into  a  hundred  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, where  I  saw  the  conditions  under  which  approxi- 
mately seventy  thousand  people  worked  and  spent  one-third 
of  their  time.  My  inspection  was  given  to  those  employments 
that  vital  statistics  show  to  give  the  greatest  percentages  of 
death,  and  are  also  shown  by  the  records  of  other  coimtries, 
more  advanced  than  we  are  in  sanitary  science  and  laws,  to 
*'be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein." 
The  principal  causative  elements  of  danger  sought  for  were 
dust,  either  vegetable,  mineral,  or  metallic;  diseases,  such  as 
anthrax,  small-pox,  and  other  infectious  diseases;  and  particu- 
lar heed  was  given  to  questions  of  ventilation  and  sanitation. 

The  manufactories  indicated  and  inspected  were  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  mills,  paper  mills,  factories  where  were  made 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  axes,  shovels,  and  metal  tools,  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  watches,  wire  and  nails,  white  lead,  lead 
pipes,  traps  and  solder,  paper  tags  and  boxes,  electrical  sup- 
plies, celluloid  and  bone  goods  (such  as  combs),  crockery  and 
glazing,  cigars,  confectionery,  cocoa  and  chocolates,  jewelry, 
curled  hair,  **crackers'*  and  fancy  biscuits;  also  tanneries, 
quarries,  and  stone-cutting  works,  optical  works,  file-cutting, 
cotton  machinery  and  machine  shops,  straw  shops,  laimdries. 
etc.  Other  industries  will  suggest  themselves  to  you  as 
needing  inspection.  This  is  doubtless  true,  and  they  were  not 
inspected  in  this  present  investigation  simply  from  lack  of 
time.  We  were,  on  the  whole,  courteously  and  kindly  received 
(this  showing  a  commendable  interest  in  our  work  and  object). 
Those  who  were  proud  of  their  factories,  and  trying,  to  do  the 
right  thing,  so  far  as  they  knew,  were  always  glad  to  welcome 
us,  and  frequently  said  if  they  were  not  right  they  wanted  to 
know  in  what  respect,  that  they  might  make  it  right.  Those 
liaving  factories  that  needed  inspection  were  not  glad  to  see 
us. 

A  visit  to  the  Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis  at  Rutland, 
Mass.,  and  a  study  of  their  statistics  gave  some  clews  of  evi- 
dence. I  have  questioned  how  much  of  the  details  of  these 
dangerous  trades  which  I  have  inspected  might  interest  or  in- 
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Struct  you,  and  have  decided  that  you  would  care  more  for 
results  and  general  principles  than  for  details. 

The  occupations  that  produce  a  great  volume  of  dust  are 
detrimental  to  health  because  they  produce  irritation  in  the 
respiratory  system,  and  thus  predispose  the  workman  to  the 
diseases  common  to  that  system, — of  the  lungs,  bronchial  tubes, 
nose,  and  throat.  The  mineral  and  metallic  dusts  are  far 
more  harmful  and  dangerous  than  the  so-called  vegetable 
dust.  For  instance,  the  stone-cutters  and  polishers,  who  have 
to  breathe  freely  the  fine  stone  dust,  regard  consumption  as 
the  stone-cutters*  disease.  A  recent  report  of  the  National 
Stone-cutters'  Union  showed  that  out  of  96  deaths,  among 
those  on  the  beneficiary  Ust,  45  died  from  consumption  in  one 
year.  I  was  also  told  that  statistics  show  that  the  average 
age  among  stone-cutters  is  forty-five  years.  The  danger  to 
those  who  inhale  dust  arising  from  the  grinding  of  metal  tools 
gives  also  what  the  workmen  call  **grinders'  consumption." 
A  skilful  physician,  who  had  had  thirty  years  of  experience 
among  these  workmen,  told  me  that  four  or  five  years  was 
the  limit  which  these  men  could  work  at  grinding  without 
injury  to  their  health;  and  in  his  experience  he  had  seen  five 
different  nationaUties  try  the  work,  each  to  do  less  than  the 
one  before.  The  lungs  in  these  fatal  cases  become  hardened 
and  filled  with  grit.  The  dust  in  the  sorting-rooms  of  paper 
mills  is  excessive,  and  it  seemed  to  me  needless;  yet  I  did  not 
learn  that  it  was  particularly  unhealthful,  while  the  laborers 
themselves  were  amused  at  the  thought,  and  offered  their  own 
experience  and  appearance  as  good  proof  of  the  opposite. 

Contrary  to  the  general  feeling,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  danger  of  small-pox  from  the  handling  of  domestic 
or  foreign  rags.  The  danger  to  workmen  in  cotton  mills  is 
not  so  much  from  the  vegetable  cotton  dust  as  from  the  high 
temperature  and  great  humidity.  In  the  cool  October  weather 
I  frequently  found  rooms  having  a  temperature  of  from  80^- 
90°  F.  with  a  humidity  of  75^,  fiunishing  the  best  kind  of 
medium  for  the  culture  of  the  germs  of  tuberctilosis.  Experi- 
ence seems  to  show  that  the  Greek  workmen  are  the  most  sus- 
ceptible to  this  danger.  The  heat  and  moisture  are  necessary 
for  good  work  in  this  industry.  There  are  two  other  dangers, 
however,  that  I  saw  in  cotton  mfUs  that  should  be  mentioned, 
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and  can  be  avoided:  first,  the  holding  of  bobbins  in  the 
mouth,  when  changing  them  upon  the  machines;  second, 
the  threading  of  shuttles  by  sucking  the  thread  through  with 
the  mouth.  Any  infectious  disease  lurking  in  the  mouth  of 
one  person  may,  under  favorable  conditions,  be  communicated 
to  the  next  one  in  these  two  ways. 

The  danger  to  those  who  work  upon  or  with  lead  is  naturally 
from  lead  poisoning.  This  is  taken  into  the  system  either 
from  dust  inhaled,  as  in  the  mixing-rooms  of  rubber  factories 
or  in  the  drying-rooms  and  ovens  of  lead  factories,  or  it  is 
taken  in  through  the  mouth  from  soiled  hands.  There  is  the 
same  danger  to  painters  and  printers.  These  dangers  are 
being  eUminated  by  careful  manufacturers,  and  often  against 
unwilling  workmen.  Cleanliness,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  key 
to  health. 

Another  occupation  dangerous  to  workmen,  and  with,  per- 
haps, danger  in  the  product,  is  cigar-making.  If  the  great 
army  of  smokers  could  see  how  the  cigar  which  they  roll  as 
a  sweet  morsel  in  their  mouths  is  made,  they  would  do  one  of 
two  things,  either  smoke  less  or  not  at  all,  or  insist  on  their 
being  better  made.  I  found  in  this  industry  two  nasty  Cus- 
toms: first,  the  biting  off  of  the  end  of  the  cigar  and  the  wet- 
ting of  the  fingers  with  saHva  from  the  mouth  to  aid  in  finish- 
ing up  the  end  of  the  dgar  neatly;  second,  after  the  loose 
pieces  of  tobacco  upon  the  floor  have  been  spit  upon  and 
walked  upon  all  day,  with  shoes  covered  with  dirt  from  the 
street  and  filth  from  the  water-closets,  they  are  swept  up  at 
night  and  sold  again  to  be  used  as  filHng  for  cheaper  cigars. 
Nicotine  alone  is  bad  enough,  but  nicotine  plus  is  too  bad. 

Another  danger  to  the  workmen  in  this  industry  is  from 
overcrowding.  I  foimd  the  men  seated  in  serried  columns, 
literally  elbow  to  elbow  and  back  to  back.  In  one  room,  loo 
feet  by  80,  were  125  women;  in  a  second  room,  100  by  80, 
were  150  men;  in  a  third  room,  100 by  80,  were  175  men;  and  in 
a  fourth,  100  by  46,  were  145  men.  These  rooms  had  no  ven- 
tilation except  from  the  windows,  and  those  were  generally 
closed,  though  the  day  was  mild.  The  air  in  these  rooms  was 
perfectly  horrible.  I  found  upon  the  walls  of  these  work- 
rooms the  notices  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, approved  by  the  trade-unions.     Too  many,   I  fear. 
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thought  that  with  the  posting  and  subscribing  to  the  rules 
their  duty  was  done. 

The  industries  thus  far  called  to  your  attention  are  only 
some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  dangerous  occupa- 
tions that  I  inspected.  There  are  others  I  might  dte  to  you, 
did  interest  warrant  it,  and  other  industries  that  ought  to  be, 
but  were  not  inspected  in  this  State,  simply  from  lack  of  op- 
portunity. There  are  conditions,  dangerous  along  general 
lines,  that  can  be  found  in  practically  all  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. I  refer  to  overcrowding,  lack  of  ventilation, 
lack  of  good  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  danger  of  con- 
tracting tuberculosis  from  promiscuous  spitting  upon  the 
floors  and  hallways  in  factories  and  work-rooms. 

The  trinity  of  good  health  is  bright  sunshine,  fresh  air,  and 
pure  water, — all  free  gifts  of  God,  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  In 
Massachusetts  we  require  that  our  school-houses  and  public 
halls  shall  be  ventilated,  yet  out  of  one  hundred  places  I  in- 
spected only  one  was  ventilated  for  the  sake  of  pure  air  alone. 
The  ventilation,  when  there  was  any,  was  from  the  windows, 
which  is  better  than  none,  it  is  true,  but  not  what  it  can  and 
should  be.  Many  rooms  were  ventilated  indirectly  for  other 
purposes. 

Another  common  danger  is  from  the  water-closets,  etc.  As 
a  nde  they  are  within  and  a  part  of  the  work-room,  often  are 
dark,  damp,  dirty,  and  not  ventilated,  and  sometimes  can  be 
smelled  as  far  as  a  cheese  stall  in  a  German  market.  Because 
of  interference  by  insurance  companies  these  toilet-rooms  are 
sometimes  only  sheathed  up  six  or  eight  feet,  and  open  at  the 
top.  If  the  health  conditions  in  pubUc  buildings  could  be  as 
rigidly  inspected  and  restricted  as  the  dollars  and  cents  con- 
ditions are,  when  regulated  by  the  insurance  companies,  the 
State  could  save  tenfold  this  cost. 

Another  danger,  generally  ridiculed  through  ignorance,  is 
the  nasty  habit  of  spitting.  If  it  were  simply  nasty,  it  might 
be  endured;  but,  when  dangerous  to  public  health,  it  ought 
to  be  restricted.  The  whole  world  was  shocked  when  at  Mar- 
tinique, in  1902,  were  destroyed  30,000  people  in  a  day,  yet  the 
United  States  offers  up  every  year  100,000  victims  to  what 
Holmes  has  so  aptly  called  *'the  great  white  plague,"  and 
the  whole  world  is  losing  two  every  minute  from  the  same 
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cause.  Some  ingenious  mathematician  has  estimated  that 
every  tubercular  person  expectorates  7,000,000,000  germs 
every  day.  I  don't  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  for  I  never  coimted 
them.  My  twenty-five  years  of  experience  and  knowledge  as 
a  busy  doctor  has  convinced  me  positively  that  consumption 
is  a  dangerous,  infectious,  commimicable,  and  preventable  dis- 
ease, and  that  our  safety  is  in  educating  the  public  from  their 
lethargy  to  their  danger.  When  the  great  educator,  the  daily 
paper,  will  open  its  eyes  to  our  greatest  danger,  instead  of 
using  the  scare-head  Unes  for  spotted  fever,  which  is  not  a 
pubhc  menace,  we  may  hope  for  a  proper  public  realization  of 
the  danger  from  promiscuous  spitting  in  pubhc  places,  and  see 
it  stopped.  If  the  State  has  the  disposition  and  the  power  to 
care  for  its  people  when  made  sick,  it  certainly  is  reasonable 
to  say  that  it  has  the  equal  right  to  do  those  things  which  will 
prevent  sickness,  even  though  it  encroaches  upon  that  bug- 
bear of  personal  hberty. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  formed  from  personal  interviews,  that 
the  great  majority  of  our  manufacturers  will  welcome  any 
legislation  that  will  help  improve  the  health  conditions  of  their 
operatives.  To  make  any  health  laws  eflfective,  the  local 
health  officers  of  each  municipaUty  should  be  chosen  for  their 
efficiency,  and  receive  a  recompense  commensurate  with  the 
value  and  natiu'e  of  their  service  instead  of  the  beggarly  pit- 
tance or  free  service  now  given  so  generously  to  an  tmappre- 
ciative  pubUc.  With  changing  conditions  in  manufacture  has 
come  a  change  in  the  type  of  the  worker,  and  with  the  change 
a  danger  from  the  lower  class  of  workers.  In  one  mill  I  saw 
notices  posted  on  the  walls  in  six  diflferent  languages,  showing 
the  diversity  of  nationalities  in  the  present  immigration. 

I  wish  to  close  my  paper  by  referring  to  the  brighter  human- 
itarian side  of  industrial  conditions.  In  spite  of  the  strikes 
and  the  labor  wars,  I  saw  a  growing  tendency  to  do  those  things 
that  elevate  and  benefit  the  working-people.  The  hand- 
toilers  are  banding  themselves  together  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. The  brain-toilers,  the  employers,  beautify  the  grotmds 
about  their  factories.  They  furnish  hospital  room,  with  a 
few  necessary  things  for  accidents  and  sudden  sickness,  a 
lunch  coimter  or  restaurant  with  hot  food  and  drink  for  those 
who  cannot  or  do  not  go  home  for  the  noon  hour,  or  they  fur- 
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nish  a  reading-room  or  recreation-room  for  the  spare  hours  or 
evenings,  and  the  best  part  of  it  all  is,  they  all  say  that  **it 
pays.*' 

Let  me  close  with  a  bright  pictiu-e  of  an  ideal  condition  that 
really  exists  within  this  city  to-day, — ^in  a  very  large  modem 
seven-story,  brick,  up-to-date  factory,  employing  3,000  hands, 
owned  and  operated  by  a  man  who  worked  his  way  up  from 
the  bench  by  his  own  grit  and  force  of  character.  Knowing 
from  experience  the  side  of  the  workman,  he  has  installed 
within  his  plant  a  system  of  profit-sharing,  based  on  the  grade 
of  work  done,  a  sick  and  death  benefit  insiu'ance,  one  of  the 
finest  gymnasiums,  with  bath-rooms  for  a  large  class  at  a  time, 
and  a  paid  instructor,  a  hospital  room,  a  large  restaurant  with 
food  at  cost,  a  library,  a  reading-room,  a  small  dancing-hall 
with  a  piano  for  the  girls,  and  a  billiard,  bowling,  and  card 
room  for  the  boys.    And  he  says,  **It  pays." 


6.  RESEARCH  INTO  THE  CAUSES.  AND  ANTECE- 
DENTS OF  DISEASE:  ITS  IMPORTANCE  TO  SO- 
CIETY. 

BY  THEOBALD  SMITH,  A.M.,  M.D.,  GEORGE  FABYAN  PROFESSOR 
OF  COMPARATIVE   PATHOLOGY,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

[Read  Friday  morning,  May  12,  1905.] 

Medical  science,  or  the  study  of  disease,  is  but  a  part  of -the 
science  of  life,  or  biology.  If  we  possessed  an  insight  into  the 
entire  scheme  of  life  upon  the  globe,  and  if  equipped  with  this 
knowledge  we  could  take  our  position  a  little  beyond  our 
earth  and  watch,  year  in,  year  out,  with  microscope  or  tele- 
scope the  hving  things,  we  should  probably  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  disease  was  but  an  episode  in  life,  an  eddy  in  its 
current,  or  perhaps  a  normal,  even  necessary,  manifestation 
of  life's  unceasing  movements.  When  we  come  down  from 
aloft  and  mingle  with  the  human  current,  disease  assumes  a 
more  portentous  outhne.  It  is  an  ever-present  reality,  and 
the  annals  of  history  and  Uterature  are  pathetic  records  of 
its  influence  upon  the  mind  of  man.  So  our  opinion  of  disease 
will  change  as  we  successively  view  it  as  a  factor  in  the  entire 
life  of  the  globe,  in  the  life  of  the  community,  and  in  that  of 
the  individual. 

Medical  science  may  approach  the  study  of  disease  from  one 
of  these  standpoints.  Disease  may  be  investigated  from  the 
purely  biological  standpoint  as  a  disturbed  equilibrium  of  life, 
following  change  of  environment.  It  may  be  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  society,  with  an  eye  to  the  poUtical  economy 
of  health  and  vigor  of  body ;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  studied  with 
reference  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  afflicted  individual. 
These  spheres  of  work  are  not  mutually  exclusive:  they  de- 
pend on  each  other,  but  they  emphasize  widely  different  phases 
in  the  problem. 

The  different  views  which  we  may  take  of  disease  as  a 
factor  in  the  hfe  of  the  world  need  perhaps  some  illustration 
to    make   them   intelligible.      Nature   in   its  various   realms 
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and  subdivisions  may  be  considered  as  governed  by  a  great 
multitude  of  contending  forces  in  unstable  equilibrium. 
When  this  equilibrium  is  temporarily  disturbed,  something 
goes  wrong  with  the  individuals  composing  such  realms.  The 
difficulty  becomes  adjusted  when  the  equilibrium  has  been  re- 
stored. The  gradual  evolution  of  mankind  into  a  higher  social 
organism  has  been  accompanied  by  continual  disturbances  of 
equilibrium  both  in  external  nature  and  in  man  himself. 
Among  the  former  we  may  cite  as  famiUar  illustrations  the 
deforestation  of  the  land,  the  gathering  of  human  beings  into 
cities,  and  the  resulting  smoke,  dust,  and  noise-nuisances 
which  are  all  creations  of  man  himself;  and,  lastly,  the  wide 
dissemination  of  disease-germs  by  the  movements  of  human 
beings  and  the  transportation  of  animals  and  of  the  products 
of  the  soil.  Disturbance  in  the  physiological  organization  of 
individual  man  has  likewise  been  noted.  Premature  decay 
of  teeth  and  loss  of  hair,  loss  of  muscular  power,  of  physical 
endurance,  steriUty,  and  many  other  abnormalities  are  fa- 
miliar to  all.  It  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  progress,  so  called. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  conflict  of  interests 
between  the  individual  and  the  overshadowing  society  of  which 
he  forms  a  very  small  part.  This  conflict  is  particularly  well 
brought  out  in  the  study  of  disease  or  the  pathology  of  our 
physical  existence.  It  has  its  coimterpart  in  the  study  of 
diseases  of  the  moral  life,  or  social  pathology,  likewise  a  result 
of  social  organization. 

The  true  function  of  medical  science  is  to  study  these  dis- 
tiu'bances  of  equilibrium  between  man  and  his  environment, 
to  anticipate  them,  and  to  suggest  those  compensatory  move- 
ments which  will  counterbalance  the  temporary  ill  effects  of 
social  movements.  This  ideal  conception  of  the  functions  of 
medical  science  is  far  from  being  realized  to-day,  partly  be- 
cause medical  science  itself  is  still  in  its  infancy,  partly  because 
men  still  cling  to  the  older  notions  of  disease  current  centuries 
ago.  The  popular  conception  appears  to  be  that  the  physi- 
cian in  some  mysterious  manner,  by  the  appUcation  of  drugs, 
may  drive  out  disease.  Disease  is  personified  into  an  entity, 
and  its  elimination  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  doctor.  But 
even  the  educated  man  makes  unnattu^l  demands  upon  the 
healing  art.     Many  are  looking  expectantly  for  the  discovery 
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of  an  elixir  of  life,  which  will  make  the  old  young  and  keep  the 
young  from  growing  old.  Many  think  that,  if  only  enough 
money  can  be  applied  to  research,  medicine  may  come  to  con- 
trol natural  laws  and  save  us  from  the  consequences  of  trans- 
gression. All  that  research  can  do,  however,  is  to  analyze 
more  profoimdly  and  teach  more  thoroughly  the  nattu-al  laws 
which  govern  disease,  and  the  necessity  for  submitting  to 
them. 

Mingled  with  this  mediaeval  conception  of  medicine,  and 
often  obsciu'ed  by  it,  is  another  which  gained  great  momentum 
dining  the  latter  half  of  the  century  just  passed.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  simple  query,  What  is  the  cause  of  this  disease  ? 
and  is  slowly  but  surely  supplanting  the  query.  Is  there  any 
cure  for  this.*^  Indeed,  wonderful  cures  in  the  popular  sense 
will  be  discussed  with  the  same  interest  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  characterized  the  discussion  of  the 
miracles  of  the  gospel  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  the  disappearance  of  the  popular  conceptions  of  cure,  re- 
flected in  pages  on  pages  of  advertised  nostrums  and  miles  of 
bill-boards,  does  not  supplant  the  physician.  His  skill  will 
no  longer  depend  upon  the  mysterious  formulae  he  may  carry 
in  his  pockets,  but  upon  that  keen,  deUcate  touch  with  natiu-e 
and  the  adjustment  of  himdreds  of  details  which  will  put  the 
patient  in  the  most  sympathetic  relation  with  forces  acting 
on  him  from  within  as  well  as  from  without.  He  will  be  more 
needed  than  ever  in  the  growing  complexity  of  oiu*  environ- 
ment, and  his  skill  and  breadth  of  knowledge. must  be  pro- 
portionately greater. 

The  gradual  analysis  of  the  causation  of  disease  by  modem 
medical  science  is  the  fotmdation  of  that  other  branch  of  medi- 
cine which,  instead  of  deahng  with  the  individual  directly,  deals 
with  him  collectively  through  society  or  the  State.  As  causa- 
tion is  indissolubly  linked  to  the  idea  of  prevention,  so  State 
medicine  is  essentially  preventive  in  its  scope.  The  antithesis 
then  is  between  individual  and  social  medicine,  between  the 
conceptions  of  cure  and  prevention,  between  superstition  and 
science.  Lest  I  be  misimderstood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  illus- 
trate this  antithesis  in  some  detail. 

Man  is  forever  seeking  the  causes  of  things.  A  philosopher 
of  the  eighteenth  century  humorously  named  him  the  cause 
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animal  (Ursachenthier).  This  quest  for  causes  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  human  mind,  and  is  the  secret  of  its  physical  domi- 
nation of  the  world.  If  we  recall  any  important  event  of  our 
hfe  and  trace  it  back,  we  are  surprised  to  find  from  what 
slight  antecedents  or  causes  it  sprang.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
struct a  chain  of  sequences  for  any  event,  one  depending  on 
the  other,  Uke  a  row  of  blocks  of  the  child.  The  touch  of  a 
finger  sets  them  all  tumbling  over,  one  against  the  other.  This 
interdependence  of  comparatively  unimportant  causes  and 
great  consequences  has  been  immortaUzed  in  not  a  few  homely 
proverbs. 

Much  the  same  is  true  when  we  come  to  study  the  incidents 
of  disease.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  diseases  actually  in  prog- 
ress date  their  beginning  not  from  the  day  or  hour  of  ill  feel- 
ing, but  to  some  earlier  period,  In  the  infectious  diseases 
.the  beginning  dates  from  the  time  of  infection.  Dming  the 
period  of  incubation  the  microscopic  parasites  are  laying  their 
mines  whose  explosion  opens  the  actual  illness.  In  other 
grave  maladies,  especially  of  later  life,  the  beginnings  are  in- 
sidious, the  appearance  of  the  disease  often  a  crisis  or  an  ex- 
plosion in  a  long  concatenation  of  events.  It  is  in  the  dis- 
eases due  to  micro-organisms  that  come  from  without  that  the 
chain  of  sequences  is  often  easily  traced,  owing  to  the  great 
advances  made  by  medical  science  in  recent  years.  In  pur- 
suing the  chain  of  events  leading  to  disease,  medical  science 
reasoned  thus:  If  we  know  that  such  and  such  events,  ante- 
cedents, or  causes,  lead  to  such  maladies,  we  must  interfere 
with  these  antecedents:  we  must  break  the  chain.  But  the 
great  task  was  to  find  the  chain.  Its  Hnks  were  almost  wholly 
buried.  Only  here  and  there  was  one  accessible:  some  were 
too  strong  to  be  broken.  Gradually  medicine  unearthed  more 
links  that  could  be  broken,  and  to-day  the  infectious  diseases 
are  so  well  under  control  because  of  the  many  links  broken  by 
science.  A  single  block  taken  from  the  row  interferes  with 
the  child's  game.  So  it  does  in  the  dissemination  of  contagious 
diseases. 

We  might  use  another  simile.  The  phenomena  of  life  may 
be  compared  to  a  network  of  threads,  in  which  we  occupy 
the  points  of  intersection.  Entangled  in  these  meshes  which 
appear  to  grow  more  complex  each  year,  we  are  exposed  to 
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the  attack  of  disease  travelling  along  these  lines  from  many 
quarters.  Medical  science  endeavors  to  trace  these  intersect- 
ing lines  back  as  far  as  possible,  and  break  them  wherever  it 
finds  a  weak  spot.  If  we  were  endowed  with  the  sense  of 
telepathy,  we  would  hear  many  a  click  where  sanitary  science 
is  breaking  a  thread  that  was  carrying  disease  to  our  door. 

In  the  intricacy  of  modem  life,  prevention  is  likely  to  be 
imperfect.  The  State,  as  represented  by  its  legislature,  may 
refuse  to  pass  necessary  laws,  or  the  appointed  oflSdal  may, 
through  indifference,  execute  them  in  a  lax  way.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  finding  means  of  arresting  diseases  which  cannot 
be  absolutely  prevented.  For  this  purpose  medical  science  is 
pursuing  this  chain  of  events  into  the  body  of  the  patient  with 
the  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  a  malady  that  could  not  be  prevented.  Himdreds 
of  students  are  at  work  to-day  in  the  laboratories  of  Europe 
and  our  own  coimtry  endeavoring  to  discover  how  the  body 
gets  well,  what  the  chain  of  events  is  which  leads  to  recovery. 
If  this  can  be  analyzed  into  its  elements,  may  it  not  be  possible 
to  provide  the  physician  with  a  weapon  which  will  cut  the 
thread  and  stop  the  momentum  of  the  disease?  Medical  sci- 
ence has  been  successful  recently  in  providing  such  means  for 
one  dreaded  disease,  diphtheria. 

Even  in  the  ordinary  every-day  ailments  not  due  to  micro- 
organisms, the  doctrine  of  causation  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
most  successful  treatment.  Accepting  the  definition  that  dis- 
ease is  largely  due  to  disttu*bances  of  equilibrium  between 
ourselves  and  our  environment,  the  best  physician  tries  to 
find  out,  one  by  one,  the  distiu-bances  that  have  led  to  the 
diseased  condition.  These  are  removed  whenever  possible. 
He  does  not  ciu-e  the  abnormal  condition  due  to  them,  but  by 
removing  the  causes  he  affords  abused  natiu'e  the  opportu- 
nity to  act  normally,  or  even  assists  nattu*e  to  hurry  along  re- 
covery. There  is  a  remarkable  power  inherent  in  Hfe  to  re- 
establish a  normal  condition  when  the  pressure  has  been  re- 
moved. There  are  few  things  in  biology  so  wonderful  as  this. 
How  important  then  to  find  out  what  is  interfering  with  the 
proper  relation  between  us  and  our  environment. 

If  we  examine  this  conception  of  disease  as  a  series  of  se- 
quences or  causes  coming  to  us  from  without,  and  continuing 
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within  us  to  recovery  or  death,  we  find  embedded  in  it  an- 
other most  important  fact.  It  is  this, — that  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  stop  the  momentum  of  disease,  or,  if 
possible  to  stop  it,  it  requires  more  and  more  energy  to  do  so, 
the  nearer  it  approaches  us  from  without,  the  longer  we  wait 
after  it  has  attacked  us.  It  is  Uke  something  rolling  down  an 
inclined  plane,  or  Uke  the  Uttle  mass  of  snow  which  gathers 
into  an  avalanche  on  the  motmtain  slope.  It  is  much  easier 
to  check  the  entry  of  a  virus  into  our  body  than  to  stop  its 
momentum  when  once  there.  It  is  far  simpler  to  provide  a 
pure  water  supply  than  to  alleviate  the  misery  and  pain  and 
face  the  irretrievable  losses  of  an  epidemic.  For  many  of  the 
most  serious  diseases  we  can  check  the  dissemination  by  com- 
paratively simple  means;  but,  when  they  have  been  neglected, 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  rely  upon  the  healing 
power  of  natiu-e  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  physicians. 
We  can  prevent  infectious  diseases  if  we  will  really  and  ear- 
nestly set  to  work  to  do  so,  but  we  cannot  always  prevent  death 
in  those  once  infected. 

The  collective  dealing  with  the  causes  of  disease  whose  radi- 
ation in  many  directions  is  readily  prevented  when  once  those 
<:auses  have  been  recognized,  has  another  virtue  which  is 
worth  considering.  It  is  infinitely  cheaper  to  prevent  than 
to  treat  disease.  The  burden  entailed  upon  society  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  is  excessive.  It  involves  not  only  the  savings 
of  the  poor,  but  the  health  and  strength  and  often  the  life  of 
those  upon  whom  the  task  of  nursing  may  fall.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  burdens  due  to  the  machinery  of  public  medicine 
are  sUght,  and  borne  by  all  in  proportion  to  their  means.  It 
matters  not  how  promising  remedies  and  cures  may  be,  a  little 
examination  will  show  that  they  are  expensive,  and  that  the 
means  for  their  application  are  largely  provided  by  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  the  form  of  charity.  Only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  sufferers  can  be  reached  by  them, 
owing  to  insufficient  means  for  applying  a  costly  treatment. 
Individual  medicine  depends  really  upon  a  surplus  of  energy  in 
the  world.  When  in  the  distant  future  that  shall  have  been 
exhausted,  only  pubUc  medicine  will  survive. 

There  is  still  one  other  thought  hidden  in  this  conception 
of  dealing  with  the  sequences  leading  to  disease  as  near  their 
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ultimate  source  as  possible:  it  is  futurity.  We  interfere  with 
the  causes  leading  to  the  ills  of  to-morrow,  for  those  of  to-day 
we  must  endure.  The  physician  prepares  to-day  for  any  pos- 
sible relapse  which  may  threaten  his  patient  to-morrow  or 
next  week,  perhaps.  We  permit  ourselves  to  be  vaccinated 
to  acquire  a  resistance  that  may  not  come  into  play  at  all. 
The  physician  administers  antitoxin  for  a  sore  throat,  even 
though  he  is  not  yet  certain  that  it  is  diphtheria,  because  he 
thus  gains  a  precious  twenty-four  hours. 

The  apparent  antithesis  between  cure  and  prevention  with 
which  we  started  out  in  our  discourse  does  not  turn  out  to  be 
real.  The  same  methods  are  pursued  by  the  physician  sci- 
entifically trained  and  by  the  sanitarian.  All  are  working  under 
the  same  laws.  All  try  to  stop  the  process  of  disease  some- 
where in  its  course.  The  sluice-gates  may  easily  divert  a  stream 
near  its  sources  in  the  mountains :  they  may  be  applied  with 
equal  skill  to  the  swollen  torrent  in  the  lowlands,  but  fre- 
quently without  avail.  The  physician  has  the  more  difficult 
and  trying  task,  and  many  times  the  laws  of  nature  block  his 
path. 

Medical  science  must  continue  its  work  of  analyzing  more 
and  more  minutely  all  the  phenomena  that  go  to  make  up 
disease.  For  by  this  continual  analysis  we  learn  where  we 
may  gain  control  of  the  future,  with  the  least  effort  and  the 
greatest  chances  of  success.  No  amount  of  intuition  and 
speculation  apart  from  the  study  of  the  thing  itself  can  assist 
us.  When  the  human  species  left  the  plane  of  animal  life 
and  bade  farewell  to  instinct,  its  controUing  guide,  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  construct  life  through  reason,  by  the  most 
thorough  analysis  possible.  Our  only  protection  from  disease 
is  in  the  most  exhaustive  study  we  can  make;  and  the  more 
complete  our  knowledge  of  its  mechanism,  the  nearer  we  shall 
approach  complete  control. 

This  work  of  analysis  is  being  pursued  with  much  patient 
observation  and  experimenting.  Insight  cannot  be  gained^ 
analysis  of  phenomena  is  impossible,  without  experiment. 
Much  criticism  has  been  bestowed  by  people  of  culture,  refine- 
ment, and  often  of  the  highest  standing,  upon  medical  science, 
on  account  of  experimentation  upon  animal  life.  They  are^ 
however,  either  uninformed  of  the  necessary  trend  of  science 
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and  its  objects  or  else  wholly  out  of  touch  with  them.  Medi- 
cal science  cannot  take  any  backward  step,  for  the  survival 
of  the  human  race  itself  depends  upon  its  successful  adapta- 
tion to  a  changing  environment  which  must  be  thoroughly 
tmderstood.  Our  well-meaning  anti-vivisectionists  may  claim 
with  some  show  of  reason  that  sooner  or  later  the  proper  equi- 
librium will  be  restored  without  the  aid  of  medical  science.  But 
the  sacrifice  of  life  would  be  appalling  tmder  such  a  laissez- 
faire  regime:  it  would  reduce  our  population  to  the  number 
of  the  aboriginal  savages,  where  civilization  would  have  to 
start  anew  and  only  with  individuals  who  by  neglect  have 
become  immime  to  all  the  ills  that  nature  may  provide. 
Whether  the  human  race  could  survive  the  onslaught  of  all 
the  micro-organisms  of  disease,  without  the  erection  of  arti- 
ficial barriers,  is  to  me  highly  questionable.  It  is  true  that 
the  lower  types  have  survived  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  we  forget  that  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases  had  their 
special  homes,  just  as  the  valuable  and  noxious  plants  and 
insects  had  their  different  centres  of  origin.  With  growing 
intercourse,  each  original  centre  of  population,  immunized 
through  centuries  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  to  its  own 
few  diseases,  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  some  fatal 
plant  of  another  portion  of  the  globe,  and  be  partly  swept  away 
by  it.  Only  with  the  aid  of  medical  science  has  man  been 
able  to  overrun  the  globe  with  more  and  more  speed,  without 
at  the  same  time  bringing  back  with  him  the  germs  of  fatal 
diseases.  What  would  become  of  our  population  to-day  if 
small-pox,  cholera,  the  plague,  typhoid,  and  the  children's 
diseases  were  allowed  to  run  riot  ?  The  critics  of  experimental 
medicine  do  not  appear  to  realize  that  the  knowledge  how  to 
control  these  diseases  comes  only  by  the  most  persistent  an- 
alytic experiments.  It  is  something  of  an  anomaly  to  see  a 
small  body  of  people,  all  of  them  thoroughly  protected  by  the 
silent  workings  of  medical  science,  and  moving  about  with  per- 
fect immunity,  some  of  them  perhaps  never  ill,  never  in  danger, 
living  to  a  good  age  because  of  the  protecting  wall  medical 
science  has  built  around  them,  and  yet  moving  annually  upon 
our  State  House  to  induce  the  law-making  body  either  to  pro- 
hibit medical  science  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  to  police  and  li- 
cense it  as  we  do  dram-shops. 
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The  same  method  of  work  characteristic  of  medical  science 
has  been  adopted  in  other  fields  of  human  activity.  I  refer 
to  them  here  simply  to  show  that,  if  medical  science  is  on  the 
wrong  path,  it  is  not  travelling  alone.  Perhaps  the  most  en- 
couraging sign  to  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
beings  is  the  adoption  of  this  method  in  philanthropic  work. 
Indiscriminate  almsgiving  has  been  almost  wholly  replaced  by 
a  rational  scientific  study  of  causes,  and  by  the  giving  of  aid 
only  so  far  as  to  place  the  beneficiary  in  harmony  with  his 
environment.  The  causes  of  social  discontent  and  poverty 
are  being  investigated  on  all  sides,  and  the  simple  paUiative 
of  evils  is  received  with  less  and  less  patience  by  thinking 
people.  The  remedy  for  bad  citizenship  is  placed  where  it 
should  be, — upon  the  education  of  the  yoimg.  The  chain  of 
events  starts  early  in  life,  and  the  emphasis  is  now  placed 
there  where  it  belongs. 

The  conception  of  causation  and  its  corollary,  prevention,  is 
on  the  whole  so  simple,  it  pervades  our  daily  life  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  seems  strange  that  in  the  province  of  disease  it 
should  not  be  accorded  its  proper  place.  That  medical  sci- 
ence should  concentrate  its  attention  upon  something  that 
may  happen  to-morrow,  instead  of  wasting  valuable  time  upon 
what  has  happened  to-day  and  cannot  be  recalled,  seems 
strange  to  most  of  us;  and  yet  it  is  the  essence  of  all  successful 
dealing  with  disease.  In  this  sense  the  best  physician  is  sani- 
tarian first  and  dispenser  of  medicines  afterwards. 

If  the  true  work  of  medical  science  is  to  trace  the  ante- 
cedents or  causes  of  disease,  these  are  suflSdently  varied  to 
give  employment  to  minds  of  widely  different  attainments. 
These  causes  are  to  be  sought  for  in  oiu*  hereditary  characters, 
in  our  present  and  past  activities,  and  in  oiu*  environment. 
A  most  potent  group  of  causes,  to  which  I  have  merely  alluded, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  realm  of  micro-organisms.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  civihzed  man,  who  has  subjugated  or  annihilated 
all  species  of  large  animals,  finds  the  diflSculty  of  controUing 
and  suppressing  them  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
offending  species.  Many  predatory  and  destructive  insects 
which  distiu-b  agriculture  are  still  at  large,  and  many  of  the 
microscopic  and  ultra-microscopic  organisms  which  cause  dis- 
ease baffle  the  scrutiny  of  science.     With  this  study  of  micro- 
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organisms  is  bound  up  the  phenomenon  of  parasitism, — one  of 
ftmdamental  importance  to  all  life.  Parasitism  implies  a  con- 
tinual struggle  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  forms,  and 
the  investigation  of  the  conditions  which  surround  this  struggle 
will  be  for  some  time  to  come  the  most  fruitful  field  for  re- 
search. Parasitism  is  not  an  tmknown  phenomenon  in  the 
social  and  political  Ufe  of  mankind,  but  there  we  observe  the 
curious  fact  that  the  parasites  belong  to  the  same  species  as 
those  who  support  them.  Among  lower  forms  of  life,  and 
especially  in  the  causation  of  disease,  the  parasite  stands  at 
a  much  lower  level  than  the  host.  We  may,  of  course,  say 
that  the  political  parasite  lives  upon  the  '* organization" 
rather  than  upon  the  individuals  composing  it,  but  to  the  tax- 
payer this  distinction  would  not  be  very  convincing.  The 
political  parasite  is  but  one  of  a  great  variety  of  species.  We 
have  others,  such  as  the  tariff  parasite,  the  rebate  parasite, 
the  franchise  parasite,  and  so  on.  Without  going  farther  in 
this  tempting  comparative  study,  I  may  state  that  there  is 
much  in  the  phenomena  of  infectious  diseases  which  suggests 
certain  pathological  states  of  the  social  organism;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  much  mutual  assistance  could  be  obtained  by  an 
occasional  interchange  of  ideas  and  theories  between  the  stu- 
dent of  social  and  the  student  of  biological  pathology.  On 
many  an  occasion  I  have  received  encouragement  and  sugges- 
tions in  the  study  of  microbic  warfare  by  noting  what  would 
happen  if  microbes  were  men,  and  men  microbes. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  pure  science  of  medical  research. 
In  order  that  this  pure  science  may  become  useful  to  society, 
it  must  be  applied  to  the  every-day  conditions  of  life.  The 
working  out  of  general  biological  laws  governing  disease  is  of 
fundamental  importance;  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  labors  of  the  physician,  the  health  oflScer,  the  teacher,  and 
the  parent.  This  brings  us  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
ethical  bearing  of  applied  medical  science.  Pure  science,  as 
such,  is  not  concerned  with  ethics.  Its  object  is  to  grasp  and 
explain  those  forces  which  are  working  upon  the  body  from 
within  and  without.  The  mopal  element  is  not  introduced: 
the  great  discoveries  have  no  ethical  value  until  appUed  by 
us  for  certain  ends.  This  daily  application  of  new  facts  and 
theories  concerning  disease  influences  oiu*  moral  life,  both  as 
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individuals  and  members  of  the  family  and  as  component 
elements  of  a  larger  social  organism.  Let  us  look  at  these  in 
turn  very  briefly. 

With  clearer  insight  into  disease  processes,  the  duties  of 
each  one  of  us  in  behalf  of  health  and  against  diseased  condi- 
tions become  more  definite,  and  our  privilege  to  be  sick  is 
correspondingly  curtailed.  Under  the  earlier  point  of  view 
the  patient  was  the  main  and  sole  object  of  attention  in  his 
affliction;  and,  while  this  may  still  be  true,  increasing  knowl- 
edge has  placed  upon  all  a  certain  duty  to  avoid  the  known 
steps  leading  to  disease.  Not  only  does  some  responsibiUty 
rest  on  the  patient  himself,  but  modem  sanitation  steps  in 
to  protect  the  patient's  family  and  neighbors  in  case  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  No  longer  is  he  the  sole  object  of  attention, 
but  the  community,  the  State,  the  pubUc  health,  as  it  were,  sees 
to  it  that  the  well  are  protected  and  that  the  patient  does  not 
unwittingly  cause  damage.  The  segregation  of  disease  is  not 
a  new  idea  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  it  has  been  practised 
since  the  lepers  of  early  Scriptural  times  were  made  outcasts. 
It  stands,  however,  in  the  foreground  of  preventive  medicine 
to-day.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  this  shifting  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  from  the  patient  to  a  point  beyond  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  less  interest  in  the  unfortimate,  for  at  no 
time  have  the  sick  received  greater  care  than  to-day.  It  is 
simply  one  of  those  readjustments  necessitated  by.  our  progress 
in  insight. 

The  newer  views  concerning  the  causation  of  disease  and 
the  desirability  and  necessity  of  maintaining  a  normal  exist- 
ence may  lead,  as  all  new  movements  do,  to  an  over-estimation 
of  mere  health  and  bodily  vigor.  Health  at  all  hazards  may 
easily  become  a  bulwark  behind  which  to  shirk  our  respon- 
sibilities. To-day  social  judgment  is  rather  lenient  upon  this 
point,  for  health,  or  an  over-development  of  physique  which 
is  often  taken  for  health,  is  at  present  among  certain  classes 
something  of  a  fetich,  which  dominates  and  to  a  certain  extent 
causes  atrophy  of  more  important  faculties.  Its  influence  is 
only  too  evident  in  the  abnornftil  and  militant  athleticism  of 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Oiu*  relation  as  individuals  to  the  social  organism  in  matters 
pertaining  to  our  physical  welfare  is  in  many  respects  made 
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very  complex  by  continual  changes  in  this  organism.  Our 
health  is  very  largely  dependent  on  a  certain  environment 
with  which  we  may  regard  ourselves  in  equiUbrium.  If  this 
is  disturbed,  disease  may  follow.  With  the  growing  complexity 
of  society  and  the  greater  interdependence  of  its  members,  oiu* 
personal  control  over  our  environment  becomes  more  and  more 
restricted.  The  air  we  breathe  is  vitiated  by  dust,  smoke,  and 
gases,  over  which  we  have  no  personal  control.  The  food  we 
eat  is  infected,  manipulated,  and  adulterated  without  our 
knowledge.  The  beverages  we  consume  unboiled  may  be 
highly  charged  with  noxious  bacteria.  The  pubUc  convey- 
ances we  must  move  about  in  may  be  peopled  with  dangerous 
diseases.  Our  homes  may  be  invaded  by  poisonous  illumi- 
nating gas,  and  asphyxiate  us.  We  might  continue  indefinitely 
this  recital  of  the  slight  personal  control  the  social  being  has 
over  his  environment.  With  the  rise  of  hotels,  tenements,  and 
densely  packed  hostelries  of  all  kinds  in  our  large  cities  to 
take  the  place  of  the  family  home,  we  have  practically  abdi- 
cated much  of  the  power  we  possessed  over  our  surroundings. 

The  evils  which  have  arisen  to  threaten  our  health  are  of 
two  kinds.  There  are  in  the  first  place  those  which  are  the 
natural  results  of  changing  environment.  They  are  the  price 
we  pay  for  the  newer  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life. 
Though  they  may  be  mitigated,  they  cannot  be  eradicated. 
We  must  be  content,  for  example,  to  Uve  in  less  pure  air  than 
our  forefathers  did,  if  we  must  live  in  the  heart  of  large  cities. 
Our  sedentary  occupations  cut  us  off  from  so  much  physical 
exercise  each  day.  Our  muscles  atrophy,  and  it  hardly  pays 
to  keep  them  fully  developed  when  strength  is  needed  for 
other  purposes.  We  must  learn  to  balance  conditions  and  to 
choose  between  two  kinds  of  environment,  for  we  cannot  have 
both. 

Evils  of  another  class  are  such  as  have  slowly  arisen  on  the 
initiative  of  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  in  exploiting 
nature  for  personal  gain  or  in  exploiting  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  their  own  kind.  These  evils  appear  in  the  vitia- 
tion of  air,  food,  and  drink,  the  sale  of  injurious  drugs,  and 
so  on.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  all  those  agen- 
cies which  tend  to  injure  us  are  the  result  of  pure  greed  and 
malice.     Many  of  the  processes  which  are  health-destroying 
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have  been  undertaken  in  a  happy-go-lucky  manner,  without 
any  thought  of  their  final  harmfulness.  This  may  have  been 
especially  true  in  a  relatively  yoimg  coimtry  like  ours.  To 
cut  down  the  forests  was  in  the  beginning  a  necessary  act, 
and  a  salutary  process  in  draining  the  soil  and  preparing  it  for 
human  dwellings.  But  the  process  has  long  passed  this  stage, 
and  is  now  threatening.  Many  of  the  diflSculties  with  which 
society  has  to  cope  have  grown  offensive  and  dangerous,  owing 
to  an  intensification  of  the  processes' at  work,  and  to  the  denser 
population  affected  by  them.  To  what  extent  the  equihbrium 
between  ourselves  and  our  surrounding  has  been  distiu-bed  by 
social  evolution,  the  three  words  **noise,"  **dust,"  and  "smoke" 
bear  witness.  Noise  is  largely  a  product  of  civilization.  The 
savage  who  can  apparently  endtu-e  a  lot  of  it  had  but  few  means 
of  making  it.  The  civilized  man  makes  plenty,  but  is  far 
less  able  to  endiu-e  it.  Dust  is  likewise  something  invented  by 
civilization.  Natiu-e  knows  but  little  of  dust.  It  clothes  all 
bare  places  with  vegetation,  and  thus  binds  the  soil  together 
into  a  compact  mass.  The  highway  and  the  street  of  to-day 
represent  the  chief  dust  manufactiu-ers.  The  constant  attri- 
tion of  perishable  fabrics  adds  a  not  insignificant  factor. 
Smoke  was  likewise  a  rare  thing  in  nature,  limited  to  volcanoes 
and  the  occasional  effects  of  strokes  of  Ughting.  The  use  of 
fire  for  man's  benefit  is  now  universal.  With  it  came  smoke 
and  soot. 

Occasionally,  conditions  formerly  regarded  as  injiuious  have 
lost  much  of  their  bad  reputation  through  research.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  factor  entered  to  distiu-b  the  comfort 
and  peace  of  city  life.  It  was  the  alleged  infectious  character 
of  sewer  gas.  Since  then  much  legislation  has  become  encrusted 
about  this  alleged  fact,  and  a  costly  system  for  preventing 
sewer  gas  from  entering  our  dwellings  has  been  built  up,  known 
to  us  as  sanitary  plumbing.  But  slowly  the  tooth  of  time  and 
careful  investigation  have  eaten  away  one  by  one  the  privi- 
leges of  sewer  gas  to  produce  various  infectious  diseases. 
To-day  it  would  be  diflScult  to  state  just  what  sewer  gas  does 
to  injure  health. 

These  few  illustrations  clearly  indicate  the  intricacy  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  individual  finds  himself.  Everything 
is  in  motion  and  change.     Not  only  must  medical  science  de- 
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termine  the  relative  noxiousness  of  processes  new  and  old, 
but  after  this  has  been  fairly  determined  we  must  make  a 
choice  between  the  good  and  the  evil  in  such  processes.  With 
many  these  are  so  balanced  that  only  the  special  student  can 
be  trusted  to  speak  the  deciding  word. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  very  grave  responsibiUties  rest 
upon  the  student  of  disease  problems,  in  view  of  this  situa- 
tion. Not  only  should  his  work  be  done  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  insight,  and  the  application  of  medical  science  to  in- 
dustrial and  social  problems  should  be  based  upon  the  most 
acciu-ate  and  reliable  information  available,  but  he  must,  in 
the  face  of  niggardly  compensation,  maintain  strict  integrity. 
Already  the  powers  who  aim  chiefly  for  gain  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  public  is  trusting  science  and  confiding  in  its  re- 
sults, and  they  are  quietly  attempting  here  and  there  to  ally 
themselves  with  pure  science  and  have  its  devotees  imwit- 
tingly  act  as  sponsors  for  their  activities.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  calamity  if  this  should  occur;  but  the  mere  possibility 
emphasizes  the  need  of  such  pubUc  support  of  our  growing 
medical  laboratories  that,  Uke  ideal  courts  of  justice,  they 
may  be  wholly  above  temptation  to  betray  truth  on  the  one 
hand  and  society  on  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  briefly  recapitulate  the  thoughts  I  have 
so  imperfectiy  presented.  We  have  seen  that  the  study  of 
causes  and  antecedents  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  medi- 
cine as  in  other  departments  of  human  inquiry.  The  knowl- 
edge of  causes  leads  to  the  treatment  of  them  rather  than  of 
their  effects.  Our  efforts  are  thereby  directed  largely  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  immediate  present,  which  simply 
registers  the  effect  and  is  frequently  beyond  help.  We  have 
seen  that  for  society  to  control  causes  of  disease  is  infinitely 
less  burdensome  than  to  try  to  palliate  effects.  This  preven- 
tive medicine  is  really  the  medicine  of  the  social  organism, 
the  people's  medicine,  as  contrasted  with  the  treatment  of  the 
individual,  which  often  requires  resources  beyond  our  reach, 
because  the  momentum  of  disease  to  be  resisted  has  become 
so  great  when  it  has  once  manifested  itself  in  the  individual. 
Over  and  above  the  task  of  studying  disease  is  the  one  which 
applies  the  results  of  such  study  to  every-day  life.  With  this 
application,   ethical   problems  appear.     Science   merges    into 
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art  and  practice,  and  the  student  of  medical  science  must  share 
responsibilities  with  all  those  whose  function  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  and  to  har- 
monize their  frequently  conflicting  interests. 


DISCUSSION. 

As  a  rule,  the  health  papers  were  not  debated.  Mr.  Hale  followed  Dr. 
Chad  wick's  paper  with  a  statement  of  the  legal  relations  of  cremation, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  paper  itself.  After  Dr.  Cabot's  entertaining  and 
often  extemporized  remarks,  which  are  given  above  in  their  form  as  written 
out,  a  discussion  sprang  up  about  the  sanitary  value  of  Mr.  Horace  Fletch- 
er's advice  to  eat  less  food,  do  more  chewing,  and  evoke  what  he  calls 
"the  swallowing  impulse."  His  books  on  the  subject  of  diet  and  exercise 
were  cited  by  President  Brooks,  and  Dr.  Cabot  was  asked  if  the  principles 
there  laid  down  agreed  with  his  own  observation.  Dr.  C.  said  in  substance 
that  for  many  constitutions  Mr.  Fletcher's  prescription  of  less  food  would 
be  the  best.  Others,  as  he  had  intimated  in  the  paper,  might  require 
much  more  food.     No  rule  would  apply  to  all  cases. 

President  Brooks  said  that  experiments  made  at  New  Haven  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  appeared  to  confirm  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Fletcher,  so  far  as  they  went;  and  the  experiment  in  Mr. 
Fletcher's  case  had  a  very  striking  result. 

A  few  remarks  were  made  in  regard  to  the  care  of  workmen  by  their 
employers,  after  the  reading  of  Dr.  Palmer's  paper.  That  of  Professor 
Smith,  with  its  broad,  general  principles  and  suggestions  of  far-reaching 
significance,  could  not  be  amply  debated  in  the  brief  time  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  readings.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  general  topic  of 
sanitation  went  over  into  the  Education  Department,  of  which  the  papers 
might  well  be  described  as  hygienic,  although  having  regard  to  the  peculiar 
liabilities  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  disease. 
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I.  THE  THEORY  OF  TAINTED  MONEY.* 

BY  JOHN   GRAHAM   BROOKS. 
[Friday  evening,  May  12.] 

Four  years  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Potter 
to  report  upon  a  situation  which  involved  whatever  is  con- 
tained in  the  term  "tainted  money."  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Bishop  Brent,  Professor  Ashley,  Professor  Scudder, 
and  myself.  For  reasons  that  need  not  here  be  given  the 
report  was  not  completed. 

My  own  part  in  it  was  to  collect  data  on  which  one  could 
form  some  opinion  as  to  what  meaning  may  attach  to  this 
troublesome  phrase.  There  is  a  casuistry  and  a  metaphysic 
on  this  subject  that  is  very  old.  There  are  hoary  abstrac- 
tions without  number.  There  are  supersubtle  distinctions 
connected  with  motive  and  intention  which  are  thought  to 
sanctify  all  gifts.  On  this  side  of  motive,  the  metaphysic 
has  a  clear  field;  but  the  difficulty  in  every  case  of  deciding 
what  the  actual  motive  was  is  so  baffling  that  the  casuistry 
is  of  precious  little  practical  use  when  the  concrete  case  arises. 
The  groimd  is  always  clear  in  this  discussion,  so  far  as  repent- 
ance follows  the  gift  of  doubtful  origin. 

There  is  an  instance  reported  in  which  a  group  of  Catholic 
priests  devoted  to  propaganda  for  total  abstinence  refuse 
gifts  from  a  saloon  keeper  in  the  parish,  but  gladly  take  the 
same  money  if  he  will  stop  selling  rum. 

This  explains  well  enough  what  one  would  interpret  to  a 
class  of  children,  but  ought  to  take  for  granted  with  adults, — 
that  such  taint  as  exists  is  not  on  the  coin,  but  in  the  man 
and  his  method  of  acquisition.     Yet  plenty  of  smart  and  scof- 

*  The  original  copy  of  this  address  being  lost,  this  was  substituted  by  President  Brooks. 
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fing  objections  are  made  even  to  the  raising  of  such  a  problem, 
and  the  objections  really  assume  that  somebody  proposes  to 
distinguish  between  stained  and  unstained  coins. 

Another  set  of  objectors  think  they  turn  the  whole  issue 
into  an  absurdity  by  showing  how  impossible  it  is  to  apply  an 
ethical  test  to  some  part  of  the  issue.  The  favorite  illustra- 
tion is  the  contribution-box.  Here  the  coins  are  so  obviously 
from  every  conceivable  source,  clean  and  unclean;  and  yet 
no  one  thinks  of  refusing  them.  Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  should 
you  refuse  any  gift  ?  It  is  readily  admitted  that  in  this  illus- 
tration there  is  no  known  device  by  which  one  coin  could 
be  refused  and  another  kept.  Neither  from  the  side  of  motive 
nor  from  that  of  the  giving  act  can  we  meet  the  diflSculties. 
In  a  word,  that  specific  problem  is  morally  not  a  manageable 
one.     We  do  not  apply  the  test  because  we  cannot. 

There  is  an  attractive  church  in  one  of  oiu*  cities  to  which 
a  good  many  women  from  the  half -world  are  known  to  go, 
and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  generous  givers  to  church 
charities. 

It  is  not  thought  they  are  there  with  any  purpose  of  dis- 
continuing their  manner  of  Ufe,  yet  no  one  thinks  of  omitting 
them  when  the  plate  is  passed.  To  attempt  this  would  prob- 
ably be  put  down  as  a  moral  outrage. 

Does  it  therefore  follow  that  no  part  of  the  field  offers 
instances  in  which  this  new  moral  sensitiveness  can  act.^  I 
note  that  many  who  condemn  the  attempt  express  great  pleas- 
ure that  men  like  Dr.  Gladden  and  President  Tucker  show 
such  high  moral  feeling  in  this  dispute.  But,  if  the  feeling  is 
a  foolish  one,  this  joy  of  the  opponent  is  not  flattering.  It 
is  too  much  like  saying,  You  have  mighty  fine  emotions,  but 
you  are,  in  this  instance,  destitute  of  good  sense.  I  admire 
yoiu-  heart,  but  about  yoiu*  head — the  less  said,  the  better. 

It  is  especially  to  this  part  of  the  inquiry  that  I  wish  to 
speak.  Does  it  follow  because  so  large  a  part  of  the  problem 
swarms  with  wholly  tmmanageable  difficulties  that  we  are 
condemned  to  give  it  up,  in  the  sense  of  being  constrained 
to  take  practically  all  moneys  for  causes  like  religion,  morals, 
and  education? 

Four  years  ago,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  little  light  on  this 
specific  difficulty,  I  made,  with  some  care,  a  list  of  questions 
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which  I  put  during  some  months  to  the  wisest  men  and 
women  I  could  reach.  They  were  largely  persons  before  whom 
this  ethical  question  had,  or  might  at  any  time,  come, — ^heads 
of  institutions,  overseers,  directors,  clergymen,  and  various 
kinds  of  ethical  teachers. 

The  first  question  was  this:  "Would  you  accept  money  from 
any  source  for  the  enlargement  of  your  educational  work?*' 
Those  rather  noted  for  practical  wisdom  in  their  communi- 
ties almost  invariably  answered  this  with  an  amused  but  very 
confident  affirmative. 

This  test  was  then  submitted:  "Would  you  accept  the  ciu*- 
rent  receipts  from  a  brothel,  and  have  it  publicly  known  that 
you  took  the  money .^"  The  instant  reply  was,  "Of  course 
not!"  I  asked,  "Why  not?"  "Because,"  he  said,  "it  would 
create  too  much  of  a  scandal." 

To  the  further  inquiry,  "Would  you  take  it  if  it  were  never 
known  ?"  he  said,  "I  don't  feel  sure,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
so." 

To  the  second  question,  "If  the  Louisana  Lottery  were  still 
running,  would  you  publicly  accept  a  gift  from  its  directors 
to  endow  a  chair  for  ethical  instruction?"  he  said:  "That 
kind  of  thing  used  to  be  done,  but  I  question  if  it  would  be 
wise  to  do  it  now.  No,  I  don't  think  I  should  take  that  money 
under  those  conditions."  The  following  positions  are  here 
to  be  noted: — 

(a)  I  will  take  gifts  from  any  source. 

(6)  From  some  sources  I  will  not  take  money. 

(c)  The  reason  why  I  will  refuse  it  is  that  it  will  create  a 
moral  scandal. 

{d)  Money  that  was  once  accepted  without  oflFence  (as  from 
lotteries)  has  now  become  at  least  very  questionable. 

It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  in  this  case,  as  in  most  of  the 
others,  the  problem  was  so  new  that  it  had  never  been  fairly 
faced.  Almost  all  those  interviewed  began  by  extemporizing 
opinions.  In  every  case  but  one  they  instantly  gave  up  their 
first  confident  assertion, — I  would  take  all  moneys  for  educa- 
tional uses. 

From  that  point  began  the  process  of  casuistry  and  quali- 
fication. 

It  appeared  at  once  that  there  is  here  an  ethical  question; 
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that  responsible  people  do  draw  a  line,  and  must  draw  it 
according  to  some  principle,  if  it  can  be  found. . 

That  some  rehgious  bodies  refuse  to  do  what  they  once 
gladly  did — build  churches  from  the  receipts  of  an  organ- 
ized lottery — is  generally  thought  to  indicate  a  more  sensitive 
and  a  sounder  morality.  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  reason  why 
so  many  who  are  still  sceptical  about  any  principle  in  the 
matter  are  still  "rejoiced  that  the  issue  has  risen." 

I  next  asked  a  writer  and  professor  in  Columbia  University 
if  he  would  take  all  moneys.  He  said,  "As  long  as  I  was  sane.*' 
To  the  first  test,  as  applied  above,  he  replied  at  once,  "No, 
I  would  not!*'  "But  why?"  "It  would  make  too  much  of 
a  row."  I  asked  him  if  he  would  take  a  gift  from  Richard 
Croker  to  found  a  chapel.  He  said,  "No,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  it,  too,  would  make  too  much  of  a  row."  I  asked 
if  he  would  take  a  gift  from  Mr.  Croker  to  foimd  a  school  for 
veterinary  science.  "Without  a  question**  he  would  do  that, 
because  "it  wouldn't  make  a  row."  But  why  should  the  heal- 
ing of  horse-flesh  with  Croker  coins  be  without  offence,  while 
the  devotion  of  those  coins  to  a  house  of  prayer  came  to  him 
as  a  kind  of  moral  shock  ?  Probably  because  the  use  of  such 
money  for  the  chapel  in  a  town  where  political  debauchery 
had  enriched  him  raised  an  incongruity  so  sharp  as  to  carry 
ridicule  and  stigma  through  the  simple  face  of  association. 
If  the  popular  belief  about  a  man  arid  his  actions  is  clear 
enough  and  convinced  enough,  the  relation  between  it  and  any 
sort  of  consecrated  end  associated  with  him  may  have  the 
supremest  practical  consequence.  The  holy  places  of  the 
world  have  been  associated  (at  least  in  belief)  with  holy  men, 
or,  with  what  served  quite  as  well,  with  wicked  men  who 
repented  and  became  holy.  By  as  much  as  the  moral  imagi- 
nation depends  for  its  quickening  on  this  association,  by  so 
much  has  this  question  a  purely  practical  consequence.  Now 
that  the  evidence  on  the  character  of  J.  Henry  Addicks  is  so 
fully  in,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  board  of  management  who 
should  solicit  or  accept  his  money  for  the  founding  of  an 
institution  to  teach  politics,  calling  it,  let  us  say,  "The  Ad- 
dicks School  of  Civic  Science*'?  There  is  not  a  cynic  in  the 
land  that  would  not  hold  his  sides  with  laughter. 

When  that  desperate  English  swindler,  Hooley,  presented 
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his  church  with  a  costly  communion  sen-ice,  his  character  was 
not  generally  known.  When  it  was  known,  and  a  dispute  arose 
as  to  whether  the  Hooley  gift  should  be  retained  for  the  most 
solemn  religious  rite  of  the  church,  do  we  honor  more  those 
who  would  refuse  or  those  who  would  keep  it  ?  The  case  here 
is  of  the  simplest,  as  there  was  no  question  about  the  facts  or 
that  he  was  trying  to  buy  his  way  into  social  favor. 

Jay  Gould  many  years  ago  gave  some  thirty  very  precious 
acres  on  the  Potomac  to  round  out  and  complete  the  area 
surrounding  Washington's  tomb.  I  asked  one  of  the  more 
important  officials  having  to  do  with  the  gift  what  would  have 
been  done  if  Mr.  Gould  had  made  it  a  condition  that  a  promi- 
nent tablet  be  there  erected,  calling  public  attention  in  per- 
petuity to  him  as  the  donor.  "I  doubt,"  was  the  reply,  "if 
we  should  have  accepted  it."  When  I  asked  the  reason,  the 
reply  was,  *'Well,  we  should  have  shnmk  from  associating 
that  tablet  so  prominently  with  the  memory  of  George  Wash- 
ington." 

I  have  many  other  illustrations,  but  these  are  enough  to 
show  how  many  people  feel,  so  far  as  the  issues  can  be  made 
clear. 

When  Henry  Clay  publicly  cut  Aaron  Burr,  he  had  become 
convinced  that  Burr  was  a  scamp.  When  Herbert  Spencer 
refused  to  shake  hands  with  Baron  Grant,  he  had  become 
convinced  that  this  millionaire's  property  had  been  won  in 
ways  that  should  have  every  sort  of  conspicuous  condemna- 
tion that  could  be  turned  against  them. 

Good  men  criticised  Mr.  Spencer's  act  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  not  have  known  accurately  enough  what  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  Baron  Grant  were. 

This  seems  to  me  the  nicest  and  the  most  difficult  test  in 
the  discussion. 

I  have  tried  to  show  through  illustrations  that  men  of  sen- 
sitive conscience  and  clear  heads  do  now  act  on  a  certain  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  already  roughly  indicated  in  my  examples.  There 
is  great  force  in  the  objection  of  committees  that  they  are  not 
constituted  or  equipped  for  inquisitorial  research  into  obscure 
mercantile  transactions.  If  this  could  really  be  done,  and 
done  thoroughly  in  all  cases,  most  clergymen's  salaries — in- 
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deed,  portions  of  all  our  incomes — would  make  a  sorry  showing. 
Yet  many  of  us  know  clergymen,  lawyers,  trustees,  who  in 
specific  cases  refuse  to  be  paid  money  from  certain  sources. 
I  have  heard  a  very  rich  man,  who  had  dealings  with  one  of 
our  magnates,  say,  **I  can't  avoid  business  relations  with  him, 
but  I  would  never  take  a  cent  of  his  money  for  any  educational 
object  in  which  I  am  interested." 

In  two  instances  I  have  Known  imiversity  trustees  to  dis- 
cuss very  hotly  whether  certain  proposed  gifts  should  be  ac- 
cepted. In  both  cases  they  were  accepted,  but  the  ground 
on  which  the  protests  were  made  was  the  character  of  the  giver. 
I  asked  one  of  these  trustees  who  voted  to  take  the  money  if 
he  would  vote  to  take  Addicks's  money/'  **Not  a  penny  of 
it,"  he  replied,  ** because  there  is  no  doubt  in  his  case.  I 
would  not  have  the  Addicks  stamp  on  anything  that  I  valued. " 

May  we  then  say  that,  at  the  point  or  points  where  the 
testimony  is  so  open  and  convincing  that  your  committee 
can  weigh  it  and  apply  moral  standards,  the  problem  so  far 
gets  its  solution  ? 

If  the  bringer  of  gifts  is  so  incontestably  and  so  conspic- 
uously convicted  that  his  methods  and  character  are  an  af- 
front to  the  community,  the  way  for  rejection  is  clear. 

This  was  the  one  implication  true  of  every  case  and  of  ever>' 
illustration  I  could  collect.  If  it  is  said  that  this  does  not 
assist  us  very  much  in  the  really  perplexing  cases,  I  should 
think  that  very  difficulty  an  advantage.  It  may  help  to 
guard  us  a  little  from  that  easiest  sort  of  injustice;  namely, 
a  too  hasty  moral  judgment  on  partial  doubtful  and  shadowy 
evidence. 


2.  THE  SCRUTINY  OF  GIFTS  FOR  RELIGIOUS 
PURPOSES. 

BY  REV.  DANIEL  EVANS,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

We  must  first  get  the  true  conception  of  the  Chiu-ch  before 
we  can  answer  properly  the  question  as  to  its  duty  in  scruti- 
nizing gifts.  If  the  Church  is  regarded  primarily  as  an  insti- 
tution founded  in  the  interests  of  ritual,  its  main  concern 
will  then  be  the  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 
Or,  if  the  Chiu*ch  is  regarded  primarily  as  an  institution  founded 
in  the  interests  of  dogma,  its  main  concern  will  naturally  be 
the  official  definition  of  the  theoretical  truths  of  religion  and 
their  inculcation  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful  and  their  defence 
against  assaults  of  heretics  and  unbelievers.  If,  however, 
the  Church  is  defined  as  an  institution  of  spiritual  religion  and 
for  social  righteousness,  then  great  moral  questions  will  re- 
ceive its  earnest  and  honest  attention.  It  may  have  a  simple 
or  elaborate  ritual,  it  may  place  much  or  little  emphasis  upon 
dogma;  but  it  must  have  the  consciousness  of  its  spiritual 
relation  to  the  living  God.  It  must  think  His  thoughts  after 
Him,  feel  the  same  deep  love,  and  be  moved  by  the  same 
mighty  motives.  It  must  gird  up  its  loins  and  light  its  lamp 
for  the  sublime  task  of  realizing  His  purpose.  Its  mission 
will  be  to  make  the  will  of  God  prevail  upon  the  earth,  in  the 
heart  of  the  individual,  in  all  personal  relations,  and  in  the 
affairs  of  business  and  the  State.  Since  this  is  God's  world, 
it  is  the  subject  of  redemption,  the  theatre  for  the  play  of 
spiritual  forces,  the  sphere  in  which  righteousness  must  be 
established. 

The  Church  has  created  various  agencies  through  which 
it  does  charitable,  educational,  and  missionary  work.  These 
agencies  have  special  tasks,  but  the  justification  of  their  ex- 
istence and  the  appeal  for  their  support  are  based  upon  their 
religious  character.  Their  piUTX)ses  are  claimed  to  be  dis- 
tinctively Christian,  and  their  methods  and  practices  are 
meant  to  be  instances  and  illustrations  of  the  practicability 
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of  social  righteousness.  Like  the  Christian  man,  they  confess 
their  faith  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  profess  to  live  for  it 
and  by  it.  They  are,  therefore,  according  to  their  own  claim, 
not  to  be  classed  with  secular  institutions  of  society.  They 
are  practical  agencies  for  the  propaganda  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  morality.  They  have  their  share  in  the  teaching 
function  of  the  Church. 

The  Church,  with  all  these  agencies  for  practical  Christian 
work,  is  dependent  for  its  support  upon  the  gifts  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  marvel  of  men  who  visit  our  shores  from  lands  where 
the  State  supports  the  Church,  to  learn  that  millions  of  dollars 
annually  flow  into  the  treasury  of  our  free  Church.  Some  give 
out  of  their  poverty,  others  out  of  their  competency,  and  not 
a  few  out  of  their  honest  wealth. 

No  one  thinks  there  is  need  of  scrutinizing  the  great  mass 
of  these  gifts  to  the  Church.  The  vast  majority  of  its  support- 
ers are  known  to  be  honest  and  upright  people;  and,  where 
nothing  to  the  contrary  is  known  of  others,  the  wise  Chris- 
tian course  to  pursue  is  to  regard  them  as  honest  and  up- 
right, too.  And,  if  some  bad  people  are  donors,  their  gifts 
do  not  harm  the  Church  if  they  themselves  are  not  known  to 
the  Church  nor  to  the  pubHc.  But,  if  some  person  in  the 
commimity  whose  calhng  is  bad  or  whose  business  methods 
are  known  to  be  wicked  should  bring  his  gifts,  then  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  local  church  to  scrutinize  them,  and  to 
take  into  consideration  the  effect  upon  its  own  life  and  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  pressing  necessity  of  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
arises  when  men  prominently  identified  with  large  corpora- 
tions conspicuous  for  their  predatory  methods  proffer  their 
gifts.  The  dominant  force  in  this  land  to-day  is  the  commer- 
cial, and  the  immense  industrial  development  of  recent  years 
has  created  new  problems  which  require  for  their  solution 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  courage.  Such  immense  power  in  a 
comparatively  few  hands  is  but  a  new  form  of  the  old  absolut- 
ism which  we  have  known  in  Church  and  State.  Even  with 
good  men  with  the  best  of  intentions,  such  power  has  proved 
dangerous;  and  society  has  created  check  after  check  upon 
its  use.  Under  the  best  conditions  such  power  requires  all 
possible  restraint  for  its  rightful  use;  and,  where  these  best 
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conditions  do  not  obtain,  the  methods  and  practices  of  men 
with  vast  power  has  been  most  dangerous  and  damaging. 

And  this  is  what  now  confronts  us  in  this  country.  There 
is  such  a  colossal  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  few  hands  and 
such  terrific  power  concentrated  in  certain  large  corporations 
of  an  evil  type  as  should  alarm  all  serious  citizens.  Some  of 
these  corporations  by  their  evil  methods  are  a  menace  to  honest 
business  interests.  They  corrupt  our  pohtics,  bribe  the  men 
who  make  and  those  who  execute  our  laws :  they  threaten  the 
very  foundations  of  our  national  life  and  all  our  high  moral 
interests.  The  grave  question  before  the  American  people, 
the  government,  and  the  Church  is  whether  we  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  these  men  and  their  corporations  such  a  strong 
moral  pubHc  opinion  and  power  as  shall  safeguard  all  that 
we  hold  dear. 

This  is  the  great  social  reason  for  the  duty  of  discrimi- 
nation upon  the  part  of  the  Church  in  soliciting  or  receiving 
gifts  from  men  whose  methods  and  practices  are  known  to 
be,  or  are  charged  with  being,  morally  iniquitous  and  socially 
destructive. 

The  duty  of  discrimination  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  is 
recognized  by  most  men.  The  man  convicted  by  the  courts 
is  discriminated  against.  In  this  case  the  Church  can  point 
to  the  records  of  the  court,  and  hide  behind  them  in  safety. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  little  call  for  such  discrimination ;  for, 
if  the  convicted  criminal  brings  them,  it  will  be  because  he 
has  repented,  and  seeks  to  make  reparation,  and  reparation 
is  a  proof  of  conversion.  Some  maintain  the  duty  of  discrim- 
ination must  end  with  the  convicted  criminal. 

If  the  Church  were  only  a  legal  corporation,  and  only  stood 
in  a  legal  relation  to  the  community,  it  would,  of  course,  have 
to  wait  for  the  verdict  of  the  court  before  it  could  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  business  methods  and  practices  of  men ;  but  the 
Church  is  more  than  a  legal  corporation,  and  stands  in  quite 
a  different  relation  to  the  community.  The  Church  is  a  moral 
institution  and  the  educator  of  the  people.  The  court  deals 
with  conduct  in  relation  to  legal  statutes:  the  Church  deals 
with  conduct  in  relation  to  moral  laws.  The  legal  statute  and 
the  moral  law  are  rarely  equal.  The  legal  statute  is  always 
higher  than  the  conduct  of  the  criminal,  and  it  is  frequently 
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in  advance  of  many  unconvicted  criminals  of  respectable 
circles;  but  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  as  high  as  the  moral  law  nor 
as  broad  in  the  area  it  covers.  Sometimes  it  is  positively 
immoral  and  obstructive  of  social  progress.  A  man  may 
sometimes  break  great  moral  laws,  and  yet  never  come  before 
the  courts.  A  man  may,  on  occasion,  break  the  law  of  the  State, 
fulfil  thereby  the  higher  law  of  Ufe,  and  his  crime  make  for 
social  and  moral  progress.  The  men  who  doomed  Socrates 
to  death  acted  within  the  law ;  but  Socrates*  conduct  was  right, 
and  made  for  an  ethical  advance.  The  men  who  crucified 
Jesus  were  not  convicted  by  the  courts,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  put  to  death  the  one  absolute  moralist  of  history. 

Large  areas  of  life  are  not  covered  by  law.  In  this  larger 
moral  region  is  the  place  for  the  play  of  moral  judgment. 
The  plain  man  with  imsophisticated  conscience  passes  judg- 
ment on  specific  offences  and  offenders.  The  good  citizen  is 
called  upon  to  create  right  moral  opinion.  The  good  govern- 
ment leagues  discriminate  against  certain  candidates  as  mor- 
ally unfit  to  represent  the  town  or  State.  The  moral  judg- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  men  in  a  given  commimity  or  through 
the  country  against  a  certain  man,  when  based  upon  facts 
and  records,  is  a  doom  as  damning  as  the  verdict  of  a  court. 

When  such  a  moral  judgment  is  passed  upon  a  man,  the 
Church  must  scrutinize  his  gifts.  Current  rumor  against 
a  man  may  not  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  Church  to  pass 
judgment  upon  him,  yet  it  may  be  reason  enough  for  the 
Chiu"ch  to  hesitate  in  soliciting  his  gifts,  to  pause  before  seek- 
ing his  fellowship  in  work,  and  to  take  wise  coimsel  of  discre- 
tion before  entering  into  public  relations  of  honor  with  him. 
When  a  man's  conduct  has  become  a  public  scandal,  and  he 
is  openly  charged  by  responsible  parties  in  respectable  papers 
and  journals,  and  when  the  challenge  is  thrown  down  to 
proceed  at  law  against  the  parties  making  the  charges,  and 
he  does  not  earnestly  and  honestly  seek  to  clear  himself  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  honor  and  the  honor  of  the  institution  to 
which  he  offers  his  gifts,  it  is  then  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Church  to  pay  attention  to  the  moral  judgment  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Still  further,  the  Church  must  not  only  heed  the  moral 
judgment  of  responsible  people  of  the  commimity,  but  it  must 
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itself  perform  the  offices  of  moral  judge.  Because  the  Chiu-ch 
does  not  have  the  legal  machinery  of  the  court,  it  is  not  ex- 
cused nor  estopped  from  passing  judgment.  While  its  primary 
office  is  not  to  accumulate  evidence,  yet,  when  men  and 
women  in  the  community  who  are  devoted  to  truth  and  right- 
eousness and  to  social  and  national  welfare  gather  the  facts 
in  the  case  and  fiunish  the  data,  then  the  Church  as  a  moral 
institution  must  evaluate  the  data  from  the  ethical  point  of 
view.  The  Church,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  Ufe  and  mission^ 
must  judge  principles  and  policies,  character  and  conduct^ 
individuals  and  societies  which  are  not  yet  condemned  by 
the  coiuls  nor  even  by  the  general  public.  And  to  say  that 
the  Church  should  refuse  to  judge  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
all  '* miserable  sinners'*  is  to  offer  an  excuse  which,  if  carried 
to  its  logical  conclixsion,  would,  as  Miss  Ida  Tarbell  says^ 
•'leave  our  business  men  weeping  on  one  another's  shoulders 
over  human  frailty,  while  they  picked  one  another's  pockets." 
When,  therefore,  gifts  are  brought  to  it  by  men  whose  methods 
and  practices  are  morally  iniquitous  and  socially  destructive, 
the  duty  of  discrimination  in  these  specific  cases  is  imperative. 
It  must  not  suffer  itself  to  be  brought  into  relations  of  patron- 
age, of  honor,  or  fellowship  in  work  with  such  persons. 
Since  the  Chiu"ch  and  these  men  represent  opposing  interests, 
the  Church  should  neither  soUcit  nor  accept  their  gifts,  and 
for  the  following  reasons: — 

First,  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Church  has 
no  reason  for  existence  apart  from  the  purpose  of  God  to 
estabhsh  righteousness  on  the  earth.  The  claim  of  the  Church 
on  the  souls  of  men  and  on  the  moral  forces  of  society  for 
allegiance  and  co-operation  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  it  stands 
as  the  organ  for  the  proclamation  of  this  purpose,  and  is  the 
highest  spiritual  agency  for  its  realization  in  the  lives  of  men. 
This  purpose  clearly  seen  and  deeply  felt  gave  birth  to  the 
Church,  and  has  perpetuated  it  through  the  centimes.  It 
must,  therefore,  enter  into  no  relation  of  dependence  or  honor 
that  will  hinder  the  realization  of  this  divine  purpose.  The 
kingdom  of  God  must  ever  have  the  right  of  way,  and  for  its 
sake  the  Church  must  keep  itself  free  from  such  men,  and  in- 
dependent of  their  gifts. 

Second,  again,  the  Church  must  keep  itself  free  from  such 
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relations  for  its  own  sake.  It  has  its  own  reputation  to  sus- 
tain before  the  public,  and  its  own  moral  and  spiritual  integ- 
rity to  preserve.  It  must  not,  therefore,  subject  itself  to  the 
charge  of  ignoring  the  moral  issues  involved  in  maintaining 
relations  of  honor  with  men  identified  with  and  responsible 
for  great  commercial  e\41s.  Every  man  is  careful  that  his 
conduct  may  not  reflect  upon  his  honor.  The  Church's  honor 
is  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  individual,  and  the  safe-guarding 
of  it  should  be  one  of  the  prime  considerations  in  determining 
all  its  relations.  The  Church,  like  Caesar's  wife,  must  be  above 
suspicion. 

The  Church  has  something  more  important  to  maintain 
than  its  reputation.  It  must  preserve  its  own  moral  and 
spiritual  integrity.  The  eye  must  be  single,  that  the  whole 
body  may  be  full  of  light.  The  spiritual  insight  of  the  Church 
into  the  everlasting  principles  of  the  moral  Ufe  must  be  cher- 
ished above  all  things.  Of  nothing  should  it  stand  in  so  great 
fear  as  moral  blindness,  and  yet  this  is  the  serious  danger  that 
threatens  it  and  all  institutions  dependent  upon  the  favors 
of  men  who  acquire  their  wealth  in  questionable  ways.  We 
can  see  the  subtle  process  of  corruption  going  on  before  our 
eyes.  Silence  falls  on  the  lips  that  should  speak  the  scathing 
words  of  rebuke  against  triumphant  wrong.  Soon,  however, 
silence  gives  way  to  apology,  apology  leads  to  defence,  and 
defence  ends  in  eulog>\  In  the  process  of  mental  degenera- 
tion the  higher  centres  of  the  brain  give  way  first,  and  the 
man  is  left  with  physical  powers  uncontrolled  by  moral  fac- 
ulties. The  higher  centres  in  the  life  of  the  Church  are  in  grave 
danger  of  degeneration  from  its  relation  with  and  defence 
of  men  with  bad  records  in  business.  And,  when  there  is 
such  decay,  the  evil  forces  of  society  will  act  without  strong 
moral  control. 

Third,  for  the  sake  of  other  moral  forces  working  for  social 
righteousness.  The  moral  forces  of  society  are  arraying  them- 
selves in  battle  line  against  the  destructive  powers  in  modem 
civiUzation.  The  honest  men  in  business  feel  there  is  some- 
thing of  more  value  than  money;  the  students  of  social  sub- 
jects are  forced  to  become  champions  of  social  righteousness; 
the  best  citizens  of  corrupt  mimicipalities  are  organizing  to 
make  them  clean :  the  patriots  the  country  over  are  aroused 
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against  the  forces  of  evil  that  threaten  the  life  of  the  nation. 
These  social  servants  are  organized, .  and  strive  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  to  win  the  battle  for  righteousness.  These 
men  look  to  the  Church  for  inspiration  and  leadership.  They 
have  been  taught  the  divine  purpose  of  the  Church,  and  they 
have  heard  its  proud  claims  to  moral  leadership.  They, 
therefore,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will  help  and  not  hinder, 
take  the  lead  and  not  straggle  at  the  rear,  carry  the  colors  and 
not  prove  cowardly  nor  traitorous. 

One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  facing  the  Church  to-day 
is  the  danger  that  the  moral  forces  of  society  may  ignore  it 
or  turn  in  revulsion  from  it  or  antagonize  it  for  its  betrayal 
of  the  cause  of  moral  progress. 

Fourth,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  masses  who  suffer  most 
from  the  iniquitous  methods  and  oppressive  practices  of  these 
men.  There  is  an  tmrest  in  the  people  that  is  ominous.  They 
have  a  keen  sense  of  the  wrongs  done  them.  They  are  in  no 
mood  to  be  trifled  with.  They  sorely  need  guidance  and 
moralization,  but  their  first  need  is  to  have  their  deep  desires 
and  sense  of  righteousness  imderstood  and  expressed  by  the 
Church.  At  present  they  are  not  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  Church.  They  do  not  seek  its  services  nor  have  much 
faith  in  it.  The  serious  indictment  against  the  modem  Chiu*ch 
is  that  it  is  not  democratic:  it  is  not  the  Church  of  the  people. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Church  of  the  great  workingman  has  so 
few  workingmen  in  it. 

One  of  the  great  tasks  of  the  Church  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tiuy  is  to  win  the  respect  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  This 
will  be  the  century  of  the  people.  They  will  rise  to  power  in 
city,  State,  and  nation.  They  need  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
needs  them;  but  they  will  never  come  to  the  Church  unless 
it  is  free  from  the  relations  of  honor  with  commercial  crimi- 
nals, and  independent  of  the  gifts  wrung  out  of  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  the  tears  of  their  eyes,  and  the  blood  of  their  hearts. 

Fifth,  for  the  man's  own  sake  whose  methods  and  practices 
are  iniquitous,  the  Chiu"ch  needs  to  be  independent  of  his 
patronage.  The  apostolic  aim  was  to  seek  the  man  rather 
than  his  money.  **We  seek  not  yours,  but  you,'*  said  Saint 
Paul.     This  must  be  our  primary  aim  to-day. 

There  is  no  person  in  greater  moral  danger  than  this  man. 
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He  uses  oppressive  methods  to  gain  his  ends,  and  justifies 
himself  on  the  ground  that  business  is  business,  and  cannot 
be  conducted  on  moral  principles.  Having  acquired  much 
money,  he  is  besought  on  every  hand  with  appeals  for  help. 
He  is  courted  for  his  money,  and  given  such  social  attention 
that  he  comes  to  feel  that  he  is  indispensable  to  the  higher 
interests  of  society.  He  goes  to  his  Church,  and  receives  such 
treatment  there  that  he  cannot  fail  to  feel  that  he  is  not  only 
a  great  business  man,  but  he  is  also  a  very  good  man.  He 
is  given  a  prominent  ofi&cial  position;  he  becomes  a  teacher 
of  a  Bible  class;  he  is  joyfully  received  by  all  the  saints;  he 
receives  ecclesiastical  indorsement  by  his  church  membership 
and  glorification  in  the  reHgious  journal.  The  one  ethical 
truth  he  hears  and  receives  is  that  "charity  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.'*  There  would  seem  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  the 
worst  and  the  best  elements  of  society  to  hide  the  man  from 
himself.  Now,  if  this  universe  is  righteous,  if  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  are  true,  then  there  is  no  man  in  the  whole  mass  of 
men  who  more  needs  the  searching  truths  of  the  gospel  than 
he.  The  Church  should  make  him  look  into  his  soul,  face 
his  righteous  God,  and  confront  his  wronged  brother.  In  the 
Church,  as  nowhere  else,  he  should  be  made  to  realize  that  a 
spiritual  religion  necessitates  social  righteousness  as  its  true 
ethical  expression. 


3.  THE  SCRUTINY  OF  GIFTS   FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
AND   PHILANTHROPIC    PURPOSES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  F.    SPENCER  BALDWIN,    OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  this  discussion.  The  question  of  the  relation  of 
colleges,  churches,  and  charities  toward  wealth  that  has  been 
won  by  methods  which  the  moral  sense  of  the  community 
cannot  approve  is  generally  recognized  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vital  problems  in  social  ethics  now  before  the  American  people. 
On  the  one  hand,  wealth  is  being  accumulated  in  vast  masses 
at  a  rate  never  before  paralleled  in  the  world's  history,  and 
sometimes  by  means  that  are  morally  indefensible.  On  the 
other  hand,  enormous  sums  are  being  given  for  educational 
and  philanthropic  purposes,  often  upon  conditions  that  asso- 
ciate the  name  of  the  donor  with  that  of  the  beneficiary  agency. 
Unless  one  be  prepared  to  take  the  extreme  position  that  the 
source  of  a  benefaction  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  and  that 
every  offer  of  money  should  be  accepted  without  scrutiny, 
there  arises  the  perplexing  question  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  may  be  incumbent  on  an  institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  society  to  dechne  a  gift. 

The  extreme  position  just  mentioned  is  precisely  the  one 
taken  by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  statement  issued  in  reply  to  the  pro- 
tests against  its  action  in  accepting  the  recent  $100,000  gift. 
This  attitude  is  approved  by  many  preachers,  editors,  and 
teachers,  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  this  issue.  The 
first  point  to  be  determined,  then,  in  considering  the  question 
before  us  is  whether  any  scrutiny  of  gifts  is  ever  called  for. 

The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  holds 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  recipient  of  a  gift  begins  only 
with  its  acceptance;  that  the  responsibility  does  not  reach 
back  to  the  soiu"ces  of  acquisition.  This  sweeping  proposi- 
tion is  not  tenable.  The  person  who  knowingly  receives  stolen 
goods  certainly  becomes  a  partner   in   the  theft.     Similarly, 
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the  person  who  knowingly  accepts  money  coining  from  the 
current  proceeds  of  a  business  of  an  immoral  character  or 
a  business  conducted  by  immoral  methods  incurs  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  existence  or  the  continuance  of  such  business 
or  such  methods.  The  acceptance  of  a  gift  clearly  involves 
a  measure  of  responsibiUty  for  the  mode  by  which  the  money 
was  acquired  by  the  donor.  The  proposition  that  no  discrimi- 
nation in  relation  to  gifts  should  be  attempted  by  colleges, 
churches,  and  charities  flies  straight  in  the  face  of  the  awak- 
ened social  conscience  of  the  present  day.  It  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  ethical  impulse  that  has  prompted  modem 
movements  for  social  betterment.  The  Consumers'  League, 
for  example,  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  purchaser  of 
goods  bears  a  responsibility  for  the  conditions  imder  which 
they  are  made  and  sold.  In  an  analogous  way  the  taker  of 
money  becomes  responsible  for  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
it  was  accumulated.  To  deny  this  is  to  take  lower  moral 
ground  than  that  occupied  by  workers  for  social  reform  in 
many  fields. 

Conspicuous  among  those  who  defend  the  policy  of  indiscrimi- 
nate hospitahty  to  givers  is  Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  of  Columbia 
University.  In  a  paper  on  *  *  Gifts  and  the  Moral  Law, ' '  Professor 
Clark  argues  that  benevolent  agencies  should  take  without 
discrimination  all  proffered  gifts.  He  recognizes,  to  be  sure, 
that  there  is  a  danger  to  the  Chiu"ch  in  accepting  money  from 
men  whose  business  methods  are  known  to  be  dishonest.  He 
writes:  **A  church  that  cannot  meet  its  expenses  without  the 
aid  of  wealthy  wrong-doers  is  not  in  a  position  to  uphold  the 
highest  standard  of  business  morality  or  to  help  effectively 
in  the  warfare  against  corruption.  It  is  here  that  the  Church 
encounters  its  most  serious  danger,  for  here  it  gives  to  un- 
worthy men  certificates  of  character.  It  condones  the  evH 
which  the  world  is  contending  against,  paralyzes  its  own 
fighting  arm,  and  makes  it  difi&cult  to  give  aid  to  the  forces 
of  righteousness.  At  bottom,  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  sound; 
but  there  is  danger  that  in  some  of  its  acts  it  may  come  to  the 
help  of  the  mighty  against  the  Lord  and  against  the  people.'* 
But  Professor  Clark  holds  that  this  danger,  which  is  great  in 
the  case  of  the  Church,  'is  less  in  the  case  of  benevolent  so- 
cietiesu''     This  is  because  the  latter  issue  no  certificates  of 
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character  for  donors.  **If  any  such  body/'  he  observes, 
"indorses  a  beneficiary  at  all,  it  does  it  by  implication  only, 
and  that  implication  depends  on  the  public  understanding  of 
what  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  means/' 

The  distinction  which  Professor  Clark  here  draws  between 
the  Church  and  benevolent  agencies  in  relation  to  gifts  looks 
like  an  over-refinement  of  reasoning.  If,  as  Professor  Clark 
appears  to  consider,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Church  to  keep  clear 
of  entangling  alliances  with  '*the  powers  that  prey,"  why  is 
not  this  duty  equally  urgent  in  the  case  of  all  the  organized 
forces  of  education  and  philanthropy?  If  there  is  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  this  source  in  the  one  case,  there  would 
appear  also  to  be  equal  danger  in  the  other. 

Professor  Clark's  contention,  already  noted,  is  that  the 
danger  is  less  in  the  case  of  benevolent  agencies  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Church,  because  the  former  issue  no  certificates  of 
character  to  donors.  But  is  not  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  gen- 
erally interpreted  by  the  public  as  a  moral  indorsement  of 
the  donor?  And  is  it  possible  to  prevent  such  an  interpreta- 
tion from  being  placed  upon  acceptance,  even  if  the  benefi- 
ciary disclaims  intention  of  passing  judgment  on  the  donor? 
Is  it  possible  for  benevolent  societies  to  maintain  this  nega- 
tive, non-committal  relation  to  donors,  so  that  the  acceptance 
of  money  will  carry  with  it  no  hint  of  approval  in  its  effect  on 
the  pubHc  mind?  Professor  Clark  holds  that  it  is  possible 
so  long  as  benevolent  agencies  take  freely  and  unquestioningly 
every  gift  that  is  offered.  It  is  chiefly  for  this  reason,  indeed, 
that  he  advocates  a  policy  of  non-discrimination  on  the  part  of 
benevolent  agencies  in  reference  to  gifts.  He  advocates  this 
policy,  namely,  on  the  ground  that,  if  discrimination  were 
practised,  and  some  gifts  were  rejected,  the  acceptance  of  a 
gift  would  then  necessarily  imply  certification  of  the  donor's 
character,  whereas  at  present  acceptance  carries  no  such 
implication.  He  formulates  this  unique  argument  as  follows: 
**If  we  enjoin  on  our  agents  of  benevolence  that  they  take 
no  gifts  from  dishonest  men,  and  if  they  undertake  to  carry 
out  the  injunction,  then  every  gift  which  they  do  accept  cer- 
tifies that  the  donor  is,  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  honest. 
Accepting  such  a  gift  at  present  does  not  involve  this  moral 
indorsement,  but  we  can  make  the  taking  of  all  future  gifts 
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have  exactly  that  effect  by  enjoining  on  our  agents  to  touch 
no  dollar  that  comes  from  a  source  known  or  believed  to  be 
tainted." 

This  sounds  judicial  and  impressive,  but  let  us  probe  the 
argument.  It  is  contended  that,  if  benevolent  agencies  fol- 
low a  uniform  rule  of  taking  every  gift  offered,  acceptance 
cannot  in  any  case  be  construed  as  an  indorsement  of  the 
donor.  But  may  not  refusal  to  discriminate  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances be  in  effect  an  act  of  discrimination  ?  To  accept 
money  from  a  man  whose  business  methods  are  under  criti- 
cism impUes  support  of  that  individual  against  the  charges 
brought  by  his  critics.  As  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth 
College  points  out  in  his  admirably  judicial  letter  to  the  Pru- 
dential Committee:  "When  the  business  methods  of  any 
man  or  of  any  corporation  are  under  public  discussion,  and 
certainly  if  under  authorized  investigation,  it  is  a  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  methods  at  issue  to  accept  a  gift  from  such 
a  source  as  freely  as  from  other  sources."  The  acceptance 
of  a  gift  from  a  man  notoriously  and  flagrantly  corrupt,  who 
stands  as  the  typical  incarnation  of  the  insidious  forces  of 
business  immoraUty,  appears  to  place  him  on  the  same  level 
of  respectability  with  other  donors.  This  is  discrimination  of 
the  worst  sort.  * 'There  is  no  greater  inequality,"  said  an 
Austrian  economist,  "than  the  equal  treatment  of  unequals." 

An  additional  reason  advanced  by  Professor  Clark  in  favor 
of  the  general  acceptance  of  gifts  is  that  a  policy  of  scrutiny 
and  rejection  would  cripple  the  finances  of  benevolent  agencies. 
"One  thing,"  he  declares,  "is  clear;  namely,  that  thousands 
of  gifts  must  be  refused,  the  societies'  treasuries  must  be  de- 
pleted, and  the  work  for  the  people  must  be  left  largely  un- 
done, or  such  gifts  must  be  generally  accepted."  This  con- 
sideration carries  little  weight.  A  full  treasury  is  not  the 
summum  bonutn  of  educational  and  philanthropic  endeavor. 
It  is  far  better  that  missions  and  charities  and  even  colleges 
and  churches  should  languish  for  lack  of  funds  than  that  cor- 
rupt practices  should  go  unrebuked.  Indeed,  Professor  Clark 
himself  admits  that  "abating  a  jot  of  the  condemnation  of 
e\nl  would  do  more  harm  than  any  number  of  benevolent 
societies  could  counteract."  Against  the  grave  danger  to 
moral  standards  to  be  apprehended  from  promiscuous  gift- 
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taking,  the  mere  cash  consideration  weighs  light  in  the 
balance. 

The  final  argument  brought  forward  by  Professor  Clark  in 
support  of  his  proposition  is  that  the  pohcy  of  discrimination 
would  prevent  the  dishonest  rich  from  distributing  their  ill- 
gotten  gains.  He  says:  '*The  serious  matter  is  that,  if  such 
a  rule  were  universally  acted  on,  the  bad  rich  men  would  find 
all  available  avenues  of  beneficence  closed.  Though  they  are 
under  a  positive  obligation  to  imdo  an  evil  work,  they  would 
find  themselves  unable  to  fulfil  the  obligation,  and  forced  to 
use  their  wealth  for  themselves  or  for  unscrupulous  sharers.*' 
This  argument,  like  the  preceding,  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
public  appetite  for  money.  As  a  partial  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  opportunity  of  benefi- 
cence would  not  be  closed  to  the  bad  rich  man  who  desired  to 
give  in  a  spirit  of  restitution  and  repentance,  even  if  the  most 
rigid  poUcy  of  scrutiny  and  rejection  were  adopted  by  benev- 
olent agencies.  Gifts  offered  in  that  spirit  should  always  be 
accepted.  No  one  proposes  to  stop  the  giving  of  ** conscience 
money."  It  is  only  **hush  money"  that  is  to  be  tabooed. 
The  policy  of  discrimination  would  simply  prevent  the  bad 
rich  man  from  giving  in  the  wrong  way, — harmful  to  himself, 
the  beneficiary,  and  the  community,  while  leaving  him  perfect 
freedom  to  give  in  the  right  way. 

The  various  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  this  indiscrimi- 
nate acceptance  of  gifts  for  educational  and  philanthropic 
piUTX>ses  are  found  upon  examination  to  be  inconclusive. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  reasons  in  favor  of  exer- 
cising scrutiny.  In  the  firgt  place,  an  educational  or  philan- 
thropic agency  is  bound,  at  the  least,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  conditions  attached  to  a  gift.  This  point  has  been  well 
enforced  by  President  Pritchett  of  the  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, as  follows:  ** Suppose  that  William  M.  Tweed,  in  the  hey- 
dey  of  his  career,  had  come  to  the  authorities  of  Columbia, 
and  said,  'Here  is  a  million  dollars  to  found  a  school  of  poht- 
ical  science  which  is  to  bear  my  name.'  Columbia  could  not 
have  accepted  that  gift  and  maintained  its  moral  leadership. 

'*In  other  words,  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation,  not  always 
hard  to  distinguish,  which  separates  the  gift  which  may  be 
accepted  from  that  which  may  not;  but  this  line  cannot  be 
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drawn  by  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  these  gifts,  but  is  rather 
revealed  by  the  conditions  which  are  attached  to  them.  When 
the  acceptance  of  a  gift  carries  with  it  a  tacit  excuse  for  past 
misdeeds,  when  it  involves  the  placing  of  a  name  which  stands 
for  violated  law  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  men  side  by 
side  with  the  names  of  the  great  and  of  the  unselfish,  when 
it  impUes  the  recognition  of  a  false  measure  of  success, — a 
thing  most  common  in  our  American  life, — ^then  the  college 
which  accepts  such  a  gift  suffers  in  its  moral  leadership.  Its 
action  goes  far  to  confuse  in  the  minds  of  men  the  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  and  between  selfish  and  un- 
selfish pubhc  poUcy,  or,  as  George  Eliot  so  aptly  expressed  it, 
'Such  action  tends  to  debase  the  moral  currency.'*' 

The  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  munificence  of 
millionaires  is  sometimes  merely  a  belated  bid  for  ante-mortem 
or  post-mortem  respectability.  The  man  who  has  played 
the  pirate  in  his  business  dealings  tries  to  gild  his  tarnished 
reputation  by  sharing  his  plunder  with  some  college,  church 
or  charity,  on  condition  that  his  name  be  associated  in  some 
way  with  the  beneficiary  institution.  No  self-respecting  offi- 
cial can  afford  to  become  a  party  to  a  whitewashing  transac- 
tion of  this  nature.  Gifts  offered  on  such  terms  should  be 
declined  outright. 

Moreover,  even  when  a  gift  is  made  unconditionally,  there 
may  be  circumstances  which  make  it  morally  imperative  to 
refuse  the  money.  Gifts  offered  by  men  who  have  amassed 
fortunes  by  illegal,  immoral,  or  dishonorable  methods  ought, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  declined.  An  exception  should,  of  course, 
be  made  in  the  case  of  a  gift  offered  avowedly  as  * 'conscience 
money."  There  appears  to  be  no  valid  objection,  moreover, 
to  the  acceptance  of  money,  however  acquired,  when  the  gift 
is  made  after  the  death  of  the  person  who  accumulated  it, 
and  when  no  offensive  conditions  are  attached.  The  thing 
to  be  avoided  is  participation  in  current  gains  won  by  repre- 
hensible dealing. 

The  obvious  danger  in  accepting  money  from  men  whose 
business  methods  cannot  be  approved  is  that  it  tends  to  silence 
criticism  of  their  practices.  The  beneficiary  cannot  criticise 
his  benefactor  .with  good  grace.  As  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  has 
put  it,  no  one  ought  to  "castigate  the  man  whose  money  is  in 
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his  pocket  and  whose  bread  is  in  his  mouth.*'  In  the  long  run^ 
doubtless,  the  forces  of  public  opinion  and  academic  freedom 
in  this  country  will  prove  too  mighty  to  be  controlled  by  any 
man  or  any  group  of  men.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  blinked 
that  the  tendency  of  the  indiscriminate  taking  of  gifts  by  edu- 
cational and  philanthropic  institutions  is  to  obstruct  the  play 
of  these  forces  for  the  time  being.  Professor  John  A.  Hobson 
has  well  said:  ** Those  engaged  in  private  charities  know  the 
danger  of  promiscuous  giving.  What  about  the  public? 
Has  it  no  character  to  lose  ?  .  .  .  Without  proper  discrimination 
the  charity  of  millionaires  is  proving  dangerous.  What  is 
most  needed  for  social  enlightenment  is  a  flood  of  free  day- 
light upon  the  arts  of  human  knowledge  related  to  the  most 
vital  issues  of  reform.  Is  the  millionaire  likely  to  supply  them 
in  his  gifts  toward  higher  education?  Will  he  employ  his 
millions  in  cutting  down  the  branch  on  which  he  sits?  It  is 
not  the  dead  hand,  but  living  interests  that  should  wield 
the  education  for  the  masses." 

In  this  connection  Professor  Clark,  while  recognizing 
that  "the  imperative  need  of  fighting  against  corruption  in 
business  is  the  first  and  most  important  fact  in  the  situation, ''^ 
argues,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  a  spirit 
of  energetic  opposition  to  corruption  with  the  policy  of  indis- 
criminate acceptance  of  gifts.  The  programme  which  he  rec- 
ommends is  this:  "A  society  in  its  corporate  capacity  may 
accept  the  gift,  and  officers  of  the  society  may  be  agents  for 
receiving  it.  Every  officer  or  member  must  preserve  his 
freedom  as  a  citizen,  and  the  vigor  of  his  opposition  to  iniquity 
in  business."  But  is  this  combination  a  possible  one?  If 
the'  acceptance  of  tainted  money  were  accompanied  by  plain- 
spoken  condemnation  of  the  methods  of  its  acquisition,  then 
the  action  might  perhaps  be  defended.  But  courtesy  forbids 
the  recipients  to  take  this  course.  They  are  driven  to  shame- 
faced silence  or  labored  sophistry.  Thus  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  professed  moral  leaders  raising  their  voices  to  confuse 
ethical  standards  and  obscure  moral  issues. 

The  Church,  in  particular,  can  ill  afford  at  the  present  time 
to  take  any  action  that  would  weaken  its  influence.  There 
is  a  wide-spread  feeling  among  working-people  that  the  Church 
is  unduly  subservient  to  capitalistic  control,  and  complacently 
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tolerant  of  business  chicanery.  The  ready  acceptance  of 
money  alleged  to  be  ** tainted"  will  not  tend  to  allay  this  dis- 
trust. 

The  most  serious  evils  that  threaten  American  civilization 
at  the  present  time  spring  from  immoral  acquisition  and  cor- 
rupt employment  of  wealth.  A  low  standard  of  commercial 
and  political  morality  is  undermining  the  Puritan  ideals  of 
character  and  citizenship.  Against  the  forces  that  are  making 
for  corruption  the  college  and  the  Church  must  stand  firm  as 
bulwarks  of  defence.  Their  high  duty  is  thus  eloquently  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Mead:  **At  a  time  when  in  so  many  provinces 
of  our  American  life  the  love  of  money  and  the  power  of  money 
are  roots  of  evil  as  never  before,  it  is  doubly  incumbent  upon 
the  Church  and  the  school  to  construe  their  offices  heroically, 
to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  become  contaminated  with  base 
bribes,  nor  let  the  taint  of  materialism  or  a  false  commercial- 
ism blight  them  and  make  them  centres  of  apology,  of  confu- 
sion, and  comphance  instead  of  nurseries  of  idealism,  of  piuity, 
severity,  and  truth." 

These  considerations  certainly  justify  a  policy  of  cautious 
dehberation  on  the  part  of  officers  of  institutions  in  reference 
to  gifts.  In  every  case  the  source  of  the  wealth  should  be 
scrutinized  carefully, — the  gift  horse  should  be  looked  squarely 
in  the  mouth.  It  is  better  for  an  institution  to  refuse  mill- 
ions than  to  compromise  its  standing  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  occasional  refusal  of  money  coming  from  a  dubious  source 
would  be  a  most  salutary  discipline.  It  would  recall  us  to  the 
truth  that  the  most  precious  possessions  of  a  people  are  not  the 
material  things  that  can  be  bought  with  money,  but  the  un- 
purchasable  things  of  the  spirit. 
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[Read  Saturday  morning,  May  13.] 

Many  diseases  (the  English  Pharmacological  Society  cata- 
logued over  seven  hundried)  have  always  preyed  on  the  body, 
and  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  influential  of  all  professions 
has  always  been  that  of  healer.  The  mind,  too,  has  its  own 
special  pathology.  More  recently  crime  or  moral  aberrations 
have  become  an  academic  department,  and  have  a  copious 
literature  of  their  own.  Pedagogical  pathology  is  barely  ten 
years  old.  It  now  has  its  journals,  its  experts,  and  the  faults 
of  children  are  catalogued  in  dictionaries  and  prescribed  for 
in  articles,  in  France  even  treated  by  hypnotism.  Last 
comes  the  pathology  of  religion,  which,  we  are  now  coming  to 
understand,  like  everything  else,  has  diseases  of  its  own  among 
both  primitive  and  cultured  people;  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  promises  of  the  future  is  that  we  shall  have 
established  norms  to  distinguish  what  is  healthful  and  what 
is  morbid  in  religious  consciousness  and  life.  The  pathology 
of  teachers  and  teaching  is  a  still  newer  topic,  to  a  very  few 
aspects  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention 
this  morning.  I  am  already  fully  persuaded  that  this  theme, 
too,  has  a  great  future,  and  that  the  next  decade  will  witness 
the  development  of  a  new  chapter  in  education  devoted  to 
the  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind  of  male  and  female  teachers 
and  also  of  educational  systems. 

I.  Copious  as  is  the  literature  on  the  health  of  pupils, 
almost  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  this  country  in  studying 
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the  health  of  teachers;  and  in  Europe  many  problems  in  this 
field  are  unsettled.     A  teacher's  work  is  extremely  monot- 
onous, and  allows  little  change  for  the  ups  and  downs  of  ill- 
health.     No  school  ventilation  is  adequate;   and  teachers  are 
not  only  exposed  to  impure  air,  loaded  with  chalk  and  other 
dust,  but  to  all  the  infections  in  the  community.     The  dis- 
eases most  common  among  teachers  are  nerve  strain  and  tire, 
colds,   disorders  of  the    throat  and  lungs,  hemorrhoids,  and 
troubles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.    Anaemia  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  are  thought  by  Wehmer  to  be  common.    In 
Germany,  although  the  teachers  at  the  outset  of  their  career 
undergo  physical  examination,  which  weeds  out  all  the  weak, 
it  has  been  found  that  up  to  the  age  of  forty  deaths  are  more 
frequent  among  them  than  in  the  average  of  the  community^ 
and  that  they  die  earlier  on  the  average  down  the  grades,, 
professors  outliving  primary  teachers,  while  in  the  coimtry,. 
with  small  pay  and  more  exposure,  the  mortality  is   greater. 
Galton  found  that  out  of  ii6  English  teachers  23  had  suflfered 
a  serious  breakdown,  from  which  21  of  these  thought  they 
had   never  quite   recovered.     Those   who   have   studied   the 
subject  most  thoroughly  lay  great  stress  upon  the  restricted 
expression  of  individuality  which  the  modem  methods  of  the 
public  school,  with  its  supervision  and  incessant  prescription, 
afford.     This,  it  is  often  said,  damps,  if  it  does  not  destroy,, 
the  zest  that  every  one  ought  to  feel  in  their  calling,  pre- 
disposes to  a  feeling  of  tedium,  if  not  to  depression,  nervous 
irritability,  and  sometimes  even  hypochondria.     An  American 
physician,  who  has  a  large  practice  among  female  teachers  of 
one  of  our  large  cities,  tells  me  that  they  are,  in  some  respects,, 
a  class  by  themselves,  their  work  predisposing  them  to  certain 
diatheses  and  to  wearing  themselves  out  before  their  time. 
All  insist  that  the  long  vacation  is  none  too  long  for  teachers, 
that  evenings  and  nights  should  be  kept  free,  and  that  other 
occupations  and  all  imnecessary  work  should  be  indulged  in 
with  moderation  always,  and  very  tentatively  in  the  first  years 
of  teaching,  before  one  learns  to  know  the  subtle  line,  so  easily 
crossed,  between  normal  income  and  output  of  energy  and  over- 
drawing one's  energies. 

II.     Few  who  enter  the  service  of  the  public  school  expect 
to  remain  for  life.     Their  work  is,  therefore,  if  not  a  makeshift,. 
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usually  more  or  less  temporary  and  provisional.  But  a  small 
per  cent,  in  the  coimtry  at  large  have  any  professional  prepara- 
tion, and  the  salary,  while  often  very  attractive  to  those  who 
have  debts  to  pay  for  their  education  or  desire  to  lay  by  some- 
thing for  other  fields  of  work,  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  perma- 
nency. Nearly  100,000  teachers  will  leave  the  profession  this 
year.  When  times  are  hard,  the  supply  of  male  teachers  in- 
creases; and,  when  business  flourishes,  it  declines  again.  Many 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  have  served  a  brief  apprentice- 
ship in  the  teaching  profession.  Some  of  them  have  done 
something  to  elevate  it,  but  would  of  course  have  done  far 
more,  had  they  remained  in  it.  No  one  would  claim  that  it 
is  generally  the  worst  who  drop  out.  No,  often  it  is  the  best. 
Were  it  the  worst  only  who  drop  out,  selective  influences  would 
always  steadily  improve  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force. 
Unfortunately,  despite  many  striking  exceptions  which  will 
reciu"  to  every  mind,  on  the  whole,  those  who  remain  do  so 
not  because  they  love  the  work  supremely,  but  because  oppor- 
tunities to  better  their  condition  do  not  open  to  them.  In 
grammar  and  even  high-school  grades  very  few  indeed  plan 
their  work  as  a  life  career.  Even  promotions  in  grade  or  pay 
are  not  always  made  on  merit,  and,  in  the  rare  instances  where 
a  new  superintendent  or  board  has  attempted  to  drop  inefficient 
or  superannuated  teachers,  their  friends  and  the  public  rally 
to  their  support.  In  some  communities  there  is  thus  a  con- 
fessed tendency  for  the  corps  of  teachers  to  degenerate  in 
quality.  Few  who  are  foimd  in  the  ranks  at  the  age  of  fifty 
would  not  have  been  shocked  and  depressed,  had  they  been 
condemned  to  this  fate  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Some, 
especially  men,  who  enter  the  profession  with  enthusiasm,  are 
disenchanted  because  they  find  so  little  independence,  and 
soon  realize  that  in  the  question  of  methods,  course  of  study, 
text-books,  discipline,  no  provision  is  made  to  submit  these 
vital  matters  to  those  most  concerned  in  them;  namely,  the 
teachers  themselves.  In  oiu-  system  it  is  ever  harder  for  a 
self-respecting  and  able  man  to  adjust  himself  to  the  dependent 
conditions  of  actual  teaching.  Whenever  the  question  of  per- 
manence in  office  and  of  pensions  is  raised,  this  problem  of 
deterioration  always  looms  up  in  the  background,  even  though 
it  is  rarely  named.     In  the  grades  the  teacher  must  obey  the 
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principal  and  superintendent.  In  the  high  school  he  must 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  college.  Moreover,  teachers' 
organizations,  which  were  begun  by  Horace  Mann  and  have 
been  such  a  blessing,  have  now  reached  the  point  where  cer- 
tain dangers  threaten.  Sometimes  weak  officials  of  the  craft, 
or  questionable  methods,  have  been  indirectly  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  teachers'  organizations;  and  last  summer 
Miss  M.  A.  Haley  advocates  that  teachers  should  organize 
on  the  principle  of  labor  unions  to  demand  higher  wages  and 
better  conditions  generally.  The  major  premise  of  this  argu- 
ment was  that  the  status  and  pay  of  teachers  was  propor- 
tionately less  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  Now  one  great  vice 
of  trades-imions  is  that  they  seek  to  force  their  services  and 
their  wage  scales  upon  employers,  and  thus,  in  a  large  degree, 
remove  their  members  from  the  necessity  of  impro\4ng  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  their  work.  This  latter  is  the  whole- 
some and  legitimate  means  of  advancement;  and,  if  solidarity 
reduces  the  force  of  this  motive,  it  so  far  tends  to  degrade  the 
vocation.  There  is  no  triter  commonplace  than  that  teach- 
ing ought  to  rank  with  the  learned  professions;  but  there  are 
certainly  now  strong  tendencies  to  make  it  a  trade  guild,  the 
members  of  which  organize  for  mutual  support,  defence,  ad- 
vancement, and  the  protection  of  the  unfit,  and  by  so  doing 
interfere  with  healthful  selective  influences  which  favor  the 
survival  of  the  best. 

III.  A  pedagogue's  position  is  unique.  In  his  little  domain 
he  is  monarch,  wisest,  best.  His  authority  is  in  many  ways 
final,  and  by  constant  association  with  children  he  is  liable 
to  grow  complacent,  even  in  ignorance,  impatient  of  contra- 
diction by  his  peers,  and  incapable  of  maintaining  the  eager, 
receptive  attitude  that  studies  and  leans  toward  his  superiors. 
Incessantly  teaching  his  little  stock  of  prepared  knowledge, 
weighed,  measured,  calibrated  to  the  youthful  mind,  grown 
from  long  use  second  nature  to  him,  but  ever  new  to  successive 
classes,  knowing  already  all  that  he  must  know  to  teach,  he  is 
liable  to  lose  incentive  to  push  on,  to  forget  the  sense  of  op- 
pressive ignorance  which  always  spurs  on  the  scholar,  until 
his  mind  becomes  indurated  and  essentially  indocile.  After  a 
dozen  annual  repetitions  of  his  work  he  grows  suspicious  of 
change,  for  this  would  involve  new  labor,  other  matter  or 
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methods,  or  both.  It  would  involve  a  little  sense  of  the  falli- 
bility of  what  he  had  done;  and  infallibility  is  too  often  the 
foible  of  the  teacher's  temperament.  He  is  strong  in  defence 
of  his  own  positions,  and  has  become  thereby  impotent  to 
adopt  others.  Ease,  wont,  and  routine  slowly  close  in  upon  his 
soul,  and  restrict  the  arrear  of  plasticity  and  vital  growth. 
Once  he  was  progressive,  but  he  has  stiffened  in  the  mould. 
He  is  master  of  his  own  technique  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
has  almost  become  automatic  work ;  and  why  should  he  change 
to  new  things,  when  change  involves  both  effort  and  uncer- 
tainty? In  the  ideal  teacher,  learning  and  giving  out  instruc- 
tion ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  each  is  forever  imperfect 
without  the  other,  no  matter  how  low  the  grade.  But  are 
teachers  also  students,  and  are  they  not  constantly  prone  to 
mistake  petty  devices  for  great  reforms,  and  do  not  slight 
variations  of  their  old  ways  seem  to  them  revolutions  ?  There 
is  a  large  body  of  text-books  for  every  grade  and  department, 
which  perhaps  are  compilations  of  compilations,  hovering  in 
a  kind  of  limbo  half-way  between  the  childish  comprehension 
and  the  original  research  of  the  great  discoverer.  This  body 
of  knowledge  is  repeated  in  scores  of  tomes  for  generations. 
I  have  traced  specific  illustrations  in  rhetorics,  geographies, 
English  books,  and  even  some  scientific  text-books,  back 
through  a  dozen,  and  in  one  case  nearly  three  dozen,  different 
authors.  The  writers  of  school  text-books  form  a  unique 
class  of  minds,  hanging  like  Mohammed's  coffin  between  the 
heaven  of  pure  science  and  the  earth  of  infants'  minds,  who 
have  rarely  studied  the  capacities,  the  nature,  or  needs  of 
childhood,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  know  little  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  investigator  who  would  add  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge.  This  literature  is  too  often  the  teacher's 
native  breath  and  vital  air.  It  is  so  copious  that  to  know  it 
well  he  has  little  time  for  anything  else,  and  it  is  peculiarly 
calculated,  with  the  small  modicum  of  novelty  in  each  author 
and  text,  to  cause  a  sense  of  progress  without  its  reality. 
How  remote  and  belated  some  of  our  texts  are  is  far  better 
seen  in  some  departments  than  in  others.  What,  for  instance, 
do  our  school  geographies  suggest  of  the  modem  work  of 
the  great  geographical  investigators?  What  do  most  normal 
texts  on  methods  and  the  mind  of  man  know  of  modem  studies 
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in  these  fields?  It  has  taken  this  country  ten  or  fifteen  years 
to  move  on  from  the  effete  principles  of  Sir  WUtisLm  Hamilton 
to  those  only  a  few  points  less  effete  of  Herbart,  so  that 
here  the  good  average  pedagogue  is  more  than  a  generation 
behind. 

IV.  Closely  connected  with  these  is  the  danger  of  arrested 
mental  growth  to  which  the  teacher  is  peculiarly  exposed. 
Medical  jotunals  are  largely  devoted  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  very  latest  researches  of  the  pathological  laboratory, 
which  every  active  physician  desires  and  needs  to  know  and 
to  apply  for  all  they  are  worth  at  once.  Educational  journals, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  largely  devoted  to  making  up  real  or 
supposed  arrears  in  the  teacher's  education,  to  news,  gossip, 
or  often  trivialities  and  platitudes.  How  many  teachers  read 
above,  and  how  many  actually  below  their  own  level,  which 
thus  is  a  very  dead  one  ?  In  this  day  of  enormous  publication, 
when  it  never  came  so  near  being  a  sin  to  read  the  second  best 
in  any  field,  how  do  teachers  stand?  Very  suggestive  here  is 
the  fact  that,  while  most  large  cities  and  many  small  ones  have 
medical  or  perhaps  law  libraries,  supported  by  the  professions, 
where  the  latest  and  best  publications  can  be  promptly  seen 
in  convenient  rooms,  it  is  hard  to  find  in  this  cotmtry  such  a 
teachers'  Ubrary.  When  we  look  at  the  book-shelves  in  the 
office  of  a  superintendent  or  principal  or  in  the  sanctimi  of 
a  teacher,  how  few  of  the  best  do  we  find,  and  how  many  books 
branded  with  the  mark  of  mediocrity  and  commonplace?  In 
this  respect  only  the  clerical  profession  falls  anywhere  near 
the  level  of  the  average  teacher.  Indeed,  one  would  be  only 
a  little  less  surprised  to  find  a  clergyman  reading  and  using  the 
results  of  the  higher  criticism  and  the  latest  epigraphical  and 
archaeological  research  than  to  find  the  teacher  knowing  and 
profiting  by  the  best  educational  studies  or  even  the  new  prac- 
tical departiu-es  in  other  lands.  In  every  city  there  are  young 
teachers  who  pass  through  a  period  when  they  are  flushed  with 
enthusiasm  for  better  things;  but  they  are  too  apt  to  find 
that  this  work  does  not  pay,  and  too  soon  do  they  profit  by 
the  example  of  indifference  set  by  their  elders  and  superiors. 
It  is  the  iron  law  of  every  vocation  of  life  that  only  the  mini- 
mal effort  actually  necessary  is  usually  put  forth,  and  teaching 
is  now  so  sheltered,  protected,  its  members  kept  complacently 
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in  countenance  by  their  associates,  that  the  hot  struggle  for 
existence  that  marks  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  profes- 
sional world  is  too  often  toned  down  to  ineffective  good 
wishes  and  ever-procrastinating  resolves  for  the  future. 

V.  Another  group  of  morbid  pedagogic  symptoms  that  we  see 
oftener  in  this  country  than  on  the  Continent  in  Europe  leads 
to  a  loss  of  the  fine  balance  that  should  always  be  maintained 
between  imparting  knowledge  to  the  children  and  getting  it 
back  from  them.  We  too  often  tend  to  lapse  to  mere  lesson 
setting  and  hearing.  Just  in  proportion  as  a  teacher  is  poorly 
equipped  with  knowledge  does  he  or  she  tend  to  become  a 
mere  exacter  of  work,  taking  precious  time  to  tell  pupils  what 
to  do,  and  testing  to  see  if  they  have  done  it.  This  is  not  teach- 
ing, but  a  device  of  ignorance,  of  laziness,  physical  weakness, 
or  all  combined.  The  true  teacher  teaches  and  reduces  reci- 
tation to  a  minimum.  Whoever  has  visited  the  best  Conti- 
nental schools,  or  studied  comparatively  such  international 
educational  expositions  as  those  at  St.  Louis,  must  have  been 
acutely  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  exhibit  what  the  pupil 
does,  Eiu-ope  what  the  teacher  does.  Here  he  says,  *'Go,  do 
this,  and  prove  to  me  that  you  have  done  it."  There  he  says: 
**Come,  let  us  study  together!  I  know  and  will  inform,  in- 
terest, and  inspire  you  to  go  on."  A  little  more  pedagogic 
insight  would  make  us  ashamed  of  many  of  oiu*  wretched  de- 
vices to  conceal,  excuse,  or  dignify  our  ignorance  or  save  our- 
selves from  work.  We  say.  Let  the  pupil  find  the  facts  or  draw 
the  inferences  for  himself,  and  then  he  will  be  better  able  to  in- 
vestigate, will  remember,  and  prize  his  mental  possessions  more. 
No,  we  should  have  investigated  and  learned  and  imparted. 
To  allow,  or  even  encourage,  callow  classes  to  debate,  discuss, 
and  weigh  evidence,  or  to  regurgitate  the  matter  of  the  text- 
book, may  flatter  the  pupils  by  the  subtle  suggestion  that 
they  can  form  opinions  that  merit  the  name.  Instead  of  ex- 
ercising power  by  their  crude  thoughtlets,  hombinantes  in 
vaciiOf  they  are  inclined  to  the  sweet  delusion  that  their  mental 
emptiness  is  filled,  and  so  grow  complacent  with  their  ignorance, 
and  perhaps  opinionated,  and  go  to  seed  in  a  haze  of  finality. 
Some  teachers  have  come  to  fear  that  the  pupil  in  the  high 
school  is  actually  in  danger  of  accumulating  a  mass  of  un- 
digested,  unsystematized  knowledge,   and  perhaps  to  fancy 
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that  this  peril  is  awful  and  ever-impending.  But  have  any  of 
you  ever  seen  a  dangerous  mass  of  knowledge  in  any  youthful 
mind,  unless  in  the  memory-freak?  And,  even  then,  are  we 
so  oblivious  to  the  laws  of  mental  work  and  growth  as  to  fancy 
that  such  a  mass  of  erudition  could  exist  in  the  mind  without 
being  assimilated  in  the  child's  manner,  or,  even  if  it  were  a 
vast  floating  mass,  that  our  petty  artificial  devices  of  correlat- 
ing, stssodating,  and  linking  its  parts  can  have  any  other  pos- 
sible efifect  than  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  deep  into  the 
soul  by  keeping  it  on  the  siuiace  against  the  day  of  exam- 
ination ? 

The  child  learns  to  know,  not  merely  by  doing,  but  also  by 
hearing;  and  if  the  teacher's  mind  were  charged  to  overflowing 
with  knowledge  in  his  own  field,  whether  he  had  to  tell  it  in 
the  form  of  stories  in  the  lower  grades  or  to  give  it  in  rudi- 
mentary conversational  form  in  the  higher  grades,  he  ought  to 
be  the  living  text-book,  known  and  read  of  every  pupil,  and 
not  a  mere  taskmaster.  There  are  few  more  subtle  balances 
than  those  between  giving  knowledge  by  and  from  the  teacher, 
which  is  itself  a  passion  and  an  inspiration,  and  the  far  lower 
but  necessary  work  of  finding  by  quizzes,  recitations,  and 
examinations  whether  it  has  found  lodgment  in  the  soul. 

VI.  When  mental  progress  is  rapid,  as  in  all  great  eras  and 
epochs,  content  dominates  form.  This  was  true  in  the  Renais- 
sance, in  Gothic  art,  in  Romanticism.  Then  comes  a  classic 
period  when  form  and  content  are  harmoniously  wedded.  Later 
comes  the  stage  when  form  dominates  over  content,  method 
over  matter.  Thus  we  see  that  the  great  creative  period  of 
Jewish  history  ended  in  the  wretched  letter-worship  of  the 
Kabbala  and  the  Masoretic  textuaUsts.  The  Periclean  age 
lapsed  to  that  of  the  morosophs  in  the  four  great  schools  of 
copyists  and  commentators.  The  letter  that  kills  takes  the 
place  of  the  spirit  that  gives  life.  Exactness  and  method  rule 
over  matter  and  content.  Stum  taught  Latin  so  well  that  in 
a  few  years  his  pupils  would  have  been  at  home,  had  they  been 
transported  to  ancient  Rome.  Now  in  a  year  and  a  half, 
four  hours  a  week,  we  teach,  on  the  average,  less  than  foiu* 
hundred  Latin  words,  including  those  like  convenioy  to  convene, 
animal,  imagino,  which  carry  their  own  English  equivalents. 
Perhaps  the  most  pestilent  and  subtle  of  all  forms  of  pedagogic 
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pathology  is  method-cult,  which  whips  up  two  ounces  of  soap 
into  a  hogshead  of  foam,  as  a  mediaeval  barber's  apprentice 
must  be  able  to  do  before  he  could  become  a  master  work- 
man. As  the  principal  of  an  Ohio  normal  school  said,  Expert- 
ness  in  method  makes  knowledge  less  necessary.  Instead  of 
the  thing  itself  it  gives  the  explanation,  until  the  pupil  is 
prompted  fo  cry  out,  as  the  little  girl  did:  *'0  teacher,  go 
on!  I  could  imderstand  everything  you  say  and  a  hundred 
times  more  if  you  only  wouldn't  stop  to  explain  your  way." 
Verbalism,  technique,  rules,  definitions,  notes,  preciseness,  ac- 
curacy,— these  have  their  place;  but  very  little  of  them  are 
for  children.  They  give  the  conceit  of  knowledge  without  its 
substance.  It  is  this  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  prejudice 
and  suspicion,  too  often  excessive,  against  normal  schools  and 
their  work.  It  gives  a  tingling,  then  a  corroding,  self-con- 
sciousness of  every  item  of  knowledge.  It  inflates  facts  instead 
of  condenses  them,  as  pedagogy  should  do.  It  makes  the  way  of 
knowledge  hard.  It  is  a  stone  when  the  children  cry  for  bread. 
It  is  the  way  of  self-complacency  and  death,  and  not  the  way 
of  hunger,  and  a  deepening  sense  of  ignorance  which  marks 
true  growth  in  knowledge.  It  is  a  wind-birth,  and  not  true 
parturition  of  the  soul.  It  checks  and  blights  curiosity,  the 
divinest  thing  in  the  intellect.  It  brings  a  unique  school-bred 
fatigue,  and  smacks  of  the  sad  wisdom  of  senescence  rather 
than  of  the  eager  hunger  of  young  life  for  more  and  fuller 
knowledge. 

VII.  Mass  education,  or  the  grouping  of  children  in  grades, 
the  accumulation  of  great  numbers  of  them  in  school,  the 
crowding  of  class-rooms,  the  overgrown  size  of  some  schools  and 
even  colleges  and  universities,  which  makes  against  individual- 
ity, has  brought  with  it  a  growing  demand  for  uniformity. 
This  is  indispensable  where  there  must  be  more  or  less  lock- 
step,  where  classes  must  be  trained  in  platoons,  all  personal 
differences  ignored,  and  the  efforts  of  education  addressed  to 
the  average  pupil.  Association  is  necessary.  Mass  training  is 
economic,  and  in  a  republic  where  all  must  be  educated  we 
must  accept  the  inevitable  with  what  complacency  we  can, 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  able  boys 
are  retarded,  that  the  development  in  Europe  during  the  last 
few  years  of  schools  for  backward  children,  and  now  of  schools 
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for  children  with  superior  gifts,  brings  great  relief  and  gain. 
The  over-methodic  teacher  probably  tends  to  benefit  most 
the  lower  half  of  the  class.  A  teacher  full  of  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm  inevitably  does  best  service  for  the  upper  half 
of  the  class.  The  aim  should  be  to  do  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  amount  of  talent  and  ability,  however  distrib- 
uted. 

Along  with  this  goes  the  calibration  of  knowledge  into  blocks, 
units,  like  bales  of  fodder, — six  weeks  of  this,  twelve  of  that, 
forty  lessons  here,  sixty  there,  so  many  hours,  and  later 
weeks,  years  of  preparation  for  college  in  each  topic,  so  many 
experiments,  uniformity  of  standards  for  promotion,  for  ad- 
mission to  college,  etc.  These  shopworn  and  threadbare, 
monotonous,  noetic  goods,  however  they  may  appeal  to  girls, 
do  not  impress  boys,  who  desire  something  on  which  to  vent 
their  own  individuality.  Their  passion  is  not  alone  to  know 
the  same  thing  that  every  one  else  knows,  but  to  know  some- 
thing that  no  one  else  knows.  This  is  almost  necessary  as  a 
sacred  refuge  of  personality,  but  the  uniformitarians  will 
none  of  it.  Their  methods  certainly  increase  the  ease  of  the 
teacher's  work  arid  his  efficiency;  but  do  they  not  obliterate 
something  that  is  more  valuable  yet  in  the  pupil?  Must 
knowledge,  in  order  to  be  taught  to  large  numbers,  be  standard- 
ized, like  nails  or  flour,  put  up  in  text-book  packages,  and 
weighed  and  sold  over  the  counter  like  very  dry  goods?  All 
this  is  magnificent  in  a  way,  but  it  is  not  education,  which  i^ 
made  of  other  stuff. 

VIII.  Many  of  the  above  agencies  tend  to  precocity.  This 
is  a  danger  which  we  see  most  often  in  the  only  children  of 
parents  who  are  exceptionally  solicitous  for  their  welfare.  Now 
that  we  understand  its  meaning,  we  see,  alas !  too  many  signs 
of  it  on  all  hands.  The  city  of  itself  hastens  development,  so 
that  the  urban  is  a  year  or  two  in  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment ahead  of  the  rural  child.  It  is  ever  harder  for  us  in 
some  respects  to  trust  nature,  but  the  school  tends  more  and 
more  to  invade  her  domain,  and  to  control  and  prescribe  so 
that  the  child  does  not  live  out  to  the  full  all  the  early  stages 
of  his  development  as  he  should,  and,  therefore,  his  maturity 
is  not  complete  and  all-sided  because  premature.  Some  have 
thought  the  school  at  its  best  was  liable  to  be  pernicious  be- 
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fore  the  age  of  twelve,  but  the  growing  burden  of  modem 
civilization  sufficiently  negates  this  view.  In  this  country, 
however,  life  is  harder  on  youth  than  any  other  the  world  has 
known.  We  are  unhistoric  in  our  very  mode  of  thought,  as 
well  as  in  our  origin.  Our  history  does  not  invite  to  linger 
on  the  records  of  centuries  of  rich  mythic  story,  which  is  so 
germane  to  the  soul  of  youth.  The  present  absorbs  and  domi- 
nates everything,  and  our  yoimg  people  can  hardly  wait  to 
get  into  active  life.  Nothing  is  esoteric  or  reserved  for  ma- 
turity or  old  age.  The  bloom  is  rubbed  off  the  naive  before 
it  is  time,  and  positions  are  sought  and  attained  before  full 
maturity  has  brought  strength  and  ripeness  to  last  in  them. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  the  nature  of  childhood 
must  be  studied  and  followed,  or  else  we  are  liable  to  do  harm 
as  well  as  good,  that  the  ways  of  the  young  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  old.  Just  in  proportion  as  this  is  coming 
to  be  understood  we  are  slowly  reconstructing,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  many  genetic  elements,  the  methods  and  matter 
of  grammar  and  even  high-school  teaching,  and  to  recognize 
in  more  or  less  degree  the  great  and  all-dominant  fact  that 
the  child  does  and  forever  must  repeat  the  history  of  the 
race. 

IX.  The  school  is  modelled  on  the  home,  and  should  have 
both  male  and  female  teachers.  There  is  very  general  agree- 
ment that  female  teachers  should  predominate  for  the  young, 
perhaps  up  to  puberty.  There  is  much  agreement,  though  less 
unanimity,  that  in  the  earliest  teens  both  boys  and  girls  need 
as  many  male  as  female  teachers ;  and  there  is  much  consensus 
of  expert,  though  less  of  popular,  opinion  that  in  the  college 
and  university  grades,  or  wherever  specialties  are  taught,  this 
is  best,  and  should  be  mainly  done  by  men.  AU  over  the 
world,  however,  educational  systems  are  now  being  rapidly 
feminized.  This  process  has  gone  much  fiulher  in  this  country 
than  any  other.  One  writer  estimates  that  92  per  cent,  of 
our  boys  and  girls  satisfy  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  leave 
school  forever  without  ever  having  come  in  contact  with  a 
male  teacher.  This  is  essentially  wrong.  If  the  process  of 
the  last  fifteen  years  goes  on,  our  public  schools  will  be  dames' 
schools,  and  the  male  teacher  extinct  as  the  dodo.  No  one  has 
occasion  to  raise  here  any  of  the  questions  of  the  feminist,  nor 
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should  the  problem  be,  as  it  is  essentially,  merely  one  of  econ- 
omy. Nature  suggests  the  norm.  The  father  has  his  func- 
tions with  the  children  quite  as  much  as  the  mother,  different 
though  they  are;  and  most  students  of  this  question  believe 
that  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  from  this  disturbance  of  balance 
that  so  many  boys  fall  out  of  the  last  grammar  grades,  and 
especially  from  the  high  school.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to 
point  out  in  detail,  as  I  have  sought  to  do  elsewhere,  the  evils 
that  seem  to  inhere  in  this  tendency;  but  that  it  deserves  to 
be  enumerated  among  the  pathological  dangers  of  the  times 
I  cannot  doubt. 

Finally,  in  all  this  I  have  implied  nothing  as  to  where  or 
when  any  of  these  evils  exist  or  how  great  they  are;  but  I 
only  urge  that  each  of  these  dangerous  tendencies  exists  ever}-- 
wliere,  and  that  all  are  inherent  in  the  very  natiu^e  of  oiu^ 
modem  educational  system.  On  these  scales  those  who  know 
the  conditions  in  any  place,  grade,  or  department  can  measure 
for  themselves  the  degree  of  departure  from  the  norm  of 
pedagogic  health.  The  enormous  quantitative  and  niunerical 
expansion  of  our  schools  has  so  absorbed  attention  and  so 
gratified  pride  that  qualitative  standards  have  tended  to  be 
forgotten,  until  perhaps  no  human  institution  was  ever  in 
more  crying  need  of  criticism  that  is  at  once  honest,  friendly, 
and  competent  than  is  the  pubUc  school;  and  none,  from  its 
very  bigness,  has  ever  grown  more  intolerant  of  criticism. 
The  educational  spokesman  and  promoters  have  so  long  felt 
it  necessary  to  address  voters  and  tax-payers,  if  not  also  the 
newspapers,  that  they  are  too  unconscious  of  real  perils  and 
increasing  exnls.  Often  the  most  obscure  and  faltering  critic 
is  pilloried  as  an  enemy  of  education  because  he  felt  that  the 
welfare  of  the  system  needed  some  of  the  faithful  wounds  of 
a  friend.  Bigness  itself  brings  many  dangers;  and  was  there 
ever  any  human  institution  that  grew  and  flotuished  that 
did  not  also  show  symptoms  of  weakness  and  decay?  Was 
there  ever,  on  the  other  hand,  any  personal  improvement  that 
did  not  begin  in  the  honest  efforts  to  see  our  own  faults,  or 
any  true  revival  of  morals  or  piety  that  did  not  start  in  a 
deepened  sense  of  imperfection?  Can  we  ever  hope  to  make 
real  advancement  in  education  without  feeling  something  of 
the  Socratic  sense  of  ignorance  and  the  religious  sense  of  sin 
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and  error?  On  the  other  hand,  just  in  proportion  as  we  be- 
come complacent  with  present  attainments,  every  motive  of 
progress  dies  in  the  soul.  So  must  I  not  add,  as  the  last  patho- 
logical symptom  in  pedagogy,  smug  self-satisfaction  with  the 
present,  resentment  instead  of  hearty  welcome  for  friendly 
criticism,  which  is  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who,  because  they 
deem  themselves  perfect,  will  never  become  so  ? 


2.     THE   PATHOLOGY  OF   EDUCATION   IN   ITS   BIO- 
LOGICAL  ASPECT. 

BY   PROFESSOR  JOHN   M.  TYLER,  OF  AMHERST  COLLEGE. 
[Read  May  13.] 

Pathology  is  at  best  a  dreary  subject.  To  catalogue,  classify, 
and  describe  a  long  list  of  children's  diseases  certainly  seems 
stale  and  unprofitable.  But,  if  we  ask,  What  in  our  modem 
conditions  and  system  of  education  tends  to  increase  disease, 
and  what  can  we  do  to  preserve  and  improve  health?  the 
study  becomes  profitable  and  imperative,  if  not  exactly  fas- 
cinating. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  conditions  in  New  England  a 
hundred  years  ago.  There  were  no  cities.  Along  the  coast 
there  were  sailors  and  fishermen.  The  population  of  the  in- 
terior was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  farming,  scattered  in 
little  hamlets  over  hill-tops  and  hillsides,  wherever  one  could 
wring  a  living  from  the  scanty  soil  between  the  ledges.  Forests 
had  to  be  cleared,  stones  removed,  walls  built,  house  and  bam 
erected, — a  wilderness  changed  to  a  farm.  The  harvest  from 
the  virgin  soil  was  often  abundant,  but  it  could  be  reaped 
only  after  long  days  of  the  very  hardest  labor.  This  work 
was  almost  universal.  Minister  and  squire  were  as  proud  of 
their  fields  and  crops  as  of  their  sermons  or  briefs.  The  boy 
and  girl  looked  forward  to  this  life  from  their  earliest  years. 
Their  hope  and  ambition  was  a  better  farm  and  larger  crops 
than  their  fathers  and  neighbors  had  produced. 

The  short  term  of  winter  school  was  only  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  these  children.  Their  education  was  gained  at  home 
and  largely  out  of  doors.  Usually  the  house  was  thoroughly, 
if  not  wisely,  ventilated.  Through  the  cracks  between  the 
logs,  or  the  holes  in  the  roof,  the  snow  often  sifted  in  upon 
the  beds.  The  huge  fireplace  and  chimney  drew  the  cold 
air  upon  their  backs,  while  it  warmed  their  faces.  The  cold- 
air  treatment  was  had  everywhere  at  home. 
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Every  child  had  his  or  her  tasks.  Wood  was  to  be  cut, 
split,  and  brought  in.  There  was  the  endless  monotony  and 
variety  of  work  about  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  the  bams. 
The  number  of  trades  of  which  they  gained  at  least  a  smattering 
is  almost  appalling.  They  learned  how  to  seat  chairs  and 
make  baskets,  to  mend  a  harness  or  to  cobble  a  shoe,  to  re- 
pair tools,  wagons,  sleds,  or  anything  and  everjrthing  about 
the  house,  to  do  all  sorts  of  cabinet  work  and  blacksmithing. 
The  girls  could  spin  and  dye  and  often  weave.  The  care  of 
house  and  garden  and  of  all  the  men-folk  fell  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. Every  successful  farm  was  a  beehive  of  all  sorts  of 
industries  and  of  manual  training.  It  was  self-supporting 
and  largely  independent. 

The  pleasures  of  life  were  of  the  same  primitive  out-of- 
door  kind.  There  were  fishing  and  hunting,  sugar-making  in 
the  spring,  and  huskings  in  the  fall.  There  were  raisings  and 
musters  and  road-mending. 

Only  the  fittest  could  survive.  Many  infants  died.  Men 
and  women  became  very  tired.  They  had  the  eight-hour  day 
for  which  our  laborers  clamor.  In  summer  they  had  two  of 
them  in  every  twenty-four  hours, — one  in  the  morning  before 
noon,  another  after  it,  before  bed-time.  But  the  weariness 
was  mostly  muscular.  It  disappeared  after  a  night's  sleep. 
The  monotony  of  life,  the  fewness  of  interests  and  of  relaxa- 
tions, the  sternness  and  repression  of  creed  and  habit,  drove 
many  men  to  drink  or  to  the  wildest  and  most  outrageous 
outbursts.  Not  a  few  women  became  morbid  or  insane.  But 
our  modem  disease  of  nervous  prostration  was  rare.  The 
strain  of  life  fell  upon  the  muscles  and  the  lower  and  heavier 
nervous  centres.  Of  what  we  call  brain  fatigue  or  exhaus- 
tion there  was  comparatively  little  danger. 

A  life  of  rude,  strenuous,  muscular  eflFort,  mostly  in  the  open 
air,  resulted  in  a  tough,  sturdy  race.  Their  vigor  shewed 
itself  very  plainly  in  their  exceedingly  rapid  rate  of  increase. 
Says  President  Walker:  ** Between  1790  and  1830  the  nation 
grew  from  less  than  four  millions  to  nearly  thirteen  millions, — 
an  increase  in  fact  of  227  per  cent.,  a  rate  unparalleled  in 
history.  That  increase  was  wholly  out  of  the  loins  of  our  own 
people.  Each  decade  had  seen  a  growth  of  between  33  per 
cent,   and  38  per  cent.,   a  doubling  once  in  twenty-two  or 
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twenty-three  years."  (See  Walker,  ** Restriction  of  Immigra- 
tion/' Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  77,  p.  824.)  Hence  a  little 
less  than  a  hmidred  years  ago  the  crowded  New  England  hive 
swarmed  out  in  a  great  westward  migration. 

This  rude  and  hasty  sketch  must  suffice  to  recall  conditions 
after  the  Revolution.  Things  were  not  ideal.  **Eden  wasn't 
done  yet."  I,  for  one,  prefer  to  live  in  the  twentieth  century. 
But  the  picture  has  its  Hghts  as  well  as  its  shadows. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  present  conditions.  I  read  that  in 
1790  a  thirtieth  of  our  population  lived  in  towns  of  more 
than  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  in  1880  nearly  a  foiuth. 
Between  1790  and  1880  the  popidation  of  the  country  in- 
creased twelve-fold,  that  of  the  cities  eighty-six-fold.  I  sup- 
pose fully  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  live 
in  towns  or  cities.  I  do  not  care  either  to  praise  or  disparage 
city  life.  The  poor  often  live  under  terribly  unhygienic  con- 
ditions. They  and  their  disadvantages  are  numerous.  A 
large  fraction  of  our  population  has  exchanged  rural  for  urban 
life.  This  is  a  fact.  A  second  fact  is  that  many  of  us,  as  fast 
as  we  can,  are  exchanging  a  life  of  muscular  effort  and  of 
activity  in  the  open  air  for  a  sedentary  life  of  brain  labor. 
The  farms  are  being  deserted  by  our  New  England  stock. 
Office,  desk,  store,  and  teacher's  positions  are  sought  with 
almost  feverish  anxiety.  We  avoid,  if  we  do  not  despise, 
manual  labor.     We  wish  to  live  by  our  wits. 

Here,  again,  I  neither  praise,  criticise,  nor  blame.  We  are  not 
•surprised  at  the  tendency.  It  will  continue.  Operatives  in 
many  of  our  factory  cities  do  not  wish  to  have  their  children 
receive  manual  training.  They  prefer  accomplishments  which 
will  fit  them  for  business  or  professional  life.  But  for  good 
and  evil  we  have  changed  our  conditions  of  life  during  the  last 
few  generations.  We  have  exchanged  country  for  town  or 
■city,  outdoor  life  for  indoors,  a  life  of  muscular  activity  for 
a  sedentary  life  of  strain  upon  the  youngest,  most  complex, 
and  least  stable  centres  of  the  brain. 

This  strain,  which  falls  mainly  upon  weakest  parts  of  our 
-nervous  sjrstem,  is  nothing  short  of  terrible.  Think  of  present 
competition  and  of  the  complexity  of  life.  Said  the  brother 
in  prayer-meeting,  **It  is  no  fool  of  a  job  to  lead  a  Christian 
life."     It  is  no  fool  of  a  job  to  live  at  all.     Times  are  so  hard 
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that  one  is  almost  compelled  '*to  cheat  a  little  to  get  an  honest 
living."  Remember  Professor  Huxley's  words,  that  the 
struggle  for  comfort  is  many-fold  more  cruel  than  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Remember  the  ceaseless  fret  and  worry  of 
modem  life. 

These  great  changes  in  our  modes  of  life,  amotmting  to  a 
revolution,  must  affect  and  disturb  the  working  and  balance 
of  the  organism.  The  human  body  has  slowly  evolved  during 
long  ages.  Almost  every  organ,  the  brain  not  excepted, 
owes  its  development  and  present  powers  to  the  demands  and 
stimuli  of  the  muscular  system.  These  occasioned  the  de- 
velopment of  heart,  Itmgs,  and  kidneys ;  and  these  same  demands 
stimulated  the  power  of  our  digestive  and  assimilative  tissues. 
It  was  motion  and  sensation,  not  thought  or  learning,  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  brain,  and  which  stimulated  the 
development  of  every  centre,  except  possibly  the  latest  phases 
of  the  centres  of  association.  This  is  as  sure  as  the  theory  of 
evolution. 

Our  internal  organs  can  and  will  respond  to  any.  and  every 
reasonable  demand  of  the  muscular  system.  They  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  this.  It  is  an  inherited  habit.  Indeed, 
they  need  and  require  these  customary  motor  stimuli  to  main- 
tain them  in  the  best  condition.  Without  them  they  weaken, 
degenerate,  and  become  diseased.  Our  present  mode  of  life, 
over-civilized,  artificial,  and  nerve-racking,  changes  the  whole 
condition.  Without  the  stimulus  of  abundant  open  air  and 
exercise,  under  which  they  have  had  their  whole  ancestral 
development,  the  stomach  is  imable  to  digest  the  needed 
amount  of  food.  We  crave  concentrated,  easily  digestible, 
and  stimulating  nourishment.  We  eat  large  quantities  of 
meat.  The  system  is  loaded  with,  albumen.  This,  with  the 
products  of  combustion  of  the  nervous  system,  is  thrown  upon 
liver  and  kidneys.  The  result  is  various  forms  of  so-called 
kidney  troubles.  Heart  and  lungs  weaken  and  degenerate 
and  fall  a  prey  to  disease  for  the  lack  of  the  same  customary 
and  natural  stimuU. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  nearly  i  ,000,000  men  were 
examined  as  to  their  physical  fitness  for  service  in  the  army. 
One  of  many  tables  compiled  by  Dr.  Baxter,  and  based  upon 
the   results  of   these   examinations,   shows   the   number  per 
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thousand  rejected  from  different  professions  and  classes.  (See 
Baxter,  *' Report  of  Provost  Marshal  General,"  Vol.  I.,  Chart 
XXXIV.)  In  round  numbers,  of  i,6oo  teachers  examined, 
almost  three-fourths  were  rejected;  of  physicians  and  clergy- 
men, two- thirds;  of  public  officials,  more  than  half;  of  laborers 
and  farmers,  only  a  little  more  than  one- third;  of  sailors,  less 
than  three-tenths.  Says  Dr.  Baxter  (Vol.  I.  p.  85),  *'The 
chart  shows  a  steady  and  regular  increase  of  disease  as  we 
ascend  the  so-called  social  scale,  from  the  unskilled  laborer, 
whose  muscular  system  is  his  reliance,  through  the  ranks  of 
the  skilled  artisans  and  the  dealers  in  merchandise,  to  the 
professional  man  whose  brain  is  exercised  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  muscular  action. '*  He  adds:  **It  is  not  strange  that 
the  professions  and  many  skilled  occupations,  since  they  do 
not  require  very  great  physical  exertion,  should  show  a  larger 
ratio  of  consumptives,  who  have  been  either  compelled  to  a 
change  of  occupation  or,  being  the  weakly  offspring  of  phthisi- 
cal parents,  have  of  necessity  sought  light  employments. 
These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  many  other  diseases, 
and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mercantile  and  skilled 
occupations  and  professions  are  not,  perhaps,  in  reality  the 
hot-beds  of  disease  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be,  but 
rather  the  asylums  for  men  already  affected  or  predisposed  to 
disease."  The  explanation  sounds  somewhat  strained  in  a 
majority  of  cases.  But  the  children  of  men  of  these  classes 
are,  according  to  either  explanation,  bom  of  weaker  fathers 
than  the  children  of  farmers  and  laborers.  They  do  not  prob- 
ably inherit  any  disease  directly,  but  they  are  bom  and  grow 
up  with  a  lower  vitality  and  with  almost  or  quite  a  predisposi- 
tion to  disease. 

The  higher  we  ascend  in  the  social  scale,  the  greater  is  the 
sensitiveness  to  pain.  What  is  actually  painful  to  the  pro- 
fessional man  is  hardly  disagreeable  to  the  laborer.  Rosen- 
bach,  with  other  good  physiologists,  maintains  that  this  sen- 
sitiveness is  increased,  if  it  may  not  be  caused,  by  lack  of 
motor  exercise.  This  hypersensitiveness,  the  stagnating  of  the 
nervous  energy  in  the  sensory  centres,  instead  of  its  escape 
through  the  motor  nerves,  is  a  most  important  causal  factor 
in  hysteria  and  other  forms  of  nervous  disease  or  weakness,  as 
well  as  a  sjonptom  and  result  of  the  weakening  of  the  nervous 
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system  in  sympathy  with  a  lower  tone  of  vitality^  in  the  whole 
body.  It  is  universally  admitted,  I  beUeve,  that  sedentary, 
indoor  life  with  excessive  brain  labor,  acting  upon  a  not  over- 
strong  nervous  system,  results  in  neurasthenia,  nervous  pros- 
tration, **Americanitis,"  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it, 
and  that  the  cure  for  this  condition  Ues  in  rest,  open  air, 
muscular  exercise  suited  to  the  patient's  powers,  and  in  es- 
cape from  mental  strain,  and  especially  worry. 

We  have  thus  far  noticed  the  direct  results  of  modem 
changes  in  mode  of  life  upon  the  males.  That  similar  causes 
have  resulted  in  similar,  perhaps  more  marked,  eflfects  upon 
the  American  woman,  is  universally  admitted,  I  believe. 

It  seems  evident  that  two  classes  of  children  in  our  public 
schools  demand  our  special  attention :  i .  The  children  of  men 
belonging  to  the  business  and  professional  classes.  Some,  at 
least,  of  them  are  liable  congenitally  to  nervous  weakness,  if 
not  already  suffering  from  it  or  from  low  vitality.  They  must 
be  guarded  and  strengthened  against  this  danger.  2.  The 
brighter  and  more  ambitious  children  of  every  class.  Both 
these  classes  will,  in  all  probability,  enter  the  business  or  the 
professional  career,  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a  more  or  less 
sedentary  life,  and  both  must  be  fortified  accordingly.  A 
vigorous  body  and  a  soimd,  tough  nervous  system  is  absolutely 
essential  to  them  both. 

What  can  we  do  for  them?  The  causes  of  the  evil  are  in- 
door life,  lack  of  muscular  exercise  and  tone,  and  excess  of 
brain  or  nervous  work.  It  has  been  well  said  that  health 
comes  in  through  the  muscles  and  flies  out  through  the  nerves. 
One  natural  and  apparently  imperative  treatment  for  these 
children  would  seem  to  be  (what  we  should  prescribe  for  their 
parents)  suitable  muscular  exercise  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
open  air.  And  this  is  even  more  important  for  the  child  than 
for  the  adult.  For  it  is  the  stimulus  and  demand  occasioned 
by  muscular  exercise  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  the  vital  organs, — ^heart, 
lungs,  kidnejrs,  and  the  brain  itself.  As  Professor  Donaldson 
has  shown,  the  highest  centres  of  thought  in  the  brain  de- 
velop after,  and  apparently  as  a  result  of,  the  development  of 
the  more  precocious  and  farther  advanced  sensory  and  motor 
•centres.     Moreover,  if  the  motor  centres  are  not  well  devel- 
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oped,  the  adult  becomes  an  unpractical  dreamer,  ever,  as  Presi- 
dent Walker  has  said,  "shivering  on  the  brink  of  action," 
always  planning  and  hoping,  but  never  realizing.  And  these 
motor  centres  must  be  developed  early,  if  at  all. 

The  average  child  to-day  needs  physical  and  manual  train- 
ing far  more  than  if  living  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  city 
homes  and  surroundings  actually  fiunish  almost  nothing  of 
the  kind,  the  ordinary  country  home  very  little  compared 
with  what  was  furnished  by  the  farm.  The  child  begins  going 
to  school  when  about  five  years  old.  If  he  goes  to  a  kinder- 
garten, he  begins  earlier.  This  may  or  may  not  be  best :  it  is 
a  condition  and  a  fact.  With  the  small  families  and  ordinary 
surroundings  the  child  is  probably  better  off  at  school  than  at 
home.  He  will  go  to  school  anyway.  A  century  ago  the 
child  would  have  attended  school  for  twelve  or  at  most  sixteen 
weeks  in  the  winter  only.  Then  "Good-bye,  books,  good-bye, 
school."  Now  the  school  year  is  nearly  or  quite  three  times 
as  long,  and  we  are  already  planning  summer  schools  to  keep 
the  child  busy,  and  to  take  him  off  our  hands  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  During  nearly  or  quite  two-thirds  of  the  year  he 
sits  three  or  more  hours  of  the  day,  perhaps,  in  an  over-heated 
and  probably  under-ventilated  room. 

We  have  introduced  manual  training  and  all  kinds  of  hand 
work  in  the  schools.  This  is  excellent,  but  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  required.  Exercise  which  will  promote  the  growth 
of  heart  and  lungs  must  involve  the  largest  possible  mass  of 
muscular  tissue.  Furthermore,  in  the  young  child  it  is  better 
to  exercise  only  those  centres  which  are  simple  in  structure 
and  which  mature  early.  Now  the  largest  masses  of  muscle 
controlled  by  the  simplest  and  most  precocious  nerve  centres 
are  involved  in  exercises  of  the  trunk  and  the  legs.  For  this 
reason  the  earliest  active  plays  of  the  child  are  running,  and 
a  little  later  climbing. 

The  human  brain  is  a  hierarchy  of  centres  of  very  different 
function,  age,  and  power.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  compared  to 
one  of  those  castles  or  fortress  palaces  on  whose  solid  ancient 
foundations  rest  and  rise  more  modem  stories  of  ever-increas- 
ing lightness,  grace,  and  complexity  of  finish.  These  have 
been  successively  added  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  higher  civili- 
zation.    The  oldest  and  simplest  and  most  stable  centres  of 
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the  brain  are  those  which  control  the  movements  of  trunk 
and  legs.  Those  controlHng  the  muscles  of  shoulder  and  lower 
legs  are  not  very  much  younger.  Good  physiologists  tell  us 
that  the  centres  controlling  the  movements  of  hand  and  finger 
depend  upon  these  old,  fundamental  centres  almost  as  a  house 
rests  on  its  foundations.  Such  ftmdamental  centres,  they  tell 
us,  are  the  final  seat  of  resistance  to  nervous  weakness  and 
prostration.  These  must  be  strengthened  at  all  cost  in  the 
children  of  parents  showing  any  trace  of  nervous  weakness.. 
Hence  the  running,  kicking,  and  tussling  of  children,  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades,  is  more  than  the  ounce  of 
prevention  of  nervous  weakness:  it  is  fortifying  the  nervous 
system  to  resist  the  strain  and  rack  of  business  and  profes- 
sional Hfe  in  our  great  cities.  But  these  are  not  the  only  centres 
which  have  to  mature  during  childhood.  The  sensory  centres 
have  had  their  period  of  most  rapid  growth  during  or  soon 
after  infancy.  Then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  centres  of  trunk, 
leg,  and  probably  those  of  the  upper  arm,  follow  successively.. 
We  find  that  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven  or  twelve 
the  strength  of  the  lower  arm  and  hand,  as  shown  by  the 
force  of  hand  squeeze  or  grip,  increases  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  muscle.  This  gain  in 
strength  over  the  gain  in  girth  is  very  rapid  at  eight.  But,, 
while  the  child  of  eight  is  gaining  very  rapidly  in  the  power  of 
effective  effort,  he  wearies  more  quickly  than  at  seven  or  nine. 
These  facts  taken  together  seem  to  prove  that  at  this  age,  or 
a  little  earlier,  the  nerve  centres  controlling  these  muscles  are 
developing  more  rapidly  than  the  muscle  itself.  The  motor 
centres  do  not  cease  their  development  at  twelve:  they  have 
a  second  period  of  acceleration  of  growth  at  about  fourteen. 
But  at  this  later  date  the  higher  centres  of  thought  are  also 
developing  and  calling  for  exercise.  We  seem  to  be  justified 
in  regarding  the  years  of  late  infancy  and  early  childhood  as 
forming  a  period  of  predominant  though  not  exclusive  .sen- 
sory development.  The  years  between  five  and  nine  or  ten 
are  predominantly  a  motor  epoch.  The  higher  centres  of 
thought,  etc.,  do  not  attain  much  effectiveness  until  twelve 
or  thirteen  or  even  later,  and  continue  their  development  until 
far  on  in  adult  life. 

If,  then,  we  will  take  advantage  of  the  natural  tendencies 
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of  the  child,  if  we  will  lay  hold  of  the  * 'favorable  seasons  of 
aptitude  and  inclination/*  as  Locke  puts  it,  we  shall  devote 
these  years  to  the  strengthening  of  the  physical  powers  of  the 
child  rather  than  to  logical  thought  or  to  book  study. 

This  physical  development,  so  absolutely  essential  to  the 
well-being  and  success  of  child  and  man,  can  be  best  promoted 
by  the  spontaneous  plays  of  the  child.  These  are  but  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  the  craving  for  exercise  of  organs  which 
need  this  exercise  for  their  complete  and  healthy  development. 
Such  healthy,  wise,  and  beneficent  cravings  or  instincts  should 
be  recognized  and  satisfied  in  our  system  of  education. 

Hence  many  of  our  best  and  wisest  superintendents  and 
teachers  believe  that  a  slight  change  or  modification  of  our 
present  school  curriculum  would  be  highly  advantageous,  if  it 
is  not  already  imperative.  This  change  would  make  the  play- 
ground and  school-garden  of  at  least  equal  importance  with 
the  desk  and  recitation,  in  the  education  of  the  lower  grades, 
at  least.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  child  should  necessarily 
spend  half  of  his  time  in  playground,  gymnasium,  or  garden. 
It  means  equal  emphasis  laid  upon  this  part  of  education, 
and  longer  and  more  frequent  recesses  and  pauses,  and  more 
motor  activity.  How  many  and  how  long  the  recesses  should 
be,  and  how  they  may  best  be  used,  must  be  discovered  by 
the  experiments  of  superintendents  and  teachers.  This  ques- 
tion is  beyond  the  physiologist  or  biologist. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  change  would  be  many  and  great. 
First  of  all,  in  spite  of  all  improvements, — and  they  are  great, 
— much  time  is  still  wasted,  and  at  least  some  harm  done,  in 
attempting  to  make  the  child  think  before  its  brain  centres  of 
thought  are  mature  enough  for  the  work.  I  believe  that  most 
superintendents  and  teachers  would  agree  that  all  the  child 
learns  before  eight  or  nine  could  be  acquired  in  one-half  or 
one-fourth  as  much  time  after  this.  The  change  will  im- 
prove the  child's  habits  and  methods  of  study.  He  is  now 
kept  at  his  desk  or  in  class  longer  than  he  can  profitably  apply 
liis  mind,  especially  during  his  restless  motor  epoch.  Exer- 
cise frequently  repeated,  in  small  doses  and  with  much  va- 
riety, is  best  for  the  young  child's  muscles.  This  is  clearly 
«een  in  his  plays.  His  mental  exercise,  especially  if  involving 
•effort,  should  be  in  the  same  small  doses,  alternating  with  rest 
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or  change.  It  is  not  the  question  how  much  study  the  child 
can  endure  without  exhaustion  or  over-fatigue,  but  how  much 
will  most  and  best  stimulate  healthy  growth.  Less  time, 
used  with  more  enjoyment,  would  apparently  result  in  more 
healthy  growth,  in  better  habits  of  study,  and  in  larger  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge. 

Once  more,  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  stage,  as  Burke 
has  shown,  is  gregarious  rather  than  social.     Children  at  that 
age  seem  usually  to  prefer  to  have  their  individual  games  at 
the  sand  piles  or  in  small  groups  of  twos  or  threes.     But  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades  true  social  life  has  at  least 
begun.     The  adjustment  is  not  made  without  much  difficulty 
and  friction.     There  is  more  squabbling  and  quarrelling,  more 
complaint  of  imfair  play,  etc.,  than  at  any  other  age.     Yet  this 
learning  to  adjust  one's  self  to  social  life  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  a  child's  education.     It  is  especially  to  be 
emphasized  in  this  day  of  small  families,  when  the  problem 
of  the  only  child  is  so  prominent  and  puzzling.    The  firmest 
friendships  are  usually  made  early,  and  the  "art  of  making 
many  friends"  must  be  acquired  early,  if  at' all.     The  '.'twa" 
who  have  together  "wandered  o'er  the  brae"  and  "paddled 
in  the  bum"  have  formed  the  friendship  which  weary  wan- 
derings and  wide  seas  cannot  break,   as  Bums  teaches  us. 
And  such  friendships  are  formed  far  more  on  the  playgroimd 
than  at  the  desk. 

Both  boy  and  girl  will  profit  greatly  by  this  change,  but 
the  girl  needs  it  even  more  than  the  boy.  At  six,  or  perhaps 
at  eight,  she  is  Uttle,  if  any,  farther  along  in  her  development 
than  he.  But  the  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  is  nearly  or  quite 
two  years  in  advance  of  the  boy  of  the  same  age.  At  sixteen 
or  seventeen  she  has  attained  her  full  height,  and  very  nearly 
her  adult  weight.  In  other  words,  her  period  of  preparation, 
of  storing  up  material  and  strength  for  the  pubertal  changes,  . 
which  are  so  great  that  we  might  almost  call  them  a  meta- 
morphosis, is  two  years  shorter  than  in  the  boy.  It  is  shorter 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  for  city  Ufe  promotes  early 
maturity.  The  pubertal  period,  the  critical  and  often  danger- 
ous time,  is  shorter  than  in  the  boy.  The  changes  take  place 
more  rapidly,  and  this  period  of  her  voyage  of  Hfe  is  more 
likely  to  be  stormy.     The  period  from  six  or  seven  to  ten  or 
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eleven  is  the  time  when  she  should  store  up  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  material  and  strength  against  the  trying  years  to 
come.  If  the  caterpillar  does  not  store  up  suflSdent  nutri- 
ment, the  metamorphosis  will  be  defective  or  incomplete, 
and  the  butterfly  weakly,  even  if  it  emerges  from  the  cocoon 
at  all.  Childhood  is  almost  literally  a  larval  stage.  In  the 
case  of  the  girl  the  opportunity  for  outdoor  air  and  exercise, 
and  the  lessening  or  mitigation  of  nervous  strain  and  worry, 
should  be  continued  through  the  first  year  in  the  high  school, 
which  is  frequently  one  of  the  hardest  in  her  whole  education, 
and  which  comes  at  an  age  when  she  is  most  sensitive  and  least 
able  to  endure  the  strain. 

With  the  natural  precocity  of  the  girl,  with  her  period  of 
preparation  shortened  still  more  in  town  and  city  life,  she  cer- 
tainly should  have  the  fullest  possible  use  of  these  years. 
She  need  not  be  kept  in  idleness:  she  should  not  be  crowded 
or  worried.  To  crowd  into  these  years  studies  for  which  she 
is  not  yet  ready  and  sufficiently  mature,  to  multiply  the  ex- 
aminations, to  give  rest  and  recreation  by  sending  her  to  balls 
or  parties  lasting  until  the  wee  small  hours, — ^in  one  word,  to 
squander  rather  than  store  up  energy  dining  these  years  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  race  suicide. 

I  have  told  you  nothing  new.  These  facts  are  generally 
known  by  physicians,  recognized  and  appreciated  by  most  of 
our  school  superintendents.  I  believe  that  they  would  gen- 
erally welcome  the  change.  The  great  obstacle  to  a  change 
so  beneficent  is  the  prejudice,  sometimes  the  ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness,  of  the  public  and  parents  concerning  these 
questions,  on  whose  answer  hangs  the  welfare  of  our  children 
and  the  success  of  the  next  generation. 


3.     PATHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION  ON  THE 
PHYSICAL  SIDE. 

BY  WALTER   CHANNING,   M.D.,   OF   BROOKUNE,   MASS. 
[Read  May  13.] 

The  criterion  of  the  highest  kind  of  success  in  life  is  **  adapt- 
ability to  environment/'  the  latter  word  being  used  in  the 
broadest  sense,  as  applied  to  the  sum  total  of  the  conditions 
and  influences  by  which  man  is  surrounded  in  the  modem 
social  organism.  To  lead  him  to  understand  what  this  en- 
vironment is,  what  its  opportunities  are,  and  how  they  may 
be  taken  advantage  of,  should  be  the  purpose  of  education 
from  childhood  to  maturity.  All  this  being  granted,  we  still 
have  the  question  of  fitness  to  consider.  Is  the  pupil  himself 
fit,  and  is  the  training  that  our  schools  give  the  pupil  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  efficiently  fit  him  for  the  particular  situation 
in  life  in  which  he  will  individually  find  himself? 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  well  aware,  though  perhaps  even 
yet  not  sufficiently  dominated  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  the  present  social  environment  is  almost  a  total  contrast 
to  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  *'It  is  impossible,'*  as  Dr.  Sadler* 
has  said  in  a  brilliant  paper,  *'to  predict  the  outcome  of  the 
stupendous  forces,  economic  and  emotional,  which  are  now 
stirring  the  world  to  its  depths."  In  another  place  he  speaks 
of  the  quickening  sense  of  new  economic  opportunity,  which, 
he  thinks,  does  not  alone  explain  the  modem  belief  in  the 
virtues  of  pubUc  education,  and  adds: — 

Does  there  not  also  lie  behind  that  belief  a  more  subtle 
cause  ?  ShaU  we  be  wrong  in  tracing  it  back  in  part  to  some- 
thing not  less  fundamental;  namely,  to  an  instinctive  need 
of  something  which  may  fill  the  place  of  those  traditional 
and  less  conscious  processes  of  social  education  now  in  swift 
decay?    The  critical  movement  in  thought  and  the  revolu- 

*"The  School's  Relation  to  Social  Organization,"  by  Michael  E.  S&dkr,  Educaiional  Re* 
view,  November,  1904. 
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tion  in  economic  processes  have  profoundly  shaken  the  old 
order  of  ideas,  and  with  them  the  various  established  traditions 
of  social  conduct  which,  in  considerable  measure,  rested  upon 
them  and  had  grown  out  of  them.  To  the  great  majority  of 
human  beings  the  firmest  kind  of  education  is  that  which  re- 
sults from  the  impalpable  but  steady  influence  of  a  stable 
social  environment.  The  silent  pressure  of  such  an  environ- 
ment moulds  the  thoughts,  directs  the  sympathies,  shapes  the 
purpose,  upholds  the  will,  and  fixes  the  way  of  life.  Such  an 
environment  embodies  a  long  tradition.  .  .  .  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  order,  in  its  thousand  different  forms  and  im- 
plications, was  inevitable.  Often  its  disappearance  was  a 
boon,  but  sometimes  an  incalculable  loss.  .  .  .  The  relative 
importance  of  the  school  has  grown  through  the  decay  of 
other  forms  of  virtually  educational  tradition. 


While  school  training  must  still  be  regarded  as  only  one 
step  in  the  education  which  fits  for  life,  it  is  embracing  more 
and  more  the  functions  of  the  home.  When  we  were  essen- 
tially a  country  people,  play,  exercise,  and  the  training  and 
discipline  of  work  or  manual  labor  were  a  natural  part  of  the 
home  bringing  up.  Now,  as  an  urban  people,  all  these  things 
are  lacking,  and  the  school  has  unconsciously  been  compelled 
to  furnish  them.  We  now  find  play,  gymnastics,  athletics, 
and  manual  training  (Superintendent  Maxwell's  order)  as- 
suming every  year  a  more  and  more  important  r61e.  Whether 
it  wishes  to  do  so  or  not,  the  school  is  required  to  supplement 
its  intellectual  with  physical  training.  As  Superintendent 
Maxwell  says, — 

The  school  should  provide  training  for  the  body,  as  well  as 
for  the  mind,  because  the  physical  nature  is  the  fotmdation  of 
all  life,  including  the  mental ;  because,  for  good  or  ill,  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  influences  the  mind,  and  the  condition  of 
the  mind  influences  the  body;  because  without  due  co-ordi- 
nation between  mind  and  body  no  person  is  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life. 


With  a  change  in  the  social  environment  have  come  most 
marked  changes  in  the  pupils  themselves.  Leaving  out  racial 
and  peculiar  mental  characteristics,  which  cannot  be  consid- 
ered here,  we  find  pupils  presenting  a  very  large  number  of 
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deviations  from  the  normal.     Dr.  Sadler   speaks  of  some  of 
these  pupils  as  "deteriorates."     He  says: — 

In  our  educational  policy  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  point 
at  which  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the  needs  of 
the  \'igorous  and  of  the  deteriorate.  For  the  former  it  is 
sufficient  and  prudent  to  provide  an  educational  system  which 
postulates  a  good  home  environment,  adequate  nutrition,  and 
a  healthy  physique,  and  which,  therefore,  relies  with  confidence 
upon  methods  which  stimulate  individuality  and  open  the 
windows  of  new  and  varied  opportunity.  But  for  the  residuum 
of  "deteriorates"  a  very  different  and  more  comprehensive 
course  of  treatment  seems  necessary. 


My  time  is  too  short  to  consider  how  best  to  deal  with  de- 
teriorates and  defectives.  My  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  understanding  the  problem  of  fitness.  It  is  high 
time,  I  beUeve,  to  have  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  pupils  as  they  enter  and  pass  through 
the  schools.  One  of  the  best  means  of  individualizing  the 
child  and  of  getting  the  clew  to  his  personaUty  is  to  weigh  him 
in  the  scale  of  physical  capacity.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  the  subject  of  a  laboratory  investigation.  The 
problem  should  be,  "Is  the  child  physically  able  to  do  the 
intellectual  work  expected  of  him  in  the  school?"  There 
should  be  quick  and  simple  tests  for  determining  sight,  hear- 
ing, nutrition,  spinal  ciu^ature,  co-ordination,  and  so  on. 
The  following  illustrations  will  elucidate  my  point.  If  we 
can  trust  the  eye  experts,  a  vast  amount  of  evil  results  from 
eye  strain.  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  in  a  paper  on  the  relation 
between  posture  and  eye  strain,  says: — 

It  has  been  found  that  from  50  per  cent,  to  64  per  cent,  of 
school  children  are  sickly  or  below  a  desirable  norm  of  health. 
I  do  not  think  it  an  exagg:eration  to  say  that  the  ills  of  50  per 
cent,  of  these  hygienically  subnormal  children  and  students 
are  due  to  the  morbid  postures  compelled  by  the  present  false 
methods  of  writing  and  reading.  Of  the  remaining  50  per  cent, 
a  full  half  are  directly  caused  by  eye  strain.  Headache, 
"weak  eyes,"  migraine,  anorexia,  dyspepsia,  and  many  types 
of  denutrition,  spinal  curvature,  insomnia,  "nervousness," 
many  cases  of  chorea  and  epilepsy,  despondency,  and  frequent 
psychic  disorders,  truancy,  immorality,  and  so  forth,  almost 
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any  form  or  kind  of  functional  disease, — all  these,  and  the 
denutrition  that  fallows  the  ground  for  the  incoming  of  in- 
fectious and  terminal  diseases, — all  of  these  are,  or  may  be, 
the  clear  consequences  of  eye  strain." 

Scholder,  of  Lausanne,  finds  a  distinct  and  increasing  ratio 
between  spinal  curvature  and  myopia,  or  near-sightedness, 
the  percentage  of  the  former  reaching  32.4  percent,  in  the  sixth 
grade.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Kilbum,  of  Boston,  has  said,  **Any 
refractive  error  which  causes  a  growing  child  to  bring  the  eyes 
too  near  the  object  viewed,  and  therefore  to  lean  few-ward  too 
far  over  the  desk,  or  which  causes  a  tilting  of  the  head  to  one 
side,  may,  in  my  opinion,  cause  a  lateral  curvature."  *Dr. 
Allen  M.  Greenwood  has  said  "that  eye  strain,  with  a  natural 
inclination  to  avoid  it,  is  the  cause  of  much  child  inattention 
and  apparent  backwardness," — a  fact  generally  recognized, 
but  not  given  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  many  defects  of  hear- 
ing not  easy  to  recognize,  but  serious  in  their  results,  if  not 
attended  to.  Drs.  Herdman  and  McBride  say  that  from  3 
to  20  per  cent,  of  children  examined  in  the  schools  have 
defective  hearing,  but  the  proportion  in  which  the  defects  are 
recognized  is  very  small.  The  teachers  are  naturally  impatient 
at  times  with  inattentive  children,  and  it  is  especially  difficult 
for  them  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  defective  hearing  may  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  One  strong  argument  for  careful 
physical  examination  by  qualified  persons  is  the  impossibility 
of  parents  or  teachers  discovering  defects  themselves. 

'  The  general  nutrition  of  school  children  is  a  matter  of  vast 
importance,  and,  while  it  may  naturally  vary  widely  in  the 
limits  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  normal,  it  should  be  closely 
watched,  as  it  gives  vital  indications  of  what  may  be  expected 
of  the  child  intellectually.  Where  the  nutrition  is  manifestly, 
bad,  and  the  cause  of  the  trouble  cannot  be  remedied,  it  natu- 
rally is  going  to  make  a  very  serious  difference  in  what  we 
should  expect  the  child  to  accomplish.  Superintendent  Max- 
well lays  special  stress  upon  the  poor  nutrition  of  the  children 
in  the  New  York  City  schools.     He  says :  — 

Education,  whether  physical  or  mental,  is  seriously  retarded 
if  not  practically  impossible,  when  the  body  is  imperfectly  or 
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improperly  nourished.  The  child  with  body  emaciated, 
blood  thin,  and  nerves  on  edge,  because  he  has  not  enough 
to  eat,  grows  up  stunted  in  body  and  mind.  What  a  farce 
it  is  to  talk  of  the  schools  providing  equal  opportunities 
for  all,  when  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in 
our  city  schools  who  cannot  learn  because  they  are  always 
hungry ! 

He  also  calk  attention  to  the  statement  of  Prime  Minister 
Balfour,  that  **the  chief  burden  of  perpetuating  the  race  falls 
upon  the  poor  in  urban  communities,*'  which  is  certainly  a 
strong  reason  for  a  careful  investigation  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  school  children. 

Much  has  been  written  during  recent  years  about  backward 
or  defective  children  in  public  schools,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  well-substantiated  fact  that  at  least  i  per  cent,  of  school 
children  fall  into  this  category.  The  condition  is  not  difficult 
to  recognize,  and  is  often  capable  of  improvement,  growing 
worse,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  properly  dealt  with.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  only  a  handful  of  this  great  mass  of  imfortunate 
children  are  taught  as  they  should  be.  Inadequate  eflForts 
have  been  made  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  to 
start  special  classes ;  but  so  far  school  authorities  have  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  more  than  make  the  smallest  kind  of 
beginning.  This  hesitancy  to  perform  a  manifestly  public 
duty  seems  to  be,  to  some  extent,  due  to  timidity  on  the 
part  of  school  authorities  and  a  false  pride  in  parents,  who 
do  not  like  to  be  told  that  their  children  are  a  little  duller 
mentally  than  the  average.  In  Boston,  with  upwards  of 
ninety  thousand  children,  special  classes  should  be  provided 
for  nine  hundred.  In  New  York,  where  there  are  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  pupils,  there  should  be  special 
classes  for  between  six  and  seven  thousand  children.  It  is 
incumbent  on  those  who  understand  the  magnitude  and 
seriousness  of  this  question  to  advocate  the  necessity  of  special 
classes.  There  is  certainly  no  more  pathological  aspect  of 
education  than  the  mixing  of  so  many  different  kinds  of  de- 
fective children  with  normal  children,  and  expecting  them  to 
accomplish  similar  tasks  with  similar  results. 

I  have  not  endeavored  to  deal  with  the  question  of  what 
pupils,  when  they  leave  school,  are  expected  to  do  in  life. 
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The  changes  in  social  conditions  have  brought  new  kinds  of 
occupations,  and  on  this  account  many  changes  in  educa- 
tional methods  have  been  necessitated,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
continue  to  be  made  as  time  goes  on.  This  part  of  the  ques- 
tion I  have  not  time  to  more  than  allude  to  in  passing;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  the  question  of  the  health  of  pupils  becomes 
each  year  of  increasing  importance.  The  whole  subject  of 
school  and  personal  hygiene  must  be  better  understood.  It 
should  be  taught  in  medical  schools,  with  the  idea  of  equipping 
a  certain  percentage  of  physicians  for  the  particular  work  of 
school  inspection.  This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  how  the 
simple  tests  above  spoken  of  can  be  made.  I  think  they 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  medical  inspectors.  We  have  had 
in  this  State  for  some  years  an  efficient  corps  of  these  men, 
who  have  examined  pupils  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they 
presented  indications  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 
But  their  work  has  usually  stopped  at  this  point.  They  should, 
of  course,  go  much  farther,  and  be  able  to  examine  each  child 
as  it  enters  the  school,  as  well  as  at  later  periods,  with  an  idea 
of  discovering  and  correcting  any  defects  that  may  exist.  It 
is  easy  to  do  this  in  the  beginning,  when  there  is  ample  time 
and  prevention  is  of  the  first  importance.  I  would  not  under- 
take to  say  that  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gould,  that  over  **5o  per 
cent,  of  school  children  are  sickly  or  below  a  desirable  norm  of 
health,"  is  correct.  What  a  '^desirable  norm  of  health'*  may 
be  is  naturally  a  matter  of  personal  judgment.  Practically,  it 
is  not  precisely  the  same  for  any  two  persons.  Each  individual 
must  be  examined  by  himself,  and  considered  as  an  entity  or 
separate  problem. 

In  this  age  of  individualization  each  member  of  society, 
while  he  is  rightly  one  of  many,  must  be  successful  in  what  he 
achieves  through  his  own  eflforts;  and  the  earlier  and  more 
definitely  it  is  known  what  he  has  in  him  the  better  he  will 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  Objections  are  always  easy  to 
make,  and  many  teachers  will  say  that  the  defects  of  children 
are  exaggerated.  Others  will  say  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  make 
a  careful  examination  of  all  school  children.  These  objections 
should  have  due  weight,  but  they  do  not  oflfset  the  immense 
gain  there  would  eventually  be  to  society  if  each  child  in  the 
schools  could  be  individually  so  differentiated  that  such  ca- 
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parity  as  he  possessed,  both  mental  and  physical,  could  be 
ascertained  as  a  fact,  and  not  be  a  matter  of  speculation  or 
tmcertainty,  and  then  be  made  the  basis  of  helping  him  to 
realize  the  best  in  him,  and  thus  adapt  him  to  his  environment. 
Preventive  hygiene  as  a  vital  factor  in  education  will  materially 
aid  in  accompUshing  the  desired  result. 


4.    SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  BACKWARD 
CHILDREN. 

BY  ARTHUR  C.   JELLY,   M.D. 

[Read  May  13,  1905.] 

I  have  been  asked  to  describe  briefly  the  methods  of  special 
education  which  are  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
The  need  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  capacity  of  chil- 
dren is  emphasized,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  hindrance  which 
a  stupid  child  creates  in  the  ordinary  class,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  fact  that  a  sub-normal  mental  capacity  seems  to 
form  a  basis  for  the  most  striking  failures  of  corrective  and 
reformatory  measures.  It  seems  probable  that  from  5  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  city  children  in  the  pubUc  schools 
will  fail  to  receive  much  benefit  from  ordinary  grade  work. 
.  This  year  there  are  in  operation  in  Boston  sixty-eight  ungraded 
classes  and  seven  so-called  special  classes  (that  is,  for  mentally 
deficient  children).  These  represent  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  sub-normal  or  exceptional  children.  In  the 
ungraded  or  **coaching  classes,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
it  is  expected  that  ordinary  methods,  appUed  very  carefully, 
will  improve  very  dull  and  backward  but  otherwise  normal 
children,  as  well  as  those  foreign-bom  children  whose  chief 
trouble  is  with  our  language. 

In  the  so-called  special  classes  the  need  appears  to  be  not 
only  for  much  individual  attention,  but  also  for  methods  of 
the  more  objective  sort  by  which  the  senses  are  trained  and 
the  hand  and  eye  are  taught  to  work  together.  Reference  to 
classes  of  this  sort  is  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  superintend- 
ent's report  of  March,  1900.  It  seems  proper  at  this  point 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  man  who  initiated  this  movement 
here  appreciated  not  only  the  value  of  such  classes,  but  also 
the  need  of  careful  attention  to  details  to  insure  their  success. 
He  selected  teachers  who  had  proved  their  capacity  in  ordi- 
nary teaching,  and  he  succeeded  in  providing  for  them  an 
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opportunity  to  study  special  methods  in  a  large  institution 
school.  By  special  arrangements  the  seven  teachers  who  are 
now  engaged  in  this  work  have  been  instructed  in  wood-work, 
and  are  now  being  taught  to  model  in  clay,  in  order  that  they 
may  instruct  their  children.  A  fine  devotion  to  the  work  pre- 
vails, and  is  constantly  being  exhibited  outside  the  school- 
room. Two  of  these  teachers  went  to  England  last  simimer 
and  visited  classes  in  London,  in  order  to  learn  what  they 
could  of  the  work  there.  Another  teacher  has  worked  out  very 
carefully  a  course  in  weaving  which  is  proving  very  useful. 

The  first  teacher  was  appointed  November,  1898,  the  sec- 
ond in  December,  1899,  the  third  in  190 1,  the  fourth  in  1902. 
Three  other  classes  were  established  in  1902  and  1903.  None 
have  since  been  added  because  of  evident  lack  of  money  to 
apply  in  such  work,  though  the  present  superintendent  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  movement.  And,  while  we  regret  that 
the  work  is  not  extended  somewhat  each  year,  we  have  recog- 
nized that  very  Ukely  this  temporary  halt  might  be  turned  to 
permanent  advantage,  since  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  a 
more  prolonged  study  of  certain  methods  in  individual  cases. 
Pupils  for  the  first  three  classes  were  selected  by  the  teachers, 
who  took  charge  of  them  at  once.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to 
examine  these  children  thoroughly  to  become  convinced  that 
they  were  too  defective  to  profit  much  by  any  pubhc  school 
instruction;  and  the  same  remark  holds  true,  though  to  less 
extent  to-day.  The  superintendent  soon  became  convinced 
that  medical  judgment  was  desirable  in  connection  with  the 
transfers  from  the  public  schools  to  the  school  for  feeble- 
minded at  Waverley,  and  also  in  the  selection  of  cases  for 
future  classes.  In  March,  1902,  he  requested  me  to  examine 
the  cases  reported  by  the  teachers;  and,  as  the  result  of  my 
examinations,  the  four  other  classes  have  been  formed.  Many 
additional  examinations  have  been  made  of  children  suitable 
for  such  training,  for  whom  no  provision  has  yet  been  made. 
The  first  classes  fell  short  of  a  high  degree  of  usefulness,  because 
they  were  without  signs  of  movement.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
we  should  attempt  to  create  not  only  a  movement  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  line  toward  the  institution  at  Waverley,  but 
also  another  movement  from  the  upper  end  back  toward  the 
grade  classes.     The  former  doubtless  appealed  to  the  humane 
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side  of  the  teachers'  nature,  but  the  latter  seemed  likely  to 
stimulate  their  interest  more  decidedly.  I  am  sure  that  they 
have  been  encouraged  by  both  movements,  because  they  could 
see  that  they  were  working  to  secure  custody  for  those  who 
needed  it  and  a  deserved  promotion  for  those  who  showed 
increased  capacity. 

Now  there  are  two  serious  obstacles  to  the  success  of  our 
work:  The  first  is  that  the  institution  which  the  State  has 
provided  for  these  children  cannot  receive  them  all,  and  they 
continue  to  obstruct  the  special  classes.  Many  of  us  expect, 
however,  that  additional  provision  will  be  made  by  the  State 
each  year  in  the  near  future.  The  second  obstacle  to  success- 
ful classes  of  this  sort  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
average  public  school  teacher  of  the  indications  which  point 
clearly  to  feeble-mindedness  in  a  child.  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  inability  of  many  teachers  to  recognize,  even  after  fre- 
quent observations,  very  pronounced  cases  of  mental  deficiency. 
How  to  remedy  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  has  puzzled 
me.  I  have  attempted  to  examine  many  children  in  the 
presence  of  the  grade  teacher,  to  demonstrate  many  points  of 
which  she  apparently  had  not  the  sUghtest  conception;  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  say  that  many  have  shown  their 
cleverness  by  recommending  this  year  cases  for  special  class 
work  whom  they  would  not  have  considered  suitable  a  year 
ago. 

Appreciating  how  slow  is  likely  to  be  the  advance  from  this 
method  of  dealing  with  the  situation,  I  have  planned  a  circular 
to  be  sent  to  any  teacher  who  thinks  she  has  a  child  who  re- 
quires special  examination,  and  for  whom  she  is  asked  to  fill 
out  a  certain  blank  indicating  something  of  the  child's  attain- 
ments and  deficiencies  (see  the  annexed  blank  and  circular). 

While  this  circular  may  do  something,  I  do  not  expect  it  will 
accomplish  very  much.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  probably  the  only  satisfactory  remedy 
for  the  situation  lies  in  some  instruction  during  the  normal 
course  of  the  man  or  woman  who  is  to  become  a  teacher,  based 
upon  lectures  and  observations  of  the  sub-normal  child  under 
treatment  in  classes.  The  future  may  determine  whether 
such  use  of  the  special  classes  in  the  public  schools  would  be 
judicious.     In   view  of   the  natural   sensitiveness   shown   by 
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parents  of  children  of  this  kind,  I  am  convinced  that  at  present 
any  such  move  would  be  inexpedient. 


Questions  to  bb  Answbrbd. 

1.  Name  and  residence  of  child. 

2.  Age. 

3.  What  school  grade? 

4.  How  long  attended  school  and  in  what  grades? 

5.  How  much  progress  has  the  child  made,  and  in  what  ways? 

6.  Is  the  child  obedient?  ,  mischievous?  ,  quarrelsome? 

7.  Are  the  habits  cleanly?  ,  correct  in  moral  relations? 

8.  Does  the  child  distinguish  colors? 

9.  What  colors  does  the  child  know  by  name  ? 

10.  Does  the  child  appreciate  form  correctly? 

1 1 .  What  is  the  mental  capacity  of  the  child  ? 

(a)  Observation.  (/)  Spelling. 

(6)  Imitation.  (g)  Writing. 

(c)  Attention.  (A)  Number. 

(d)  Memory.  (t)  Music. 

{e)  Reading.  (;*)  Special  ability,  manual  or  other. 

12.  In  what  particular  portions  of  the  grade  work  does  the  child  fail 
to  keep  up  with  the  average?  In  your  judgment,  what  seems  to  be  the 
reason  for  this  failure?  Sometimes  the  home  life  or  personal  habits  ap- 
pear to  diminish  capacity  for  school  work.  While  it  may  not  be  discreet 
always  to  set  down  here  information  as  to  these  matters,  the  teacher  may 
properly  convey  such  information  to  the  doctor  privately. 

The  back  of  the  sheet  may  be  used  for  answering  the  above  questions. 

Teacher's  name,  Date,  School, 


SUPERINTENDBNT'S  CmCULAR   OP  1905. 

Boston  Public  Schools, 
Supeuntendent's  Office, 

April  17,  igos- 
To  the  Principals  of  Districts: 

You  are  requested  to  give  your  attention  to  the  following  statement, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Jelly,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
work  in  behalf  of  those  children  who  are  believed  to  be  suffering  from  ar- 
rested or  defective  mental  development,  and  to  bring  the  same  to  the 
notice  of  such  of  your  primary  teachers  as  you  think  may  be  benefited 
thereby,  to  whom  copies  of  this  document  may  be  given. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

George  H.  Conley, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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SUGGBSTIONS   FOR  TEACHBRS   OP  PRIMARY  CLASSBS. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  special  classes  (for  children  whose 
mental  capacity  is  deficient)  it  seems  desirable  to  correct  certain  misun- 
derstandings which  are  often  encountered  in  conversation  with  teachers, 
and  to  establish  standards  of  a  more  uniform  character  than  those  now 
prevalent  by  which  backward  or  dull  or  nervous  children  may  be  tested 
as  to  their  mental  capacity.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  various 
quarters  that  small  classes  should  be  established  for  backward  children. 
This  opinion  gains  support  from  the  following  considerations: — 

Studies  are  arranged  in  our  schools  so  that  the  needs  of  the  ordinary 
child  are  usually  well  suppUed.  If  he  attends  school  regularly  and  shows 
average  capacity,  he  will  probably  attain  promotion  each  jrear.  If  a  child 
is  not  promoted,  the  parents  are  apt  to  blame  the  teacher.  Is  the  trouble 
with  the  teacher  or  with  the  child?  If  any  considerable  number  in  one 
class  fail  of  promotion,  that  state  of  things  might  indicate  that  the  teacher's 
work  might  be  at  fault.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  child  has  attended  school 
regularly,  and  has  received  proper  instruction,  but  has  not  earned  pro- 
motion in  a  year,  it  is  fair  to  ask.  At  what  points  and  in  what  way  is  he 
different  from  the  average?  It  is  tmfair  to  the  rest  of  the  class  and 
to  the  teacher  herself  to  ask  her  to  give  much  time  to  any  one  child.  But 
every  one  naturally  feels  sorry  for  the  dull  child,  and  wishes  that  something 
might  be  done  to  help  him  along.  Very  often  he  is  considered  wilful, 
beaten  at  home  and  misunderstood  at  school,  when  his  unsatisfactory 
conduct  results  from  a  lack  of  abiUty  to  pay  strict  attention  and  to  make 
clear  distinctions.  The  appearance  of  the  greatest  stubbornness  among 
the  insane  is  often  strikingly  exhibited  in  states  of  weakness  and  mental 
confusion. 

From  such  considerations  as  the  above  it  seems  clear  that  the  transfer 
of  the  tmusual  child  to  a  special  class  may  be  not  only  for  the  reUef  of 
others,  but  also  for  the  more  humane  reason  that  each  child  should  have 
a  chance  in  the  world. 

When  a  special  class  is  possible,  what  sort  of  children  should  a  teacher 
recommend  for  it?  Among  dull  children  all  grades  of  defect  are  found. 
To  select  only  those  children  who  show  very  marked  mental  defect  is 
unwise,  because  public  morals  and  public  safety  both  call  for  the  protec- 
tion in  an  institution  of  these  helpless  unforttmates,  who  seldom  improve 
materially  in  any  class  of  the  pubUc  schools.  On  the  other  hand  many 
cases  whose  defect  is  slight  may  possibly  be  permanently  benefited  and 
so  developed  as  to  be  capable  of  doing  grade  work.  This  statement  makes 
clear  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  less  obvious -cases  of  mental  in- 
capacity. Valuable  information  upon  this  subject  may  be  obtained  from 
certain  medical  investigations.  A  committee  in  London  undertook  some 
studies  upon  these  questions  a  few  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Francis  Warner 
published  observations  upon  50,000  children.  His  brilliant  results  have 
been  confirmed  by  many  observers.  Dr.  Warner  considers  low  nutrition 
(as  indicated  by  the  rapid  appearance  of  signs  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
in  thin  and  pale  children)  "a  less  frequent  factor  of  mental  dulness  than 
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one  would  naturally  expect."  Many  other  observers  have  reached  the 
same  conclusion.  Poor  surroimdings  alone  do  not  produce  feeble-minded- 
ness.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  stimulate  the  bright  child  to  such  en- 
ergy as  to  change  the  character  of  the  home. 

Class  A. — Certain  physical  or  anatomical  signs  may  be  observed  in  school 
children  which  indicate  departures  from  average  standards  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  body.  Such  signs  often  occur  in  association  with  mental 
dulness;  but,  since  the  interpreiation  of  these  signs  requires  the  judgment 
of  a  medical  expert,  it  may  be  sufficient  merely  to  mention  their  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  for.  the  teacher  to  become  familiar 
with  the  significance  of  the  next  group  of  signs. 

Class  B. — Physiological,  functional,  or  nerve  signs.  By  inspection  of 
the  child  engaged  in  certain  tasks  one  may  observe  how  his  brain  responds 
when  called  into  action  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and  how  it  brings 
into  co-ordinate  action  other  parts  of  the  body.  Just  as  the  sotmds  which 
the  doctor  hears  over  the  heart  indicate  to  him  the  action  of  this  organ 
within  the  chest,  so  do  these  visible  signs  represent  the  action  of  the  child's 
brain.  The  face  may  show  scowUng  or  grinning  or  other  queer  movements 
of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth  or  protruding  of  the  tongue  and  rolUng  it 
about,  as  is  often  seen  in  an  attempt  to  write.  Certain  positions  and  move- 
ments of  the  hands,  as  puUing  at  a  button,  and  Ukewise  the  shifting  ef 
the  feet,  may  be  said  to  indicate  that  the  child  finds  the  task  difficult  for 
some  reason.  When  the  eyes  are  kept  fixed  in  the  head,  and  move  only 
as  a  part  of  it,  this  may  be  taken  to  indicate  poor  development  of  the  eye 
mechanism.  Certain  movements  of  the  eyes  point  to  defective  nervous 
control.  The  balance  of  the  head  and  the  shape  of  the  back  often  point 
to  inefficient  or  improper  muscular  control.  The  hands,  when  extended 
together  in  front  of  the  body,  often  show  weakness  and  lack  of  co-ordi- 
nation by  improper  balance  and  trembling  and  twitching  movements. 
Drawing  and  writing  often  give  the  same  result.  Signs  of  this  class 
sometimes  occur  without  any  other  signs  and  without  mental  dulness, 
but  they  are  much  more  often  fotmd  in  conjunction  with  the  physical 
signs  of  Class  A  and  with  mental  dulness. 

Conclusions. — From  the  above  it  appears: — 

First,  that  certain  children  need  special  classes. 

Second,  that  these  children,  if  studied  with  skill  and  care,  usually  show 
many  more  signs  of  defect  of  one  sort  or  another  than  do  those  children 
who  attain  the  grade  standard. 

Third,  that,  since  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  decide  a  certain  kind  of  case,  it  is  therefore  obviously 
unfair  to  expect  the  grade  teachers,  unaided,  to  determine  exactly  a  child's 
mental  capacity  in  a  difficult  case. 

Fourth,  that  it  is  equally  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  examination 
by  teacher  and  doctor  together  will  often  discover  evidence  that  will  en- 
able a  decision  to  be  reached  in  a  puzzling  case. 

Fifth,  that  a  little  knowledge  is  often  a  dangerous  thing.  No  one 
should  ever  jump  at  a  conclusion  from  the  presence  of  any  one  sign.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  conclusion  is  often  warranted  by  the  presence  of  many 
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-signs  taken  together,  especially  where  they  represent  both  imperfect 
•structure  and  disordered  function. 

Sixth,  that,  while  it  is  nattu^l  and  proper  that  parents  should  shield 
their  child  in  every  way,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  child  seldom  gains 
anything  by  having  his  difficulties  denied  and  ignored.  Friendly  tact 
and  forbearance,  as  well  as  firmness,  are  needed  in  dealing  with  these  chil- 
dren and  with  their  parents^ 

Seventh,  that  many  children  who  show  only  moderate  lack  of  mental 
capacity  have  their  defects  corrected  in  whole  or  in  part  by  judicious 
training.  Therefore,  proper  special  class  work  is  both  humane  and 
iielpful. 
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